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EXPLANATORY  NOTE 


Early  in  the  year  1914,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission handed  down  a  decision  relative  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  freight  rates  in  Southeastern  Territory.  Since 
that  time  some  additional  decisions  on  the  same  subject 
have  been  handed  down.  Following  the  decision  of  1914, 
the  carriers  and  the  Commission  worked  together  with 
the  object  in  view  of  securing  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
of  rates  throughout  the  Southeast.  January  1,  1916,  a 
large  number  of  new  rates  were  put  into  effect  by  the 
Southeastern  carriers.  Some  of  these  rates  represented 
the  carrying-out  of  the  Commission's  orders  relative  to 
the  readjustment  of  rates,  while  other  changes  were  jus- 
tified upon  the  grounds  that  they  remedied  a  number  of 
deficiencies  in  the  rate  adjustment  in  this  territory. 

On  account  of  the  uncertainty  surrounding  the  adjust- 
ment of  Southern  rates  it  does  not  seem  desirable  at  this 
time  to  undertake  a  complete  revision  of  this  treatise.  It 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  considerable  time  before  these  rates 
are  adjusted.  For  this  reason,  in  the  treatise  we  are  re- 
producing the  rate  structures  of  the  Southeast  as  they 
were  previous  to  January  1,  1916,  and  in  a  supplement 
we  are  indicating  the  principal  changes  that  were  made 
since  that  date.  No  attempt  can  be  made  up  to  this  time 
to  indicate  the  ultimate  adjustment  of  many  of  the  rates 
which  are  dealt  with  in  the  treatise  and  in  the  supple- 
ment. Information  given  at  this  time  will,  however,  fur- 
nish a  thorough  understanding  of  the  general  adjustment 
of  rates  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  reader  will  do  well  to  keep  in  touch  with  current 
changes,  particularly  so  far  as  they  may  affect  his  indi- 
vidual situation. 
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2  INTRODUCTION 

right  angles,  whose  adjustments  are  dealt  with  in 
treatise. 

Within  the  Southern  Territory  the  Southern  Classifi- 
oation  is  generally  employed,  except  that  certain  state 
railroad  commissions  have  adopted  for  the  government 
of  intrastate  traflSc  separate  classifications,  which,  how- 
ever, are  founded  upon  the  Southern  Classification. 

There  are  also  used  locally  by  individual  lines  certain 
exception  sheets,  which,  substantially  in  effect,  produce 
lines  of  commodity  rates.  Through  or  joint  rates  from 
points  outside  the  Southern  Territory  to  destinations 
therein,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  also  governed  by 
the  Southern  Classification.  The  treatise  on  ''Freight 
Classification"  explains  quite  fully  the  application  of  the 
Southern  Classification. 

In  this  treatise  the  influences  that  have  produced  the 
freight  rate  structure  in  the  Southern  Territory  will  be 
pointed  out,  and  the  relationship  of  rates  under  this 
structure,  as  they  are  exemplified  by  existing  tariffs, 
will  be  shown  in  their  main  features.  There  will  also 
be  outlined  the  basis  of  rate  construction  between  places 
in  this  territory  and  places  beyond  the  border  thereof. 
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4  FREIGHT  RATES :  SOUTHERN  TERRITORY 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  present-day  rate  adjustment  in 
the  South  produces  a  relationship  between  places  in  a 
given  section  of  the  territory  and  between  one  section 
and  another.  This  adjustment  is  widely  divergent  from 
that  observed  in  Central  Freight  Association  and  Trunk 
Line  territories,  where  scales  of  rates  proportionate  to 
distance  and  a  percentage  system  of  relationship  (one 
or  the  other  or  both)  is  practically  universally  observed. 
Nor  is  there  any  general  practice  of  grouping  geograph- 
ical districts  and  of  applying  the  same  rates  to  all  places 
in  a  given  district,  such  as  is  observed  in  making  rates 
to  Texas  territory;  in  fact,  it  cannot  be  said  that  there 
is  any  resemblance  between  the  Southern  rate  fabric  and 
that  in  any  other  section  of  the  country,  except  a  few 
long-distance  adjustments  in  Western  Territory. 

2.  Competition 

(a)  Competition    between    Water   Carriers    and   RaU 

Carriers 

By  far  the  most  potent  of  the  competitive  influences 
which  served  to  develop  the  present-day  rate  system  in 
the  South  is  the  water  transportation,  most  of  which  is 
available  throughout  the  year.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  on 
the  east,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  the  great  arteries 
of  the  Mississippi  Biver  on  the  west,  and  the  Ohio  Biver 
on  the  north,  together  with  the  numerous  smaller  navi- 
gable streams  piercing  almost  to  the  center  of  the  terri- 
tory, all  furnish  ready  means  of  water  transportation, 
both  by  regular  and  tramp  lines  of  boats  as  well  as  by 
boats  operated  in  furtherance  of  minor  and  private 
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look  or  forget  these  interests,  because  they  were  identical 
with  those  of  their  patrons. 

Moreover,  in  the  development  of  the  rates  under  the 
influences  just  mentioned,  there  was  the  strong  factor 
of  active  railroad  competition  in  its  truer  meaning.  In 
adjusting  their  rates  to  meet  fairly  the  necessities  of 
one  market  competing  with  another,  there  resulted  nat- 
urally wide  differences  of  opinion  between  the  trafife 
managers,  each  seeking  to  promote  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  particular  section  served  by  his  railroad. 
Naturally,  this  caused  demands  for  relative  adjustments, 
to  which  opposing  traffic  managers  would  not  agree.  All 
of  these  things,  in  the  course  of  time,  became  settled  after 
numerous  and  destructive  rate  wars,  mutual  concessions 
and  arbitrations.  The  concessions  and  arbitrations  fre- 
quently had  to  be  worked  out  on  lower  planes  or  measures 
of  rates  than  doubtless  would  have  been  the  case  had 
any  particular  railroad  or  group  of  railroads  been  able 
to  dominate  the  situation. 

(c)  Effects  of  Competition 

The  construction  of  railroad  mileage  during  the  period 
of  the  greatest  development  and  settlement  of  the  present- 
day  structure  was  very  rapid — much  greater  than  was 
justified  by  the  traffic  then  to  be  found.   The  struggle  for 
any  business  that  was  being  offered  was  of  the  keenest^ 
as  the  very  lives  of  the  corporations  depended  upon  get-   f 
ting  all  of  the  traffic  that  could  be  secured.    Such  a  con-   < 
dition  naturally  tended  against  stability  of  rates  and  ^ 
adjustments  and  lent  iitself  readily  to  the  two  factors 
just  spoken  of,  namely,  (1)  competition  between  water-  |i 
ways  and  railways  and  (2)  competition  between  markets  f 
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uid  nmrkets  or  sections  and  sectiona.  Notwithstanding 
this,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  every  railroad 
corporation  that  existed  prior  to  1890  had  gone  through 
the  bankraptcy  courts  one  or  more  times. 

(d)  Long -Distance  Rates 

There  were  various  other  factors,  important  in  the 
direct  result  but  more  or  less  local  in  their  application, 
which  become  apparent  in  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
present  rates,  such  as  the  making  of  a  lower  rate  than 
what  might  be  termed  a  normal  rate  for  a  considerable 
haul,  to  enable  a  commodity  to  be  marketed  against  a 
prodacer  at  the  destination  or  much  nearer  the  destina- 
tioQ.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  longer-haul  rate  is 
usnally  less,  in  proportion  to  distance  or  cost  of  handling, 
than  the  shorter  rate.  There  is  also  the  competition  of 
one  commodity  with  another  that  is  of  a  similar  nature. 
Nomerous  other  examples  of  the  kind  might  be  cited. 

(e)  Competition  with  Northern  Railroads 

Another  condition  which  had  a  strong  bearing  in 
determining  the  level  of  rates  between  points  where  the 
infloenee  extended,  was  the  strong  trunk  line  railroads 
numing  between  the  East  and  West  along  the  northern 
bonndary  of  this  territory  and  furnishing  transportation 
at  rates  much  below  the  level  of  those  maintained  in  prac- 
tically every  other  section  of  the  country.' 

•  Cfe««apeake  &  Ohio  Railn-ay,  PennBTlTiiina  nonroHd,  Baltl- 
■Hc  A  OMo  Railroad,  and  Norfolk  and  Western  RaUwa;. 
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(f)  Effects  of  Rate-Cutt'mg 

While,  in  the  past,  rate-cutting  prevailed  to  some  extent 
ib  the  South,  it  was  far  less  comprehensive  than  in  other 
sections  of  the  country.  As  a  rule,  it  was  confined  to 
certain  commodities  alid  did  not  affect  many  places  at  a 
time ;  rarely  did  a  railroad  cut  the  rates  on  all  of  its  com- 
petitive traffic.  While  such  rate-cutting  had  an  important 
effect  on  the  business  of  other  lines  at  the  time,  still 
the  volume  of  the  traffic  affected,  as  compared  with  the 
total,  was  always  small.  The  rate  wars  mentioned,  or 
rate-cutting,  have  had  their  effect  upon  the  rate  structure 
of  the  South,  but  such  effect  has  not  been  material,  as 
compared  with  the  other  influences^  in  making  the  level 
of  the  rates  lower  in  any  particular  section  or  between 
any  places  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been. 

3.  Mbasure  of  Bates 

A  word  may  be  said  with  respect  to  the  measure  of  the 
rates  applying  throughout  the  Southern  Territory,  both 
for  local  and  competitive  hauls  and  for  the  long  as  well 
as  short  distances.  These  rates,  in  comparison  with  those 
existing  In  Central  Freight  Association  and  Trunk  Line 
territories  and  between  those  territories,  appear  very 
high.  For  similar  distances,  however,  in  the  various  sec- 
tions west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  particularly  west 
of  the  Missouri  River,  the  comparison  is  much  more 
favorable  to  the  lines  in  the  South.  The  Southern  rail- 
roads claim  that,  taken  as  a  whole  and  considering  the 
operating  conditions  and  volume  of  traffic,  the  rates  com- 
pare very  favorably  with  those  in  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try, including  the  North  and  East    An  examination  of 
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n*  mbjMtB  Gct«d   below   conatitut^   the  twaia   matatU 
tt  m,  ocnina  in   Int«retat«  Commerca  and   H«ilwa]'  TnlBo. 
TUa  ooone   is  (specially   deaigoed   to   meet   the  ocnouunfy 
powing  detnaad  for  clBcieotljr  trained  mea  in  railroad  r&d 
indoatiul  Uaffio  work;  to  aaaiat  studecits  to  paas  the  euii>* 
"»*'""■  for  KDvenuoeDt  aervioe  under  the  bteratat*  Com- 
moe*  Oomnunion;  «iid  to  meot  th9  demand  tor  men  oony 
peteot  (o  dir«et  the  woric  of  comuDeioiat  organiutiana  aad 
tnffie  bureau.    With  tho  exoeptioa  of  the  Atlas  of  Railway 
Itaffio  Uiqw,  the  Bubj«ctti  listnl   below  an  ootered  in  «D 
f  <4)pR)simAt«ly  300  pages  e»ch. 
AtJu  of  Railwsj  Tnffie  Map* 
Tn£c  Cloiaary 
Fmght  CUsiifiadan;  Some  Wayi  of  Reducing  Frei^tt 

Chugei 
Frei^t   Rato:  Weateni  Temtory;  Bucs  for  Freight 

Qiargo 
Freidit  Raie«:   Oftcial  ClaMification    Territory    and 

Eastrm  Canada:  Induitrial  Traffic  Department 
Frdght  Rat«:    Soutbem  Territory 
Publication  and  Filing  of  Tariffs 
Freight   CUimi ;    Investigation   of    Frei^t    Qainu; 
Routing  Freight  Shipments:    The  Bill  of  Lading; 
A  FVimary  LFtaon  in  Transit:    Dcniunage 
Railway  Organization:    Statistic*  of   Freight   Traffic; 

Railway  Accounting 
TTm  E»>rcss  Service  and  Rates 
Ocean  Traffic  and  Trade 
Railway  Regulation 

Iht  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  and  Supplemental  Acta 
Cooference  RuUngs ;  Procedure  Before  the  Intentat* 
Coimnercc  Commission ;    Croundi  of    Proof    in 
Rate  Cases 
Application  of  Agency  Tariffs 
Tm  Law  of  Carriers  of  Gwda 
Pnctical  Traffic  Problcnu 

USALLE  EXTENSION  UNnOUTTY 
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CHAPTER H 

TUtBITOBIAL  DUCBIPTIOltS 

To  fiKiilitate  a  clearer  understanding  of  saoceeding 
Mlntt'iiii'itta,  tbu  foUowiDg  definitions  and  descriptions, 
wliloh  itni  commonly  employed  by  Southern  railroads  in 
lhi)  li<i>li)ii(!»l  work  of  rate  construction  and  which  more 
or  li'im  frotiucntly  appear  in  their  tariffs,  are  given: 

I.  Ohio  Bivbb  Cbossimos 

'I'lin  ( Hiio  Hivor  Crossings  are  cities  through  which  the 
IrHfltit  or  the  North  and  West  passes  to  and  from  the 
Huiilli,  vlx:  Cincinnati,  O.,  Covington,  Kewport,  Louia- 
vllU',  lti'inlt>r8on,  Paducah,  and  Columbus,  Ky.,  Jeffer- 
iHMivllli',  Nt'w  Albany,  and  Evansville,  Ind.,  Brookport, 
t  <nliii,  mill  TlH^b«8,  III.,  and  Belmont,  Mo.  Most  of  these 
fi|tl«*M  Hi-ti  loontod  on  the  Ohio  Kiver.  Thebes,  Bebnont, 
mill  (liilunil)UH,  however,  are,  in  fact,  on  the  Mississippi 
Wvwr,  Idit  boiiiff  in  the  geographical  district  of  Cairo 

'"'«••  *• »""■  nitcs  and  are  included  in  the  category 

'""  '  I  Itlvor  (.'rossings. 

'J,  MiBHitisirpi  RirxB  Cbossinos 

llllliNlppi  Rivor  Crossings  an  St  Louis,  Mo., 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Greenville  and 
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Vickabarg,  Miss.,  and  New  Orleans,  La.    The  latter  city 
is  also  classed  as  a  Gulf  port. 

3,  Eastern  Cities 

The  Eastern  Cities,  so-called,  are  Boston,  Mass., 
Providence,  R.  I.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
Baltimore,  Md. 

4.    SeaBOABD   TERRITORr 

Seaboard  Territory  generally  embraces  all  points  on 
and  east  of  a  line  beginning  at  Toronto,  Ont. ;  thence 
via  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  Hamilton  to  Niagara; 
thence  via  Niagara  Kiver,  including  both  banks  of  said 
river  to  Buffalo ;  thence  via  an  imaginary  line  through 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  thence  to  Wheeling,  W. 
Va. ;  thence  via  an  imaginary  line  through  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  to  Bristol,  Tenn. ;  and  thence  eastward  via  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  state  of  Virginia  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  On  certain  traffic  this  territory  does  not  include 
the  Western  Termini  points. 

5.  South  Atlantic  Ports 

The  South  Atlantic  Ports  are  Charleston,  Beaufort, 
and  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  Savannah  and  Brunswick,  Ga.,  and 
Jacksonville  and  Pemandina,  Fla. 

6.  Gulf  Ports 

The  principal  Gulf  ports  are  New  Orleans,  La.,  Gulf- 
port,  Miss.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  Pensacola,  Apalachicola, 
Tampa,  and  Key  West,  Fla. 
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(New  Orleans  U  on  the  Mississippi  Biver  abont  100 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is,  however,  near  the  head  of 
navigation  for  deep-sea  vessels  and  is  ordinarily  classed 
as  a  Onlf  port  as  well  as,  as  is  indicated  above,  a  Miss- 
issippi Biver  Crossing.) 

7.  Potomac  Oatewayb 

The  Potomac  Gateways  are  Alexandria,  Va.,  Hagers- 
town,  Md.,  Potomac  Yards,  Va.,  Shenandoah  Junction, 
W.  Va,,  Strasburg  Junction,  Va.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

8.  VntGnaA  Citibs 

The  Virginia  Cities,  so-called,  are  Basic,  Bothwell, 
Burkeville,  Charlottesville,  Clifton  Forge,  Gk>rdonsville, 
Hampton,  Lexington,  Lynchburg,  Newport  News,  Nor- 
folk, Orange,  Petersburg,  Phoebus,  Portsmouth,  Bich- 
mond,  Boanoke,  Staunton,  Suffolk,  and  Waynesboro,  Va. 

9.  Southeastern  Tebbitoet 

The  Southeastern  Territory,  as  that  term  is  techni- 
cally used  in  rate  construction,  is  that  great  section 
lying  east  of  the  main  line  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Bail- 
road  from  Corinth,  Miss.,  to  Mobile,  Ala«,  and  on  and 
south  of  the  Memphis  Division  of  the  Southern  Bailway 
from  Corinth,  Miss.,  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  on  and 
south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  through 
Cleveland,  Tenn.,  Murphy,  N.  C,  and  Walhalla,  Green- 
wood, and  Columbia,  S.  C,  to  Wilmington,  N.  C.  (The 
term  ''Southeastern  Territory"  is  often  used  to  refer 
to  what  is  the  proper  geographical  description  of  a 
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tioB  of  the  United  States — that  is,  the  whole  of  the  ter-  I 
ritory  under  diBcaasion  lying  south  of  the  Ohio  and 
Potomac  rivers  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.    Such 
reference  is  improper  when  dealing  with  what  is  termed 
"the  Southeastern  rate  adjustment.")  , 

For  rate-making  purposes  the  carriers  interested  make 
a  technical  sub-division  of  this  territory  into  two  groups, 
oamely,  "Atlanta  Sub-Territory"  and  "Montgomery 
Sub-Territory."  The  peculiar  distinction  is  only  in  that 
to  the  Montgomery  Sub-Territory  the  rates  from  Gin- 
cinnati  and  points  taking  same  rates  are  higher  than  from 
Louisville  and  Ohio  Elver  Crossings  below,  whereas  to 
Atlanta  Sub-Territory  the  rates  from  all  of  the  Ohio 
River  Crossings  are  the  same. 

10.  Carolina  Tebritobv 

The  Carolina  Territory  includes  territory  within  the 
following  described  boundaries : 

(1)  Oil,  north,  and  east  of  the  line  from  AVilmington, 
N.  C.  {including  Wilmington),  via  W.  C  &  A.  Division 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  to  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  thence 
via  the  Southern  Railway  and  Blue  Ridge  Railroad 
through  Alston,  Newberry,  Greenwood,  Abbeville,  Bel- 
ton,  Anderson,  and  Seneca,  S.  C,  to  Walhalla,  S.  C; 
thence  via  an  imaginary  line  from  Walhalla  through 
Murphy,  N.  C,  to  Cleveland,  Tenn.  (including  Cleve-  . 
land) ;  and  thence  via  the  Southern  Railway  from  Cleve- 
land to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  (not  including  Chattanooga). 

(2)  On,  east,  and  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Cleve- 
land, Tenn.,  via  the  Southern  Railway  through  Athens 
and  Knoxville  to  Bristol  (including  Bristol  and  includ- 
ing also  points  on  the  K.  &  0.  Division  of  the  Southern 
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Railway  between  Knoxville  and  Jellico^  not  including 
Jellico) ;  and  thence  via  a  line  drawn  just  south  of  the 
main  line  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway,  from 
Bristol,  Tenn.,  to  a  point  just  south  of  Norfolk,  Va. 

11.  Mississippi  Valx.ey  Terbitoby 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Territory  includes  territory 
within  the  following  described  boundaries: 

(1)  On  and  east  of  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River  south  of  Cairo  (but  including  Helena,  Ark.,  and 
Vidalia,  La.,  on  the  west  bank). 

(2)  South  of  the  Ohio  River  from  Cairo  to  Padueah 
(not  including  Cairo  or  any  point  on  the  Ohio  River). 

(3)  On  and  west  of  the  line  from  Padueah,  Ky.  (not 
including  Padueah),  via  the  M.  &  P.  Division  of  the  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railway  to  Paris,  Tenn. ; 
thence  via  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  through 
McKenzie  to  Milan,  Tenn.;  thence  via  tha  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  to  Jackson,  Tenn.;  and  thence  via  the 
Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  through  Meridian,  Miss.,  to 
Mobile,  Ala.  (including  Aberdeen  and  Columbus,  Miss.). 

12.  Kentucky-Tennessee  Territory 

The  boundaries  of  the  Kentucky-Tennessee  Territory 
are  as  follows:  On  the  east  by  the  lines  of  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  Railroad  in  Kentucky  and  the  Southern 
Railway  in  Tennessee;  on  the  south  by  the  northern 
boundary  of  Southeastern  Territory ;  on  the  west  by  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Mississippi  Valley  Territory;  and 
on  the  north  bv  the  Ohio  River. 
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A  distinction  is  made  between  territories  created  as 
the  result  of  the  organization  of  interested  carriers  into 
freight  associations  and  those  territories  which  represent 
the  arrangement  of  areas  into  geographical  units  for  the 
purpose  of  making  rate  adjustments  only.  The  four  ter- 
ritories which  w^e  have  bounded  above  have  been  created 
primarily  for  purposes  of  rate-making.  However,  in  the 
territory  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers  and  east 
of  the  Mississippi  there  are  three  important  freight  as- 
sociations :  The  Southeastern  Mississippi  Valley  Associa- 
tion, the  Southeastern  Freight  Association,  and  the  As- 
sociated Eailways  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  The  territory 
served  by  these  three  associations  is  shown  in  the  Atlas 
of  Bailway  TraflSc  Maps,  Map  15. 
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liieu  trade.  In  timt!,  for  example,  Augusta,  Ga.,  wbieh 
originally  was  in  a  great  degree  dependent  on  Savannah 
aod  CliarlestoD,  became  a  competitor,  as  well  as  a  patron, 
of  those  places.  It  takes  tittle  imagination  to  realize  how, 
even  prior  to  railroad  construction,  these  coastal  and  inte- 
rior towns  declined  to  remain  content  with  the  trade  each 
in  its  immediate  section,  but,  reaching  out,  struggled 
for  that  of  the  other. 

hi  1830,  ill  addition  to  the  markets  and  trade  distrib- 
uting centers  referred  to,  there  were  others  of  less  im- 
purtance  doing  a  greater  or  less  distributing  business  in 
the  sections  tributary  to  them,  respectively.  Such  cen- 
ters were  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  at  the  head  of  navigation 
m  the  Oconee  River;  Eufaula,,  Ala.,  and  Fort  Gaines, 
Wa.,  on  the  Cliattahooehec  River;  Rome,  Ga,,  on  the 
Coosa  River;  Selma,  Ala.,  on  the  Alabamii.  River;  Cliat- 
tunooga  and  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  on  the  Tennessee  River; 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  on  the  Kentucky  River;  ami  Bowling 
<Jreeu,  Ky.,  on  the  Barren  River.  There  were,  too,  trad- 
ing posts  advantageously  located,  usually  in  some  sec- 
tion that  was  settUng  up  and  on  routes  wliicli  offered 
(lomparatively  easy  means  of  transportation. 

(b)  Construction  of  Railroads 

The  earlier  railroad  construction  was  all  determined 
upon  to  enable  the  market  points  to  reach  into  a  develop- 
ing territory  to  compete  therein  more  successfully  with 
other  places  having'  greater  natural  advantages.  The 
constmetion,  naturally,  was  to  connect  places  which 
bad  trade  and  which  afforded  traffic  at  the  outset. 
Thus  we  witness  Charleston,  S.  C,  promoting  a  railroad 
to  Hamburg.  S   C.  (immediately  across  the  river  from 
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Augusta,  Ga.),  to  etiable  it  to  divert  £rom  Savanoah  a 
greater  share  of  the  buijiuess  doue  at  and  through 
Augusta;  this  railroad,  which  was  the  third  in  the  United 
States,  and,  at  the  time,  the  longest  in  the  world,  was 
completed  iu  1833. 

Of  course,  having  the  advautage  of  an  easy  use  of  a 
natural  highway  tu  Augusta,  Ga.,  the  people  of  Savan- 
nah devoted  their  energies  rather  to  removing  their  own 
disadvantage,  and,  in  1833,  began  the  constnictioa  of  a 
railroad  from  Savannah  to  Macon,  enabling  them  to  com- 
pete on  more  equal  terms  with  those  who  were  using  the 
Altamaha  and  Ocmulgee  rivers;  this  line  was  completed 
in  1845. 

The  success  of  the  earlier  railroads  constructed,  both 
in  this  comitry  and  in  Europe,  turned  the  attention  of 
the  people  in  the  Southern  States  to  the  development  of 
artificial  highways.  In  the  first  instance,  as  has  been 
indicated,  the  construction  of  railways  was  in  every  case 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  some  navigable 
river  within  or  near  the  borders  of  a  single  state,  of  con- 
necting navigable  rivers,  of  connecting  places  on  diflfer- 
ent  navigable  rivers,  or  of  building  from  the  river 
towns  into  the  interior.  While  the  beginning  of  rail- 
road planning  dated  from  1828,  it  was  not  until  1836  that 
the  daring  suggestion  of  a  possibility  of  constructing 
great  trunk  lines  across  the  territory  of  the  several 
states  was  entertained  in  the  South.  It  was  many  years, 
however,  before  any  line  that  even  approached  the 
modern  meaning  of  the  term  "trunk  line"  was  actually 
constructed. 

In  1834  the  state  of  Georgia  commenced  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  from  the  Tonnesseo  River  at  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  which  was  to  form  a  connection  near 
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Decatur,  Go.,  with  a  railroad  which  was  building  west- 
ward from  Augujita,  Ga.,  to  meet  it;  the  meeting  point  of 
these  two  railroads  is  now  Ihe  eity  ul'  Atlanta,  Ga.  About 
the  time  these  were  completed,  the  jieople  at  Savannah 
and  Macou,  Ga.,  extended  tlieir  road  also  to  t'oiiu  a  con- 
nection with  the  two  just  mentioned.  The  idea  in  this 
constmction  was  to  enable  western  products  to  be  drawn 
up  the  Tennessee  River  for  distribution  by  rail,  and  thus 
avoid  the  more  tedious  and  expensive  transportation  of 
such  via  the  Atlantic  seaboard  or  dmvu  the  Mississippi 
Biver,  and  also  to  distribute  the  products  of  the  North 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  Europe  into  northern  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky  as  against  the  older 
route  down  the  Ohio  River  from  Pittsburgh,  Pu.  This 
project  was  aided  by  the  completion  in  1844  of  the  43-mile 
railroad  from  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  to  Decatur,  Ala.,  around 
theMossel  Shoals  in  the  Tennessee  River,  which  w*ere  an 
obBtmction,  except  at  certain  seasons,  to  successful  nav- 
igation of  the  Tennessee  River  as  far  as  Chattanooga. 
About  1852  a  road  was  completed  between  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  thus  affording  still  more  easy  means 
of  transportation  of  western  products  by  combined  water 
and  rail  rentes  into  the  Southeast.  Practically  at  the 
same  time,  a  railroad  was  completed  northeastwardly 
from  Montgomery,  at  the  bead  of  navigation  on  the 
Alabama  River,  and  wlien  completed  to  Atlanta,  afforded 
a  more  successful  means  of  transportation  from  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley  into  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas 
than  theretofore  existed  aronnd  Florida.  About  the 
same  time  was  constructed  a  railroad  from  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  at  the  bead  of  navigation  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
to  Bristol,  Tenn.,  and  railroads  radiating  northwest- 
wardly from  Columbia,  S.  C,  gave  that  place  the  com- 
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mand  of  the  trade  in  northern  and  western  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  North 
Carolina. 

(c)  Early  Tariffs 

In  the  beginning,  the  railroads  planned  their  tariffs  a 
good  deal  like  those  they  found  being  used  by  the  steam- 
boats ;  that  is,  some  rates  were  made  per  package  or  per 
article,  and  others  on  a  weight  basis;  but  the  rail  lines, 
recognizing  that  they  could  not  exist  on  the  actual 
water  charges  per  unit  of  distance,  measured  their  jBgures 
on  a  materially  higher  plane.  We  find,  however,  at  the 
beginning,  the  railroads  were  compelled  to  lower  their 
tariffs  considerably  between  the  points  of  actual  com- 
petition with  the  water  carriers.  Thus  began  the  first 
variation  from  the  present-day  long-and-short-haul  prin- 
ciple as  embodied  in  the  Fourth  Section  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  In  his  annual  report  to  the 
stockholders  for  the  year  1844,  President  Cuyler,  of  the 
Central  of  Georgia  Railway,  bewailed  the  fact  that  he  was 
forced  to  make  material  reductions  in  liis  rates  between 
Savannah  and  Macon  on  account  of  the  very  active  boat 
competition,  and  he  further  deplored  the  fact  that  the 
shippers  at  intermediate  points  had  made  complaints 
because  he  had  made  those  reduced  rates  between  Savan- 
nah and  Macon  without  reducing  the  rates  between 
Savannah  and  intermediate  points.  It  is  evident  that 
President  Cuyler  felt  very  keenly  the  injustice  of  these 
complaints,  and  in  his  report  he  set  forth  the  reason  and 
justification  for  his  course,  from  which  is  quoted  the 
following : 

The  subject  of  rates  for  freight  has  engaged  the  earnest 
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ittenlioa  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  aud  during  the  past  week 
It  was  determiited  that  the  rate  should  be  reduced  on  the  main 
body  of  articles  transported,  generally  25  per  cent. 

I  submit  to  yoii  a  table  of  tliese  new  rates,  and  beg  leave  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  this  point.  It  cannot  have  escaped  your 
obaervation  that  complaints  have  been  made  in  relation  to  the 
proportion  which  way  freighia — freights  to  intermediate  atationa, 
ticar  at  times  to  tlic  through  rates.  At  Macon  and  Savannah, 
the  termini  of  our  road,  there  has  been  strong  competition  in 
the  transportation  business.  The  experience  of  the  past  winter 
has  proven  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  through  rates  of  freight 
to  a  very  low  point  when  navigation  was  good. 

When  the  road  shall,  by  reason  of  low  river,  be  the  only 
means  of  conveyance  to  Macon,  the  rates  can  be  carried  to  the 
nuxiniiim  point  indicated  in  the  table  for  up  goods,  and  to  a 
profitable  standard  for  cotton. 

Tbifl  sliding  scale  of  rates,  at  the  termini  of  the  road,  is 
imposed  on  the  company  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  In  establish- 
ing the  way  rates,  which  are  intended  to  be  permanent,  we  have 
■oQght  to  carry  gooda  and  produce,  for  the  planter  or  trader, 
at  a  rate  below  any  other  means  of  conveyance  to  and  from  his 
door;  thos  making  it  his  interest  to  use  our  road.  If,  in  the 
iiperience  of  the  company,  hereafter,  it  shall  be  found  that 
goods  and  produce  can  be  transported  with  fair  profits,  at  a  rate 
still  lower  than  the  now  established  rate,  then  sound  policy  will 
dictate  the  propriety  of  coming  down,  in  the  reasonable  expec- 
tation that  there  will  be  an  increase  of  business.  You  will 
perceive  that  the  freights  on  salt,  bar  iron,  and  agricultural 
implements  have  been  reduced  in  greater  proportion  than  on 
any  other  goods  which  go  by  weight. 

The  idea  that  injustice  is  done  to  the  traders  and  planters  of 
the  intermediate  country,  when  we  reduce  our  through  rates 
lithout  a  corresponding  reduction  of  way  rates,  is  fallacious. 
The  necessity  imposed  on  us  by  nature  in  the  one  case  does 
not  erist  in  the  other,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  if. 
on  s  very  low  scale  to  Macon,  there  should  be  a  corresponding 
fall  in  rates  through  the  whole  line,  the  rates  would  not  pay 
01  for  the  expense  of  transportation,  and  tli«n,  as  no  work  of 
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tbis  kiuii  can  ever  suceeeii  and  be  permaueut  wilhout  protit  to 
the  stockholders,  the  traders  aud  planters  of  the  interior  migitt 
lose  what  they  now  have — a  ehi^ap  means  of  trausportBtion. 
The  Board  of  Directors  seeks  to  have  the  freights  so  high  u  to 
be  profitable  to  the  stockholders,  aud  so  low  as  to  make  it  the 
obvious  interest  of  the  public  to  give  the  road  their  busiuen, 
aud  it  believes  that  the  present  table  of  rates  is  established  on 
that  basis.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  moreover,  that  the 
opcralJODB  of  a  road  so  extended  as  this — its  effect  upon  the 
country  to  which  it  is  tributary,  and  the  effect  of  that  country 
upon  the  road  itself — are  matters  not  to  be  known  intuitively, 
but  to  be  learned  by  nice  observaliou  and  through  experience. 
We  are  even  yet  iu  our  infancy,  but  progressing  I  truBt  to  that 
state  in  which  the  invitations  of  sound  knowledge,  heartily 
welcomed,  will  lead  not  only  to  our  own  success,  but  also  to  the 
public. 

In  the  same  way,  we  find  that  the  South  Carolina 
Railroad  early  found  t)iat  the  merchants  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  could  not  compete  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  against  the 
cheaper  transportation  afforded  the  Savannah  merchants 
in  shipping  to  Augusta,  unless  it  materially  reduced  its 
tariff  between  Charleston  and  Augusta.  The  records 
show  a  great  number  of  instances,  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  active  construction  of  the  existing  rate  fabric, 
where,  to  meet  competition — principally  water  compe- 
tition— single  lines  made  reductions  of  considerable 
amounts  in  their  distance  or  local  tariffs  between  the 
places  of  active  competition,  but  there  are  no  instances 
where,  at  that  time,  two  or  more  lines  made  any  joint 
rates  below  the  combination  of  their  several  rates,  either 
because  of  competition  or  other  conditions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  beginning  of  the  operation 
of  these  railways  and  continuing  with  few  exceptions 
until  the  renewal  of  railroad  activities  following  the  Civil 
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War,  juint  transportation  charges  over  two  or  more  lines 
were  made  by  adding  tlie  separate  charges  of  the  carriers 
involved.  If  a  shipment  was  made  from  New  York,  via 
Charleston,  to  some  point  on  the  Charleston  Railroad,  the 
bo&t  line  bringing  the  freight  to  Charleston  exacted  its 
rate  thereto  the  same  as  it  assessed  on  business  to 
Charleston  proper,  and  the  railroad  carrying  the  freight 
from  Charleston  to  destination  exacted  its  local  rate  from 
Charleston;  thus  Charleston  became  a  basing  point  for 
rales  from  New  York  and  other  places,  through  Charles- 
ton, to  destinations  between  Charleston  and  Augusta,  as 
well  aa  to  Augusta.  If  a  shipment  was  made  from 
Charleston  to  a  point  on  the  Georgia  Railroad  between 
Aogosta  and  Atlanta,  each  line  exacted  its  full  local 
charges  for  the  carriage  of  the  freight;  thus,  Augusta 
became  a  basing  point  for  rates  to  points  between  Augusta 
and  Atlanta.  In  like  manner,  Atlanta,  being  a  point  for 
interchange  of  freight  between  the  Georgia  Railroad  and 
the  Western  &  Atlantic  Railroad,  became  a  basing  point 
for  rates  on  freight  from  points  east  thereof  to  destina- 
tions west.  These  examples  in  number  were  equal  to  the 
Dnmber  of  terminal  points  of  the  railroads  in  operation. 

(d)  Joint  Hatef;  atid  Through  Rovtes 

While  there  was  some  recognition  given  to  the  cora- 
mereial  necessities  and  best  interests  of  the  interested 
carriers  in  the  making  of  joint  rates  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  traffic  or  of  enabling  it  to  move  from  a  place 
or  section  which  was  not,  at  the  time,  a  factor  in  a  given 
trade,  the  expediency  and  wisdom  of  such  action  was  not 
fully  recognized  nntil  following  the  Civil  War.  which 
marked  the  real  beginning  of  joint  rates  and  through 
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routes,  which  were  made  to  meet  tlie  circumstances  and 
conditions  that  might  be  found  at  each  destination,  or 
those  of  a  particular  line  of  traffic.  It  was  during  the 
period  from  1868  to  1890  that  the  Southern,  rate  fabric, 
as  it  now  stands,  may  be  said  to  have  been  completely 
constructed.  This  statement  does  not  mean  that  the 
figures  as  they  were  made  during  this  period  have  neces- 
sarily been  continued.  There  have  been  many  changes, 
both  in  the  figures  and  by  the  substitution  of  lower  relative 
rates  to  many  destinations  which,  during  that  period, 
were  not  considered  basing  points,  but  which  are  now 
handled  as  such. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period,  as  has  been  stated, 
railroad  managers  began  to  recognize  that  the  interests 
of  the  places  and  sections  served  by  them  and  the  inter- 
ests of  their  railroads  were  mutual,  and  that  these  inter- 
ests could  be  better  advanced  by  getting  away  from  their 
old  idea  that  each  road  was  a  local  entity  and  by  making 
such  rates  as  would  be  necessary  to  induce  the  opening  of 
all  possible  avenues  of  trade  at  rates  necessary  to  move 
the  traffic,  each  carrier  securing  the  greatest  share  pos- 
sible at  the  most  favorable  rates.  It  was  recognized  that 
at  a  local  station  all  that  was  necessary  was  a  system  of 
through  rates,  but  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the 
terminal  line  to  abate  its  charges,  for  the  traffic  would 
move  in  the  greatest  possible  volume  to  that  local  station 
on  the  basis  of  local  rates,  insofar  as  the  terminal  line 
was  concerned.  If,  however,  the  Western  &  Atlantic 
Railroad,  being  interested  in  the  traffic  from  the  West  to 
Atlanta,  but  not  from  the  South  Atlantic  Coast  or  from 
the  East  thereto,  desired  to  participate  in  traffic  being 
drawn  by  Atlanta,  it  had  to  be  careful  to  see  that  its  own 
rates  and  connections  from  the  West  to  Atlanta  were 
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properly  adjusted  as  agaiust  the  rates  from  other  sources 
of  fiuppiy.  Similarly  did  the  Georgia  Eailroad,  which 
liad  no  interest  in  the  movement  of  buEiness  from 
West  to  Atlanta,  but  only  from  the  East  or  from 
coast  points,  have  to  watch  to  see  that  there  were  no  rate] 
inequalities  which  would  prevent  it  from  handling  its 
Bhare  of  Atlanta's  traffic.  When  it  came  to  Augusta's 
business,  the  situation  as  to  the  Georgia  Railroad  waft 
reversed ;  that  is,  its  interest  lay  in  the  movement  of  busi- 
ness from  the  West  and  not  from  the  East.  The  merchants 
at  Atlanta  and  Augusta,  hoing  interested  in  securing 
the  widest  possible  range  of  markets  of  supply,  brought 
everj'  possible  influence  to  bear  to  secure,  not  what  was  a 
proper  equality  in  their  respective  rates,  but  to  get  all  the 
advantages  they  could,  each  over  the  other  and  over  other 
competing  towns.  While  at  a  local  station  on  the  Georgia 
Railroad  midway  between  Atlanta  and  Augusta  trafiic 
c'ohIJ  and  did  successfully  move  on  the  basis  of  the  local 
cliarges  of  the  Georgia  Railroad,  from  either  Atlanta  or 
Augasta,  as  the  case  might  be,  plus  the  lowest  rates  that 
could  be  secured  up  to  Atlanta  or  Augusta,  there  was  no 
incentive  for  the  Georgia  Railroad  to  make  any  reduc- 
tions, 

Naturally,  the  keenness  of  the  competition  between  the 
sources  of  supply,  coupled  with  the  jealous  activities  of 
the  interested  carriers,  brought  about  very  low  rates  from 
the  West  to  Augusta,  producing  from  the  West  very 
little  higher  rates  than  to  Atlanta.  In  the  reverse  direc- 
tion, Augusta's  rates  naturally  were  somewhat  lower 
than  those  to  Atlanla,  but  the  differences  represented 
very  materially  lower  figures  than  the  local  rates  between 
the  two  places. 
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2.  OoMMON  Points  aud  Basing  Points 

(a)  Description 

Tenae  used  in  describing  places  in  the  South  which 
have  these  competitive  adjustments  are  "common 
points"  and  "basing  points";  often  these  terms  are 
employed  interchangeably. 

Literally,  a  common  point  is  a  place  served  by  two  or 
more  common  carriers — rail  or  water,  or  both.  In  most 
cases  the  rates  for  other  than  shorter  hauls  to  these 
places  are  below  either  the  sums  of  the  rates  of  the  indi- 
vidual carriers  forming  through  routes  or  the  local  scales 
of  a  single  line;  frequently  even  the  shorter-haul  rates 
are  similarly  lower  than  such  maximums,  due  principally 
to  the  working  of  relative  adjustments  between  points  of 
origin.  There  is,  however,  to  be  found  a  considerable 
number  of  junction  points,  the  rates  to  which  from  vari- 
ous points  of  origin  are  made  on  a  combination  or  local 
tariff  basis  or  reach  figures  approximating  such  bases. 
A  ooimnon  point  is  not  necessarily  a  basing  point,  as 
there  are  junctions  the  rates  to  which  are  not  sufficiently 
low,  as  compared  with  those  to  other  junctions  in  the 
same  section,  to  figure  in  making  total  rates  to  adjacent 
local  stations. 

A  basing  point  is  literally  a  place  on  which  through 
rates  to  other  points  are  calculated  either  on  a  combi- 
nation or  a  differential  basis;  the  rates  to  the  basing 
points,  for  other  than  the  shortest  or  local  hauls,  are  in- 
variably less  than  the  mims  of  the  rates  of  each  interested 
line,  where  the  transportation  is  over  two  or  more  lines, 
or  the  local  scales  of  a  ainjrle  line;  and,  as  is  apparent 
from  previous  statements,  there  are  no  basing  points 
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?, 
except  at  the  iiitereectiou  oi  railroads,  of  watur  routes, 
or  of  a  railroad  and  a  navigable  body  of  water. 

To  other  than  the  commoo  ppints,  througti  rates  are 
made  by  the  addition  of  the  local  rates  of  the  terminal 
Uue  to  the  rates  to  the  adjacent  basing  points  on  such 
line,  the  resulting  lowest  combination  being  the  figure 
employed.  There  are  variations  from  this  principle  of 
constructing  rates  to  the  noD -competitive  destinations: 
(1)  A  line  having  a  single  haul  does  not  exceed,  In  any 
case,  its  tariffs  of  distance  or  local  rates;  and  (2)  from 
the  East  to  a  considerable  portion  of  tlie  Carolina  terri- 
tory, and  both  from  the  East  and  the  West  to  a  certain 
portion  of  South  Georgia,  through  rates  are  made  on 
differentials  higher  than  to  the  adjacent  basing  points, 
which,  of  course,  serve  to  produce  lower  through  rates 
than  would  exist  by  the  application  of  the  lowest  com- 
bination principle. 

{b)  Lists  of  Common  and  Basing  Points 

The  basing  points  in  the  South  may  be  separated  into 
two  classea — those  that  are  so-called  natural  basing 
points,  and  those  created  by  the  operation  of  conditions 
among  the  railroads  themselves.  The  first,  as  will  read- 
ily be  miderstood,  are  those  such  as  Augusta  and  Macon, 
Oa.,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  the  like, 
which  were  basing  points  prior  to  the  existence  of  the 
railroads,  due  to  the  availability  of  water  navigation.  In 
these  oases,  transportation  charges  from  the  sources  of 
supply  to  points  hcyond  the  basing  points  were  made  by 
the  addition  of  the  water  transportation  charges  thereto, 
to  the  wagoning  or  packing  charges  beyond.  The  arti- 
ficial basing  points — if  such  a  term  may  be  properly  em- 
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ployed — are  places  such  as  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  and  Meridian,  Miss.,  where  the  oompetition  as  be- 
tween the  railroads  gradually  brought  about  lessening 
relative  rates  as  compared  with  other  places  in  the  im- 
mediate territory. 

At  the  present  time  the  basing  points  employed  in  the 
southeastern  rate  construction  are  as  follows : 

(a)  Natural  Ba$in0  Pointi 

Albany    Ga.      Fort  Gaines   Oa. 

Arwlachicoln    Fla.     Gadgden   Ala. 

Attalla    Ala.      Hawkinsvllle    Ga. 

Augusta   Oa.     Jacksonville Fla. 

Bainbrldge    Ga.     Knoxville    Tenn. 

Beaufort  S.  C.      Macon    Ga. 

Brunswick    Ga.     Mllledgeville Ga. 

Charleston    S.  C.     Montgomery    Ala. 

CbattanooRa   Tenn.      Palatka    Fla. 

Columbia    S.  C.      River  Junction  Fla. 

Columbia    Ala.     Rome    Ga, 

Columbus    Ga.     Savannah    Ga, 

Demopolis    Ala«     Selma    Ala. 

Dublin    Ga, 

(5)  Artificial  BaHng  Pointi 

Americus  Ga.      Fitzgerald    Ga. 

Anniston    Ala.     Fort  Valley Ga. 

Athens   Ga.     Gainesville    Ga. 

Atlanta    Ga.     Greenville    Fla. 

Athens  Tenn.     Harriman   Tenn. 

Barclay    Ala.      Jacksonville    Ala. 

Bessemer   Ala.     Johnson  City  Tenn. 

Birmingham    Ala.     Jellico   Tenn. 

Bristol    Tenn.      La  Grange  Oa. 

Calera    Ala.     Montezuma    Ga. 

C^artersville Ga.      Moultrie    Ga. 

redartown    fla.     Newnan   Ga. 

Cordele    Ga.     Newport    Tenn. 

Dniton    Ga.      Opelika    

Dawson    Ga.     Piedmont   
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Pttti Ga.     v\ 

QittBiB   6a. 


noMfvflle    Gft. 

nfte  Q».      Wottii 

rtumi  Ga. 


Those  used  in  oonstmctiiig  rates  to  destinations  in 
Carolina  territory  are: 


Atltnti    Gs.      Pftint  B4Xk N.  C 

AiCOiti  Ga.      PMenbms    Va. 

BDkerme  Tm.      RJciiipond    Ta. 

CkulMtoo 8w  C     Roanoke Ta. 

CotaBfaim    S- a     St.  Panl   Ta. 

Matoa  City  Tenn.     SafToIk   Ya. 

MSkf  Va. 

Those  nsed  in  making  of  through  rates  to  points  in  the 
IGasissippi  Valley  Territory  are: 


MiHL     SCartiii   TteML 

BrooklttTen  Missu      M^nphis    


CUmbiis    ...MlsR.  MeHdian    

Corteth  Mi».  Milan   Twin. 

OBiriDe Mlaa.  Mobile    Ala. 

Sbbi   Tenn.  Xatcbes 


Gaad  Jonctfon Tenn.  New  Albany Mte. 

GRttTille    MiaB.  New  Orleans La. 

Orwnrood    MIbb.  Newton Misa. 

MQ»rt   Miss.  Paris    


Bittleabiirs    J«««^      Rirers    

BflOy  Springs Miss.      Starkrffle     Misi. 


BiMboldt    Tenn.     Tapelo  

MisB.      Union  City Tenn. 


Tenn.     Vicksbors  Mlai. 

Uttil Miss.      West  Point  


.Miss.     Winona Mlaa. 

■Tenn,      Tazoo  Citj U3m, 
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primarily,  of  a  particular  line  of  railroad  reaching  them. 
Suoh  self-serving  is  in  reality  a  form  of  railroad  compe- 
tition. In  most  instances,  however,  the  accession  of 
eadi  town  to  the  dignity  of  a  common  point  was  through 
force  of  circumstances  quite  beyond  the  control  of  any 
individual  railroad;  there  was  invariably  some  form  of 
compelling  competition  to  be  found  at  these  places  which 
brought  about  the  competition  in  rate-making.  In  some 
instances,  the  strength  of  these  compulsory  conditions 
has  not  increased,  hence  the  relationship  of  rates  of  those 
places  with  the  rates  of  others  has  not  substantially 
altered.  In  other  instances,  added  forces  have  brought 
the  rates  to  the  particular  places  affected  to  a  lower 
relative  plane,  as  compared  with  competing  centers,  than 
previously  existed. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  real  beginning  of  the  present- 
day  rate  fabric  was  only  a  little  over  forty  years  ago. 
It  will  be  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  give  some 
study  to  the  appended  map  showing  the  railroad  lines 
that  were  in  existence  in  the  Southern  States  in  1870,  and 
which  shows  also  the  principal  inland  navigable  waters. 
By  comparing  this  map  with  the  latest  one,  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  the  railroad  mileage  will  be  apparent,  as 
will  also  the  increase  in  the  number  of  conmion  points 
which  are  the  principal  jobbing  points  today. 

We  have  now  gone  over  the  various  elements  which 
have  been  in  control  of  the  rate-making  to  these  places, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  how  the  more  impor- 
tant basing  points  procured  their  position  as  such,  these 
will  be  briefly  touched  on  again. 
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3.  Competition  in  Rate-Making 

The  foUo^ving  factors  in  rate-making  in  Southern 
Territory  are  the  most  important,  and  they  will  bo 
treated  individually. 

(a)  Direct  competition  of  rival  routes. 

(b)  Furtherance    of   an    individual   carrier's   direct  J 
interest. 

(c)  Competition  between  the  different  markets. 

(d)  Competition  between  the  southern  common  and  ] 
competitivo  points. 

(e)  Direct  water  competition. 

(f)  Indirect  water  compptition. 

(g)  Legal  requirements. 
It  will  be  noted  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  one,  I 

these  factors  have  been  in  effect  to  some  extent  from  the  i 
time  that  traffic  began  to  develop  in  this  territory.    The  , 
Interstate  Commerce  Law  has  introduced  a  very  impor- 
tant factor  that  in  many  cases  modified  the  other  factors. 

(a)  Direct  Competition  of  Rival  Routes 

The  direct  competition  of  rival  routes  from  the  same 
points  or  adjacent  sections,  of  origin  to  the  same  desti- 
nations is  illustrated  by  those  instances  where  some  one 
terminal  line  has  independently  established  a  lower  scale 
of  rates  than  theretofore  existed,  and  other  roads  reach- 
ing these  towns  have  been  compelled  to  apply  the  same 
rates  or  lose  the  traffic.  When  the  line  of  what  is  now 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  between  Montgomery  and  Savan- 
nah was  completed  to  a  point  near  Savannah,  there 
existed  along  the  new  route  no  place  of  commercial 
strength.     The  result  was  that  on  inbound  business  the 
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railroad  enjoyed  but  a  aing;le  local  haul  from  Savannah 
at  the  one  end  or  from  Montgomery  at  the  other,  each 
of  which  drew  its  supplies  from  original  sources  over 
rival  lines.  After  inducing-  one  of  its  connections  from 
the  Ohio  River  to  establish  a  competitive  basis  of  divi- 
sion of  rates  to  Americus,  it  enjoyed  an  inbound  as  well 
as  an  outbound  haul;  the  other  Americus  railroad  was 
forced  to  lower  its  rates  to  avoid  loss  of  traffic.  The  town 
of  Opelika,  struggling  to  increase  the  scope  of  its  trade 
against  Columbus,  Atlanta,  and  Montgomery,  brought 
pressure  to  bear  upon  its  lines,  as  a  result  of  which  one 
of  the  lines  reduced  the  rates  from  the  Ohio  River  to  the 
Columbus  basis;  the  rival  line  necessarily  had  to  meet 
the  new  adjustment.  A  further  example  is  seen  in  the 
rates  from  Eastern  Cities  to  LaGrange,  Ga.;  enterprise 
at  this  place  had  developed  some  jobbing  business,  but 
it  was  meeting  with  difficulty  in  competing  with  Atlanta, 
Opelika,  Macon,  etc  The  merchants  were  able  to  induce 
the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  Railroad  to  level  its 
rates  from  New  York,  in  connection  with  a  steamer  line 
which  the  railroad  controlled,  to  the  same  as  were  in 
effect  to  Atlanta.  This  gave  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham 
&  Atlantic  Railroad  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the  traffic 
for  distribution,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
han<lled  to  one  of  the  three  cities  named. 

The  completion  of  the  Gulf  &  Ship  Island  Railroad 
forced  a  reduction  in  the  rates  to  and  from  Galfport, 
Miss.,  to  an  equal  basis  with  New  Orleans,  thus  giving 
Gnlfport  an  opportunity  to  job  in  the  territory  thereto- 
fore supplied  by  the  other  two  cities  named  and  by  Jack- 
son and  Meridian,  Miss.;  to  share  in  the  traffic,  other 
lines  had  to  meet  the  new  rates.  The  some  consideration 
brought  about  the  adjustments  to  Dawson,  Cartereville, 
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Cedflrlown,  Athens,  and  Newnan,  Ga.,  as  well  as  to  some 
ol'  the  other  basing  points. 

(b)  Furtherance    of    an    Individual    Carrier's    Direct 
Interest 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  this  element  from  the  one  im- 
mediately before  referred  to,  for,  inevitably,  in  the 
eiampies  just  given,  there  is  the  development  of  the 
direct  interest  of  the  carrier  inaogurating  the  change, 
bntin  the  cases  of  each  of  the  towns  referred  to  the  object 
was  to  create  a  jobbing  business  where  none  or  very 
little  had  previously  existed.  Under  this  second  head  are 
given  examples  of  readjustments  to  places  which  had,  at 
the  time  of  such  changes,  an  established  jobbing  business 
under  competitive  rates,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  the 
scope  of  influence  of  the  places  affected  was  materially 
increased.  J 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  Kansas  City,  Memphis  I 
&  Birmingham  Railroad  from  Memphis,  Tenn,,  to  Bir-  ' 
minghain,  Ala.,  the  rates  between  those  places  were 
aobfltantially  the  same  as  between  Memphis  and  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  The  new  railroad  immediately  reduced  the 
rates  to  place  Birmingham  on  a  lower  plane  as  compared 
with  Montgomery,  and  on  a  better  relative  plane  as  com- 
pared with  Chattanooga.  While  the  adjustment  to  New 
Orleans  from  the  Central  West  was  fixed  by  water  com- 
petition, which  did  not  exist  in  nearly  so  great  a  degree 
at  Mobile,  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad,  to  the  extent  of 
its  ability  to  control  the  adjustment,  forced  a  reduction 
to  Mobile  to  the  New  Orleans  basis.  Prior  to  that  time 
file  rates  at  Mobile,  as  at  New  Orleans,  had  been  measured 
lly  the  force  of  conditions  found  at  that  point.    What  has 
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just  been  said  in  the  case  of  Mobile  may  also  be  said  of 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  which  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Bail- 
road  subsequently  placed  on  the  Mobile  basis. 

(c)  Competition  Between  Different  Markets 

The'  competition  between  the  different  markets  of  sale, 
production,  or  concentration,  in  the  East,  North,  and 
West  is  keen,  and  the  various  competing  carriers 
serving  these  rival  markets  are  all  engaged  in  contin- 
uous strife  to  further  the  sale  and  secure  the  transporta- 
tion of  goods  to  the  common  Southern  markets.  The 
principal  example  of  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  competition 
will  be  seen  in  the  future  statement  of  relative  adjust- 
ment of  rates  from  Ohio  and  Mississippi  river  crossings 
and  from  the  East  to  certain  portions  of  the  Southern 
Territory,  more  particularly  the  Southeast.  The  jealousy 
of  the  particular  lines  and  groups  of  lines  of  disturb- 
ances of  rate  conditions  under  this  relationship  which 
has  hardened  into  concrete  shape,  is  such  that  it  is  almost 
a  certainty  that  should  a  rate  from  the  East  on  a  certain 
article  of  common  production  in  the  East  and  the  West 
be  changed  to  any  destination  in  the  Southeast,  it  will 
be  followed  by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  tJie  rates  from 
the  Ohio  River,  and  vice  versa.  Similarly,  has  the  rate 
relationship  between  the  Southern  common  points  become 
so  fixed  that  a  rate  from  the  East  or  West,  or  both,  to  a 
single  destination,  cannot  be  reduced  except  there  fol- 
lows a  readjustment  to  include  the  other  cities.  Similarly, 
are  the  rates  from  any  one  of  the  Ohio  River  Crossings 
hinged  upon  the  others  and  from  the  Mississippi  River 
Crossings  upon  those  from  the  Ohio  River.  Changes  from 
the  Mississippi  River  aflPect  the  Gulf  ports.    The  adjust- 
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ment  from  the  Soath  Atiautic  ports  has  a  great  degree 
of  relationship  with  the  rates  from  Eastern  Cities  and 
Virginia  Cities  and  the  Gulf  ports.  The  rates  from 
the  Virginia  cities  are  forced  down  with  every  reduc- 
tion from  Eastern  Cities.  Tbis  relationship  does  not  stop 
at  the  border  of  the  territory,  however,  as  changes  from 
the  border  frequently  are  followed  by  reductions  between 
the  interior  cities,  and  invariably  ao  when  the  commodity 
aflfected  is  of  more  or  less  common  production.  If  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  lowers  the  plane  of  rates  from 
Cairo  and  St  Louis  to  Junction  points  on  its  line  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  the  lines  leading  from  other  Ohio 
Eiver  Crossings,  from  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  Birming- 
ham, Atlanta,  etc.,  protect  the  interests  served  by  them 
by  making  corresponding  reductions.  This  form  of 
competition  has  been  one  of  the  main  factors  in  deter- 
mining the  measure  of  rates  that  exist  at  every  common 
point  in  the  Southern  Territory.  Water  competition 
may  have  been  the  factor  in  establishing  the  rates  to  a 
given  point  from  some  one  or  more  points  of  origin,  but 
the  rivalry  of  other  markets  with  the  market  so  favor- 
ably situated  has  brought  this  other  factor  into  play. 

(i^)  Competition  Between  Southern  Common  and  Com- 
petitive Points 

The  competition  between  the  Southern  common  and 
competitive  points  for  the  trade  of  the  intermediate  local 
territory  in  connection  with  the  different  carriers  reach- 
ing and  serving  these  common  points  is  an  element  which 
haa  joined  with  the  previous  ones  in  determining  the 
measure  of  rates  to  each  of  the  contiguous  cities  and 
includes  a  good  deal  of  the  factor  of  individual  railroad 
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interest  deacribed  above.  While  so  involved,  it  ueverlhe- 
leBS  arises  from  the  demands  of  the  particular  cities 
affected  and  their  ability  to  enforce  their  demands  by  one 
means  or  another.  There  is  a  constant  pressure  from 
every  city  to  procure  as  low  relative  rates  as  it  can  make 
the  railroads  serviug  it  yield — at  least  as  low  as  its  rival 
cities,  but,  if  possible,  such  as  will  give  it  an  advantage 
over  its  rivals.  This  pressure  is  redecfed  in  nearly  every 
basing-point  adjustment.  In  1904-5  the  city  of  Atlanta 
undertook  to  force  a  lower  plane  of  rates  from  the  Ohio 
River  as  compared  with  tbe  rates  to  Birmingham.  It 
was  able  to  secure  some  lowering  in  the  level,  but  not  to 
the  extent  demanded.  Birmingham,  at  tbe  present  time, 
is  demanding  a  certain  lowering  of  its  level  of  rates  as 
compared  with  those  to  Atlanta.  The  individual  inter- 
ests of  a  single  carrier  are  not  nearly  so  extensive  as  to 
be  wholly  within  this  factor,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
most  of  tbe  carriers  have  many  communities  to  serve  and 
they  cannot,  under  the  existing  law,  in  their  own  interest 
develop,  by  an  unfair  lowering  of  rates,  a  given  place 
served  by  them,  while  ignoring  the  demimda  of  the  vari- 
ous other  places  served  by  them. 

(e)  Direct   Water  Competition 

The  elements  dealt  with  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
are  not  at  all  unique;  they  are  existent  in  all  of  the  rate 
stmcttires  throughout  the  United  States.  Nor  is  the  one 
of  water  competition  peculiar  to  the  South,  but,  in  this 
territory,  it  is  the  fixed  and  guiding  factor  upon  which 
was  founded  the  entire  rate  structure.  Direct  water  com- 
pptition  enters  into  some  of  the  adjustments  only,  but  it 
is  reflected  throughout  practicnily  the  whole  of  them,  and 
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in  Uieir  final  analysis  we  inevitably  return  to  water  oom- 
petitioD  between  some  two  places  as  determining  the 
measure  of  the  rail  rates  between  other  places. 

The  water-and-rail  rates  from  Eastern  Cities  to 
Aagnsta  approximate  the  combined  water  rates  via 
Savannah  and  the  Savannah  Biver,  when  insurance, 
transfer  costs,  difference  in  the  value  of  service, 
and  other  incidents  of  the  water  rates  are  considered. 
Tbe  through  wator-aud-rail  rates  from  the  East  to  At- 
lanta were  originally  about  equivalent  to  the  combination 
of  water  rates  to  Savannah,  plus  the  Georgia  Commis- 
sion's rates  thence  to  destination.  The  through  water- 
and-rail  rates  from  the  East  to  Macon  were  made  taking 
into  account  the  water  rates  available  via  the  Altamaha 
River,  and  similarly  were  tlie  direct  water- and-r ail 
rates  from  the  East  to  all  points  on  these  inland  water- 
ways made.  To  the  interior  points  the  direct  water-and- 
rail  rates  may  not  exceed  the  combination  of  the  vessel 
rates  to  the  ports,  plus  the  established  rail  rates  to  desti- 
nation. It  may  be  said  here  in  passing,  that  the  long- 
and-short-haul  principle  has  no  standing  in  the  admin- 
istration of  railroad  rates  by  the  commissions  either  of 
Georgia  or  Alabama,  both  of  which  frequently  make 
rates  between  common  points  lower  than  to  intermedi- 
ate points. 

Water  competition  having  measured  the  rates,  the 
other  elements  which  have  been  referred  to  come  into 
play.  The  all-rail  rates  from  the  East  must  necessarily 
be  restricted  to  comparatively  small  differences  (repre- 
senting value  of  service)  higher  than  the  direct  water- 
and-rail-route  rates.  If  the  -western  markets  are  to  do 
a  share  of  the  business  at  thoae  basing  points  whose  rates 
from  eastern  markets  have  been  fixed  by  the  water  routes, 
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they  must  be  adjusted  on  a  correspondingly  low  plaue. 
If  Atlanta  is  to  do  a  share  of  the  trade  as  against  Augusta, 
her  rates  from  the  East  must  not  be  materially  higher  than 
the  corresponding  ones  to  Augusta,  and  the  rates  from  the 
West  must  uot  be  too  great  as  compared  with  those  from 
the  East.  A  railroad  serving  Birmingham,  but  not  At- 
lanta, has  its  interestfl  necessarily  centered  in  Birming- 
ham and  feels  obligated  to  do  all  it  can  to  further  Bir- 
mingham's trade  as  against  Atlanta's. 

It  has  been  previously  shown  how  the  rates  at  the  Coast 
and  Oulf  cities  aud  on  the  navigable  waterways  leading 
from  these  cities  havH  been  fixed,  so  fur  as  the  rates  from 
the  East  are  concerned,  by  the  direct  water  competition. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  insUmcea  where 
the  same  force  has  worked  between  inland  cities  served 
by  navigable  rivers.  The  main  element  fixing  rates  be- 
-  tween  points  on  the  Mississippi  River  was,  of  course,  the 
boat  service  on  tbiit  river,  although  other  influences 
helped  to  fix  the  measure  of  some  of  the  rates.  In  the 
adjustment  from  St.  Louis  to  cities  south  of  Memphis, 
including  New  Orleans,  reached  by  the  rail  lines,  we  have 
an  evidence  of  the  custom  of  the  river  carriers  in  group- 
ing a  long  stretch  of  territory  under  one  lino  of  rates, 
reBected  in  the  rail  adjustment,  where  rates  from  St. 
Louis  to  New  Orleans  were  applied  to  each  of  the  cities 
south  of  Memphis  (a  stretch  of  several  hundred  miles) ; 
the  adjustment  illustrates  the  fact  that  water  competition 
controls,  whether  the  place  of  destination  is  or  is  not 
reached  by  some  other  railroad,  for  the  rates  to  Friars 
Point  and  Boscdale,  Miss.,  loeal  stations  on  the  Yazoo 
&  Mississippi  Valley  Bail  road,  are  precisely  the  same  as 
those  to  Greenville,  Vicltsburg,  and  New  Orleans,  which 
are  common  points.   There  is  a  further  illustration  of  this 
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instance  of  water  control  in  the  fact  that  the  river  in- 
terests break  their  rate-groapiog  at  Memphis,  so  that 
the  rates  to  that  place  are  materially  less  than  to  Friars 
Point,  70  miles  south,  although  the  rates  to  Friars  Point 
are  the  same  as  to  New  Orleans,  which  is  over  400  miles 
south  of  it.  In  the  meeting  of  direct  water  competition, 
a  railroad  can  be  no  respecter  of  distances. 

Water  competition  on  the  Cumberland  River  fixed  the 
measure  of  the  rail  rates  between  Evansville  and  Hen- 
derson on  the  one  hand  and  Nashville  and  Clarksville  on 
.  the  other,  on  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  rivers  between  Lou- 
isville and  Frankfort,  on  the  Green  and  Barren  rivers 
between  Bowling  Green  and  Evansville,  on  the  Tennessee 
Kiver  between  Paducah  and  Florence,  Sheffield,  Tuscum- 
bia,  Decatur,  Chattanooga,  and  KnoxviUe;  in  fact,  in  all 
cases  where  two  places  are  on  any  connected  stretch  of 
navigable  river  and  also  on  a  railroad.  In  these  cases 
comes  into  play,  secondarily,  the  other  rate-making 
elements  which  have  been  discussed.  Wliile  there  is 
water  service  between  Louisville  and  Nashville,  it  has 
to  pass  the  doors  of  Evansville  and  Henderson ;  Evans- 
ville is  substantially  the  same  distance  by  rail  from 
Nashville  as  is  Louisville,  and  market  competition  de- 
manded rates  so  as  to  permit  Louisville  to  compete  with 
Evansville.  The  rates  from  Louisville  to  Memphis  and 
other  lower  Mississippi  River  points  are  the  same  as  from 
St,  Louis,  because  there  was  through  water  competition 
which  enabled  Louisville  to  secure  water  rates  competi- 
tive with  St.  Louis.  Cincinnati  had,  however,  to  pay 
somewhat  higher  water  rates;  hence,  her  rail  rates  were 
also  somewhat  higher  than  from  Louis^-ille  and  St.  Louis. 
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This  element  is,  in  a  great  measure,  subsidiary  to  direct 
competition,  but  as  there  necessarily  enters  into  it,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  elements  of  carrier  and  market  compe- 
tition, it  must  be  regarded  as  somewhat  apart  from  the 
other.  When  we  speak  of  the  rates  from  the  Ohio  River 
to  Augusta,  Ga.,  being  made  to  enable  the  Central  West 
to  compete  with  the  East,  which  has  water-made  rates  to 
Augusta,  we  deal  with  it  as  a  matter  of  market  competi- 
tion. Nevertheless,  such  instances  may  be  taken  as  a 
potent  form  of  indirect  water  competition.  There  are, 
however,  numerous  instances  where  the  element  of  mar- 
ket competition  has  not  been  an  influence.  The  rail  rates 
from  St.  Louis  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  were  fixed  substantially 
by  the  water  rates  to  Vicksburg,  added  to  the  44-mile  rail 
rates  thence  to  destination.  Some  of  the  rail  rates  between 
Vicksburg  and  Jackson  were  forced  to  a  very  low  plane 
by  the  Mississippi  Commission,  which,  by  the  way,  has  not, 
in  many  of  its  rate  decisions,  regarded  the  long-and-sbort- 
haul  principle.  Just  as  were  the  rail  rates  from  Ohio 
River  Crossings  to  Vicksburg  proper  measured  by  the 
rates  of  the  boat  lines,  just  so  were  the  rates  to  Jackson 
measured.  Montgomery  and  Selma,  Ala.,  are  other 
points  in  evidence,  as  the  maximum  rail  rates  from  the 
Ohio  River  to  those  points  take  into  aceonnt  the  rates  to 
Mobile  and  thence  on  the  Alabama  River.  The  Jackson 
situation,  as  outlined,  is  tnie  also  at  places  like  Green- 
wood and  Winona,  Miss.  Through  rail  rates  from  the 
East  to  rail  points  not  on  rivers  in  Georgia  and  Alabama 
are  measured  by  the  water  rates  to  coast  cities,  plus  the 
rail  rates  to  destination. 


I  are  measn 

L  rail  rates 


J 
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{g)  Legal  Beguirewumts 

A  namber  of  baang  points  hare  been  orested  as  siidi 

by  orders  of  the  Interstate  Ccnnnieroe  Commission,  wfaid^ 

after  hearings,  eondoded  that  the  carriers  had  not  recog- 

wed  fnlly  the  ni^ts  oi  these  {daees,  or,  haTing  estab- 

fished  competitive  rates  in  fnrtheranee  of  indiridnal 

interests,  they  had  thereby  discriminated  against  the 

places  complaining.    Baang  points  having  adjastmentB 

resulting  from  the  Commission's  orders,  eitiier  as  em- 

cems  the  western  or  the  eastern  points  of  origin,  or 

both,  and  from  related  pmnts,  are  Tifloa.  Vienna.  Mcmte- 

soma,  LaOrange,  Dawson,  Mooltrie,  and  Cordde,  Ga. 


CHAPTER  IV 

WATBB  TRAHBPORTATIOV  IH  SOUTHBBV  VBBBITORT 

Owing  to  the  preponderant  weight  of  the  water  com- 
petitive forces,  pasty  present,  and  potential,  within  and 
around  the  territory,  which  have  overborne  all  other  in- 
fluences, it  is  desirable  that  a  chapter  be  devoted  to  an 
outlined  description  of  available  routes  and  service  on 
the  waterways. 

1.   ExPBNDrrURBS  OF  THB  NATIONAL  Gk>VEBNHEKT 

Any  discussion  of  this  subject  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  explanation  of  the  very  great  aid  that  the 
federal  government  has  given  to  the  development  of  the 
commerce  of  the  rivers  and  of  the  ocean.  The  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  made  to  Congress  March  6, 
1912,  shows  that  the  aggregate  of  the  expenditures  for 
river  and  harbor  improvements  in  the  United  States 
from  the  foundation  of  the  government  up  to  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1911,  readied  the  enor- 
mous total  of  $627,098,236.  This  is  exclusive  of  the 
expenditures  for  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  disposition  of  the 
allotment  of  expenditures  to  the  Southern  States : 

VlrginU— 

J^mes    Rlv«r |  2,06S,867 

Appomattox    RlTer 741,880 

James  and  Appomattox  RiTers  Jointly 710^281 
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Norfolk   Harbor. 2^588,224 

Rappahannock   RlTer.' 602,028 

Smaller  Rivers  and  Harbors 1,807,963 

Total   Bzpenditares 8^436,718 

North  Carolina— 

Gape  Fear  River 4,760,903 

Waterway  between  Pamlico  Sound  and  Beaufort  Inlet. .  603,600 

Smaller  Waterways  and  Harbors 2,192,664 

Total   Expenditures 7,467,067 

South  Carolina — 

Charleston   Harbor 4,936,197 

Winyah  Bay 2,600,16] 

Smaller  Waterways  and  Harbors  2,336,606 

Total   Expenditures   9,770,963 

Georgia — 

Savannah  Harbor  8^448,708 

Savannah  River   1,176,286 

Brunswick  Harbor  1,262,944 

Altamaha,  Oconee,  Ocmulgee,  Chattahoochee  Riv^s. ...  1,600,924 

Total  Expenditurea   12,373,866 

Florida — 

St  John's  River 4,813,008 

Tampa   Bay    740,011 

Key  West  Harbor   703,000 

Smaller  Rivers  and  Harbors  4,949,044 

Total   Expenditures    11,206,068 

Alabama — 

Mobile  Bay  and  Harbor  6,870,662 

Alabama   River   799,976 

Black  Warrior  River  736,629 

SmaUer  Waterways   218,423 

Total  Expenditures  7,624,679 

Mississippi— 

Pascagoula  River  1,048,274 

Yazoo  River  1,079,677 

Mississippi  River  in  vicinity  of  Vicksburg 849,000 
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Giil4)ort  Harbor  S74yM5 

Smaller  Waterways  1,908,889 

Total  Bzpenditares  4,756^86 


Mississippi  Rlyer  near  Memphis SK^OOO 

Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rirers  441,028 

Total  Bzpenditares  608,028 

Kentncky — 

Kentucky  River   3,026,271 

Green  River   68S,428 

Green  and  Barren  Rivers  Jointly 185,000 

Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers  880,340 

Total  Ezp^ditures    4,677,044 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  also  shows  large  expend!- 
tares  on  the  different  rivers  within  Southern  Territory 
or  adjacent  thereto,  these  not  being  separable  by  states. 
Among  such  disbursements  should  be  mentioned  $23,- 
548,338.15  on  the  Ohio  Biver  and  $121,142,554.41  on  the 
Mississippi  Biver.  This  portion  of  the  report  also  shows 
expenditures  on  the  Black  Warrior  and  the  Tombigbee 
rivers  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  amounting  to  $3,929,- 
775.97,  on  the  Chattahoochee  Biver  in  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama amounting  to  $620,025.95,  on  the  Chattahoochee 
and  the  Flint  rivers  in  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama 
amounting  to  $133,000.00,  on  the  Coosa  Biver  in  (Georgia 
and  Alabama  amounting  to  $1,553,594.08,  and  on  the 
Cumberland  Biver  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  amounting 
to  $4,050,532.18. 

It  will  be  found  that  out  of  these  disbursements  of  up- 
wards of  $627,000,000.00  for  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments in  the  United  States  approximately  one-third  has 
been  expended  either  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio 
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rivers  or  on  the  coast  line  of  the  Soatbern  States  from  the 
Chesapeake  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  rivers  which  pene- 
trate these  states.  All  of  tliis  Is  highly  indicative  of  the 
great  activity  which  the  federal  government  has  exercised 
in  the  development  of  the  rivers,  harbors,  and  canals  of 
the  Southern  Territory.  Apparently,  the  government 
designs  to  make  of  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  the  James, 
the  Alabama,  the  Tombigbee,  the  Chattahoochee,  the 
Oomnlgee,  the  Savannah,  the  Cumberland,  and  the  Ten- 
nessee rivers  great  national  free  highways  for  the  carriage 
of  the  conamerce  of  this  country.  How  far  this  intention 
has  been  realized  can  be  ascertained  only  by  an  exam- 
ination of  the  tonnage  and  character  of  traffic  moving  on 
these  rivers. 


Wateb  Service  between  North  Atlantic  Ports  and 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulp  Pohts 


(a)  The  Important  Lines 


Probably  no  water  service  between  any  two  points  i 
the  United  States  is  more  efficient  than  is  the  water  serv- 
ice fomished  by  the  ships  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  plying 
between  the  North  Atlantic  ports  and  the  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  ports.  Among  the  principal  steamship  lines 
furnishing  service  of  this  character  should  be  mentioned 
the  following: 

Hnmber  of 
Karne  of  Sailings  ■alllngB  per 


4 


Old  Dumlulon  S.  S.  Co. 


Sonttiern  S.  8.  Go. 


between  week  eftcb 

w«y 

N.  T.  and  Norfolk  Harbor  points..  6 

Pblladetphia    and    Cbarleston    and 
Jacksonrllte    and   Tampa 1 
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Number  of 
Name  of  Sailing!  lailiiigt  per 

Steamer  Line  between  week  each 

way 

(Syde  8.  S.  Co.  New    York    and    Charleston    and 

Jadcsonyllle    4 

New  York  and  Brunswick 2 

Boston  and  Charleston  and  Ja^- 
oonTiUe    2 

Ocean  8.  8.  Co.  New  York  and  Savannah 3 

Boston  and  Savannah  2 

Baltimore  &  Carolina   8.   8.        Baltimore  and  Georgetown,  8.  CL, 
Ca  and  Charleston   1 

Merchants  &   Miners  Trans-     Boston  and  Norfolk 8 

portation  Ca  Provid^ice  and  Norfolk 3 

Baltimore  and   Norfolk 8 

Baltimore  and   Savannah 8 

EHiiladelphia  and  Savannah  and 

Jacksonville    3 

Mallory  8.  8.  Co.  New  York  and  Key  West,  Tampa 

and  Mobile  1 

Philadelphia  &  Gulf  8.  8.  Co.     Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans  and 

Charleston    3t 

Soathem  Padflc  8.  S.  Une.        New  York  and  New  Orleans 2 

^P»r  month. 


(b)  The  Important  Ports  and  Boat  Service 

The  port-to-port  business  of  Charleston,  Savannah, 
Brunswick,  and  Jacksonville  is  of  great  importance. 
Daring  the  calendar  year  1911, 1,005  vessels  entered  the 
port  of  Charleston,  of  which  873  carried  the  United  States 
flag.  Presumably  all  of  these  vessels  under  the  United 
States  flag  were  engaged  in  coastwise  traffic.  There  were 
forwarded  from  Charleston  by  schooner  to  eastern  portB 
during  the  calendar  year  1911,  106  vessel  loads  of  lum- 
ber, containing  47,191,107  feet,  and  7  vessel  loads  of  phos- 
phate rock,  containing  6,789  tons. 


1906,  SaTnnk  naked  f ontk  mmamg  ^tt  poits  itf  &» 
Atimie  Coftsft  itf  the  Uflified  Sutes.    BesuH  &e  cokS- 

is  aetred  bf 


•  J    •!    Il        ,1 


nah  aad  BlaffiaB,  lij  Ae  Merchnts  4  FanMis  Xsrigft- 
tkm  CcMBpniT  and  bj  the  .AagBSta  i  SsrsBBJ 
C(HD|MaTy  each  itf  vUek  fines  kas  tvo  boats  aad 
tao  saifings  per  aeek  bcfaeca  Saraaak  aad 
DnziDg  Ae  year  19IL  the  toona^  fm  aad  Id  f Meiga 
eomitzies  aoHHDitBd  to  277,S36  toss  eatcted  aad 
tons  deazed. 

Brunswick  aaotlier  pott  e£  eonsideiable 
is  sitnated  eiglitr  anles  soa&  <rf  Saraaaah.  la  adifitina 
to  the  Clyde  Stfanwhip  Ccnqpanr  she  is  scited  by  the 
BmnswidL  4  nonda  Steamboat  OoaBpanr*  which  far- 


6a^  and  Femanfina,  Fla^  and  a  senriee  six  to  tvdw 
thnes  a  week  between  Bnoiswick  and  St.  f^moms  Ga. 
The  Brnnswidi:  Jt  SatiDa  Steamboat  Oxnpai^  furmriiea 
service  three  times  a  week  betweoi  Brnnswidi:  and  Burnt 
Fork,  6a^  and  the  Brunswick.  St.  Smons  4  Darien  Com- 
pany furnishes  service  sx  times  a  week  between  Bmns- 
wi^  and  Darien,  Ga.  Clearanees  and  entruiees  d  all 
ships  in  the  foreign  trade  at  Bnmswidk  dnring  the  year 
1911  show  entrannps  of  74  steamships  and  15  saifing 
vessels  and  dearanees  of  70  steamdnps  and  13  saifing 
vessels.  Clearanees  and  entrances  of  all  ships  in  the 
coastwise  trade  of  Brunswick  daring  flie  year  1911  show 
entranees  of  143  steamships  and  122  sailing  vessels  and 
dearanoes  of  1^  steamddps  and  124  sailing  vesaelsu 
Daring  flie  same  year,  fliere  were  aboat  200  departures 
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from,  and  the  same  number  of  arrivals  at,  Brunswick 
of  steamboats  doing  business  on  the  Satilla  Biver. 

The  most  important  port  of  Florida  is  Jacksonville, 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  St.  John 's  Kiver,  about 
14  miles  from  its  mouth  and  155  miles  south  of  Savannah. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  steamboats  200  miles  above 
Jacksonville.  Jacksonville  is  served  by  the  Jacksonville 
&  Mayport  Steamship  Line  with  sis  sailings  a  week  be- 
tween Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Fulton,  Fla. ;  The  Clyde's 
St.  John's  River  Line  between  Jacksonville  and  Enter- 
prise, Fla.,  the  Beech  &  Miller  steamers  on  the  St.  John's 
Eiver  between  Jacksonville  and  Crescent  City,  Fla.,  and 
the  Inter-Ocean  Steamship  Company  betweeu  Jackson- 
ville and  Palatka,  Fla.,  each  with  three  sailings  a  week ; 
and  the  Independent  Line,  which  furnishes  a  service  six 
times  a  week  between  Jacksonville  and  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla.  All  of  this  is  in  addition  to  the  coastwise 
service  above  stated.  In  the  year  1911,  there  were  3,492 
arrivals  and  clearances  of  vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade 
and  239  in  the  foreign  trade.  The  value  of  the  imports 
during  that  year  was  $1,086,270.35,  while  the  value  of  the 
exports  for  the  first  eleven  months  was  $2,141,358.26. 

A  South  Carolina  port  of  less  importance  is  Port  Boyal. 
The  town  is  on  an  island  near  Port  Royal  Entrance,  four 
miles  south  of  Beaufort,  and  has  water  service  furnished 
by  the  Beaufort  &  Savannah  Line  with  from  three  to  six 
Bailings  a  week  between  that  port  and  Savannah,  Ga. 

Another  Florida  port  of  constantly  increasing  impor- 
tance is  Tampa,  which  is  located  at  the  head  of  Tampa 
Bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hillsboro  River,  240  miles  south- 
west of  Jacksonville.  Besides  the  Mallory  Steamship 
Line  and  the  Southern  Steamship  Company,  it  is  served 
by  the  Tampa,  Hunter's  Point  &  Sarasota  Steamboat 
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Company,  plying  between  Tampa  and  Sarasota,  Fla.,  I 
three  times  a  week ;  by  the  St.  Petersburg  Transportation  J 
Company  plyiug  between  Tampa  and  Ellington,  Fla.,  four  | 
timeaaweek;  and  by  the  Penn  Steamship  Line  every  ten  I 
days  between  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Tampa,  Fla.  J 

The  most  important  Gulf  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexic^  1 
is  New  Orleans,  La.    It  ia  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  River  distant  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth. 
In  addition  to  the  eastern  service  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Gulf  Steamship    Company    and    the    Southern    Pacific 
Steamship  Line,  it  enjoys  a  very  large  vessel  service  in 
every  direction  open  by  water.    The  total  number  of  ves- 
sels engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  that  entered  the  port 
of  New  Orleans  during  the  calendar  year  1911  was  l,101t 
of  which  1,085  were  steamships  and  16  were  sailing  ves- 
sels. During  the  same  period  1,118  vessels  engaged  in 
tlie  foreign  trade  cleared  from  the  port  of  New  Orleans, 
of  which  1,102  were  steamships  and  16  were  sailing  ves- 
sels.  The  Dock  Board  reports  1,497  steamboat  arrivals 
at  New  Orleans  during  the  year  1911,  298  arrivals  of 
niiscellaneous  craft,  consisting  of  flat  boats,  coal  and 
gravel  barges,   tugs,    transportation    barges,    etc.,    and 
'-,142  arrivals  of  luggers,  gasoline  boats,  etc.,  engaged 
in  the  oyster,  fish,  vegetable,  and   small  merchandise 
trade.    New  Orleans  was  founded  in  1718  and  had  a 
population  of  approximately  150,000  prior  to  the  build- 
ing of  any  rmlroads  connecting  it  with  the  Ohio  Eiver 
cities.    Through  all  the  early  years  in  the  history  of  New 
Orleans  one  can  note  a  steadily  increasing  tonnage  of 
freight  received  via  the  Mississippi  River:  for  the  fiscal 
years  ended  September  1,  1822,  136,400  tons  were  re- 
ceived;   1832,  244,600   tons;    1842,   566,500  tons;   1852, 
1,160,500  tons;  1860.  2,187,560  tons.     The  first  annual 
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report  on  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1876,  shows  that  the  tonnage 
received  at  New  Orleans  during  the  year  1875  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi Biver  was  724,198  tons,  while  the  total  amount 
brought  in  by  the  railroads  during  the  same  period  was 
216,940  tons.  During  the  same  year  236,694  tons  were 
shipped  out  by  the  Mississippi  Biver,  while  only  166,396 
tons  were  shipped  out  by  rail.  This  same  report  shows 
that  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1876,  the  total  re- 
ceipt of  cotton  at  New  Orleans  was  1,424,003  bales,  of 
which  1,105,393  bales,  or  78  per  cent,  were  brought  in 
by  river.  The  value  of  the  exports  from  New  Orleans  in 
1880  amounted  to  $90,000,000;  in  1910,  to  $140,000,000; 
and  in  1911,  to  $172,789,754.  In  1911  its  foreign  receipts 
were  2,019,067  tons  and  its  clearances  2,249,883  tons. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  is  another  port  of  considerable  importance 
on  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  it  being  third  in  point  of  volume 
of  tonnage.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mobile 
Biver  at  its  entrance  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  30 
miles  from  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  and  140  miles  east  of  New 
Orleans.  Mobile  is  served  by  the  Mallory  Steamship 
Company  heretofore  mentioned  and  by  the  Pensacola, 
St.  Andrews  &  Oulf  Steamship  Company  once  a  week 
between  Mobile  and  Oulf  coast  points  as  far  as  Carra- 
belle,  Fla.  A  steamboat  line  furnishes  a  service  once  a 
week  to  Selma  and  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  twice  a  week 
to  Demopolis  and  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  Mobile  has  an  ad- 
vantageous position  for  trade,  it  being  the  natural  outlet 
of  one  of  the  great  cotton  regions  of  the  United  States. 
The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the  port  of 
Mobile  during  the  year  1911  was  673,  of  which  142  were 
sailing  vessels  and  532  steamships.  Foreign  receipts  in 
the  same  year  amounted  to  677,445  tons  and  clearances 
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Thet 


1  value  of  t 


amoaDted  to  743,55 

throagh  the  port  for  the  year  1911  was  $30,154,037,  while 

the  value  of  the  imports  during  the  same  period  was 

$4,031,737. 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  located  on  the  bay  of  that  name,  has 
the  finest  natural  harbor  on  the  Gulf  Coast  and  ranks 
next  after  Mobile  in  importance  of  foreign  trade.  The 
Pensacola,  St.  Andrews  &  Gulf  Steamship  Company  gives 
it  regular  water  connection  with  Mobile  and  ports  east  as 
far  as  Carrabelle,  Fla. 


3.  Sbifments  from  Principal  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
Ports 

The  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United 
States  Army  for  the  calendar  year  1910  gives  the  total 
amount  of  the  waterbome  shipments  at  the  principal 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  named  below: 


At  Tons 

Norfolk.   Va.    12.477,501 


N.  C.      944,657 


Charlnton,    8.    O.  1,111,952 


SxTannah,   Ga. 


nmandlDa,  Fla. . 


JftCkaoDTUIe.  Fla..   1,736,912 


Consisting  principally  of 
Coal,  cotton,  (erttllzers,  forest  anfl  agrl- 
oiltnral    products,    and    geuerni    mer- 
chandise. 

Cotton,  cottonseed  meal,  naval  etores, 
fertilizers,  cont,  forest  products,  and 
general  mercbandise. 
Cotton,  cotton  goods,  fertilizer  mater- 
ials, proTlsloiis,  general  mercbandise. 
Naval  stores,  fertilizer  produce,  iron. 
cotton,  Inmber,  and  general  niercban- 
dlse. 

Cotton,  lumber,  cross  ties,  naval  storeB, 
and  general  merch.indlae. 
Lumber,  phosphate  rocli,  naval  stores, 
etc. 

Coal,  cement,  fertilizer  materlala, 
Inmher,  oil.  phosphate  roct,  steel  rails, 
and  general  merchandise. 


I 


At 

Tons 

Key  West,  Fla... 

438,776 

lampa,  Fla 

2*246,549 

PeDMCola,  Fla.  .. 

922,870 

liobile.  Ala. 

1.193,203 
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Cbimitting  prinoipally  of 

Cattle,  cement,  dgara,  croia  tiea,  imll* 
road  iron,  sandstone,  grav^  tobacco^ 
distilled  water,  and  general  mer- 
cbandlse. 

Goal,  fruits,  fertiliiers,  logs,  naral 
stores,  crude  oil,  phosphate,  totmcoo^ 
▼egetables,  and  general  merchandise. 
Cotton,  naval  stores,  lumbw,  fertillaer 
materials,  mahogany,  and  general  mer- 
chandise. 

Cotton,    cotton    products,    breadstnffki 
hog  products,  lumber  and  timber,  ba- 
nanas, and  sisal  grasa 
New  Orleans,  La.  4,300,209         Cotton,    forest    products,    fruits,    and 

wide  range  of  merchandise. 

4.  NuiiBEB  OF  Vessels  and  Tonnage  in  the  Southeast 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on 
Transportation  by  Water,  published  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  .and  Labor,  part  I,  Table  XXTT,  under  the 
caption  of  *  *  Operating  Agencies  of  Vessels  in  the  United 
States  in  1907,**  shows  the  following  number  of  vessels 
and  the  tonnage  handled  by  such  : 

steam 
Vessels  Barges  Tonnage 

AtlanUc  Coast    96  86        158,386 

Alabama  River  1  209 

ApalachicoU   Riyer    1  154 

CSape  Fear  Rirer  5  506 

Coosa  RlTer  2  209 

Cumberland  River 6  1,427 

Flint   River    8  500 

Onlf  Coast  16  5,062 

James  River   1  814 

Mississippi  River   45  8         18^17 

Ohio  River   14  17           94B6 

Peedee  River   4 

Santee  River  1 

Savannah  River 4  Z,19% 
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The  report  shows  also  a  large  number  of  vessels  en- 
gaged exclusively  in  one  class-  of  tralidc,  such  as  the  car- 
riage of  lumber,  coal,  etc.  It  shows  also  a  limited  number 
of  towing  lines,  some  of  which  are  engaged  on  the  rivers 
flowing  through  the  South  Atlantic  States  and  the  Gulf 
States. 

The  report  also  shows  123  steamships  and  5,758  barges 
with  a  combined  tonnage  capacity  of  3,559,878  tons  en- 
gaged in  coal  traffic  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  rivers 
and  their  tribatariee.  Of  this  number  83  steamers  and 
4,070  barges,  with  a  combined  tonnage  capacity  of  2,809,- 
052  tons,  are  owned  by  one  company  and  operated  from 
Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans  and  intermediate  points. 
The  report  also  shows  a  limited  number  of  towing  corpo- 
rations engaged  in  business  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
rivers  and  their  tributaries. 

5.  Principal  Navioablb  Stbeams 

The  principal  navigable  streams  flowing  into  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  south  of  the  Potomac  River  are  the  Rappa- 
hannock, Pamunkey,  the  York,  the  Chickahominy,  the 
James,  the  Cowan,  the  Roanoke,  the  Tar,  the  Neuse, 
the  Black,  the  Cape  Fear,  the  Waccanaw,  the  Pedee,  the 
Little  Pedee,  the  Wateree,  the  Congaree,  the  Santee, 
the  Edisto,  the  Savannah,  the  Oconee,  the  Ocmulgee,  the 
Altamaha,  the  St.  Mary's,  and  the  St.  John's  rivers. 

The  principal  navigable  streams  emptying  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  are  the  Suwanee,  the  Chattahoochee,  the 
Flint,  the  Apalachicola,  the  Mobile,  the  Alabama,  the 
'^Dmbigbee.  the  Warrior,  the  Pascagoula,  the  Pearl,  and 
the  Mississippi  rivers.  The  principal  navigable  tributa- 
ries of  the  Mississippi  Biver  emptying  into  the  Missis- 
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sippi  from  the  east  are  the  Yazoo,  the  Big  Sunflower,  the 
Tallahatchie^  the  Big  Black,  and  the  Ohio  rivers.  The 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  Biver  are  the  Tennessee, 
the  Cumberland,  the  Green,  the  Barren,  the  Kentucky, 
the  Big  Sandy,  the  Great  Kanawha,  and  the  Little  Ka- 
nawha  rivers. 

6.  Tonnage  on  Diffebent  Bivebs  During  1910 

In  the  following  table  has  been  compiled  the  actual  ton- 
nage moving  on  the  different  rivers  in  Southern  Terri- 
tory during  the  calendar  year  1910.  This  is  taken  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United 
States  Army  for  the  year  1911 : 

Tons 

Virginia  Rlyers  SM7JB21 

North  Oarollna  Riven 1^68,742 

South  Carolina   Rivers 651,643 

Georgia   RlTers   13W96 

Florida  Rivers  491,768 

Alabama   Rivers   480.161 

Missiasippi  Rivers    1,978,682 

The  Mississippi  River 

Between  St  Louis  and  Cairo 289,759 

Between  Cairo  and  Memphis 1,069,195 

Between  Memphis  and  Vicksburg 980,886 

Between  Vicksburg  and  New  Orleans 1,580,280 

Tennessee  Rivers   1,567.407 

The   Ohio   River 11,112.216 

West  Virginia  Rivers 1,562,408 

The  Kentucky  River 254.721 

7.  Water  Transportation  at  Present  CoMPOtED  wfth 

That  of  the  Past 

In  earlier  days  when  the  Southern  States  were  not  so 
ramified  with  railroads,  the  transportation  service  on  the 
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varioDS  inland  waterways  was  much  greater  than  at  the 
present  time.  In  that  period  manufacturing  and  trade 
found  the  lines  of  least  resistance  in  the  channels  of  water 
transportation,  and  those  sections  and  cities  were  the 
strongest  which  could  best  avail  themselves  of  this 
auxiliary  of  commerce.  At  the  present  time  the  condi- 
tions have  so  materially  changed  that,  as  compared  with 
forty  or  sixty  years  ago,  the  number  of  steamboats  has 
greatly  lessened,  although  barge  transportation  is  prob- 
ably greater  now  than  in  the  heyday  of  steamboating. 
This  change  is  due  to  a  logical  evolution.  The  river  cities, 
no  longer  dominating  in  the  production  and  distribution 
and  being  the  gateways  of  trade,  sections  and  cities  which, 
being  more  or  less  remote  from  available  water  highways, 
rely  on  rail  transportation  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  any 
given  service  required,  have  sprung  into  being  and  prom- 
inence. Promptness  and  regularity,  attributes  which  are 
always  before  rail  carriers,  are  of  ever-increasing  impor- 
tance to  trade.  Today,  water  transportation  is  largely 
that  of  service  between  the  towns  and  country  side  on  or 
closely  adjacent  to  the  waterways,  and  there  boat  trans- 
portation wiU  always  be  in  control  of  the  rate  situation. 
Notwithstanding  the  lessened  amount  of  steamboat 
transportation,  the  influence  which  was  so  compelling  in 
creating  the  present  rail  rale  structures  and  in  fixing  the 
plane  or  measure  of  the  rates  themselves,  will  continue. 
Between  waterside  towns,  in  most  instances,  the  active 
competition  of  the  boats  with  the  rail  lines  continues,  but 
the  potentiality  of  the  old  competition  remains  in  any 
event,  not  only  because  the  raising  of  the  rail  rates  would 
be  an  open  invitation  to  an  immediate  increase  in  the  boat 
service,  but  because  public  policy  voiced  in  legislative 
enactments  has  provided  against  advances  after  active 
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oompetition  has  lessened  or  ceased.  The  indirect  poten- 
tiality of  water  competition^  which  had  its  eipression  in 
the  relative  adjustment  from  places  not  subject  to  direct 
water  competition  or  where  joint  water-and-rail  competi- 
tion had  an  infiaencey  must  likewise  continue. 

Coastwise  service  along  the  eastern  and  southern 
boundaries  of  the  territory,  far  from  lessening,  is,  in  the 
aggregate,  gradually  increasing. 


TEST  QUESTIONS 

These  qnestioiiB  are  for  the  student  to  use  in  tetiiiig 
knowledge   of   the   assignment.     The   answers   shoaM 
be  written  ont,  bnt  are  not  to  be  sent  in  to  the  University. 

1.  Define  the  boundaries  of  Southern  Territory. 

2.  What  is  the  basic  principle  of  rate  construction  t 

3.  What  is  the  controlling  factor  in  rate-making  in  this 
territory  t 

4.  Illustrate  the  effect  of  market  competition. 

5.  With  the  rates  of  what  other  territory  do  those  applied 
in  Southern  Territory  favorably  compare! 

6.  Define  the  boundaries  of  Seaboard  Territory. 

7.  Mention  ten  points  in  Southeastern  Territory. 

8.  What  are  the  principal  port  cities  in  Carolina  territory  t 

9.  What  states  are  included  in  Mississippi  Valley  territory  t 

10.  Discuss  briefly  the  development  of  the  southern  basing 
points. 

11.  For  what  purpose  were  the  early  railroads  constructed  in 
this  territory  t 

12.  During  what  period  was  the  southern  rate  structure  as  it 
stands  today  developed  f 

13.  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  common  point  and  a 
ba.sing  point? 

14.  To  what  cause  may  the  establishment  of  the  so-called 
''artificial  base  points"  be  attributed t 
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15.  What  are  the  most  important  factors  in  southern  rate- 
making  t 

16.  Give  an  illustration  of  direct  competition  between  riTal 
routes. 

17.  What  are  the  more  important  rivers  in  the  state  of 
Georgia  t 

18.  Enumerate  some  of  the  water  carriers  serving  the  South 
Atlantic  ports. 

19.  Of  what  products  does  the  bulk  of  commerce  in  this  ter* 
ritory  consist? 

20.  What  arc  the  principal  navigable  streams  emptying  into 
theGulf  of  Mexico! 

21.  Upon   what   river   is  the   greatest   volume   of   traffic 
handled  t 

22.  In  the  absence  of  water  competition  upon  the  rivers, 
could  the  rates  be  materially  advanced  t 
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CHAPTEB  Xin 
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A  eonqparison  of  the  gToapbigB  of  Tnmk  limt  mmd 
Sew  Fugtand  territories  as  shown  en  Mafis  5  mad  7 
of  the  Atlas  of  RaSwaif  Trafie  Maps,  win  disclose^  in 
addition  to  the  irregnlarity  of  the  groupiags,  sereial 
more  groups  nnder  the  eastboond  adjnstment  not  shown 
on  the  map  for  wesdioand  rates,  the  nme  important  of 
which  are  the  Bockland,  Me^  mmd  Stanstead,  Qae^ 
gronps.  However,  this  differoiee  in  the  giuupiug  does 
not  always  result  in  a  difference  in  rates,  sinee  the 
rates  from  a  great  part  of  the  percentage  territorr  to 
both  Boddand  and  Stanstead  are  made  the  same  as 
the  rates  to  Boston.  From  short-hanl  points,  that  is, 
from  those  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  percentage 
gronps,  owing  to  the  exaction  of  minimum  rates,  whidi 
are  made  the  same  as  interior  percentage  groiq>  points 
beyond,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  rates  estaUished  to 
the  respective  gronps. 

Until  the  general  advance  in  freight  rates  in  this 
territory  was  authorized,  in  1914,  there  was,  owing  to 
a  difference  in  the  rule  for  the  disposition  of  frac- 
tions, a  difference  in  the  rates  from  the  percentage 
groups  to  New  York  as  compared  with  the  rates  from 
York  to  the  same  percentage  groups. 

In   availing  themselves   of  the  increase   sanctioned, 
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CHAPTER  Xm 

AXX-RAH.  RATXS  BASTBOUHD 

Class  Bates 

A  comparison  of  the  groupings  of  Trunk  Line  and 
New  England  territories  as  shown  on  Maps  S  and  7 
of  the  Atlas  of  Railway  Traffic  Maps,  will  disclose,  in 
addition  to  the  irregularity  of  the  groupings,  several 
more  groups  under  the  eastbound  adjustment  not  shown 
on  the  map  for  westbound  rates,  the  more  important  of 
which  are  the  Rockland,  Me.,  and  Stanstead,  Que., 
groups.  However,  this  difference  in  the  grouping  does 
not  always  result  in  a  difference  in  rates,  since  the 
rates  from  a  great  part  of  the  percentage  territory  to 
both  Rockland  and  Stanstead  are  made  the  same  as 
the  rates  to  Boston.  From  short-haul  points,  that  is, 
from  those  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  percentage 
groups,  owing  to  the  exaction  of  minimum  rates,  which 
are  made  the  same  as  interior  percentage  group  points 
beyond,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  rates  established  to 
the  respective  groups. 

Until  the  general  advance  in  freight  rates  in  this 
territory  was  authorized,  in  1914,  there  was,  owing  to 
a  difference  in  the  rule  for  the  disposition  of  frac- 
tions, a  difference  in  the  rates  fro7n  the  percentage 
groups  to  New  York  as  compared  with  the  rates  from 
New  York  to  the  same  percentage  groups. 
In    availing  themselves   of   the   increase   sanctioned, 
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the  carriers  established  a  new  rule  for  the  disposition 
of  fractions  and  made  it  applicable  on  both  east  and 
westbound  traffic,  with  the  result  that  the  rates/  both 
east  and  westbound  between  New  York  and  Chicago  are 
the  same.  Consequently  the  rates  shown  in  Table  17 
usually  apply  also  from  the  various  percentage  groups 
to  New  York  although,  as  previously  explained^  the 
outlines  of  the  groups  are  not  the  same  for  both 
adjustments. 

In  Table  21  we  have  taken  Chicago  as  a  representative 
point  of  origin  and  have  shown  the  rates  applying  there- 
from to  various  eastern  seaboard  and  interior  basing 
points. 

TABLE  21 


All-Rail  Bates  fboh 

Chicaqo  to 

Eastern  Base  Points 

QoTemed  1 

t>7  Official  a 

^MBifici 

ition 

FaAif  Chf'^a./ia 

BATI8 

IN  Cents  pie  100  Pounm 

"■ 

X  KVJ&      V^SLT 

To 

Claasee 

1 

2 

tt25 

3 

^6 

4 

5 

6 

^M8 

New  YoriL   . 

, . . N.  X. 

90 

ti 

if 

M 

48 

4i 

34 

30 

4A.it 

BottoB    .... 

Mm. 

BoeUand    .. 

.  .Mew  ' 

97 

85 

72.5 

65 

52 

46 

39 

32 

58.5 

SUnftaad  .. 

..Qne. 

PhilaMphia 

...Pa. 

88 

77 

65.5 

58 

46.5 

40 

34 

28 

46.5 

Baltimore    . 

. . . .  Md. 

87 

76 

64.5 

57 

45.5 

39 

33 

27 

45.5 

Albaa  J    .... 

.  .N.  I. 

86.5 

76 

64.5 

50.5 

46 

40.5 

34.5 

29 

46.5 

Qtiea  

.  .N.  Y. 

81 

71 

60.5 

54 

43 

38 

32.5 

27 

43.5 

Sjraeuee  ... 

.  .N.  Y. 

72 

63 

53.5 

48 

38.5 

33.5 

29 

24 

38.5 

Boeheeter   .. 

JJ.Y. 

Mt.   Morris. 

.  N.  Y. 

66.5 

58.5    49.5 

44JS 

35.5 

31 

26JS 

22 

85.5 

Emporium  .. 

..Pa. 

(/Qmberland 
Elkina    . .  .Vi 

..Md. 
^  Va. 

72 

63 

53  JS 

48 

dBJ5 

83  JS 

89 

24 

38JS 

Norfolk    ... 

..Va. 

Richmond 

..Va. 

87 

76 

64.5 

57 

45.5 

89 

83 

87 

45JS 

Ljnebbarg 

...Va. 

The  rates  to  points  other  than  New  York  are  estab- 
lished in  conformity  with  the  basis  set  forth  in  Table 
22,  and  to  illustrate  the  working  of  these  formulas,  the 
indi\ndnal  items  comprising  the  table  will  be  taken  up  in 
their  order. 

•  Part  2,  page  9S. 
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TABLE  22 
Basis  vob  ComriBUCTiON  or  Easiboumd  Class  Ratbs  rsoii 

PlBBCENTAGB  TkBKITOBT  TO  TbUNK  LiNB  BaSB  PoIMTB 


m 

To 
Qaouvt 

Fbom 

Tmar 

cnnuLGK 

Qboitpb 

Ratis  Oft  Abbttbabibb  nr 
Cbhts  pbb  100  Pounds 

f* 

CiMses 

Rbmabks 

1       2       3       4       5       6      1 

2 

T 


N.Y. 


100 


90      79     60     42     36     30 


Boston, 

MSSB. 

Roek- 
Und, 
Me. 

Stan- 
stesd, 
Que. 


60 
66^-120 


5 
7 


4 
6 


3 
5 


3 
4 


2i 
3 


2 
2 


Base  scale 


Higher   tliaa   New 
York 


00-120 


60-120 


Philadel- 
phia, 
Pa, 

Balti- 
more, 
Md. 


AJbany. 
N.Y. 


8 


10 


Utica, 
N.Y. 


N.Y. 


Roches- 
ter. 
N.Y. 

Mt.  Mor- 
ris, 
N.Y. 


60 
66i-120 

60 
66}-120 


©60 
66i- 


a 
b 


c 

66i-7l 

72-78 

79-100 

Over  100 


(D60  b 

66f71 

72-78 

79-100 

Over  100 


®6o|  b 

(i)66i-71 
72-78 
7».100 

Over  100 


6 
2 


6 
2 


2 

2 


2 
2 


2 

2 


2 
2 


\ 


6 
3 


6 
3 


3 
3 


3 
3 


3 
3 


3 
3 


} 


4 
4 
4 
3 
3 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Same  as  Boston,  ob- 
serving QeveUnd- 
Boston    rates    as 


minima 


Same  as  Boston,  ob- 
serving Toleda- 
BostOB    rates    as 


LesBthan  New  York 


Leas  than  New  York 


851 
92 
100 
96 


New 
York 
rates 


801 

85 

92 

83 

87 

90 

91 


New  York 
rates 


New  York 


%  of  New 
York  rates 
but  not 
leas  than 
arbitearies 
over  Buf- 
falo rates 
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TABLE  22— Cobtinued 


1 

To 

EASTBRIf 

Groups 

From 
Pbr- 

GENTAGB 

Groups 

Rates  or  ARsmuRnM  in 
Cents  per  100  Pounds 

Classes 

Rbmarss 

12       3       4       5       6 

11 

®Chiin. 
beriand, 
Md. 

®60 

661-71 

72-78 

79-120 

Over  120 

• 

Arbitrary  rates 
74] 

76  %of  New  York 
80f    rates 
82 

12 

Belington- 
Elkins, 
W.Va. 

60-120 

Cumberland  rates 

but  not  less  than 

48.1  40.8  30^  20.9  17.8  14.6 

13 

©Virginia 
Cities 
and 
Straa- 
burg 
groups 

60-120 

®®© 
Same   rates   as    to 

Baltimore 

(DVarylns  peroentages  are  esUblinhed  from  points  In  the  60  per  cent  group. 

(DCentral  Freight  AssociaUon  legislation  provides  the  foUowlng  rates  from 
pointa  shown  below,  subject  to  the  rates  from  same  poinU  of  origin  to  Johnstown. 
Pa.,  as  minima. 

Rates  in  Cents  prii  100  Pounda 


Fbom 

Brocton N.  Y.  I 

Butier Pa 

Oorry ,.Pa 

Dayton N.  Y 

Dunkirk N.  Y 

Brie Pa 

Falconer  Jet N.  Y 

Franklin Pa 

Inrlneton Pa 

Jamestown N.  Y. 

Mayyille N.Y.I 

MeadTiUe PaJ 

OOCitT Pa. 

Tltusville Pa. 

Union  City Pa. 

Warren Pa. 

Westflold N.  Y. 


3 


4S.5 


11 


62.0 


24 


17 


113 


®Tbe  rates  to  the  Cumberland  group  may  not  be  less  than  to  the  Johnatowa 
group  from  the  same  percentage  points  In  any  case. 

0The  Virginia  Citlris  are  Burkeville.  Kilbj.  Lynchburg.  Norfolk.  Pelsralmrjg. 
Pinners  Point.  Richmond,  Roanoke,  and  Suffolk.  The  staUoos  grouped  aa  tfia 
Strasburg  group  on  Map  7  take  the  same  rates  as  the  Virginia  CiUes.  but  tte 
Straflburg  stations  are  not  dflted  as  Virginia  Cities  In  the  tariffs.  The  Vlrgliite 
CiUes  group  shown  on  Map  7  includes  the  points  that  take  the  same  rates  aa  tb^ 
Virginia  CiUos  Usted  in  this  note. 

©Except  that  fTom  points  taking  (1)  loss  than  77  per  cent  of  the  Ohleagq* 
New  York  rates  and  {2)  higher  than  77  par  cent  of  the  Chicago-New  York 
rates  which  are  located  on,  and  east  of.  the  N.  &  W.  Ry..  Columbus,  Ohio,  to 


Porumouth,  Ohio,  and  south  of  the  P.  C.  C.  Ac  8t.  I>.  Ry..  Columbus,  Ohio,  to 

I  Ooliimbaa» 

,  to  Baltimore,  Md. 

Md^,  ezo&pt  that  on  trafflc^riginatrng  southof^ho'dhioRrvef  and  east  ofllioi 


Steubenville.  Ohio.  Inclusive,  rates  are  not  less  than  the  rates  from 
Ohio,  to  Baltimore,  Md. 

®In  no  case  will  the  through  rate  eiceed  the  published  rata  to  BalttmoriL 


portion  of  the  Mississippi  River  extending  from  Cairo.  111.,  to  New  Orieaaa,  EiH 
the  arbltraries  named  must  be  added  to  the  rate  to  Pituburgh  regardless  of  tmm 

3 to  Baltimore.  _  .  ^ 

Rates  to  Strasburg  will  In  no  case  be  less  than  rates  to  Richmond.  Va. 
Tbe  flrst-dasB  arbitrary  from  Mercer.  Pa.,  and  Stoneboro.  Pa..  Is  four  (4) 
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Item  1  of  tba  abova  table  shows  th«  olass  rates  from 
he  100  per  cent  territory  {Chicago)  to  New  York.  This 
A&BB  scale  is  used  as  a  basis  for  class  rates  from 
vestem  percentage  territory  to  eastern  groups  in  Trank 
ne  and  New  England  territories. 
To  many  of  the  destinations,  the  rates  from  the  60 
>er  cent  group  are  varying  percentages  to  be  applied 
'  therefrom  owing  to  the  subdivision  of  this  group. 
This  adjustment,  owing  to  its  many  ramifications,  will 
be  taken  up  in  the  last  part  of  this  treatise,  and  the 
present  discussion  of  rate  making  confined  to  those 
^onps  taking  66^  per  cent  to  120  per  cent,  inclusive, 
:     of  the  base  scale. 

^L  To  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Boston  Rate  Points. — Contrary 
Bio  the  principle  employed  in  establishing  westbound 
^bates  from  Boston,  previously  discussed,  whereinto  the 
Hp^ater  part  of  percentage  territory  New  York  rates 
B^e  apphed  from  Boston,  the  rates  from  all  points  in 
percentage  territory  to  Boston  are  made  by  the  addi- 
tion of  fixed  arbitrariea.  These  figures  are  added  to 
i^hatever  rate  is  established  from  the  percentage  group 
question  to  New  York.  Table  22  indicates  that  the 
atea  from  Chicago  to  Boston  are  the  following  arbi- 
raries  over  the  rates  established  to  New  York: 


p^Tiese  are  the  figures  indicate 
■for  the  100  per  cent  group. 
To  Rockland,  Me.,  and  Poinl.' 
e    same    formula    tbat    wii 
„    rates  to  Boston,  is  em|iii> 
,_►  Eockland,  Me.,  and  point- 
proviso  that  in  no  event  aif 
rates  established  from  ''. 
wint)  to  Boston,  Mass. 


im  a  of  Table  : 
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For  example,  71  per  cent  of  the  Chioago-New  York 
rates  jrieMs  the  following  figaree  for  the  respective 

classes : 


Classes  

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Rates   

64 

5e 

42.& 

30 

25.5 

21.5 

The  addition  of  the  Boston  arbitraries  indicated  in  item 
2  of  Table  22,  results  in  the  following  through  rates  from 
the  71  per  cent  group  to  Boston : 


Classes  

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Bates   

71 

62 

47.5 

34 

28.5 

nj5 

As  the  rates  established  under  the  same  principle  from 
all  groups  taking  less  than  71  per  cent  of  the  Chicago- 
New  York  rates  would  be  lower  than  these  indicated, 
the  71  per  cent  Boston  rates  are  held  as  minima  from 
all  points  east.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  haul  to  the 
Rockland  group  is,  in  all  instances,  much  longer  than 
the  average  haul  to  the  Boston  group,  which  accounts 
for  the  application  of  the  minima. 

Particularly  as  concerns  the  northern  part  of  New 
England  Territory  freight  traffic  is  very  light,  to  say 
the  least,  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage  being  accounted  for 
in  movements  of  forest  products  which  of  necessity  must 
carry  low  rates  in  order  to  encourage  their  movementy 
and  the  application  of  the  minimum  rates,  so  far  as 
general  merchandise  traffic  is  concerned,  in  some  measure 
offsets  the  expense  incurred  in  affording  this  servioe. 
Consequently,  many  of  the  smaller  lines  and  branch  liuM 
of  trunk  line  systems  as  well,  adjust  their  rates  to  poiate 
on  such  lines  by  the  addition  of  fixed  local  rates  to  the 
base-point  rate. 

The  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad,  running  ia  a 
northwesterly  direction  from  Bangor  through  the  State 
of  Maine  to  St.  John,  Me.,  provides  for  the  addition  to 
the  ratos  currently  applicable  to  Bodcland,  Me.  (Boston 
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tate  point)  of  rates  on  ascending  scales,  as  the  distance 
from  the  base  point  hecomea  greater,  till,  at  St.  John, 
Ifae  Bcale  is  as  follows : 


This  makes  the  first-class  rate  from  Chicago  to  St 
John  $1.46  and  the  sixth-class  rate  55  cents  for  one 
hundred  pounds,  the  rates  to  other  stations  on  the  line 
varying  from  14  cents  to  49  cents  above  the  established 
rates  to  Boston  on  first-clasa  freight  and  from  4.5  cents 
to  23  cents  on  sixth-class  freight,  the  sixth-class  arbi- 
trary of  23  cents  being  almost  as  much  as  the  rate  on 
that  class  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  the  last-named 
rate  being  30  cents. 

Tlie  eastbound  rates  from  Central  Freight  Associ»- 
Uon  Territory  to  northern  Maine  as  affecting  the  theory 
that  rates  should  be  the  same  in  both  directions  may 
appear  unreasonable  in  comparison  with  the  westbound 
rates.  The  westbound  rates,  however,  were  made  the 
Mine  as  those  from  New  York  to  enable  the  New  Eng- 
land factories  to  compete  with  those  of  the  New  York 
?roDp  and  to  meet  water  competition  from  the  New 
England  ports.  The  same  necessity  for  granting 
extremely  low  eastboand  rates  does  not  exist,  since 
nortiieni  Maine,  lying  well  east  of  New  York,  is  sparsely 
settled  and  served  by  railways  of  light  tonnage.  The 
Bockland  rates,  plus  the  49  cents  on  first-class  freight, 
are  probably  not  unreasonable  on  shipmentf?  fi  ■  ;  ''  ; 
tral  Freight  Association  Territory  to  St 
in  extreme  northern  Maine.    " 

westbound  rates  are  made  tO  n' 

the  freight  on  the  New  Engiaiu 

Industrial    competition    anii 
important  factors  in  forcing  il) 
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The  eastbound  rates  are  reasonable  while  the  west- 
bound rates  are  abnormally  low. 

Conunissioner  Charles  A.  Proaty,  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  the  New  England  investiga- 
tion, wrote  the  following  paragraph  concerning  freight 
rates  in  New  England  Territory: 

The  long  distance  rates  which  New  England  enjoys  are  gen- 
erally very  favorable  to  that  locality  .  .  .  rates  upon  the 
products  of  New  England  to  markets  of  consumption  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  are  unusually  low.  This  is  sometimes  due 
to  the  voluntary  acts  of  the  carriers  in  order  to  put  the  manu- 
facturer of  New  England  upon  a  competitive  basis  with  the  near 
producing  point  of  which  paper  is  an  illustration.  The  rate  on 
that  commodity  from  producing  points  in  Maine  to  Chicago  is 
20  cents  per  100  pounds  for  a  haul  of  approximately  1,300  miles. 
Most  of  the  low  long  distance  rates  from  New  England  are,  how- 
ever, due  to  water  competition.  This  is  the  case  with  those  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  with  those  to  interior  territory  contiguous 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  which  is  affected  by  that  competition.  This 
is  also  true  of  the  great  mass  of  rates  into  the  southwest  and 
even  into  the  central  west. 

To  Stanstead,  Que.,  and  Points  Taking  the  Same 
Rates. — In  constructing  rates  to  points  in  this  group 
and  points  basing  thereon,  the  same  general  procedure 
is  employed  as  in  the  Rockland  adjustment,  subject^ 
however,  as  minimum  rates,  to  those  that  may  be  estab- 
lished from  Toledo  (a  78  per  cent  point)  to  Boston, 
the  class  rate  from  the  78  per  cent  group  to  Boston, 
being  as  follows: 


Classes  

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Rates 

77 

67.5 

52 

37 

31 

25.5 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Points  Basing 
Thereon. — As  is  the  case  in  the  westbound  adjustment, 
rates  from  percentage  groups  to  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  are  adjusted  on  a  differential  basis  with 
regard  to  such  rates  ds  may  be  established  to  New 
York.     The  differentials  themselves,  however,  are  not 
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on  the  same  measure,  being  lower  on  both  first  and 
second  classes,  resulting  from  a  compromise  between 
the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  interests,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  New  York  interests,  on  the  other. 

In  the  application  of  these  differentials,  it  will  be 
noted  that,  except  from  60  per  cent  points,  the  rates 
on  all  classes  to  Philadelphia  are  uniformly  2  cents 
under  New  York  rates,  while  Baltimore,  in  turn,  is 
1  cent  under  Philadelphia,  or  3  cents  under  New  York. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Points  Basing  Thereon. — To  the 
so-called  ''interior"  base  points,  of  which  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  is  the  first,  there  is  a  radical  departure  from 
the  method  employed  in  establishing  westbound  rates 
and  in  practically  no  instance  will  the  rates  be  the  same 
from  and  to  the  same  percentage  groups.  For  example, 
the  fourth-class  rate  from  Cincinnati  to  Albany  is  not 
the  same  as  the  fourth-class  rate  from  Albany  to  Ciii- 
cinnatL 

Under  the  basis  set  forth  in  item  7,  Table  22,  where  it  is 
desired  to  construct  the  rates  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (an 
87  per  cent  point)  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  rates  from 
Cincinnati  to  New  York  would  first  be  constructed  by 
taking  87  per  cent  of  the  Chicago-New  York  rates, 
resulting  in  the  following  scale: 


12  3  4  5  6 

Batee  7S^        68.5         52  36.5        31.5         26 

and  then,  in  turn,  taking  96  per  cent  of  these  figi 
obtaining  the  following  as  a  final  result : 

Classes  ^23456 

Bates   75JS        66  50  35  30  25 

which  are  the  rates  from  Cincinnati  to  A^ 

Utica,  N.  T.y  and  Points  Basing  Tlu 
principle  is  employed  in  the  establish 
Utica.    From  percentage  groups,  howc 
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blanketed  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  Albany  adjust- 
ment, but  are  fixed  on  increasing  percentages  which 
ascend  conforming,  in  some  degree,  to  the  increase  in 
the  length  of  the  haul  involved.  That  is,  while  the 
rates  from  Yonngstown  (a  66^  per  cent  point)  are 
made  83  per  cent  of  the  New  York  rates  from  that 
point,  the  rates  from  Cairo,  HI.  (a  120  per  cent  point) 
are  made  91  per  cent  of  the  New  York  rates  from 
that  point. 

Under  the  application  of  the  foregoing  basis,  the 
rates  from  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  (a  90  per  cent  point)  to 
Utica,  are  as  follows: 


Olaaaes 
Bates 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

73 

64 

48.5 

34 

20^ 

24.6 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Points  Basing  Thereon. — ^In  thia 
group,  owing  to  the  diminishing  length  of  hanl,  the  per- 
centages applied  from  the  various  percentage  groups  are 
not  as  great  as  to  the  base  groups  (Albany  and  Utica)  to 
the  east. 

Current  rates  made  under  this  adjustment  from  Elyria, 
Ohio  (a  76  per  cent  point)  are  as  follows : 

CUsses   12  3  4  5  6 

Bates   52  45.5        84.5        215  21.        17.5 

To  Rochester,  N.  T.,  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y.,  and  Emporium, 
Pa.,  and  Points  Basing  Thereon. — This  group  takes  in 
these  three  points  for  .the  reason  that  in  the  development 
of  the  eastbound  billing  instruction  and  the  bases  for 
rates,  there  was  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  designating  the 
group,  one  line  calling  it  the' 'Emporium  Group, "another 
the  ''Mt.  Morris  Group,"  and  still  others,  the  "Rochester 
Group, "  so  in  order  to  cover  all  of  the  groups,  the  indi- 
vidual names  have  been  perpetuated.  The  territory  in- 
volved, however,  is  that  indicated  on  Map  7  in  the 
Rochester  grouping. 
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It  will  be  observed  from  this  map  that  the  group  is 

separated  from  the  percentage   groups   only  by   the 

margin  marking  the  Buffalo  group,  and,  as  concerns 

short  hauls,  rates  are  to  be  made  on  an  alternative 

basis,  namely,    a   percentage    adjustment    or    certain 

arbitraries   over  the  Buffalo   rates.     That  is,   if  the 

application  of  the  percentage  indicated  in  the   table 

opposite  the  corresponding  group  yields  a  lower  rate 

than  obtains  by  adding  the  arbitraries  indicated  to  the 

rates  to  Buffalo  from  the  same  point  of  origin,  the 

latter  basis  is  to  govern. 

For  example,  the  rates  from  Youngstown,  Ohio  (a 
66%  per  cent  point)  to  New  York,  are  as  follows : 

Clanes  12  3  4  5  6 

Rates   : 60  52.5         40  28  24  20 

and  to  Bochester,  the  rates  are  to  be  made  under  the  per- 
centage principle  63  per  cent  of  these  figures,  which  is  as 
follows : 

Classes   12  3  4  5  6 

Bates   38  33  25  17.5         15  12.f 

The  rates  from  Youngstown  to  Buffalo  are  as  follows: 

Classes  1  2  3  4  5  6 

Bates   32  28  21  15  11  10 

and  the  addition  of  the  arbitraries  indicated  in  item 
10  of  Table  22  to  these  rates,  results  in  the  following 
figures : 

Classes  12  3  4  5  6 

Bates   36  81  23  17  12  11 

but  as  the  percentage  basis  yields  a  higher  rate,  it  is 
applied. 

It  might  be  said,  in  passing,  that  the  arbitrary  adjust- 
ment will  apply  only  on  very  short  hauls  from  points  in 
the  60  per  cent  group  to  points  in  the  Bochester-Mt 
Morris  group. 
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Cumberland,  Md.,  and  Points  Basing  Thereon. — In 
this  adjustment  we  have  a  still  different  phase  of  rate- 
making,  in  that  from  the  short-haul  group,  60  per  cent 
specific  rates,  which  are  not  made  on  a  fixed  basis,  being 
adjusted  with  regard  to  the  rates  prevailing  from  more 
distantly  located  percentage  points,  have  been  arbitrarily 
established  by  the  interested  lines,  and  as  the  long-and- 
short-haul  clause  is  observed,  the  rates  so  established  do 
not  exceed  those  from  more  distant  points. 

From  the  other  groups,  66V^  per  cent  and  over,  the 
rates  are  made  from  ascending  percentages  which  are 
the  same,  as  will  be  noted,  as  obtain  in  the  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  adjustment  from  the  same  groups,  with  the 
exception  of  points  in  groups  over  100  per  cent. 

Current  rates  in  effect  from  Lansing,  Mich,  (a  91 
I)pr  cent  group)  to  Cumberland,  are  as  follows: 

Classes 1  2  3  4  5  6 

Rates   68.5         60  45.5         32  27  23 

Belington  and  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  and  Points  Basing 
Thereon. — The  same  formula  is  observed  in  constructing 
the  rates  to  this  group  of  stations  as  in  the  Cumberland 
adjustment,  with  the  proviso  that  no  rates  are  to  be 
established  which  are  less  than  the  48.1-cent  scale  indi- 
cated in  item  12  of  Table  22. 
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Commodity  Bates 

As  the  class  rates  to  eastern  destinations  are  based 
upon  the  rates  established  to  New  York,  so  likewise  are 
the  commodity  rates  adjusted  on  a  fixed  relationship 
to  such  rates  as  may  be  established  to  New  York,  in 
so  far  as  commodities  which  have  a  general  authoriza- 
tion are  concerned.  These  rates  are  applied  from  and 
to  all  points  in  the  respective  territories. 

A  comparison  of  the  bases  used  in  establishing  class 
rates  with  those  prevailing  under  the  commodity  adjust- 
ment indicates  that,  in  many  cases,  they  are  identical, 
the  same  arbitraries  or  percentages  being  employed. 


TABLE  23 

General  Basis  for  Commodity  Rates  on  Domestic  Shipments 

FROM  Percentage  Territory  (Map 6)  to  Eastern  Groups  in 

Trunk  Line  and  New  England  Territories  (Map   7 )^ 


2; 

To  Eastebx 
Gboups 

From 
Peb- 

CEXTAOE 

Points 

General  Basis  for  Commodities 

1 

Boeton,  Mass. 

60-122 

( 1 )  When    a    commodity    rate    to    New 

York  is  the  same  as  a  class  rate, 
the  commodity  rate  to  Boston  will 
be  made  the  same  arbitrary  over 
the  New  York  commodity  rate  as 
is  applied  in  determining  the  class 
rate  to  Loston  (Table  22,  item  2) 

(2)  When    a    commodity    rate    to    New 

York  is  not  the  same  as  a  class 
rate,  the  commodity  rate  to  Bos- 
ton will  be  made  the  same  arbi- 
trary over  the  New  York  commod- 
ity rate  as  is  apnlied  in  determin- 
ing the  next  higher  class  rate  to 
Boston    (Table  22,  item  2)* 
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1                                             TABLE  23— Continued 

■  General  Basis  for  Commodity  Rates  on  Domestic  Shipmejts 
K                 FBOM  Pebcentaqb  Terkitoky  (Map  6 )  to  Eastern  GBOUPa  IS 

■  Trunk  Line  and  New  England  Territories  (Map    7) 

'        1 

To  Labtebn 
Gboitpb 

I'EOlt 

PCk- 

CBiSTAOK 

POIKTS 

Basis  f«b  Rates  in  Cabloam 

2    Kockland,  Me. 

flO-120 

Same   as   to   Boston   but   not    Uss   tiian 
from  Cleveland,   Obio,   to   BoetoQ 

a    BtanBtead,  Que. 

60-120 

Same  as  to  Boston  but  not  ieaa  than  from 
Toledo,   Ohio,   to   Boston 

4    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

60-120 

Two  eenta  under  New  York  rates 

6    Baltimore,  Md. 

60-120 

Three  cents  under  New  York  rates 

6 

Albany,  N.  T. 

BO-I20 

to   one  eastern   point   is   also   au- 
thorised as  a  basis  to  other  east- 
ern points,  the  commodity  rates  to 
Albany  will  be  made  on   tho  per- 
centage  of  the  New   York   nte* 
which  govern  the  class   rat«s  to 
Albany   (Table  22,  item  7) 
(2)   When  a  commodity  rate  authoriied 
to  one   eastern   point   is   not   spe- 
cilically  authoriied  as  a  tMsis  to 
other    eastern    points,    no    change 
wilt    be   made    to   Albany,   ucept 
where  necessary  to  conform  to  the 
long-and -short-haul   clause   of   the 
Interstate  Commerce  Law 

7 

Utic.  N.  V. 

60-120 

Same  rule  as  above,  with  use  ol  percent- 
B|;es  in  item  8  of  Table  22 

'                    S 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

60-120 

Same    rule   as   above,   with    use   of   per- 
centages in  item  8   of  Table  22* 

9 

Rodieiiter-Mt. 
Morris,  N.  Y. 

60-120 

Same  rule  as  above,  except  percentages, 
notes,  and  arbitraries  of  item  10,  Table 
22,  apply- 

10 

Cumberland,  Md. 

80 

Specific  rates  not  hiffhcr  than  from  Mi 
per  cent  points  and  not  lower  than  to 
Johnstown 

««}'120 

item  ID' 

11 

BelingtOD-ElkinB, 

0n.i20 

Same  rates  as  to  Cumberland.  Md,* 

12 

Virginia  Cities 

(•) 

Baltimore  rates  But  not  less  than  from 
to  Baltimore 

CI 

Baltimore  rates 

-d 
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TABLE  23— Continued 

^Petition  No.  1  for  Relief  from  the  Fourth  Section  of  the  Act  to  Regulate 
Commerce,  filed  by  the  agent  of  the  Central  Freight  Aasoclation  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  1910 ;  Pennsylvania  Lines,  Circular  No.  10. 

"Bxample:  If  a  commodity  rate  of  32  cents  per  100  pounds  is  authorized 
fk^m  Chicago,  IlL,  to  New  York,  N.  Y.«  which  is  not  a  class  rate  (the  next 
higher  class  rate  to  New  York  being  36  cents  per  100  pounds  fifth-class), 
the  rate  to  Boston  would  be  ascertained  by  using  the  fifth-class  arbitrary, 
thus  establishing  the  rate.  Chicago  to  Boston,  at  35  cents. 

*(1)  When  eastbound  rates  on  any  commodity  are  on  a  basis  of  less  than 
21  oents  per  100  pounds  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  the  minimum  rates  from 
All_polnts  in  Central  Freight  Association  territory,  taking  66^  per  cent,  or 
hlgner,  to  the  Rochester  and  Syracuse  groups  are  the  rates  applicable  from 
th«  aaine  points  to  Baltimore,  Md. ;  and  the  maximum  rates  are  those  appli- 
cable on  che  tame  commodities  under  the  class  rates. 

(2)  When  eastbound  rates  on  any  commodity  are  on  a  basis  of  21  oents 
or  hisner  per  100  pounds  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  the  rates  are  scaled  on 
thm  authorised  percentages  shown  on  Map  6 ,  but  the  minimum  rates  from 
all  points  In  Central  Freight  Association  territory,  taking  66^  per  cent,  or 
hlcner.  to  the  Rochester  and  Ssnracuse  groups  are  the  Baltimore  rates 
from  the  same  points  on  the  basis  of  20  v;  cents  per  100  pounds  from 
ChlcMTO  to  New  York,  or  17H  cents  from  Chicago  to  Baltimore;  and  the 
mnTtmnm  rates  are  those  applicable  on  the  same  commodities  under  the  class 


For  eocample,  when  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  21  cents  per 
100  pounds,  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Rochester  is  17^  cents,  and  from  110 

Cir  cent  points  to  Rochester,  19.6  cents,  which  are  the  rates  to  Baltimore. 
d.,  from  the  same  points  on  a  basis  of  20^  cents  per  100  pounds  from 
Chicago  to  New  York. 

The  minimum  rates  specified  in  sections   (1)   and   (2)   do  not  apply  to 
fintM  that  take  Pittsburgh  rates  plus  arbitraries.  from  60  per  cent  points  to 
cheater  and  Syracuse  groups,  nor  on  articles  taking  brick  rates. 
H>n  grain,  gialn  products  and  by-products  of  grain,  rates  will  be  made 
anlformly  one-naif  cent  less  than  current  rates  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  observing 
rates  to  Johnstown,  Pa.,  as  minima. 

"Minimum  rate  on  all  commodities  taking  specific  rates,  except  iron  and 
aCael  articles,  new  iron  and  steel  rails,  iron  and  steel  railroad  cross  ties,  and 
of1«  is  the  Columbus.  Ohio,  to  Cumberland  rate,  subject  to  a  minimum  rate  of 
lO.S  oents  per  100  pounda  On  oil,  the  minimum  rate  is  16.?  cents,  on  new 
Iron  and  steel  rails,  and  iron  and  steel  railroad  cross  ties  the  usual  arbitraries, 
as  per  fait-fk^eigfat-line  hand  books,  above  current  rates  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
mnd  on  iron  and  steel  articles,  when  classified  as  follows: 

Clasaes 


4                5 

5 

6 

L*,  C  I^  Xj.  C  Li. 

C.L. 

C.L. 

20.9          17.8 

17.8 

14.6 

Cents  per  100    pounds 

•Ftom  percentag-e  points  specifled  in  footnote  5  of  Tabl©  22. 

^From  percentagre  points  other  than  those  specified  in  foomote  5,  Table  22. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  discussion  of  the  various  items 

comprising   the   foregoing  table,   it  is   appropriate   to 

Btate  that   the   proper  differentials  to  add  or  deduct 

(where  differential  adjustments  are  authorized)   may 

readily  be  determined  by  comparing  the  commodity  rate 

f         Chicago  to  New  York  with  the  class  rate  estab- 

-h^   from   Chicago  to  New  York.     The  general  rule 

{^beo^      when  the  commodity  rate  is  not  the  same  as 

f    ^^^^s  rate,  the  differential  for  the  next  higher  class 

9  ^     jr^yedi.     Thus,  if  a  commodity  rate  of  32  cents 

eX^^  l^^blished  from  Chicago  to  New  York  (this  being 

•^    ^^  'liily  higher  than  the  sixth-class  rate)  the  sixth- 
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class  differential  would  not  be  used,  but  the  differential 
for  the  fifth-class  rate  applied  instead,  as  this  is  the 
next  higher  class. 

Where,  however,  there  are  established  commodity 
rates  which  are  the  same  as  class  rates,  the  correspond- 
ing class  differential  is  deducted,  or,  in  other  words,  if 
a  commodity  rate  were  made  which  was  the  same  as  the 
second-class  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  the  second- 
class  differential  would  be  added  or  subtracted  as 
provided  in  Table  23.  To  assist  in  the  following  dis- 
cussion representative  commodity  rates  from  western 
points  of  origin  to  New  York,  N.  Y.,  have  been  repro- 
duced in  Table  24. 

To  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Points  Basing  Thereon. — On 
domestic  traffic,  rates  to  Boston  are  made  certain  figures 
or  arbitraries  higher  than  the  rates  that  obtain  to  New 
York. 

In  connection  with  the  explanation  of  the  relationship 
of  freight  rates  that  is  given  here  and  elsewhere  through- 
out the  treatises  on  freight  rates,  two  points  should 
be  given  special  attention:  (1)  Careful  note  should 
always  be  made  as  to  the  exact  provisions  that  are  made 
for  the  construction  of  freight  rates  and  (2)  very 
accurate  application  of  these  provisions  must  always 
be  made.  This  is  particularly  true  in  cases  where  the 
provisions  are  somewhat  complicated. 

For  some  purposes  approximate  figures  are  good 
enough,  but  in  the  construction  of  freight  rates  it  is 
generally  the  ease  that  the  exact  rate  is  what  is  wanted. 
A  mistake  of  one  cent  or  a  fraction  of  a  cent  on  a 
freight  rate  is  often  the  difference  between  getting  or 
losing  business  or  between  making  or  losing  money 
on  certain  business. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  item  of  Table  23 
refers  to  Table  22,  item  2  (or  the  claas-rate  adjust- 
ment) for  the  bases  to  apply  in  connection  with  the 
estabishment  of  commodity  rates  to  Boston.  Accord- 
ingly, if  a  commodity  rate  of  21  cents  were  established 
from  Chicago  to  New  York,  the  rates  on  the  same  com- 
modity to  Boston,  (if  it  had  a  general  authorization) 
from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  would  be  made  in  the  first 
instance  by  taking  87  per  cent  of  21  cents,  producing 
18.3  cents  as  the  rate  from  that  group  to  New  York. 
As  the  21-cent  base  rate  is  lower  than  the  sixth>class 
rate,  the  sixth-class  differential  would  be  added  to  this 
rate,  making  a  through  rate  of  20.3  cents  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Boston. 

If,  however,  a  commodity  rate  were  established  remov- 
ing the  application  of,  say,  the  normal  third-class  adjust- 
ment and  establishing  new  rates  on  the  basis  of  fourth- 
class  rate,  or  36.8  cents,  the  rates  from  the  60  per  cent 
group  would  be  made  by  taking  60  per  cent  of  this 
figure,  producing  22.1  cents  as  the  rate  to  New  York, 
and  adding  thereto  the  fourth-class  differential  of  3 
cents  as  indicated  in  item  2  of  Table  22. 

To  Rockland,  Me.,  and  Stanstead,  Que, — The  second 
item  also  outlines  the  basis  for  the  construction  of  rates 
to  Rockland,  Me.  It  is  necessary,  however,  in  this  par- 
ticular adjustment,  to  maintain  as  minimum  rates  those 
established  from  Cleveland,  Ohio  (a  71  per  cent  point) 
to  Boston,  Mass.  A  similar  requirement  will  be  recalled 
in  connection  with  the  class-rate  adjustment. 

What  has  been  said  in  connection  with  Rockland,  Me., 
is  true  with  regard  to  the  establislunent  of  rates  to 
Stanstead,  Que.,  with  the  modification  that  the  minimum 
rates  are  to  be  not  less  than  those  made  from  Toledo, 
Ohio  (a  78  per  cent  point)  to  Boston,  Mass.  For 
instance,  if  the  rate  on  a  commodity  having  a  basis  of 
21  cents  from  Chicago  to  New  York  were  desired  from 
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Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  Stanstead,  Que.,  the  rate  would  first 
be  computed  from  Cleveland  to  Boston,  which  would  be 
done  by  taking  71  per  cent  of  the  Chicago-New  York 
rate,  resulting  in  a  rate  of  14.9  cents,  to  which  would 
be  added  the  Boston  arbitrary)  making  a  through  rate  of 
16.9  cents.  The  rate  from  Toledo,  Ohio,  however,  is  78 
per  cent  of  the  Chicago-New  York  rate,  or  16.4  cents, 
plus  2  cents,  or  18.4  cents,  and  inasmuch  as  the  Cleve- 
land normal  rate  is  less  than  this  basis,  it  must  be 
increased  to  the  same  figure  as  applies  from  the  78  per 
cent  group. 

The  reason  for  this  procedure  was  set  forth,  in  gen- 
eral, in  connection  with  the  class-rate  adjustment,  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  at  this  time. 

To  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Baltimore,  Md. — The  con- 
struiion  of  commodity  rates  to  Philadelphia  merely 
inT:./es  the  subtraction  of  the  differentials  indicated  in 
item  4  of  Table  23  from  the  New  York  rates  from  the 
J^spective  percentage  group,  and  it  is  therefore  subject 
to  no  complication. 

To  Baltimore,  Md. — ^What  was  said  with  reference  to 
the  rates  to  Philadelphia  is  true  with  regard  to  the  rates 
to  Baltimore,  Md.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  rates  to 
Baltimore  will  in  all  instances  be  one  cent  per  hundred 
pounds  less  than  the  rates  to  Philadelphia,  which,  in 
turn,  are  2  cents  less  than  the  rates  to  New  York. 

To  Albany,  N.  7. — To  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  commodities 
^hich  have  a  general  authorization,  or,  in  other  words, 
^hich  move  from  all  points  in  percentage  territory,  the 
rates  are  established  upon  the  same  percentages  as  are 
^ed  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  class  rates. 
Thus,  if  a  commodity  rate  of  33  cents  were  established 
.from  Chicago  to  New  York  and  the  rates  from  East  St. 
Ix)ms,  111.  (a  117  per  cent  point)  were  desired,  the  East 
St.  Louis-New  York  rate  would  be  first  established, 
which  would  be  done  by  taking  117  per  cent  of  the  Chi- 

®Tabto  22.  item  8. 
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cago  rate,  producing  38.61  cents,  or,  under  the  rule  for  _ 
the  disposition  of  fractions,  38.6  cents  per  one  hundred 
pounds.  Item  7  of  Table  22  (to  which  item  G  of  Table 
■23  refers)  indicates  that,  from  the  117  per  cent  group 
to  Albany,  rates  are  to  be  made  96  per  cent  of  the  rate 
from  the  same  group  to  New  York,  and,  accordingly,  96 
per  cent  of  the  East  St.  Louis-New  York  rate,  38.6  cents, 
gives  37.05  cents,  or  37.1  cents  as  the  East  St.  Louis- 
Albany  rate. 

As  we  have  said  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  treatise,  fre- 
quently rates  are  authorized  to  apply  only  from  specific 
points  of  origin,  or,  in  other  words,  they  have  no  gen- 
eral authorization,  and  in  such  cases  rates  are  not  estab- 
lished from  any  intermediate  points  except  to  remove 
such  violations  as  may  occur  in  so  far  as  the  long-and- 
short-haul  clause  in  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  is 
concerned. 

To  Vtica,  N,  Y. — Inasmuch  as  Albany  is  more  dis- 
tantly located  and  on  the  same  line  with  Utica,  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  rates  that  are  established  to  Albany 
influence  in  some  degree  the  rates  that  are  made  to 
Utica.  Consequently,  the  same  rule  with  reference  to 
authorized  and  non-authorized  rates  holds  good  with 
respect  to  this  point.  The  establishment  of  rates  under 
this  basis  involves  the  same  procedure  (with  the  substi- 
tution of  the  Utica  percentages  for  the  Albany  per 
cent)  as  indicated  in  Table  22. 

To  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — The  same  also  holds  good  with 
respect  to  the  Syracuse  adjustment  of  rates.  The  Illus- 
tration given  in  connection  with  the  adjustment  of  rates 
to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  should  suffice  for  this  point  as  well. 

To  Rochester  and  Mi.  Morris,  N.  Y. — In  so  far  as 
procedure  is  concerned,  with  respect  to  rates  having  a 
general  authorization  and  those  not,  the  same  principles 
are  applied  to  Rochester  and  Mt.  Morris.    These  rates 
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I  are  also  based  upon  the  percentages  for  the  maMng  of 
class  rates  indicated  in  item  10  of  Table  22.  This 
adjustment,  however,  is  qualified  to  the  extent  that  the 
rates  so  obtained  must  not  be  less  than  the  rates  that 
are  established  from  the  same  point  of  origin  to  Balti- 
more, Md.,  when  the  commodity  is  rated  on  the  basis  of 
less  than  21  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds,  from  Chi- 
cago to  New  York,  and  that  if  the  rates  are  on  the  basis 
of  21  cents  or  higher,  the  minimum  rates  are  to  be  the 
Baltimore  rates  from  the  same  point  on  the  basis  of 
20^  cents  per  hundred  pounds  from  Chicago  to  New 
York,  or  17^  cents  from  Chicago  to  Baltimore. 

To  illustrate  this,  assume  that  a  commodity  rate  of  19 
cents  per  one  hundred  pounds  were  established    from 
Chicago  to  New  York  and  that  the  rate  from  Canton, 
Ohio  (a  71  per  cent  point)  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  were 
desired.    The  rate  from  Canton  to  New  York  would  first 
be  constructed,  which  would  be  done  by  taking  71  per 
cent  of  the  Chicago-New  York  rate,  resulting  in  13.49 
cents,  or  13.5  cents,  as  the  rate  from  Canton  to  New 
York.    The  rate  to  Rochester  is  then  made  in  conformity 
with  item  10  of  Table  22  by  taking  fi3  per  cent  of  this 
figure,  giving  8.5  cents  as  the  rate  under  the  normal 
adjustment.     However,  inasmuch  as   the  base   rate   is 
less  than  21  cents,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what  the 
rate  is  from  the  71  per  cent  group  to  Baltimore,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  determined  whether  the  8.5-cent  rate  is 
lower  than  the  minimum  rate.    Inasmuch  as  item  5  of 
Table  23  states  that  Baltimore  rates  are  made  3  cents 
less  than  the  New  York  rates,  it  is  readily  discerned 
that  the  Baltimore  rate  in  this  case  is  IOV2  cents.    Con- 
sequently, this  figure  would  be  applied  instead  of  that 
obtained  under  the  normal  adjustment. 

To  illustrate  the  second  part  of  the  qualification,  take 
a  rate  of  22.1  cents,  which  is  higher  than  the  21-cent 
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rate  marking  the  dividing  line  in  this  particular  adjust- 
ment. Rates  from  Cleveland  would  be  made  in  iden- 
tically the  same  fashion  as  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  and  a  rate  of  9.9  cents  from  Cleveland  to 
Rochester  is  obtained.  This,  however,  is  less  than  the 
Cleveland-Baltimore  rate,  which  is  made  by  deducting 
3  cents  from  the  Cleveland-New  York  rate,  14.6  cents, 
on  the  basis  of  20^4  cents  from  Chicago  to  New  York, 
or  11.6  cents.    Consequently,  the  latter  rate  is  applied. 

To  Cumberland,  Md. — ^In  the  Cumberland,  Md.,  adjust- 
ment from  the  60  per  cent  group,  we  have  not  only 
minimum  rates  prescribed,  but  maximum  rates  as  well. 
Consequently,  rates  are  made  that  conform  thereto, 
observing  that  they  are  not  less  than  the  rates  to  Johns- 
town, or  that  they  do  not  exceed  the  rates  that  are 
established  from  the  66%  per  cent  group  to  Cumberland. 

From  territory  other  than  the  60  per  cent  group  these 
rates  are  made  on  the  same  percentage  of  the  Chicago- 
New  York  rate,  as  applies  in  connection  with  the  class- 
rate  adjustment,  with  the  exceptions  noted. 

To  Belington  and  Elkins,  W.  Va. — To  Belington  and 
Elkins,  W.  Va.,  the  same  basis  as  is  applied  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Cumberland,  Md.,  adjustment  is  extended 
to  these  points,  with  the  exceptions  noted. 

To  Virginia  Cities. — ^In  the  adjustment  of  rates  to 
Virginia  Cities  there  is,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  terri- 
tory is  served  by  direct  lines  such  as  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway,  and 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway,  a  so-called  ''split 
basis''  applied  from  certain  competitive  groups  on,  and 
adjacent  to,  the  Ohio  River.  The  dividing  line  of  this 
grouping  is  the  line  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Rail- 
way from  Columbus,  Ohio,  through  Circleville,  Chilli- 
cothe,  and  Waverly  to  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  and  from  all 
of  the  groups  east  of  this  line,  rates  are  established 
which  must  not  be  less  than  the  rates  from  Columbus, 
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OMo  (a  77  per  cent  point)  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  class 
rates  under  this  adjustment  being  as  follows : 


QasBar 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Bates   

66  JJ 

58 

43 

29^ 

24.5 

20 

Ob  dass  traffic,  or  commodities,  established  on  a  class 
basis,  these  figures  must  be  observed  as  minima  rates 
from  this  territory.  For  commodity  rates  (except  on 
livestock)    the    Columbus-to-Baltimore    rates    are    the 

minima. 

From  destinations  in  groups  north  and  west  of  this 
line  Baltimore  rates  are  applied. 


CHAPTER  XV 

ATiTji^RArft  RATES  EA8TBOUND--CoBllniMa 

Specific  Commodity  Adjustments 

In  the  case  of  many  commodities,  the  competition 
between  carriers,  between  like  commodities  and  between 
centers  of  production  and  consumption  has  become  so 
keen  that,  coupled  with  the  nature  of  the  product,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  establish  special  rates  and 
rate  adjustments  which  digress,  to  some  extent,  from 
the  percentage  principle  of  rate  construction  as  applied 
to  classified  traffic  or  general  commodities. 

As  a  general  proposition,  from  the  railroad  traffic 
manager's  standpoint,  the  rates  should  be,  and  usually 
are,  established  which  will  insure  each  division  of  the 
traffic  yielding  its  proportion  of  the  transportation 
expense  and  which  at  the  same  time  will  permit  an  unre- 
stricted movement  and  the  widest  competition. 

This  has  been  called  ^^  making  rates  what  the  traffic 
will  bear,"  and  while  this  phrase  has  acquired  some 
bad  repute,  there  seems  to  be  no  term  that  so  adequately 
fits  the  case.  According  to  W.  M.  Ackworth,  this  phrase 
translated  into  railway  language  means  this: 

The  total  railway  revenue  is  made  up  of  rates  which,  in  the 
case  of  traffic  unable  to  bear  a  high  rate,  are  so  low  as  to  cover 
hardly  more  than  actual  out-of-pocket  expenses  which,  in  the 
case  of  medium-class  traffic,  cover  both  out-of-pocket  expenisea 
and  a  proportionate  part  of  the  unapportioned  cost  and  which 
finally,  in  the  case  of  high  class  traffic,  after  covering  thaf 
traffic's  own  out-of-pocket  expenses,  leaves  a  large  and  dispro- 
portionate surplus  available  as  a  contribution  towards  the  unap- 
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porti<Hied  expense  of  the  low-clas  traffic,  which  such  traffic  itself 
could  not  afford  to  bear.  This,  in  principle  and  outline,  is  the 
system  of  charging  what  the  traffic  can  bear.  It  is  a  system 
which  (the  point  must  be  reiterated)  is,  always  has  been,  and, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  alwajrs  must  be,  adopted  on  all  railways 
whether  th^r  be  state  enterprises  or  private  undertakings.  It  is 
a  system  to  the  interests  of  the  public  because  traffic  is  thereby 
made  possible  which  could  not  come  into  existaice  at  all  if  each 
item  of  traffic  was  required  to  bear  not  only  its  own  direct 
expenses  but  its  full  share  of  all  the  standing  charges. 

Stated  in  other  words,  if  the  rates  applicable  on  grain, 
grain  products,  dairy  products,  live  sto<^  and  iron  and 
steel  and  articles  manufactured  therefrom  were  adjusted 
on  a  simple  distance  scale,  increasing  in  some  relation 
as  the  distance  increases,  or  if  bulk  and  weight  of 
articles  were  made  the  basis  of  charging,  the  rates  thus 
obtained  would  become  prohibitive   and  preclude   the 
possibility  of  the  movement  and  the  marketing  of  these 
commodities  from  the  more  remote  districts.     A  rate 
must  be  fixed  for  each  commodity  at  which  it  will  move. 
Rates  on  grain  must  be  so  adjusted  as  to  insure  to  the 
fanner  a  return  for  his  labors  and  to  make  the  raising 
of  grain  attractive  and  still  enable  it  to  be  traded  and 
sold  at  primary  markets  in  competition  with  grain  from 
districts  more  advantageously  situated.    If  the  rate  on 
agricultural  products  were  the  same  per  ton  as  the 
rate  on  cutlery,  not  a  bushel  of  wheat  would  move  any 
great  distance  by  rail  for  export.    This  fact  was  recog- 
nized in  the  shipping  industry  long  before  railroads 
were  thought  of  .^ 

So  we  find  that  many  of  the  commodities  which  accord- 
ing to  their  nature  are  highly  competitive  need  low  rates 
to  influence  their  movement  and  that  special  commodity 
rates  or  rate  adjustments  have  been  established  by  the 
carriers  in  Official  Classification  and  other  classification 
territories. 


*  See  Anthony  Van  Wagman's  Chvemment  Owmerahip  of  Railum§ 
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The  construction  of  rates  on  grain  and  grain  products, 
live  stock  and  dressed  meats,  and  iron  and  steel  and 
articles  manufactured  therefrom  will  be  taken  up  as 
representative  of  the  construction  of  rates  applicable  on 
these  specific  commodities. 

Grain  and  Grain  Products. — In  taking  up  this  adjust- 
ment, it  is  appropriate  to  attempt  some  general  defini- 
tion of  this  term,  and  while  there  is  some  discrepancy 
in  the  existing  list  of  articles  taking  these  rates  or 
assigned  to  these  groups,  the  term  ^^ grain"  is  usually 
defined  as  follows : 


Barley 

Milo-Maise 

Buckwheat 

GaU 

Corn 

Rye 

Corn,  Kaffir 

Spelte 

Com,  Pop 

Wlieat 

The  term  *  *  grain  products ' '  is  applied  to  the  products 
of  the  above  mentioned  grains,  or  combinations  thereof 
with  each  other,  or  with  other  foodstuffs  of  which  grain 
is  in  the  largest  proportion,  such  as  the  following : 


Avena 

Barley,  Sprouted 

Bran 

Cerealine 

Com,  Cracked 

Commeal 

Cream  of  Barley 

Cream  of  Wheat 

Farinose 


Farina 
Feed,  Oat 
Feed,  Wheat 
Flakes,  Brewers' 
Flour 

Food,  Alffrain 
Food,  RaTston's 
Golden  Harrest 
Grape  Nuts 


Grits 
Hominy 
Malt 

Middlings 
Oatmeal 
Oats,  Rolled 
Postum  Cereal 
Ship  Stuff 
Shorts 


Sprouts,  Malt 
Starch 

Wheat,  Cracked 
Wheat,  Cruahed 
Wheatboro 
Wheatlet 
Wheat,  RoUed 


Many  tariffs  also  make  a  further  division  of  thi& 
traffic  by  enumerating  certain  by-products  of  grain.  It 
is  stated  that  a  bushel  of  wheat,  for  example,  will  yield 
but  40  pounds  of  flour  and  the  refuse,  after  the  grinding 
in  the  form  of  chaff,  hulls,  etc.,  has  a  much  lower  value 
than  the  product  of  the  kernel  of  the  grain  and  con- 
sequently needs  rates  that  are  somewhat  less  in  order 
to  enable  it  to  move.  These  by-products  are  in  many 
eases  combined  with  other  products  and  commodities  in 
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the  preparation  of  stock  food,  and  articles  snch  as  these 
comprise  a  greater  percentage  of  the  present  by-prod- 
ncts  of  grain.    Representative  items  are  as  follows : 


Bran,  Flax 

Feed,  Glucose 

Meal,  Alfalfa 

Bran,  Rice 

Feed,  Gluten 

Meal,  Calf 

Chaff,  Rice 

Feed,  Mixed  Live  Stock 

Meal,  Cob 

Cottonseed  Hulls 

Feed,  Poultry  or  Piajeon 

Meal,  Gluten 

Dextrine 

Feed,  Trianple-Calf 

Screenings,  Flax 

Feed,  Alfalfa 

Flour,  Foundry 

Shives,  Flax 

Feed,  Alfalmo 

Grain,  Brewers*  Dried 

Feed,  Flax 

Grain,  Distillers'  Dried 

In  other  territories,  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
by-products  and  grain  products  are  grouped  together 
under  the  grain  products.  However,  in  the  Official 
Classification  Territory,  for  some  time  the  practice  has 
been  to  make  a  distinction  with  respect  to  grain  products 
and  grain  by-products. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  grain  and  grain  products 
movement  has  exceeded  one  million  tons  per  annum,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  moves  from  or  through  Central 
Freight  Association  Territory  to  Trunk  Line  and  New 
England  territories  both  for  domestic  consumption  and 
for  export. 

Within  recent  years,  the  lateral  lines  serving  the  gulf 
ports  and  tapping  the  wheat  belt  in  the  western  states 
have,  by  the  installation  of  immense  warehouses  and 
improved  terminal  facilities,  succeeded  in  attracting  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  business  to  their  routes  with 
the  result  that  the  present  day  basing  rates  from 
Central  Freight  Association  Territory  to  New  York  are 
lower  than  the  normal  rates  have  been  for  years  past. 

To  assist  the  reader  in  following  the  adjustment 
through.  Map  8  has  been  incorporated  in  the  Atlas  of 
Railway  Traffic  Maps.  This  map  shows  the  adjustment  of 
rates  on  grain  and  grain  products  in  effect  at  the  present 
time.  The  group  relationship  formerly  used  in  establish- 
ing rates  from  points  west  of  the  numbered  groups  has 
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been  abandoned  and  rates  from  such  points  are  con — - 
structed  by  the  addition  of  specific  arbitraries  to  the^= 
Chicago  reshipping  rate  as  hereinafter  described.® 

So  far  as  the  territory  lying  east  of  the  Indiana- 
Illinois  state  line  is  concerned,  the  rates  shown  in  the 
various  groups .  are  those  applicable  on  shipments  of 
domestic  grain  from  points  within  these  groups  to  New 
York. 

In  establishing  the  rates  from  various  points  of  origin 
the  rates  made  from  Chicago  are  used  as  a  basing  factor, 
and  representative  rates  applying  on  grain  and  grain 
products  are  reproduced  in  Table  25. 


TABLE.  25 

Rates  in  Cents  per  100  Pounds  on  Grain  and  Grain  Products 
IN  Carloads  from  Groups  1-15  (Map  8  )  to  New  York 


To  New  Tore 

FBOM 


Grain 


Domestic 


Export 
net 


Grain  Products 


Domestic 


Export 

except 

flonr 


Export 
ffoar 


Groups 

points 
Group  1  . . 
Group  2  . . 
Group  3  . . 
Group  4  . . 
Group  4-A 
Group  5  . . 
Group  6  . . 
Group  7  . . 
Group  8  . . 
Group  9  . . 
Group  9- A 
Group  9  B 
Group  10  . 
Group  11  . 
Group  12  . 
Group  13  . 
Group  14  . 
Group  15   . 


Af     B,    C,     aud 
west    tlu?reof . . . 


24 
23 
23 
24 
© 
23 
21.5 
20.5 
20 
18.5 
20 
19.5 
18 
17.5 
16.5 
21 
20 
19.5 


Specific 
22.5 
21.5 
21.5 
22.5 
© 
21.5 
20 
19 
18.5 
17 
18.5 
18 
16.5 
16 
15 
19.5 
18.5 
18 


Bates 
24.5 
23.5 
23.5 
24.5 
© 

23.5 
22.5 
21 
20.5 
19.5 
20.5 
20 
18.5 
18 
17 
21.5 
20.5 
20 


24.5 
23.5 
23.5 
24.5 
© 

23.5 
22.5 
21 
20.5 
19.5 
20.5 
20 
18.5 
18 
17 
21.5 
20.5 
20 


23.5 
22.5 
22.5 
23.5 

® 
22.5 
21.5 
20 
19.5 
18.5 
19.5 
19 
17.5 
17 
16 
20.5 
19.5 
19 


©  Hatos  to  New  York  City  are  based  on  percentaRres  (named  on  Map  0  ) 
of  the  baslnff  rates  named  In  this  section  from  ffroup  1. 


(S>  Pave  19S. 
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In  tlie  above  table,  we  have  incorporated  the  rates  from 
the  various  groups  lying  east  of  the  Indiana-Hlinois  state 
^e,  having  omitted  those  applying  from  groups  west  of 
it  owing  to  the  lack  of  any  system  that  could  be  employed 
to  give  a  general  synopsis  of  rate  construction  from  that 
territory. 

Prom  the  more  important  points  (as  may  be  deter- 
niined  by  applying  the  percentages  indicated  on  Map  6 ) 
rates  obtaining  under  the  grain  and  grain-products  ad- 
justment are  not  widely  different  from  those  that  would 
obtain  were  the  percentage  principle  applied.  For  ex- 
ample the  rates  on  domestic  grain  from  Springfield,  Ohio, 
to  New  York,  N.  Y.,  is  20  cents.  The  rate,  if  the  regular 
basis  of  the  82  per  cent  of  the  Chicago  to  New  York  rate 
were  applied,  would  be  20  cents. 

Likewise,  the  rate  on  domestic  grain  from  Columbus, 
Ohio,  to  New  York  is  only  18.5  cents,  while  77  per  cent 
of  the  domestic  grain  rate  of  24.5  from  Chicago  to  New 
York  is  18.86  cents  which,  under  the  rule  for  the  dis- 
position of  fractions  is  construed  as  19  cents.     Thus, 
usually,  we  have  a  rate  that  is  slightly  lower  than  that 
obtaining  under  the  application  of  the  percentage  prin- 
ciple, although  in  some  instances  the  reverse  condition 
might  obtain. 

The  rate  from  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  grain  to  New 
York  is  21.5  cents,  while  93  per  cent  of  the  Chicago  rryto 
is  23  cents.  The  Indianapolis  gi-oup  in  the  grain  adjust- 
ment, it  may  be  observed,  includes  roughly  both  90  and  93 
percentage  group  points  of  the  class-rate  and  commodity- 
rate  adjustments  set  forth  on  Map  4.  Even  90  per  cept 
of  the  Chicago  rates,  however,  would  be  22  cents. 

Taking  a  few  specific  points  west  of  the  Indiana- 
Illinois  state  line,  we  find  that  the  same  principle  has 
been  applied.  The  rate  from  Peoria,  111.,  is  26.5  cents, 
while  110  per  cent  of  the  Chicago  rate  is  27  cents.    The 
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rate  from  Springfield  is  only  26.5  cents,  while  113  i)er 
cent  of  the  Chicago  rate  is  27.5  cents.  The  rate  from 
Quincy,  111.,  is  28.5  cents  while  117  per  cent  of  24.5 
cents  is  28.5  cents.  These  examples  indicate  that  the 
grain  rates  are  not  widely  different  from  those  that  would 
obtain  were  they  on  the  regular  percentage  basis.  The 
examples  also  indicate  that  the  rates  are,  as  a  rule, 
slightly  lower  than  they  would  be  if  they  were  on  the 
regular  eastbound  percentage  basis  applicable  to  class 
and  general  commodity  traffics 

In  general,  the  rates  from  points  lying  west  of  group 
1  are  made  by  the  addition  of  arbitraries,  usually  called 
** specifics''  to  the  reshipping  rates  applicable  from  Chi- 
cago to  New  York. 

The  reshipping  tates  on  grain  from  Chicago  to  New 
York  are  19.5  cents  for  domestic  traffic  and  18  cents  for 
export  traffic.  The  reshipping  rates  o.n  grain  products 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  are  20  cents  for  domestic 
traffic,  20  cents  for  grain  products  (except  flour)  for 
export,  and  19  cents  for  export  flour.  These  reshipping 
ratos  from  Chicago  to  New  York  plus  the  specifics  above 
mentioned  make  the  ratos  from  the  territory  lying  west 
of  group  1  to  easteim  destinations. 

'J  lie  rates  from  groups  1  to  15  to  New  York  are 
not  adjusted  on  a  fixed  basis  but  established  individually 
by  the  carriers  operating  east  of  the  Indiana-Illinois 
state  line,  the  current  rates  closely  approximating  the 
regular  percentage  basis,  observ'ing  as  maximum  rates, 
such  rates  as  are  established  from  the  territory  on  and 
west  of  the  Indiana-Illinois  state  line. 

To  Eastern  Base  Points  Otheb  Than  New  Yobk 

Having  determined  the  proper  rates  to  employ  from 
the  various  groups  of  origin  to  New  York,  the  rates 
to    other   eastern   base   points   which    are   made   with 
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rela^^on  to  those  rates  are  now  presented  for  consider- 
atioxn,  the  current  basis  being  set  forth  in  Table  26. 


TABLE  26 
Basx^  fob  Rates  on  Grain  and  Grain  Products  from  Groups  on 

Map  8  to  Eastern  Groups 


Eastern 
Gboups 


From 

Grouts  on 

Map  15 


Basis  for  Rates  in  Carloads  * 


^^oston,  Mass. 


X^^Kkland,  Me. 


Que. 


liladelphia, 
Pa. 


^^«Utimore, 
Md. 


A^XUsij,  N.  Y. 


7    U"t:ica,N.Y. 


IJ.Y. 


®  \  *^oche8ter, 
N.Y. 


10 


II 


^mberland, 
Md. 


I 


Belin^on, 
Elkins, 
W.Va. 


All  groups 


All  groups 


All  groups 


All  groups 


All  groups 


Domestic,  2  cents  over  New  York 
Export,  same  as  New  York 


Boston  rates  but  not  less  than  from 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  Boston 


Boston  rates  but  not  less  than  from 
Toledo,  Ohio,  to  Boston 


Cents  under  New  York  rates:  do- 
mestic grain  and  grain  products, 
also  export  grain  products  except 
flour,  2 ;  export  grain  and  flour,  1* 


West    of    group    1 
145 


West    of    group    1 

4-A,  15 
1-4,  6-8       \ 
D-A,  0-B,  13,  14/ 
9,  10,  11 
12 


West    of   group    1 


4r\ 

1-4,6-8       \ 
9-A,  9-B,  ia-15/ 
9,  10,  11 
12 


Cents  under  New  York  rates:  do- 
mestic grain  and  grain  products, 
also  export  grain  products  except 
flour,  3;   export  grain,  Ij ;  flour,2  ■ 


Specifics  over  rates  from  Chicago 
96%  of  New  York  rates 


Specifics  over  rates  from  Chicago 


01 
00 

87 
83 


*/r  of  New  York  rates 


iw 


Specifics  over  rates  from  Chicago 


84 

80 

76 
74 


%  of  New  York  rates  • 


West    of    group    1  Specifics  over  rates  from  Chicago 


4-A 
1-4,  6-8      \ 
O-A,  9-B,  13.15/ 
9,  10,  11 
12 


All  p^roupa 


All  groups 


76 

74 

68 
63 


%  of  New  York  rates  • 


J  cent  under  Baltimore  rates  but  not 
less  than  rates  to  Johnstown 


Cumberland  rates  but  not  less  than 
from  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  Cumber- 
land, subject  to  minimum  rate  of 
10.8  cents  per  100  pounds 
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TABLE  26— Continued 

Basis  fob  Rates  on  Grain  and  Grain  Products  froh  Groups  on 

Map  15  to  Eastern  Groups 


To  Eastern 
Groups 

From 

Groups  on 

Map  15 

General  Basis  for  Commodities 

12 

Virginia 
Cities 

Points  in 

footnote  5 

Table  22 

Baltimore  rates   but  not  less   than  from 
Columbus,  Ohio,  to  Baltimore 

Other 
points 

Baltimore  rules 

*  The  rates  from  grroups  on  Map  8  to  New  York  are  shown  in  Table 
35,  and  the  basis  for  these  rates  is  explained  on  pagres  186-190.  The 
sixth-class  rate  from  eroups  on  Map  6  to  eastern  points  is  the  maximum. 

«  Kxcopt  that  from  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  Erie,  Pa.,  and  West  Fairport,  Ohio, 
to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  on  ex-lake  grain  from  differential  terri- 
tory for  export  rates  should  not  exceed  two-tenths  of  1  cent  per  bushel 
on  barley  and  oats,  and  three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  bushel  on  wheat,  corn, 
and  rye. 

*  Baltimore  rates  arc  the  minima  to  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 

To  Boston,  Mass. — As  reflecting  the  adjustment 
employed  in  establishing  class  and  general  commodity 
rates,  it  will  be  found  that  the  rates  on  domestic  traffic 
are  2  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds  on  both  grain  and 
grain  products  higher  than  the  rates  currently  in  effect 
from  the  same  point  of  origin  to  New  York. 

On  export  traflSc,  however,  the  arbitrary  is  waived 
and  the  port  of  Boston  is  accorded  the  same  rates  as 
may  be  established  to  Now  York.  This  procedure  places 
these  points  on  an  equality  in  so  far  as  freight  rates 
are  concerned,  and  the  additional  haul  required  in 
reaching  Boston  is  offset  to  some  degree  by  slightly 
lower  rates  obtaining  for  ocean  carriage  applying 
therefrom. 

Under  the  domestic  adjustment,  a  rate  from  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  would  first  be  made  by  constructing  the 
rate  to  Now  York  as  previously  given,  and  to  this 
rate  would  be  added  2  cents,  resulting  in  a  through  rate 

of  23.5  cents. 

Uorklaml,  Me.,  and  Slanstead,  Que. — Neither  of  these 
groups  include  any  point  on  the  seaboard  through  which 
traflSc  may  be  exported  or  imported.    Consequently,  the 
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domestic  adjustment  of  rates  only  is  shown  in  the  table, 
the  basis  being  that  such  rates  as  are  authorized  to 
Boston  are  to  be  applied  to  Rockland  and  Stanstead, 
observing  to  Rockland  such  rates  as  may  be  established 
from  Cleveland  (a  71  per  cent  point),  and  to  Stanstead 
such  rates  as  may  be  established  from  Toledo  (a  78  per 
cent  point)  to  Boston,  Mass.,  as  minimum  rates. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  export  rates  on  grain  and 
flour  to  Philadelphia  are  made  1  cent  per  100  pounds 
under  the  rates  on  corresponding  commodities  from  the 
same  points  of  origin  to  New  York.  On  domestic  grain 
and  grain  products,  also  on  export  grain  products 
except  flour,  the  regular  Philadelphia  conmiodity  dif- 
ferential of  2  cents  under  the  New  York  rate  is  applied. 

From  percentage  territory,  this  will  result  in  lower 
rates  to  Philadelphia  than  to  New  York  or  Boston. 
These  rates  are  designed  to  enable  this  city  to  attract 
a  proportion  of  this  important  traffic  and  to  offset  the 
disadvantage  possessed  by  Philadelphia  because  of  its 
location  with  respect  to  ocean  traffic. 

Baltimore,  Md. — From  percentage  territory  to  Balti- 
more, the  export  rates  on  grain  are  1%  cents  and  on 
flour  2  cents  per  100  pounds  under  the  rates  to  New 
York  from  the  same  points  of  origin.  Rates  on  domestic 
grain  and  grain  products,  also  export  grain  products 
except  flour,  are  the  usual  Baltimore  differential  of  3 
cents  per  100  pounds  under  the  New  York  rates. 

Albany,  N.  Y. — From  the  territory  lying  west  of 
group  1,  the  rates  to  Albany  are  adjusted  by  the  addition 
of  specifics  as  established  from  the  various  points  of 
origin  to  the  reshipping  rates  which  apply  from  Chicago. 

The  rates  from  the  other  numbered  groups  are  on  the 
basis  of  96  per  cent  of  the  current  New  York  rate  from 
the  same  point  of  origin. 
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rates  from  points  in  the  territory  lying  west  of  group 
1.  The  reshipping  rates  from  East  St.  Louis,  HI.  (Table 
27)  are  uniformly  3  cents  over  the  reshipping  rates  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  while  the  resliipping  rates  from 
Peoria  are  V/^  cents  per  100  pounds  over  the  Chicago 
reshipping  rates. 

There  are  also  reshipping  rates  applicable  on  ex-lake 
grain,  that  is,  grain  arriving  at  these  lake  ports  from 
the  west  and  northwest  by  vessel,  for  example,  from 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  Toledo  rates  are 
to  Buffalo  reshipping  rates  as  78  is  to  60  or  130  per 
cent  of  the  Buffalo  rate. 

The  Chicago  reshipping  rates  apply  from  all  stations 
within  the  city  limits  and  from  Chicago  district  stop- 
over points  on  shipments  originating  at  points  west  of 
the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  at  all  points 
north  of  the  TUinois-AVisconsin  state  line  and  west  and 
north  of  Lake  Michigan  from  which  through  rates  are 
not  in  effect. 

TABLE  27 

Reshipping  Rates  in  Cents  per  100  Pounds  on  Gil\in  and 

GiLUN    Products    in    C.vrloads    from    Chicago, 

Peoria,  and  East  St.  Louis  to  New  York 


Grain 

Grain  Products 

To  New  York 

FROM 

Domostir- 

Export 
net 

Domestic 

Export 

except 

Hour 

Export 
flour 

ChJcugo    

19.5 

21 

22.5 

18 

19.5 

21 

20 
20 
23 

20 
20 
23 

19 

Peoria    

19 

Ea**!    Rt.    Louis 

22 

The  reshipping  rates  named  from  East  St.  Louis  are 
published  from  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Han- 
nibal, Mo.,  and  Louisiana,  Mo.,  and  apply  on  shipments 
from  all  oriidnating  points  beyond,  from  which  through 
rates  are  not  in  effect. 
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The  reshipping  rates  from  Peoria  apply  from  that 
point,  also  from  Pekin,  111.,  on  shipments  originating  at 
points  west  of  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver 
and  also  at  points  north  of  the  Illinois- Wisconsin  state 
line  and  west  and  north  of  Lake  Michigan,  from  which 
no  through  rates  are  in  effect.  On  grain  and  grain 
products  from  points  west  of  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  located  north  and  west  of  a  line 
drawn  via  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway, 
via  Sabula,  la.,  to  Tama,  la.,  and  thence  via  the  Chicago 
and  North  Western  Railway  to  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  the 
rates  via  Peoria  to  points  east  of  the  western  termini  of 
the  eastern  trunk  lines  are  the  same  as  current  via  Chi- 
cago on  the  basis  of  the  local  rates  to  Chicago  plus  the 
reshipping  rates  therefrom. 

On  shipments  from  the  northwest  to  eastern  groups, 
the  through  rates  via  the  west  bank  of  Lake  Michigan 
ports,  Mackinaw  City,  and  Manistique,  Mich.,  are  the 
same  as  via  Chicago.  The  reshipping  rates  from  Mil- 
waukee, Kewaunee,  Manitowoc,  and  Marinette,  Wis.,  and 
Menominee  and  Mackinaw  City,  Mich.,  on  shipments 
forwarded  via  routes  across  Lake  Michigan  are  the 
same  as  from  Chicago. 

From  Manistique,  Mich.,  the  reshipping  rates  are 
1  cent  in  excess  of  the  rates  from  Chicago.  The  reship- 
ping rates  published  on  grain  and  grain  products  from 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  via  routes  across  Lake  Michigan, 
apply  also  via  Chicago  or  via  Chicago  Junctions.  The 
same  arbitraries  and  percentages  apply  to  the  eastern 
groups  on  all  through  rates  on  grain  and  grain  products, 
that  is,  the  arbitraries  and  percentages  shown  in  Table 
26  apply  on  rates  from  groups  on  Map  8  and  also  on 
through  rates  from  points  west  of  these  groups. 

The  purpose  that  these  reshipping  rates  are  designed 
to  serve  (and  they  serve  it  well)  is  to  equalize  through 
rates  from  points  beyond,  and  to  enable  the  grain  to  be 
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stopped  in  transit  at  some  convenient  point  where  it 
milled  and  the  product  reforwarded  at  a  reasona 
through  rate,  which  is  materially  less  than  the  rate  tl 
would  be  applied  were  a  combination  of  full  local  ra 
to  and  from  the  milling  points  exacted. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

ATiTi^RAfTi  RATES  £ASTBOUNB— ContimMd 

Specific  Commodity  Adjustment — Continued 
(a)  Adjustment  from  the  60  Per  Cent  Group 

From  Table  22  it  will  be  observed  that  under  the 
bases  for  rate  construction  as  concerned  with  the  60 
per  cent  group,  varying  percentages  are  indicated  to 
apply  therefrom.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that 
via  some  of  the  more  indirect  routes  and  from  some  of 
the  more  distantly  located  points  in  the  groups  excep- 
tions have  been  taken  from  the  use  of  the  lowest  adjust- 
ment of  rates  applying  therefrom  and  via  such  routes 
and  from  such  points  a  somewhat  higher  basis  has  been 
established. 

It  is  not  desirable  in  a  treatise  of  this  character  to 
exemplify  the  many  specific  adjustments  that  are  estab- 
lished by  the  carriers  from  points  in  this  group.  One 
may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  others. 

For  this  purpose,  the  author  has  selected  stations 
lying  west  of  Buffalo  to  Erie,  Pa.,  inclusive,  on  the  line 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  formerly  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  also  the  division 
taking  in  Oil  City,  Pa.,  and  stations  on  the  Lake 
Erie,  Franklin  &  Clarion  Railroad.  The  stations  on 
the  latter  line  are  assigned  to  the  Clarion,  Pa.,  group, 
the  Waterson,  Pa,,  group,  and  the  Holden,  Pa.,  group. 

The  subdivision  of  this  group,  in  so  far  as  this  par- 
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ticular  territory  is  concerned,  takes  among  others  the 
following  stations,  which  are  the  most  important: 

Station  Group    Station  Gboup 

Brocton,  N.  Y 1     Irvineton,  Pa.   2 

Butler,  Pa 2   'Jamestown,  N.  Y 1 

Clarion,  Pa 6    Mayville,  N.  Y 1 

Corry,  Pa 2    Meadville,  Pa 4 

Dayton,  N.  Y 1     North  East,  Pa.   3 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y 1     Oil  City,  Pa 4 

Erie,  Pa 2    Orient,  Pa 2 

Falconer  Junction    1     Titusville,  Pa 4 

Franklin,  Pa 4    Union  City,  Pa 2 

Holden,  Pa 7     Waterson,  Pa 6 

Westfleld,  N.  Y 1 

In  Table  28  is  set  forth  the  current  bases  applied  in 
establishing  the  rates  from  points  in  this  subdivision  to 
the  principal  eastern  seaboard  and  interior  base  points. 

In  the  application  of  these  formulas  it  is  necessary 
that  the  rates  from  the  various  base  points  to  New 
York  be  kept  in  mind,  as  the  rates  to  other  eastern 
destinations  are  made  with  respect  thereto.  The  first 
item  of  the  table,  for  example,  indicates  that  the  rates 
to  Boston  are  (in  the  case  of  each  point  of  origin)  the 
same  differentials  over  New  York  rates.  The  rates 
from  Dunkirk  to  Boston  would  be  made  by  first  taking 
60  per  cent  of  the  -Chicago-New  York  rates,  obtaining 
the  following: 


Classes  

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Bates  

54 

47.6 

36 

25 

21.5 

18 

to  which  the  arbitraries  aje  added,  resulting  in  the  fol- 
lowing scale : 


Classes  

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Rates   

......    59 

51.5 

39 

28 

24 

20 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  rates  from  all  points  of 
origin  to  Boston  are  the  same,  for,  under  the  formula 
for  the  construction  of  rates  from  the  Clarion  group, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  rates  from  Oil  City  to  New 
York  (which  are  made  60  per  cent  of  the  Chicago-New 
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York  rates)  are  nsed  and  certain  arbitraries  are  added 
thereto;  this  resnlts  in  the  following  scale: 


12  3  4  5  6 

Rates    61.5  55  43^        3W         27  22 

The  addition  of  the  Boston  arbitraries  makes  the  scale 
from  Clarion  to  that  point  as  follows : 

Classes  1  2  3  4  5  6 

Rates   66.5         59  46.5        34J}        29.5         24 

To  Rocklandy  Me.,  and  Stanstead,  Qne.,  the  same 
minimum  rates  are  observed  as  from  other  percentage 
groups,  namely,  the  rates  from  71  per  cent  points  to 
Boston  are  held  as  minima  to  Bockland,  and  the  rates 
from  78  per  cent  points  to  Boston  are  applied  to 
Stanstead. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Points  Baling 
Thereon. — In  each  instance,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
are  conceded  differentials  under  such  rates  as  are  estab- 
lished to  New  York.  These  differentials,  however,  are 
not  always  the  same,  as  will  be  observed  by  comparing 
those  applying  in  connection  with  Dunkirk  and  North 
East,  Pa.,  where  Baltimore  takes  the  same  differentials 
as  Philadelphia,  these  stations  thus  being  put  on  a 
parity  in  so  far  as  transportation  rates  from  these 
points  are  concerned.  Note  should  be  made  of  the 
exception  of  the  route  via  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road or  the  Western  Maryland  Railway.  This  route 
requires  a  higher  scale  of  rates,  as  is  shown  in  the 
tables. 

To  Albany  and  Points  Basing  Thereon.-^ln  construct- 
ing these  and  the  rates  to  interior  base  points  subse- 
quently discussed,  the  application  of  the  double  per- 
centage is  involved,  as  follows:  (1)  the  ascertainment  of 
the  rate  to  New  York  and  (2)  the  application'  of  the 
authorized  percentage  of  the  New  York  rate  indicated 
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in  the  table.  These  percentages  vary,  as  will  be  noted; 
that  obtaining  in  the  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  adjustment  is  85 
per  cent,  that  in  the  Erie,  Pa.,  adjustment  92  per  cent, 
and  that  in  the  Clarion,  Pa.,  adjustment  100  per  cent 

As  an  example,  were  it  desired  to  construct  the  rates 
from  Erie,  Pa.^  to  Albany,  it  would  be  necessary  in  the 
first  instance  to  construct  the  rates  from  Erie,  Pa.,  to 
New  York.  Item  2  of  Table  28  indicates  that  these  rates 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  60  per  cent  of  the  Chicago-New 
York  rates  which  are  as  follows : 

Classes  1  2  3  4'  6  6 

Rates    54  47.5         36  25  21.5         18 

and  92  per  cent  of  these  figures,  would  produce  the 
following : 

Classes  1  2  3  4  6  6 

Rates    49.5        43.5         33  23  20  IM 

These  are  the  rates  currently  in  effect  from  Erie  and 
Erie  rate  points  to  Albany  and  Albany  rate  points. 

From  Clarion,  Waterson,  and  Holden,  the  rates  to 
Albany  are  made  the  same  as  the  rates  obtaining  from 
those  points  of  origin  to  New  York. 

To  Syracuse  and  Points  Basing  Thereon. — So  far  as 
main  line  groups  are  concerned,  the  rates  to  Syracuse 
are  made  under  the  same  principle  as  employed  in  the 
construction  of  rates  to  Albany,  the  percentage 
employed  being  somewhat  less  than  that  used  in  making 
rates  to  Albany. 

From  Clarion,  Waterson,  and  Holden,  there  is  no  fixed 
basis  to  be  us^d  in  establishing  rates.  Such  rates  as  are 
published  are  made  by  the  individual  lines,  observing  as 
maximum  the  rates  applying  from  and  to  more  distant 
groups. 

To  Rochester,  N.  T.,  Emporium,  Pa.,  and  Points  Basing 
Therron. — In  this  case,  as  in  the  adjustment  from  per- 
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centage  groups  west,  the  rates  from  the  60  per  cent 
group  are  established  on  either  a  percentage  basis  or  on 
an  arbitrary  basis,  using  the  rate  to  Buffalo  as  a  factor, 
retaining  the  highest  rate. 

Taking  Erie,  Pa-,  as  a  representative  point  of  origin, 
the  rates  to  New  York  which  are  60  per  cent  of  the  Chi- 
cago-New York  rates,  are  as  follows : 

Classes  1  2  3  4  5  6 

Rates   54  47.5         36  25  21.5         18 

and  62  per  cent  of  this  scale  would  be  as  follows : 

Classes   1  2  3  4  5  6 

Rates    33.5         29.5         22.5        15.5         13.5         11 

The  rates  from  Erie  to  Buifalo  are  as  follows : 

ClaBses 1  2  3  4  5  6 

Rates   33.5        28.5        22.5         17  11.5         0.5 

The  addition  of  the  arbitraries  indicated  in  the  basis, 
results  in  the  following  combination : 

Classes  1  2  3  4  5  6 

Rates   37.5        31.5         24.5  19  12.5         10.5 

It  will  be  observed  that  on  the  Buffalo  combination, 
Classes  5,  and  6,  are  less  than  under  the  percentage  adjust- 
ment For  Classes  1, 2, 3,  and  4,  however,  rates  based  on  the 
combination  are  higher.  The  result  is  that  a  compromise 
scale  is  effected  by  retaining  the  highest  rates  obtained 
under  the  respective  formulas,  which  produces  the  follow- 
ing scale  to  be  applied  from  Erie,  Pa.,  to  the  Rochester 
group: 

Classes 1  2  3  4  5  6 

Bates   37.5       81.5        24.5         19  13.5         11 

In  some  cases,  the  scale  of  class  rates  to  Buffalo,  used 
as  a  factor  in  constructing  the  rates  to  Rochester,  is  not 
the  same  as  the  scale  of  class  rates  which  applies  from 
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point  of  origin  to  Buffalo,  proper.  For  example,  the  class 
rates  applicable  from  North  East,  Pa.,  to  Buffalo,  proper, 
are  as  follows : 


Classes  

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Bates   

31.5 

27 

21 

16 

11 

9 

At  the  same  time,  and  in  the  tariff  which  contains  the 
class  rates  published  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  different 
scale  of  rates  is  named  to  Buffalo,  for  example,  as  to 
North  East,  the  scale  is  that  shown  in  Table  29.  The 
application  of  this  latter  scale  is  taken  care  of  in  the 
tariff  by  a  note  which  provides  that  it  is  to  be  used  only 
for  basing  purposes  in  connection  with  points  taking 
arbitraries  higher  (as  is  the  case  with  Rochester). 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  to  enable  those  who 
so  desire  to  work  out  the  individual  rates  to  the  various 
points  of  origin,  current  rates  published  from  several 
of  the  base  points  to  various  eastern  destinations  have 
been  reproduced  in  Table  29. 


TABLE  29 

Construction  of  Rates  from  60  Per  Cent  Terrftory  to 

Eastern  Basing  Points 


Fbom 


Group  1 

Dunkirk, 

N.  Y. 


To 


Boston,  Mara 

New  York,  N.  Y . . 
Philadelphia.Pa.i ) 
Baltimore,   Md.».  ] 

Albany.  N.  Y 

rtica,  N.  Y 

RyracuBC,  N.  Y . . . . 
Hocheeter,  N.  Y. .. 
Emporium,  Pa. .. . 
Comberland,   Md . . 

Pittsburprh,  Pa 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 


Kates  in 

Cents 

PER  100  Pounds 

Gasses 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

Iso 

51.5 

39 

28 

24 

20 

54 

47.5 

36 

25 

215 

18 

48 

4L5 

34 

23 

19.5 

16 

46 

41.5 

33 

21.5 

18.5 

IM 

43 

38 

21) 

20 

17 

16 

40.5 

85.5 

27 

19 

16 

13^ 

29.5 

26 

20 

14 

12 

10 

82.5 

28.5 

21.5 

15 

13 

11 

53 

46.5 

35 

24 

20.5 

17 

48.5 

41 

325 

24.5 

17 

18.5 

26.5 

22.5 

18 

13.5 

9Ji 

7Ji 
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TABLE  29— Continued 

CoNsntDtmox  op  Rates  fbom  60  Per  Cent  Tebbttort  to 
Eastern  Basin  q  Points 


To 


Boaton,  Masi 

New  York,  N.  T. . 

PhOadelpbiB,  Fa.  ) 
Baltimore,  Md.>*  j 

Albany,  N.  T 

Utica,  N.  T 

Syracuse,  N.Y.... 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  ) 
Emporium,  Fa..  J 
Cumberland,  Md... 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  . . . 
Buffalo,   N.   Y.... 

Boston,  Mass 

New  York,  N.  Y. . 
PhilBdelphia.Pa.> ) 
Baltimore,    Md-".  J 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Utica,  N.  Y 

SyiaeusB,  N.  Y. . . 
Bochester,  N.  T.) 
Emporinm,  Pa. .  J 
Cumberlajid,  Md..  • 
PittaburRb,  Pa.  . . . 

Buffalo.  N.  T 

'Boston,  Mass 

New  York.  N.  Y. . 
Philadclphin,  Pa.. 
Baltimore,  Md.  . . . 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Utica,  N.  Y 

Svraeaae,  N,  Y. . . . 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  > 
Emporium,  Pa. .  J 
Cumberland,  Md. .. 
PittabufKh,  Pa. .  ) 
Bnffalo,  N.  Y...  } 

Boston,  Mass 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 
Baltimore,  Md.  . . . 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Utica,  N,  Y 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. . . 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  ) 
Emporinm,  Pa..  J 
Cumberland,  Md. .. 
Pitlsbartrh,  Pa.  ... 
Buffalo,  N.  Y 


51.5 
47.5 

4:.5 


'10.5 


Group  3 
North 

East, 


10.3 
J3,5 


51.5 
47.5 
41.5 
43.S 

as 

35.5 
29.5 


41.5 
39.5 
43.5 
40.5 


31.5 
D5.5 
53.5 
fll.5 

!ifi.5 


34 

23 

19.5 

:ii 

20 

16.5 

33 

25 

20 

30.5 

21 

18.5 

as 

10.5 

IT 

32 

24.5 

17.S 

33 

22 

18.3 

30 

22.5 

16 

4f>.5 

34.5 

29.5 

43.5 

31 

27 

41.5 

29 

40.5 

2S 

24 

43.5 

31 

27 

42.5 

30 

255 

a.5 

22.5 

la 

36.5 

26.5 

23 
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TABLE  29— CoQtinaed 

CONSTBCCTION  OF  RaTES  PROM  60  PER  CeNT  TEBBITOET  TO 

Eastern  Basing  Points 


To 

PsTira  I^-  Cents  per  WO  Poukd3 

ysou 

Classoa 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

e 

Boston,  Mags 

en.5 

!» 

40 

34 

28.5 

23 

New  York,  N.  Y.  . 

61,5 

65 

43 

31 

26 

21 

Philadelphm.   Pa.. 

55,5 

40 

41 

20 

24 

19 

Baltimore.  Md.  ... 

R^g 

47 

40 

28 

23 

18 

Group  6 

Witeraon, 

Pa. 

Albaj.7.  N.  Y 

61.5 

55 

43 

81 

26 

21 

Utica,  N.  Y 

55.5 

4ft 

41 

20 

24 

16 

Syracuse,  N.  Y... 

S3 

46 

38 

26 

22.5 

18 

Roche-lcr.  N.  Y.  1 
Emporium.  Pa. .  j 

S2 

48 

36 

26 

22.5 

18 

Cowberland,  Ui... 

645 

4S 

41 

28.5 

24 

ISJi 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ... 

43.5 

37,.1 

^ 

1U,5 

17 

14.0 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Bl 

44.5 

34.5 

24.5 

20.5 

16 

Roston.  Mass 

IW.S 

58 

45 

335 

28 

23 

MewYork.X  Y... 

CO.-'i 

M 

4'-' 

K).5 

25.5 

21 

PUUdeltihia,  Pa.. 

r,4..T 

■IS 

40 

28.5 

2:5 

23 

Bniemore,  MH.  ... 

j2.o 

39 

27.S 

22  T, 

18 

OroupT 

Mbnnr,  N.Y 

fiO.5 

M 

42 

30.5 

25.5 

21 

Hotden, 

ftica,  N.   Y 

:,5 

48.5 

41 

24.5 

in.5 

Pa. 

SrrnriiM.  N.  Y... 

» 

44 

34.5 

21 

18 

28 

Roi-hr-tcr,  N.  Y.  ) 
Emi^nrnra.  Pa...i 
OiimtFrtlrind.  Md... 

M.5 

44.5 

35 

25.5 

22 

18 

53 

411.5 

40 

28 

23.5 

18.5 

Pitt!.tiiireli,  Pa.  .... 

4.1.5 

ST,.--. 

28 

19.5 

17 

14.5 

n„ITHlo,  N.Y 

40.5 

43 

3:5,5 

24 

20 

16 

iVln  n   A  O.  n.  R.  ana  Wn.  M-l    Rv .  rali--  Are  an  follow*: 
riRimei     I  i  t  4  E  « 

Raiei   r.a      go      s8       m      22       is 

IVia  B    A  O.  R.  R.  and  Wn.  Mfl,  R7..  "tea  are  na  foUowa; 

riaaaPB     i  2  >  4  «  • 

Ratpa    67         49        »7        IS        »        " 

« Thi>»e   rates  do  not   appiv  In  connection  with   B.    A  O,   R.   R.  a 
Hd.   Ry 

1  Via  R  A  n.  R.  R.  and  Wn.  Ud.  Ry .  rated  arr  na  followa: 
01aaa«a     1  2  1  A  E  • 

BatM   il      )S      II       ii       18      11 


CHAPTEB  XVn 

AT«fi»RATTi  RATES  EASTBOUHD— Contiii««A 

Specific  Commodity  Adjustments — Continued 
(a)  Live  Stock  and  Dressed  Meat  Rates 

In  this  adjustment  we  have  an  example  in  which  is 
shown  the  competition  of  commodities  since  any  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  rates  or  bases  for  rates  on 
dressed  meat  not  followed  by  a  corresponding  increase 
with  respect  to  live  stock  rates,  in  all  probability,  would 
impair  the  meat  packing  industry  at  a  given  point  by 
favoring  the  shipment  of  animals  on  the  hoof  or  vice 
versa. 

Consequently,  an  adjustment  has  to  be  built  to  enable 
abattoirs  and  packing  houses  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  and  other  eastern  points  to  draw  the  cattle 
in  from  western  ranges  and  to  slaughter  and  distribute 
their  products  in  competition  with  the  great  industries 
in  this  line  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Missouri  River 
points. 

The  transportation  of  live  stock  involves  many  con- 
siderations that  do  not  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  transportation  of  other  freight.  In  the  first  place, 
special  equipment  is  required  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  stock  which,  as  a  rule,  moves  in  one  direction  neces- 
sitating the  return  of  the  empty  car  to  the  loading 
point.  In  the  second  place,  a  very  expeditious  service 
is  essential  in  order  to  enable  the  stock  to  be  transported 
to  market  and  disposed  of  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
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sible.  In  the  third  place,  free  transportation  is  gen- 
erally given  to  one  or  more  attendants  to  look  after, 
water,  and  feed  such  stock  while  in  transit,  and  fre- 
quently return  transportation  is  given  the  attendant  as 
well.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  federal  requirement  that 
stock  is  not  to  be  confined  in  cars  for  periods  in  excess 
of  28  hours,  frequently  necessitates  the  stopping  of  the 
stock  in  transit,  short  of  the  ultimate  destination,  for 
unloading,  rest  and  water,  which  entails  more  or  less 
expense.  Most  of  these  factors  are  eliminated  in  the 
transportation  of  dressed  meats  and  meat  products  with 
the  exception  of  an  expedited  service. 

Concurrent  with  tlie  general  advance  in  rates  in 
Official  Classification  Territory,  changes  were  suggested 
in  the  basis  obtaining  heretofore  for  the  construction 
of  rates  on  live  stock  and  dressed  meats,  and  in  the 
following  pages  the  one  adopted  is  set  forth  and,  having 
been  approved  by  the  Commission,  bids  fair  to  stand 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  rates  on  dressed  meats  and 
packing-house  products  from  Chicago  to  New  York  at 
the  present  time  are  shown  in  Table  30.  These  rates 
apply  from  all  points  in  the  100  per  cent  group  to  New 
York  and  New  York  rate  points  and  are  used  as  a 
basing  factor  in  establishing  rates  from  other  per- 
centage groups  to  points  in  Trunk  Line  and  New 
England  territories. 

As  was  the  case  with  grain  products,  the  list  of 
packing-house  products  is  quite  diversified  and  includes 
many  items,  and  as  such,  in  several  publications  are 
included  dried-chipped  beef,  boneless  chicken,  canned 
corned  beef,  extract  of  beef,  lard,  oleo,  pigs  feet  (canned 
or  pickled),  roast  beef  canned,  sausages  of  various 
kinds,   soups,   tallow,   roast  chicken  and  roast  turkey 
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canned,  also  various  dried  salted  meats  and  sweet 
piAled  meats  and  in  general,  except  where  specific  com- 
modity rates  are  authorized,  they  are  on  a  basis  of  the 
existing  fifth-class  rate,  as  provided  in  the  current 
Official  Classification. 


TABLE  30 

Rates  on  Dressed  Meats,  Packing-House  Products,  and  Live 
Stock  peom  Chicago  to  New  York  as  Bases  for  Rates 
PBOM  Percentage  Points  on  Map  6  to  Points  in  Trunk 
Line  and  New  England  Territories 


Minimum  Rates 

Commodities  in  Carloads  Weights  (Notes  2  and  3) 

Vrased  beef,  hogs,  and  sheep 21,000  lbs.  55 

LiVc  stock,  viz: 

Cattle    21,000  lbs.  38 

Calves,  double-deck 21,000   "  38 

Calves  and  hogs,  single-deck 17,000    "  43.5 

Goata  and  sheep,  single-deck   14,000   "  47.5 

Gkmts,  double-deck   18,000    "  38 

Sheep  and  lambs,  double-deck 18,000    "  88 

Hogs,  double-deck 22,000    "  38 

Horses  and  mules (*)  74 

*  Am  per  Official  Classification  or  current  tariffs  of  exceptions  thereto. 

*  Except  for  rates  on  horses  and  mules,  the  following  rule  (which 
constitutes  an  exception  to  the  general  rule)  will  govern  the  disposition 
of  fractions  in  computing  rates:  When  a  fraction  is  .26  or  less  than  .26 
of  a  cent,  omit  it;  when  more  than  .25  and  .76  or  less,  assume  it  to  be 
%  cent;  and  when  more  than  .75,  assume  it  to  be  1  cent. 

For  horses  and  mules,  fractions  will  be  disposed  of  as  follows:  When 
a  fraction  is  less  than  .50  of  a  mill,  omit  It;  when  .50  of  a  mill,  or  over, 
increase  to  1  mill. 

*  From  points  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  prorating  points  on 
the  Mississippi  River  taking  higher  than  100  per  cent  of  Chicago-to- 
Ne^vr  York  City  rates,  to  all  points  east  of  the  western  termini  of  eastern 
trunk  lines,  including  Virginia  points,  rates  will  be  made  by  adding 
the  following  differentials  to  the  rates  from  Chicago: 


Differentials  above 
Chicago  rates 
From  In  cents  per  100  lbs. 


Points  taking  over  100%  to  and  including  108%  2 

•*      108%  ••       "  "  110%  8 

••      110%  *•       "  "  112%  4 

"      112% 117%  6 

"      117%  "     but  excluding  120%,  7 

120%    8 


«* 

«« 

•* 

•• 

i« 
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There  is  no  definite  relationship  at  this  time  exigting 
between  live  stock,  dressed  meat,  and  packing-honse- 
products  rates.  It  has  been  felt  by  the  traffic  officials 
and  has  been  reiterated  from  time  to  time  by  the  Com- 
mission that  the  rates  on  these  commodities  shonid  bear 
a  definite  relationship  to  each  other  but  the  basis  has 
not  yet  been  worked  out. 

As  an  exception  to  the  general  adjustment  of  rates 
applicable  on  domestic  traffic,  it  will  be  observed  from 
Table  31  that  to  Boston,  Mass.,  the  rates  are  made  the 
same  as  the  New  York  rates. 

From  percentage  groups  lying  east  of  the  100  per 
cent  group,  the  rates  are  made  on  the  authorized  per- 
centages of  the  New  York-Chicago  rates  applicable  from 
such  groups — that  is,  the  rates  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
(an  87  per  cent  point),  would  be  87  per  cent  of  the  rates 
applying  from  Chicago,  111.,  indicated  in  Table  30. 

From  percentage  points  west  of  the  100  per  cent 
group  to  Now  York,  the  rates  are  made  by  the  addition 
of  arbitraries  to  the  Chicago-New  York  rates,  these 
arbitraries  being  indicated  in  the  foregoing  table.  For 
example,  the  rates  on  cattle  from  percentage  points  west 
of  the  100  pec  cent  group  to  New  York  are  38  cents  per 
100  pounds  as  shown  in  Table  30,  plus  the  arbitrary 
shown  in  footnote  3  for  the  respective  groups  lying 
west  of  the  100  per  tent  group  as  indicated  on  Map  6, 
Atlaa  of  Railway  Traffic  Maps. 

The  rate  on  dressed  beef  from  Peoria,  HL,  a  110  per 
<!ent  point,  is  55  cents  plus  3  cents  or  58  cents.  The 
rate  on  dressed  beef  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  117  per  cent 
point,  is  60  cents,  which  is  obtained  by  adding  the  5 
cents  arbitrary  indicated  in  footnote  3,  Table  30,  for 
the  117  per  cent  group,  to  the  Chicago  basing  rate  of 
55  cents. 

In  the  application  of  this  adjustment,  as  in  that  for 
grain  and  gn^ain  products,  the  special  mode  of  rate  con- 
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strnction,  while  differing  in  some  respects,  does  not  result 
in  rates  that  are  radical  departures  from  those  that  would 
obtain  under  the  application  of  the  general  percentage 
principle.  The  rate  on  sheep  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
is  38  cents,  and  from  St.  Louis  the  rate  is  43  cents,  while 
117  per  cent  of  38  cents  yields  44.5  cents. 

"With  reference  to  fractions,  it  is  well  to  state  that  the 
rule  employed  in  the  live  stock  and  dressed  meat  adjust- 
ment, is  that  when  the  fraction  is  .25  of  a  cent,  omit 
it,  when   more    than   .25    and   to    and   including    .75, 
assume  it  to  be  %  cent,  and  when  more  than  .75,  assume 
U  to  be  1  cent. 

In  justifying  the  higher  rates  on  dressed  meats  and 

packing-house    products    than   those   applying   on    the 

animals  on  the  hoof,  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the 

fact  that  while  the  risk  of  loss  to  the  carrier  by  reason 

of  damage  to  the  stock  or  delay  in  transit,  has  been 

eliminated,  the  value  of  the  same  quantity  has  been 

enhanced  a  number  of  times,  as  pound  for  pound  the 

prices  on  dressed  meat  as  contrasted  with  the  prices 

on  live  animals,  are  in  many  cases  as  three  is  to  one. 

To  Other  Eastern  Base  Points 

In  the  following  table  are  enumerated  the  various 
eastern  base  points  and  the  formula  for  the  construc- 
tion of  rates  on  live  stock  and  dressed  meat  from  per- 
centage territory  to  other  eastern  groups;  these  rates 
are  predicated  on  the  rates  that  are  established  from 
Chicago  to  New  York.  Consequently,  any  change  in  the 
base  rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  reflected  by 
corresponding  change  in  the  rates  to  points  based  thereon. 
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TABLE  31 

Basis  fob  Rates  on  Live  Stock,  Dressed  Meats,  PACKiNChHouair 

Products,  Provisions,  etc.,  from  Percentage  Territory 

(Map  4)  to  Eastern  Groups  (Map  10) 


•-• 

To  Eastern 
Geoups 

From 
Per- 
centage 
Groups 

Basis  for  Rates  ix  Carloads 

• 

1 

Boston,  Mass. 

60-120 

Same  as   to   New   York  from   same   points 

2 

Rockland,  Me. 

60-120 

Same  as  to  Boston,  but  not  less  than  from 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  Boston 

3    Stanstcad,  Que. 

60-120 

Same  as  to  Boston,  but  not  less  than  from 
Toledo,  Ohio,  to  Boston 

4 

Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

60-120 

Two  cents  less  than  from  same  points  to 
New  York 

5 

Baltimore,  Md. 

60-120 

Three  cents  less  than  from  same  points  to 
New  York 

6 

Albany,  X.  Y. 

60120 

Percentages  of  New  Y'ork  rates  as  shown 
in  item  7,  Table  22,  for  class  rates 

7 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

ac\  ^9(^      P'Tccntages   of  New  York   rates   as   shown 
^^'^^^          in  item  8,  Table  22,  for  class  rates 

8 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

60-120 

Percentages  of  New  York  rates  as  shown 
in  item  9,  Table  22. 

9 

Rochester-Mt. 
Morris,  N.  Y. 

061-78 

Add  the  following  arbitraries,  in  cents  per 
100  pounds  to  Buffalo  rates:  Cattle, 
calves,  hogs,  and  sheep,  2;  meats,  packins^ 
house  products,  and  provisions,  2;  and 
horses  and  mules,  3*  * 

79-120      Same  basis  as  for  class  rates    (Table  22) 

10 

Pittsburgh - 
Buffalo 

60-120 

Basis  fi}vvi\  on  pago  254  of  this  treatise 

11 

Grafton,  W.  Va. 

60-120 

Cents  over  Pittsburgh  rates:  Cattle  and 
hogs,  2;  dressed  meats,  calves,  and  sheep, 
3;   and  horses  or  mules,  4 

12 

Cumberland, 
Md. 

60 

Specific  rates  as  per  tariffs 

661-120 

banio  percentages  of  rates  to  New  York 
as  apply  on  class  rates  (Table  22,  item 
11) 
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TABLE  31— Continued 

Basis  fob  Rates  on  Live  Stock,  Dressed  Meats,  Packing-House 

Pboducts,  Provisions,  etc.,  prom  Percentage  Territory 

(Map  4)  to  Eastern  Groups  (Map  10) 


To  Eastern 
Groups 

From 

Per- 
centage 
Groups 

Basis  for  Rates  in  Carloads 

13 

Belington- 
Elkins, 
W.  Va. 

60-120 

Cumberland  rates  but  not  leas  than  from 
Columbus,  Ohio,  to  Cumberland,  subject 
to  minimum  rate  of   10.8  cents 

Virf  inia  Cities 

60-76 

On  cattle  and  other  live  stock  (except 
horses  and  mules)  rates  will  be  made  3 
cents  less  than  applicable  to  New  York 
on  basis  of  76  per  cent  of  Chicago-to- 
New  York  rates;  on  horses  and  mules, 
rates  will  not  be  less  than  those  appli- 
cable from  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  Balti- 
more, Md.,  on  same  traffic 

?4 

77-87 

On  cattle  and  other  live  stock  ( except  horses 
and  mules)  rates  will  be  made  3  cents 
less  than  applicable  to  New  York  on  basis 
of  87  per  cent  of  Chicago-to-New  York 
rates;  on  horses  and  mules,  the  rates  to 
Baltimore,  Md.,  will  govern  as  minima, 
except  that  from  points  taking  higher 
than  77  per  cent  of  Chicago-to-New  York 
rates  which  are  located  in  the  territory 
on  and  east  of  the  N.  and  W.  Ry.,  Co- 
lumbus to  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  and  south 
of  the  P.  C.  C.  &  St  L.  Ry.,  Columbus  to 
and  including  Steubenville  the  rates  will 
be  not  less  than  that  applicable  from 
Columbus,  Ohio,  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  on 
the  same  traffic 

88-120 

Baltimore  rates  (siibject  to  basis  set  forth 
in  footnote  3  of  Table  30) 

'Should  the  addition  of  these  arbitraries  make  higher  rates  from  points 
taJcixiff  66%  per  cent  to  78  per  cent  of  rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  to 
Rochester,  etc..  than  apply  from  points  farther  distant,  or  should  it  make 
htrber  rates  to  Rochester,  etc..  than  apply  to  points  east  of  Rochester,  the 
arbitraries  shall  be  reduced  to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  cause  higher  rates 
from  66%  per  cent  to  78  per  cent  points  to  Rochester,  etc.,  than  from  or  to 
points  beyond. 

'Under  the  foregoing,  the  rates  to  Rochester,  etc.,  are  not  to  be  less  than 
rates  determined  by  using  bases  shown  in  item  10  of  Table  22. 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  the  basis  for  each 
item,  as  the  adjustment  does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  obtaining  in  the  case  of  the  class  rates.    For  this 
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purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the 
agreements  with  the  general  basis  for  the  construction 
of  class  rates  and  a  few  exceptions  thereto. 

Bates  from  percentage  territory  to  Boston,  Mass., 
Bockland,  Me.,  and  Stanstead,  Que.,  are  on  a  different 
basis  than  that  obtaining  in  connection  with  the  class-rate 
and  general  conmaodity-rate  adjustment.  On  the  classi- 
fied and  general  commodity  traffic,  these  groups  take 
arbitraries  over  the  New  York  rates,  while  on  live  stock 
and  dressed  meats  the  same  rates  apply  as  to  New 
York  with  certain  minor  exceptions.  The  rates  to  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  are  the  customary  differentials 
less  than  the  rate  currently  in  effect  to  New  York, 
while  to  Albany,  Utica,  Syracuse,  and  Rochester,  the 
same  percentages  of  the  New  York  rates  are  applied  as 
obtain  in  connection  with  the  class-rate  adjustment. 


CHAPTER  XVm 


Specific  Commodity  Adjustments — Continued 

(a)  Rates  on  Iron  and  Steel  Articles 

To  enumerate  the  many  articles  of  iron  and  steel 
manufacture  which  are  classified  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
class  in  the  current  OflScial  Classification,  would  involve 
a  list  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  treatise.  It  does  not 
of  course  comprise  such  articles  as  are  manufactured 
from  iron  and  steel  which  have  a  very  high  value  as 
tools,  utensils,  implements,  etc.,  but  on  the  contrary 
it  takes  in  the  more  crude  and  rough  items  of  produc- 
tion. A  few  such  representative  commodities,  selected 
at  random,  are  reproduced  in  the  following: 


Angles,  Iron 
Axles,  Car 
Bands,  Hay 
Beams,  Brake 
Beams,  Iron 
Bolsters,  Car 
Castings 
Chains 
Culverts 
Fasteninjrs,  Rail 
Ferromanganese 


Ferrosilicon 

FroLS,  Railroad 

Iron,  Band 

Iron,  Bar 

Iron,  Chain 

Iron,  Sheet 

Nails 

Nuts 

Pipe,   Cast,   Sheet,   or 

Wrought 
Plate,  Boiler 


Poles,  Electric  Wire 

Rods 

Shoes,  Horse,  Mule,  or  Ox 

Spiegeleisen 

Tubing 

Weights,  Bed  or  Elevator 

Wire 


In  connection  with  the  adjustment  of  rates  employed 
with  respect  to  grain  and  grain  products  and  live  stock 
and  dressed  meat,  it '  should  be  noted  that  they  are 
o^enerally  authorized  and  applied  throughout  the  ter- 
•itory,  both  as  to  points  of  origin,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
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as  to  points  of  destination,  on  the  other,  since  these 
commodities  may  reasonably  be  inferred  to  move  from 
and  to  any  of  the  points  therein. 

As  there  are  facilities  for  the  working  of  iron  at 
comparatively  few  points  throughout  the  territory,  and 
as  the  industry  has,  to  a  large  extent,  centered  in 
eastern  Ohio,  western  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  the 
special  iron  and  steel  adjustments  are  confined  in  their 
application  to  these  groups. 

(b)  Grouping  of  Territory 

The  territory  above  mentioned  has  been  roughly 
divided  into  a  number  of  groups,  and  the  principal  point 
therein  has  usually  been  the  name  assigned  to  the  group. 

The  Pittsburgh  group  takes  in  some  400  points  in 
western  Pennsylvania  adjacent  to  Pittsburgh. 

The  Wheeling  group  includes  some  40  stations  near 
Wheeling  in  West  Virginia  and  Ohio. 

Cleveland  rates  apply  from  some  120  points  in  eastern 
Ohio  near  Cleveland. 

The  Youngstown  group  takes  in  some  160  stations  in 
eastern  Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania  not  included  in 
either  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  groups. 

The  Marietta-Zanosville  group  includes  points  men- 
tioned and  some  75  additional  points  in  eastern  Ohio 
not  embraced  in  any  of  the  foregoing  groups. 

The  Dunkirk  group  applies  from  Dunkirk  and  rela- 
tive points,  the  southwestern  part  of  New  York,  and 
the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  rates  on  manufactured  articles  of  iron  and  steel, 
also  pig  iron,  iron  and  steel  billetts,  blooms,  etc.,  are 
generally  expressed,  in  so  far  as  the  manufactured 
articles  are  concerned,  at  rates  in  cents  per  100  pounds, 
while  the  heavier  commodities  such  as  pig  iron,  iron 
and  steel  billets  and  blooms  are  quoted  at  rates,  in 
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cftutS  -per  ton  at  2000  pounds  or  gross  2240  pounds,  as 
mdicated. 

•'•'^^  rates  on  manufactured  articles  of  iron  and  steel, 
^^  pig  iron,  iron  and  steel  billets,  blooms,  etc.,  from 
P^^centage  points  shown  on  Map  6  to  the  New  York 
P'^Up  shown  on  Map  7  are  based  on  the  rates  from 
^^cago  to  New  York,  except  from  the  more  important 
^^Ups  named  above,  which  adjustments  will  subsequently 

"^  taken  up. 

"t^he  rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York  and  used  as 
oaBiug  factors  are  as  follows : 

Kg  iron,  mill  cinder  scale  and  ore 
cinder    $5.20  per  gross  ton 

Ingot  molds 5.20  '*    net     '* 

Billets,  blooms,  scrap  iron,  old  rails, 
old  car  wheels,  chain  iron,  tin  plate, 
rods,  etc 5.30  "    gross 

Pig  molds  5.20  '*    net 


The  rates  from  percentage  territory,  other  than  the 
groups  above  mentioned,  are  cpnstructed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  percentages  employed  in  connection  with 
the  general  commodity-rate  adjustment,  both  as  to  points 
of  origin,  other  than.  Chicago  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
points  of  destination,  other  than  New  York,  on  the  other 
hand. 

From  the  special  groups,  the  rates  are  constructed 
under  the  application  of  an  arbitrary  basis,  namely, 
from  the  Pittsburgh- Wheeling  groups,  the  rates  to  New 
York  are  made  the  same  as  from  Buffalo,  with  the 
exception  that  on  articles  taking  fourth-class,  fifth-class, 
and  sixth-class  rates,  the  rates  are  made  60  per  cent  of 
those  obtaining  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 

From  the  Cleveland  group,  the  rates  are  3  cents  per 
100  pounds  or  60  cents  per  ton  higher  than  from 
Pittsburgh. 

From  the  Youngstown  group  to  the  New  York  group. 
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the  rates  are  2  cents  per  100  pounds  or  40  cents  per 
ton  higher  than  from  Pittsburgh. 

From  the  Marietta-Zanesville  group  to  ,the  New  York 
group,  the  rates  are  3^^  cents  per  100  pounds  or  70 
cents  per  ton  higher  than  from  Pittsburgh. 

The  rates  from  Dunkirk  are  the  Pittsburgh  rates,  not 
to  exceed  in  any  event  the  rates  that  may  be  estab- 
lished from  Youngstown.  This  was  necessitated  by  the 
application  of  the  long-and-short-haul  clause. 

Under  the  foregoing,  in  computing  the  rates  on 
articles  of  iron  and  steel  rated  per  gross  ton  from  per- 
centage points,  except  those  mentioned  above,  the  fol- 
lowing method  would  be  employed: 

The  base  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  estab- 
lished, we  will  say,  on  a  per  gross  ton  basis,  and  the 
rate  for  100  pounds  is  obtained  by  using  the  weight  of 
2000  pounds  per  ton  as  a  factor  and  dividing  the  rate 
per  ton  by  20  to  obtain  the  rate  per  100  pounds,  retain- 
ing the  actual  fractions.  With  this  rate  obtained,  the 
rates  from  percentage  points  other  than  the  100  per 
cent  group  are  secured  by  applying  the  proper  percent- 
ages shown  on  Map6 ,  Atlas  of  Railway  Traffic  Maps. 

A  basing  rate  of  $5.30  per  gross  ton  oil  billets  named 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  equivalent  to  a  rate  of 
26.5  cenis  per  100  pounds.  The  rates  from  Defiance, 
Ohio,  to  New  York  is  85  per  cent  of  the  26.5  cent  rate 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  which  makes  the  rate  from 
Defiance  22.5  cents  or  $4.50  per  gross  ton. 

To  Eastern  Base  Points  Other  Than  New  York. — In  the 
following  table  there  has  been  reproduced  the  current 
basis  for  the  establishment  of  rates  on  iron  and  steel 
articles  and  articles  manufactured  therefrom,  from  a 
few  of  the  representative  prroups.  These  may  be  taken 
as  typical  of  those  applying  from  other  groups  and 
serve,  in  a  measure,  to  illustrate  the  general  adjustment 
that  obtains  with  respect  to  this  traffic. 
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This  table  shows  the  formula  to  be  employed  in 
making  rates  to  certain  eastern  groups  only.  To  such 
eastern  groups  as  are  not  shown  in  this  table,  the 
general  commodity  adjustment  applies  from  the  special 
groups  in  percentage  territory.  However,  the  arbi- 
traries  over  Pittsburgh  rates,  indicated  therein,  as 
applied  to  existing  rates  will  indicate,  in  some  cases, 
a  disregard  of  this  adjustment  which  is  optional  with 
the  several  carriers. 

The  base  rate  for  groups  in  the  eastern  part  of 
percentage  territory  to  eastern  groups  is  the  rate  from 
Pittsburgh  to  New  York.  The  rates  from  Pittsburgh  to 
New  York  are  60  per  cent  of  those  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  except  on  billets,  pig  iron  and  articles  taking 
the  same  rate  and  articles  in  the  special  list  of  iron 
and  steel  articles.  On  the  excepted  articles,  rates  from 
Pittsburgh  are  the  same  as  from  Buffalo. 

The  rates  from  the  Pittsburgh- Wheeling  group  are 
usually  a  certain  percentage  of  the  rates  from  Pittsburgh 
to  New  York.  However,  there  are  a  number  of  excep- 
tions to  this  general  statement.  From  Cleveland, 
Youngstown,  Marietta,  and  Zanesville,  the  rates  are 
usually  arbitraries  over  or  under  those  from  Pittsburgh. 
The  details  of  this  basis  are  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
table.  In  most  items  of  the  table,  the  rates  to  the  eastern 
groups  in  question  are  either  percentages  of  the  rates 
from  Pittsburgh  to  New  York  or  arbitraries  over  the 
Pittsburgh  rates. 

On  the  application  of  the  basis  set  forth  in  the  table, 
representative  rates  from  Cleveland  and  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  on  articles  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  classified 
fourth  class  in  less  than  carloads,  are  as  follows : 

Clxvicland    Yottngstown 

Nejf  York  28  27 

Boston   31  80 

Philadelphia   26  25 

Albany 27  26 
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Clxviland    Younobtowh 

Utica    23  23 

Syracuse    21  21 

Rochester    18  17^ 

The  rate  on  new  iron  and  steel  rails  whiJtk  are  rated 
per  gross  ton  is  as  follows  from  Cleveland  and  from 
youngstown : 

Cleveland    Youkqstown 

IJew  York  $3.70  $3.50 

Boston    4.20  4.00 

Philadelphia   3.60  3.80 

Baltimore    3.50  3.30 

Albany  3.50  8.40 

Utica    2.90  2.80 

Syracuse    2.70  2.70 

Boohwrter  2.30  2.20 


CHAPTER  XIX 

DIFFERENTIAIi  RATES 

Oosait-and-Bail  and  Bail-and-Ooban  Batbs 

(a)  Eastbound  Rates 

In  railroad  phraseology  the  arrangement  of  the  names 
of  the  agencies  employed  in  these  routes  indicates  the 
i-ioiirse  of  the  movement.  A  **rail-and-ocean  route** 
means  a  rail  haul  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  an  ocean 
haul,  whereas  the  reverse  order  is  meant  by  the  term 
'  *  ocean-and-rail  route.  * ' 

This  service  was '  inaugurated  by  the  Baltimore  and 
Virginia  Cities*  lines,  which  are  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Bailroad,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Bailway,  the  Norfolk 
and  Western  Bailway,  and  the  Southern  Bailway,  and 
designed  to  give  them  an  entrance  into  Trunk  Line  and 
New  England  territories  and  to  enable  them  to  compete 
with  the  all-rail  lines  serving  these  territories. 

The  principal  ocean  carriers  engaged  in  this  traffic  are 
the  Clyde  Steamship  Company,  Old  Dominion  Steamship 
Company,  and  the  Merchants  &  Miners  Transportation 
Company.  These  carriers  collectively  serve  the  ports  of 
Boston,  Providence,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Norfolk,  and  Newport  News. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  of  the  transfer  from  cars  to 
vessel,  or  from  dock  to  vessel  and  to  the  subsequent  dis- 
charge from  vessel  to  cars  or  docks,  the  time  in  transit 
considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  rail  lines.  As  thereby 
the  element  of  risk  is  also  considerably  increased,  the 
route   has    its   disadvantages    as    compared   with    the 
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standard  all-rail  route.  In  order  to  attract  tonnage  it  is 
necessary  for  the  water-and-rail  routes  to  establish  trans- 
portation charges  which  are  less  than  those  that  obtain 
via  the  all-rail  lines. 

The  question  as  to  what  is  a  proper  scale  of  rates  to  be 
maintained  by  the  ocean-and-rail  routes  has  been  a  very 
vexatious  problem  confronting  the  traflSc  managers  of  the 
various  organizations.  Out  of  a  series  of  rate  wars,  how- 
ever, the  present  system  has  evolved.  The  all-rail  lines, 
conceding  to  the  demands  of  the  rail-and-water  lines 
agreed  to  the  establishment  of  rates  which  should  be  on 
fixed  figures,  or  differentials  as  they  are  called,  to  the 
extent  that  the  rates  by  the  water-and-rail  routes  might 
be  established  tmder  the  existing  all-rail  rates  from  and 
to  the  same  points.  Indeed,  the  lines  are  frequently 
designated  as  ** differential  routes*'  or  ** differential 
lines. ' '  The  terms  so  used  refer  to  routes  or  lines  which, 
on  account  of  a'  slightly  inferior  service,  are  conceded 
rates  based  on  differentials  under  existing  standard  all- 
rail  rates. 

The  basis   for  rates   via  rail-and-ocean  lines   from 

Central  Freight  Association  Territory  to  certain  north 
Atlantic  ports  and  to  interior  eastern  points  taking  the 
same  rates  is  set  forth  in  Table  33.  All  the  differentials 
are  shown  in  Table  14,  which  should  be  consulted  in  this 
connection,  ^able  33 

Basis  fok  Rates  via  Rah^  and  Ocean  from  Central  Freioiit 

Association  Points  to  North  Atlantic  Seaboard 

Ports  and  Interior  Eastern  Points 


i 

To  Points  Specified 
nr  Items 

Fbom 
Pe». 

CEXTAGB 

Points 

Differentials  in 
Cents  per  100  Pounds 

Classes 

RCMABKa 

12       3       4       5       6 

1 

To  Bocton*  and   Fall 
River,  Maaa.,  Prov- 
idenoe,    R.    I.,    and 
New  York  via  Bal- 
timore   and    Phila- 
delphia 

60-76 
77-119 

3       2i     2       U     1       1 
8       6       4       3       2       2 

Under  all-rail 

rates 
Under  all-rail 

rates" 
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TABLE  33— Continued 


^oi5TS  Specified 
nc  Items 


Fbom 
Peb- 

CENTAOB 

Points 


Differentials  in 
Cents  peb  100  Pouiros 


Classea 


6 


Remabks 


til  points  epeci- 
^ed  in  the  heading 
«f  the  table  via 
Virginia  ports. 


60-119 


8       6 


Under  all-rail 
rates* 


t  not  to  Boston  via  Fall  River  or  Providence, 
t  not  less  than  rates  established  from  76  per  cent  points, 
rates  to  Baltimore  via  all  rail  are  the  minima  for  throuflrh  rates. 
^  from  St.  Louis  and  other  117  per  cent  points.     From  the  St  Louis 
the  Baltimore  rates  are  not  the  minima. 


e  ocean-and-rail  rates  eastbonnd,  it  will  be  observed, 
y  via  two  distinct  groups  of  points,  namely,   (1) 
^Xtimore  and  Philadelphia  and  (2)  the  Virginia  ports, 
ing  Norfolk  and  Newport  News. 
Baltimore  and  the  Virginia  Cities  are  the  termini 
irail  lines  it  is,  of  course,  natural  to  find  that  no  adjust- 
''^^xit  is  prescribed  for  rates  to  such  ports. 

To  New  York  and  to  the  New  England  ports  specified 
^nd  to  points  taking  the  same  rates,  the  rates  are  made 
^^e  differentials  indicated  in  Table  33,  under  the  all-rail 
TfJ^tes  applicable  from  and  to  the  same  points. 

For  example,  the  all-rail  rates  from  the  117  per  cent 
group  to  Boston  are  the  following  New  York  rates : 


Classes  1  2  3  4  5  6 

Bates 105.5        92.5  70  49  42  35 

to  which  are  added  the  following  differentials :  ^ 

Classes 12  3  4  5  6 

Rates    7  6  5  4  3  2 

resulting  in  the  following  through  rates  from  East  St. 
Louis  to  Boston  via  all-rail  routes : 


Glasses  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Bates  112.5 

98.5 

75 

58 

45 

87 

i^Table  11.  item  1. 

■  •  ' 
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Using  the  foregoing  all-rail  rates  from  East  St  Loois 
to  Boston  as  a  basis,  the  rates  via  Baltimore  or  Phila- 
delphia in  connection  with  the  ocean-and-rail  lines,  are 
established  by  deducting  the  8-cent  scale  of  differentials, 
which  results  in  the  following  rates : 


Classes  .... 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Bates    

104.5 

92.5 

71 

50 

43 

35 

The  same  principles  are  employed  in  establishing  the 
rates  via  Virginia  ports,  but  with  the  proviso  that  rates 
80  established  must  not  in  any  event  Be  less  than  the 
rates  established  to  Baltimore  via  all-rail  routes.  This 
has  the  effect  of  making  the  rates  (except  from  St  Liouis, 
Mo.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  and  points  basing  thereon)  the 
following  differentials  under  the  all-rail  rates : 


DlFFEBENTIALS   IN   CbNTS   FEB   100   POUIflW 

To 

Classes 

12            3            4            5            6 

Boston.   Mass.    

8             0             4             3             2             2 

Providence.  R.  I 

8             6             4             3             2             2 

Kew  York.  N.  Y 

3            3            3            3            2            2 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

3             3             3             3             2             2 

PhiUdelphia,   Pa 

111111 

As  far  as  destinations  are  concerned,  the  base-point 
rates  are  not  established  to  such  wide  zones  as  obtain  in 
connection  with  the  all-rail  adjustment  To  the  greater 
part  of  New  England,  especially  to  interior  points  more 
distantly  removed  from  the  ports  of  Providence  and 
Boston,  the  rates  are  made  by  the  addition  of  certain 
arbitraries  over  the  port  rates,  these  arbitraries  in  some 
cases  are  the  full  local  rates  of  the  rail  carriers  serving 
the  ports,  and  in  other  cases,  they  are  certain  amounts 
less  than  the  local  rates.  This  information  is  given  in 
the  guide  books  of  these  routes. 
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(b)  Westbound  Rates 

On  westbound  traffic  from  New  York,  there  are  two 
scales  of  differentials  in  use.  One  scale  is  based  on  a 
16.8-cent  scale  applicable  during  the  open  season  of 
navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes,  which  causes  competition 
that  is  felt  by  the  ocean-and-rail  lines  to  a  considerable 
degree.  The  other  scale  is  based  on  a  10-cent  differential 
on  first  class,  and  is  applicable  when  navigation  is  closed, 
and  results  in  rates  slightly  higher  during  the  winter 
months  than  those  that  obtain  during  the  summer 
months. 

Table  14  indicates  the  rates  applicable  via  the  various 
ocean-and-rail  routes,  and  from  this  it  may  be  observed 
that  while  the  rates  from  Boston  and  New  York  to 
Chicago  during  the  season  of  open  navigation  are  on  the 
same  basis  when  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  is 
closed,  the  rates  applicable  via  the  ocean-and-rail  routes 
from  Boston  are  on  a  5-cent  scale  of  differentials  over 
the  rates  from  New  York  via  the  same  routes. 

It  may  be  said  in  passing,  that  in  recent  years,  due  to 
improved  methods  in  the  handling  of  cargo  freight,  the 
time  consumed  by  these  routes  has  been  materially 
reduced  and  modern  marine  equipment  has  greatly 
minimized  the  opportunities  for  loss  or  damage.  Conse- 
quently the  lines  afford  a  service  that  is  but  slightly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  all-rail  routes,  and  they  have 
succeeded  in  attracting  to  themselves  a  large  volume  of 
business  which  formerly  moved  via  all-rail  lines  at  higher 
rates. 


CHAPTER  XX 

DIFFE&ENTIAIi   RATES— Contimmed 

Lak£-and-BaUj  Bates 

On  the  entrance  of  this  country  into  the  European  war 
a  large  number  of  the  lake  boats  were  requisitioned  for 
the  Atlantic  trade,  consequently  reducing  the  movement 
of  merchandise  to  a  minimum  on  the  Great  Lakes.  An- 
other important  feature  was  Director-General  McAdoo  *s 
order  that  all  differential  rates  be  removed,  thus  bringing 
the  rates  to  the  level  of  the  all-rail  routes.  This  natu- 
rally transferred  the  great  bulk  of  freight  to  the  rail- 
roads as  there  was  no  advantage  in  shipping  over  the 
slower  routes.  An  outcry  against  this  order  was  raised 
both  by  the  lake  carriers  and  the  shippers,  with  the  proba- 
bility that  these  rates  will  be  returned  to  their  former 
status,  and  should  therefore  be  very  closely  studied. 

Navigation  is  possible  upon  the  Great  Lakes  during  the 
open  season,  when  the  lakes  are  unobstructed  by  ice. 
During  this  period,  which  usually  extends  from  April  15 
to  November  15,  from  sixty  million  to  one  hundred  million 
tons  of  freight  are  moved  thereon.  A  large  portion  of 
the  westbound  tonnage,  which  is  destined  to  and  beyond 
western  freight  ports,  originates  at  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Boston,  and  at  other  points  in  New  England 
and  Trunk  Line  territories. 

The  nature  of  the  ser\'ice,  of  course,  is  such  that  it 
attracts  only  such  traffic  for  which  the  question  of  time 
and  service  is  of  secondary  importance. 

228 
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The  figures  shown  in  the  following  list  are  taken  from  a 
recent  report  of  the  United  States  Engineer  Department. 

Receipts  Shipments 

DuluthSuperior $9,424,962  $21,247,884 

Manwtique    278,594 

GlMstone  Harbor   449,223 

Menominee    222,604 

Marionette    83,899 

Green  Bay   751,326  129,456 

Sturgeon  Bay    671,773 

Kewanee    143,584  73,282 

Manitowoc 579,747  1,437,229 

Milwaukee 6,224,239  1,388,002 

Chicago 2,462,554  1,573,022 

Calumet  Harbor   (South  Chicago) 5,010,187  1,597,809 

Buffalo 7,641,841  4,776,021 

The  shipments  of  the  northern  ports,  such  as  Duluth 
and  Superior,  are  confined  to  a  greater  extent  to  ship- 
ments of  ore,  grain,  and  grain  products,  and  to  other 
commodities  that  are  peculiar  to  the  northwest.  Coal  is 
also  an  item  that  figures  in  a  large  proportion  in  the  lake 
traffic  of  the  several  ports.  The  following  summary  of 
the  receipts  at  the  port  of  Buffalo  presents,  however,  a 
very  diversified  list  of  articles  of  commerce  and  may  be 
taken  as  typical  of  those  of  other  ports : 

Beer 1,002  casks 

Blanks,  Button  97  sacks 

Blocks,  Butchers'    298 

Cakes,  Oil    80,363  sacks 

Casings    495  tons 

Cereals    147,590  cases 

Coal   71,395  tons 

Cooperage     4,677  tons 

Copper    99,830  tons 

Cotton    10,660  bales 

Feed    1,928,007  sacks 

Fish  57  tons 

Glucose     105,132  bbls. 

Goods,    Canned 42,980  cases 

Goods,  Woolen    42  cases 

Grain  and  Flour — 

Barley   9,284,961  bu. 

Com    29,430,222  bu. 

Flax     4,569,862  bu. 

Flour   6,978,220  bu. 

Oats  9,681,224  bu. 

Rye    755,299  bu. 

Wheat     68,427,588  bu. 

Hair    18,786  bales 
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Hides 8,750  bales 

Hops 1,060  bales 

Implementa,  Agricultural  7,114  tons 

Iron,  Pig    62,487  gross  tons 

Iron,  Scrap    * 236  gross  tons 

Lard    900  tubs 

Lath    3,386,000 

Lead    2,000  pigs 

Lead,  White   236  cases 

Leather   227  bundles 

Lumber    104,434,000  ft  bd. 

Matting 7,746  rolls 

Merchandise    165,671  tons 

Ore,  Iron   2,317,048  gross  tons 

Oat  Meal    290  bbls. 

Ore,  Sulphur   31,000  gross  tons 

Paint    21  tons 

Peas    6,026  bu. 

Pebbles   6,790  sacks 

Pelts   396  bundles 

Pickles    1,260  bbls. 

Pork    10,923  bbls. 

Posts   17,000 

Rags    19,296  balss 

Rubber    12,608  bales 

Sand,  Furnace 1,100  tons 

Seed,  GrasB   11,944  bu. 

Shingles    688,000,590 

Starch   643,706  boxes 

Stone  34,066  tons 

Syrup    5,195  bbls. 

Tallow 130  bbls. 

Ties,  Railroad   4,000 

Tobacco  145  cases 

Twine    275  tons 

Vinegar    1,090  bbls. 

Water,  Mineral    1,023  bbls. 

Wool   13,144  bales 

Zinc  46  tons 

These  figures,  which  were  also  obtained  from  the 
engineers'  report  previously  mentioned,  represent  a 
valuation  of  $230,304,221. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
trunk-line  carriers  to  establish  lake  lines  and  to  operate 
them  as  subsidiary  properties.  The  more  important  of 
the  lake  lines  with  their  parent  companies  were  as  follows 
(Annual  Report — U.  S.  Engineer  Department,  1912) : 

Anchor  Line  (Pennsj'lvania  Railroad). 
Erie  &  Western  Transportation  Company  (** Anchor  Line**) 
( Pennsj'lvania  Railroad). 
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Canada  Atlantic  Transit  Company  (Grand  Trunk  Railway). 

Canadian  Pacific  Steamship  Lines  (Canadian  Pacific  Railway). 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Transportation  Company  (Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad). 

Mutual  Transit  Company  (the  joint  property  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  the  Erie,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  and  the 
New  York  Central  railroads). 

The  Western  Transit  Company  (New  York  Central  Railroad). 

Rutland  Transit  Company  (Rutland  Railroad). 

Erie  Railroad  Lake  Lines  (Erie  Railroad). 

The  map  in  Diagram  9  has  been  reproduced  in  this 
treatise*  because  it  indicates  the  routes  and  the  various 
ports  of  call  served  by  several  of  the  important  com- 
panies. 

The  propriety  of  the  continuance  of  the  lake  lines 
nnder  railroad  control  was  made  the  subject  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  so-called  Panama  Canal  Act.  The  ownership 
by  rail  carriers  of  water  craft  which,  if  operated  as 
independent  lines,  might  compete  for  trade  was  made  an 
issue  in  the  case  of  the  lake  lines,  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Gonunission  decreed  that  a  continuance  of 
such  ownership  was  contrary  to  the  statute  and  contrary 
to  the  public  interest.  It  therefore  ordered  the  rail- 
roads to  dispose  of  their  interest  in  the  lake  lines  not 
later  than  December  15, 1915. 

In  the  issue  above  mentioned,  it  was  alleged  that  the 
boat  lines  when  operating  as  a  distinct  imit  have  been 
losing,  but  that  by  reason  of  the  financial  strength  of  the 
owning  railroads  the  boats  have  been  kept  in  service, 
though  operating  at  a  loss ;  that  this  condition  could  not 
or  would  not  prevail  if  it  were  not  for  the  joint  owner- 
ship ;  that  the  boats  would  otherwise  disappear  from  the 
lakes ;  and  that  the  keeping  of  these  boats  in  the  service 
is  indispensable  and  advantageous  to  the  convenience  and 
commerce  of  the  people. 

Even  under  these  new  conditions  the  rates  main- 
tained by  the  lake  lines  under  railroad  management  for 

*  See  Diagram  9,  page  106. 
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some  years  will  serve  as  the  criterion  by  which  such  rates 
as  may  be  established  in  the  future  may  be  measured. 

Owing  to  the  aggressive  competition  between  many 
lines  participating  in  the  traffic  and  in  the  complaints 
broughts  by  rival  communities  as  to  the  adjustment,  the 
general  basis  for  the  construction  of  rail-and-lake  rates 
has  been  subject  to  many  fluctuations.  The  adjustment 
currently  in  effect  has  been  reproduced  in  Table  34, 
which  shows  the  basis  for  rail-and-lake  rates  on  classes 
from  the  eastern  groups  specified  in  the  table  to  various 
western  destinations. 


TABLE  34 
Basis  fob  Rates  via  Rail  and  Lake  on  Classes  from  Eastern 

Groups  to  Western  Points  Specified 


i 


Fbom  New  Yobk  Rate 
Oboup  to 


Rates  ob  Differentials 
IX  Cents  per  100  Pouwds 


Classes 


1 


5       6 


Chicago,  111.,  Milwaukee 
and  Manitowoc,'  Wis. 
Also  to  Gladstone'  and 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,'  ^lich., 
for  Lake  Line  Delivery 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Detroit  and  Port  fluron, 
Mich. 


Duluth,  Minn.,  Marquette,^ 
Mich. 

Superior,  Wis.,  Hancock,' 
Hougliton,  Dollar  Day,* 
and  Hiibbel,'  Mich. 


Sault  Ste.  Marie,'  Mich., 
and  stations  on  M.  St 
P.  k  S.  S.  M.  Ry..  St. 
Marv's  Transfer  to  Rap- 
id River  and  Trenai^, 
Mich.,  inclusive,  via 
Lake  Lines  to  Glad- 
stone, Mich.,  thence  via 
rail 


13      11      9 


Remarks 


5.9 

6.5 

3.3 

3.1 

2.4 

1.7 

11.5 

8.3 

6 

4.7 

4.6 

2.5 

3       3       3       2}     2} 
(Inf.  11951) 


Lower    than     New 
York-to-Chicago 
all-rail  rates 


Lower  than  all-rail 
rates 


Lower  than  all-rail 
rates 


Same  rates  as 
from  New  York 
to  Chicago  \na 
rail  and  lake 


Higher    than    New 
York-to-Ch  icago 
rail-and-lake 
rates 


lAt  the  time  of  revlalon  of  this  treatise  the  raU-and-lake  rates  are  In  a  Tcry 
uncertain  stata^  because  the  rail  lines  have  beeo  obliged  to  rellnaulsh  tbefr 
«mtrol  of  the  boat  lines  operating  on  the  Great  Lakes.  A  number  of  the 
boats  formeriy  owned  by  the  railroads  sre  being  operated  bj  The  Great  Lakes 
JP^"^^  Cofpqystion.  an  organisation  Independent  of  the  rail  lines.    The  '     ' 


il  ^5!S.*?*?!2^  •}***^w**  «>hiect  to  chaase.  and  careful  InTSstlgattoQ  shoold 
be  made  to  determine  the  rates  In  effiDct  at  any  spedfled  time. 
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TABLE  34— CoDtmaed 

Basis  s>02  Batbs  vu  Bail  and  Lake  on  Classes  fbou  Eastsbn 

Groups  to  Westebn  Points  Specified 


\ 


*'*oai  New  Yom  Rati 

RATSa   OB   DUTEBEHTULB 

IK  Cents  peb  100  Poumdb 

RnuiKs 

g  I                              GK.UP  TO 

ClaasM 

1        2       fl       4       5       tl 

6 

■^t-    I*«ul  rate  territory 

21        IS        13       8       7       fl 

Higijpr   than  Du- 
tilth  rail-and- 
lake  rates 

^««-o«.Elgin.  III. 

14.3    ll.l    8.2   8.4   5.7    4.1 

^n^»Dont,  Annaw.n. 

.     Laura 

14.4   12.2  8.S  3.7  5.6  4.5 

Mai»^j„  City 

14.3    n.S   B.»   6.i  5.3   is 

'^■i«lv».  St.  Louis 

14.2   !1.B   8.4  6.1   5.9  4.i 

^t.      _>,„,,, 

14.2   11.3  8.1   S.9  G.4  4.1 

14.1    lt.S   8.7   ».7   S      4.4 

Lower  than  Hll-rail 

•'•etX.n^ 

U.e   11.5   8.4   e.3   5.2  4.2 

ralPH 

13.8   11.3   8.5   5.8  5.5  4.3 

13.7    11.1    H.8  5.5  5.7   3.0 

'^l**:«»u«n.  Carthage,  Mou- 

12.2     D.n   7.4   6.1   4.9  3.S 

i!p^gfi.ld 

14       12.2  8.3  e.6  5.6  4.7 

6 

■"Jesti nation  terrilorN-; 

a        6      2      2      2      2 

Lower    than    rail- 
and-lake  rates 
from  Xew  York 

^'-•^  3.  Baltimore  Kate 
-^___      Ceoli>  to 

a 

*"      -^Bstination  territoriPB 
'■=*^i-e  ..numerated 

8         8      3      3      3      3 

Uwer    than    rail- 
and-lake   rates 
from  Xew  York 

r^^  <.^4i..  Points  in 
iVr*  srn  Of  New   York" 
'■»■■«:  INO  New  York  Basis 
\          Ox  Rad.-and-Lake 
\-jrpi--   Tbaffic,  to 

fi?^.,  Ohio 

5.H     4.!1  1.9  3      1.9  2 

\.^t.  Ohio 

7.5      e.3  3      3.7   2.(1  2..'> 

B         7.0  4      4.4  3.2  3 

in.ll      0       5.1    5.2   3.8    3-B 

I^iwer  than  New 

11,4     9.7   5.6  6.5   4.1   3.S 

\  DnjloD.  Ohio 

12.2    10.4    6.1    5.9   4.5    4.1 

\  A^s^nU,  Ohio 

13        tl.l    6.6   5.3   4.8   4.4 

r^n  Citj-,  Olu.i 

]■!.■*   10.7   7.2  5.6  5.1    .3.11 
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TABLE  34— Continued 

Basis  for  Rates  via  Rail  and  Lake  on  Classes  from  Eastern 

Groups  to  Western  Points  Specified 


From  Cehtain  Points  iw 
Vicinitt  op  New  Yobk* 
Taking  New  Yoi^  Basis 

ON    RAn>ANI>-LAKE 

Traftio,  to 

Rates  ob  foiFFSBENTiAT^ 
IN  Cents  per  100  Pounds 

RncAixs 

i 

Classes 

12      3      4      5      6 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

13.6   10.4  7.7  6      6.4  3.9 

Winchester,  Ind. 

13.3   11.1   8.2  5.4  5.7  4.1 

Muncie,  Ind. 

12.9  10.5  8.3  5.1  5.4  3.7 

Anderson,  Ind. 

13.5   10.8  8.3  5.9  5      4.2 

Lower  than  New 

10 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

13.3   11.5  7.8  5.2  5.3  4.5 

York  all-rail 

Fairmount,  Ind. 

13.9   10.9  7.9  6      4.9  4 

rates^ 

Lebanon,  Ind. 

13.6   11.6  8.4  5.3  5.2  4.2 

Martinsville,  Ind. 

13.4   11.3  7.9  5.7  5.6  4.5 

« 

Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

13.8   11.3  8.5   5.8  5.5  4.3 

Fbom  Boston  Rate 
Grouf*  to 

u 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

7.9    6.5    4.3    4.1    3.4    1.7 

Lower  than  Bostor 
all-rail  rates 

12 

Detroit,  Port  Huron,  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee,  Mani- 
towoc, Qladstone,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Duluth,  Su- 
perior, Marquette,  Han- 
cock, Houghton,  Dollar 
Bay,  Hubbcl,  St  Paul, 
Green  Bay,  Racine,  Jol- 
iet,  Kankakee,  Aurora, 
Elgin,     Streator,     Ne- 
ponset,    Laura,    Galva, 
Annawan,        Atkinson, 
Moline,  and  Monmouth 
rate  territories 

« 

Same  as  rail-and- 
lake  rates  from 
New  York 

Danville,  III. 

H.8    7.3    5.5    4.H    3.5    2.3 

Lower  than  Boston 
all-rail  rates 

St.  Mary's,  Ind. 

9.2    7.3    6.1    4.9    3.4    2.1 

Westville,  HI. 

0.1    7.8    6.7    4.7    4       2.4 

Peoria,  111. 

8.7    7.1    5.8    4.5    3.7    1.9 

13 

Mason  City,  III. 

9.3    7.5    6.8    6.2    3.3    2.5 

SprinRfleld,  111. 

9       8.2    6.3    4.6    3.6    2.7 

Altamont,  111. 

9.4    8.2    6.9    4.7    8.5    2JJ 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Trans-Mississippi 

9.2    7.9    5.4    5.1    3.9    2.8 

Carthage,   IlL 

7.2    5.9    4.4    4.1    2.9    1.8 

to  and  Includlnir  Castleton,  N.  Y.— a  point  9  miles  south  of  Albany. 
*But  not  less  than  the  following  scale: 

ClasscB     1  2  t  4  6  6 

Ratss 54         47         tt         26         22         18 

«&••  explanation  of  status  of  rall-and-laks,  etc.,  rates,  pa^e  2S2. 


^ 
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Table  34  indicates  only  some  of  the  important  terminal 
points.  Other  points  are  grouped  with  these,  and  the 
Bame  rate  is  made  thereto. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  adjustment  is  applied  as 
far  west  as  St.  Paul,  and  that  through  rates  are  pub- 
liBhed  by  the  rail-and-lske  lines  governed  by  the  Official 
Classification,  although  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
territory  involved  lies  wholly  within  Western  Classifica- 
tion Territory. 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  rail-and-lake  rates 
are  certain  arbitraries  under  the  all-rail  rates  between 
the  same  points.  This  scale  of  differentials,  however,  is 
not  the  same  in  all  cases,  as  it  varies  to  a  considerable 
degree  as  is  indicated  in  Table  34. 

The  rates  to  Duluth  are  at  present  the  same  as  the 
rail-and-lake  rates  to  Chicago.  These  rates  were  estab- 
lished by  the  carriers  under  an  order  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  resulting  from  a  complaint  made 
by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Duluth  that  the  then  existing 
rates,  which  were  made  on  a  68-eent  scale,  were  unduly 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Duluth  and  favored  Chicago 
as  a  distributing  point  for  northwestern  territory  at  the 
expense  of  the  Duluth  interests. 

In  touching  upon  the  adjustment  employed  in  the 
eBtablishment  of  rail-and-lake  rates,  the  Commission 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral investment  in  boats,  wharves,  and  other  property 
need  in  the  service  there  are,  of  course,  a  number  of 
special  factors  that  properly  enter  into  these  rail-and- 
lake  rates  that  are  not  characteristic  of  all-rail  rates. 
The  capacity  of  the  boat,  for  example,  is  necessarily  an 
important  element.  Properly  related  to  this  is  the  depth 
of  the  channels  through  which  the  boat  must  pass — this 
controls  its  loading.  The  sufficiency  and  convenience  of 
the  wharf  and  dock  facilities  is  another  matter  which 
mast  be  considered.    The  character  and  condition  of  the 
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harbor  and  of  the  harbor  entrance  are  of  no  lees 
importance.  The  length  of  hanl  is  entitled  to  some  con- 
sideration, although  mere  distance,  as  all  agree,  has  even 
less  influence  on  a  water  rate  than  it  has  on  a  rail  rate. 
The  time  taken  in  making  the  trip  has  some  relation  to 
the  rate,  although  a  difference  of  merely  a  few  hours  is 
not  of  great  importance.  A  feature  o^  more  importance 
is  the  conditions  of  navigation  with  respect  to  the 
matter  of  storms,  fogs,  and  similar  perils  that  are 
incident  to  water  transportation.  And  finally,  as  with 
all  rates,  the  density  of  the  traffic  and  the  cost  of 
operation  must  not  be  overlooked. 

A  comparison  of  the  distance  to  Duluth  with  the 
distance  to  Chicago  on  traffic  originating  in  the  seaboard 
indicates  that  it  is  practically  the  same.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  actual  distance  in  favor  of  Chicago  as  reckoned 
from  New  York  is  but  96  miles. 

The  rates  to  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  Mich.,  and  to  other 
points  taking  the  same  rates  are  the  differentials  shown 
in  item  5  of  Table  34  higher  than  the  rail-and-lake  rates 
from  New  York  to  Chicago. 

The  lake-and-rail  rates  to  points  south  and  west  of 
Chicago  shown  in  item  7  of  the  Table  34  are  arbitrariea 
under  the  all-rail  rates  to  the  same  points. 


^^^^                          CHAPTER  XXI                               ^^H 

^^^^1                       DOTEREmAI.  RATS5-C«ntl*»M>d                            ^^^H 

^^tS^              LiAKB-AND-EArL  Rates — Continued                            V 

1          The  water-and-rail-rates  from  New  York  and  from 
W       other  points  taking  the  same  rates  to  Canadian  percent- 
age groups  shown  on  Map  5,  Atlas  of  Railway  Traffic 
Maps,  are  set  forth  in  Table  35. 

TABLE  35 

Basis  fob  Bates  via  Water  and  Rail  on  Classes  pbom  Eastern 
Qhoups  to  'Westekm  Points  Specified 

ITXII 

Fbou  New  York  Rate  Grotp  to 
Canaduh  Pebcentaoe  Gkoups 

Cents  peb  100  Pounds 

Classes 

1        2        3        4        5        B 

I 

76C.   76D.    78C,    78D    %    points    via 
w»ter-«nd-rail  lines  via  Long  Island 
Sound.  New  London,  Conn.,  or  Bos- 
ton. Maaa..  or  Portland,  Me. 

63.6  *7.6    .17    35.5  21.5  18.5 

Points     Uking      higher     than      7S% 
ratea   via   water  and- rati    lines   via 
Long   Island   Sound,   New    London 
Conn.,  or  Boston.  Mass.,  or  Port- 
land,   Me.,   are   not    loss    than    on 
basis  of  the  following  differentials 
below  standard   all-rail-rates. 

8       6        4        3        3        3 

The 
&Vfes 
lese  th 
adjan 
not  lea 
points 
rates 
Long! 
Bligfatl 

rates  from  New  York  via  the  New  York,  Ontario 
tern  Railway  via  the  Niagara  Frontier  are  slightly 
an  the  all-rail  rates ;  thus,  from  New  York  to  Can- 
percentage  groups,  via  Rouse's  Point,  the  rates  are 
s  than  the  standard  all-rail  rates.   From  New  York 
to  points  taking  not  higher  than  78  per  cent  of  the 
rem  New  York  to  Chicago  via  water  lines  through 
sland  Sonad  and  New  England  ports,  the  rates  are 
y  lesB  than  the  all-rail  rates,  as  is  shown  by  the 
237 
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differentials  in  Table  35.  To  the  Canadian  percentage 
groups  taking  higher  than  78  per  eent  of  the  rates  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  via  water  lines  through  Long 
Island  water  routes  and  through  New  England  ports,  the 
rates  are  made  certain  differentials  under  the  all-rail 
rates. 

From  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  via  rail  and  lake  to 
all  destination  groups  named  in  Table  35,  except  in 
Canadian  percentage  territory,  the  rail-and-lake  rates 
are  regular  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  differentials 
under  the  rail-and-lake  rates  from  New  York  to  the  same 
points.  The  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  differentials  are 
based  on  the  6-cent  scale  and  8-cent  scale  respecliyely, 
as  shown  in  items  8  and  9  of  Table  34. 

From  certain  points  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  to 
certain  groups  in  Central  Freight  Association  Territory, 
rail-and-lake  differentials  are  the  scales  shown  in  Table 
34.  These  scales  are  lower  than  the  regular  scale  apply- 
ing from  New  York  proper. 

Bail-and-Ijake  and  Rail-Lake-and-Rail  Rates  from 

C.  F.  A.  Territory 

The  basis  for  rates  from  C.  F.  A.  Territory  to  Lake 
Huron,  Lake  Superior,  and  Lake  Michigan  ports,  and 
also  to  Detroit,  Port  Huron,  St.  Paul,  and  points  taking 
the  same  rates  is  set  forth  in  Table  36.  For  rates  between 
these  points  C.  F.  A.  Territory  is  divided  into  th* 
following  groups : 

Akron    Ohio   Indianapolit    Ind.  New  Philadelphia 

Beaver   Pa.  JefTersonville  ....  Ind OUo 

Cambridge Ohio   Louisville  Ky.  Orrville  Ohio 

Canal  Dover Ohio  Mahoning   and    Shen-  Parkersburg. . .  W.  Va. 

Canton Ohio  anffo  valley  Pittsburgh Pla. 

Cincinnati  Ohio       Points Ohio-Pa.  Springfield    Ohio 

Columbus    Ohio    Marietta  Ohio  Steubenville   Ohio 

Dayton    Ohio   Massillon    Ohio  Toledo   Ohio 

Ellwood  City Pa.   New  Albany Ind.  Wheeling W.  Va, 

Rvansvillc  '. Ind.  New  Comerstowa  Zaneaville Ohio 

Hamilton Ohio       Ohio 
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From  C.  F.  A.  Territory  to  a  number  of  the  groups  the 
rates  are  made  by  a  combination  of  the  local  rates  to  and 
from  the  Lake  Erie  ports,  observing  the  rail-and-Iake 
rates  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  maxima.     From  C.  F.  A. 
Territory  to  other  groups  the  rates  are  usually  certain 
differentials  ander  the  all-rail  rates,  subject  in  some  cases 
to  the  combination  of  local  rates  to  and  from  Lake  Erie 
porta  and  the  rail-and-lake  rates  from  Baltimore,  Md.,             , 
as  maxima.                                                                                      i 

TABLE  36 

Basis  tor  Bates  vu  Rah,  and  Laks  and  via  Rail,  Lake,  and 

ILuL  FBOH  C.  F.  A.  Terbitobt  to  Lake  HimoN,  Lake 

Michigan,  and  Lake  Sopbbior  Ports,  St.  Pacl, 

a>jd  Points  Taking  the  Same  Hates' 

1 

FiOM  C.  F.  A.  Ta- 

Virrmr-xnALB  w  Cents 

FEB    lOO    POL-WDS 

i 
Remabkh 

MTOTTTO 

12        3        4       5        0 

1 

Atpeoa     (Au    8«bk, 
OscadB.        Harria- 
ville.  uid  Alpena, 
Hich.) 

Combination    of    local 
ratPB  to  and  from  Lake 
Brio    porta,    obeerviDg 
the  rail-and-Iake  rates 
from    Baltimore,    Md, 
to    Sault    Ste.    Marie. 
Mich.,  as  maxima 

B»  Cit7  (B^  City. 
Saffiuw.  L«  Pur, 
>n(f  Flint,  Mich.l 

,,:,      =      ,, 

Lens   than    all-rail    ratp* 

3 

"'ra- 

Combination    of    local 
rateB  to  and  from  Lake 
Eric    ports,    observing 
the   rail-and-lake  rates 
from    Baltimore,    Md., 
AB  maxima 

A 

Detroit   (Detroit 
and   Sugar   Island 
Park,  llich.) 

3       S       3        2       1        1 

Lma  tbu  all-rail  ratea 

5 

Duliith    iMinn.l' 

rates  to  and  from  Lake 
Erie    ports,    obeerring 
the   rail-and-lake  rates 
from    Baltimore,    Md., 

} 
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TABLE  36— OoatinDKl 

Basis  fob  Rtrta  vu  Rail  akd  Lakx  and  tu  Rail,  Lakb,  anp 

Rail  fbom  C.  F.  A.  Tsbbitobt  to  Lake  HnBOW,  Lakb 

MiomaAH,  AND  Lakc  Supeuob  Poktb,  St.  Paul, 

Ain>  Points  Taking  tub  Saiu  Ratis 


i 

fmou  C.  T.  A.  Tn- 
imnT  TO 

FB  100  POUHM 

Claaaoi 

1        2        3        4       S        fl 

It 

Q1*d*bme   (Mldt) 

:;ombinatioQ  of  local 
ratn  to  and  from  Lake 

the  rail-aad-lake  rata 
from  Baltimore,  Hd., 
aa  maxima 

7 

Rnrbor  BcMh   (Lm- 
Ington,  Port  Baiii' 
lac,  Foreatcr,  Hat- 

bor      BM«h,      BDd 

Port  Ho|M',  Hlch.) 

3       3       3       2        11 

L,«aa  tbaa  all-rail  rataa, 

of  local  nU»  tu  ud 
from  Lakc  Erie  porta 
and  raU-aDd-take  rktea 
from  Baltimort,  U±. 
aa  roaxlma 

City,     81.     CWr. 
Port  Mttron,  Bai*- 
nift.     and     South 
Fort       Huron, 
Mich.) 

An-rail  ratea,  ■ub}cet  t« 

Bar  Cit7,  Mich.,  M 
maxima 

• 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)' 

10     10     10       S       S       5 

LcM   than   an-rail   rat«. 

10 

Sault  Stf.  Marir 
(Mieh.)' 

bomUnation  of  local 
rat«a  to  and  from  L«ka 
Bria    porta,    obaerrlnc 

from  Baltimore,  Ui^ 
aa  maxima 

Th»  (roup*  ot  C,   P.  A.  Territory  are 
lOlcn  Hkvui.  alen  Arbor.  South  U&nH 

irt.  Onrnn,  SuttoM  Bay,  Traver(«  Bty. , , 

"     ■"■    "--■  Jordaa,  Boroe  City,  PatoAer.  Harbor 


E««  IM. 
uiitou,  i^uad.  North- 
t  Bay.  Em(  Raplda.  Old  MUiloD,  Norwood. 


port,  OniBin,  _ 
Charlevoix.  Iron  Ion.  South 
BpiinBi.  St.  Jamea.  St,  l^nBce.  Koceri 
Mich.,  except  that  wh«n  via  the  C.   . 
Iilan^.  Mich.,  take  Bault  Ste.  Marie 

'  Duluth    and    Superior.    Wi«.,    po 
Superior,  Wla.,  to  bul   not  Includlne  Ashland,  Wla,  territory,  Irfnf  BOrt 

lloe  of  tKe  C.  A  N'.  W.  R:'..  AjhUnd  to  Saxoa,  WU. :  theno*  tenitoiT  n . 

or  the  line  of  the  D.  S.  S.  A  A.  Ry.,  Sanon,  Wis.,  to  Marquette,  lUch. ;  thcnoo 
all  points  on  ihore  of  Lake  Superior  to  but  not  includlnf  Sault  Bf.  Karia. 
UleW.  alio  Sault  Sle.    Marie.  Ft.  Wllllami,  and  Port  Artliur,  Ont. 

•  But  of  Ib«  Hlulaalppl  River,  MlnneapoUa,  Minn.,  to  La  Cro*M  Wta..  liH 
diidtnc  South  SL  Paul.  Red  Wine.  St.  Lau1»  Park.  HopklM,  and  Winona. 
Minn. :  thence  on  and  north  ot  the  line  ot  the  C.  M.  *  St.  P.  Rr..  through 
Poruse,  Wla,  to  Madison,  Wla. ;  thenre  via  an  Imaflnanr  Una  to  AftleUlnnr. 
vlUe,  Wis. :  llienrs  on  and  west  of  the  line  of  the  H.  BL  P,  *  R  B.  M.  Ibr„ 
(0  Fond  du  Lao.  Wla. ;  thence  on,  north,  and  weit  Of  the  line  Ot  the  C.  *K 
W.  Ry.,  throuah  Shcboynn.  WU,.  to  Manitowoc,  Wla.;  thnca  on  and  aoutta 
of  the  line  of  tb*  St.  P.  «  a  a  M.  Ry.,  to  Henaaba,  WU. :  tbeoca  on  and  waat 
of  the  line  of  the  C.  «  N.  W.  Ry.  to  Oreen  Bar.  WU. :  includlns  aUtloM 
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rwen  Bar  to  K«waunM.  Wli.,  on  tha  It.  G.  B.  A  W.  B.  B. ;  Umom 

-••t  of  Om  w««t  ihor*  of  OrMo  Bar  *na   north   bank  o(  tha  H« 

River  la  HcnomlnM.  Hlch. ;  th«nce  on,  weit.  and  north  of  the  Una  of  tlw 
C  *  N.  W.  to  Narenta.  Ulch. :  theoco  north  of  an  tmagltiBry  Una  to  Larch. 
Mtch.  (V.  St.  P.  *  S,  8.  M.  Ry.}.  Including  ataUona  WMt  thar«oI  on  tha 
Jl.  SL  P.  A  S.  S.  H.  By. :  thanca  via  an  ImaKlnarr  Una  to  a  point  waat  of 
Alocto.  Mich.,  on  tha  C.  A  N.  W.  By. ;  ihence  on  and  wait  of  the  Una  o(  tta« 
C  A  N.  W.  By.  to  Aihland.  Wla. :  and  thence  aouth  of  tha  ihora  of  I.aka 
Superior  to  the  city  llmlu  of  Superior.  "Wli. :  thence  MUth  at  th*  oorporatlon 
boundsTiei  of  Superior,  Wli.,  to  a  point  nhcnce  an  Imaginary  Una  drawn 
we*t«ard  to  Claguet,  Ulnn..  vlU  include  Summit.  Minn.,  on  tha  Northern 
PaclDc  Sy. ;  thence  on  and  eajt  of  the  line  ol  the  Northern  Pacino  By. :  to 
Ulnneapolli,  Minn.,  the  point  of  baKlnnlnK. 

*BUUona  on  the  M.  St.  P.  A  S.  S.  M.  By.,  Uaaonvllle  to  Sautt  Ste.  Uarla, 
-L  .  r.^. —   ......     _.,_   .1.    ..  -^ ^_      ....._._jj^  leland  and  Bt. 


The  rates  presented  in  Table  36  are  fixed  via  the  shorter 
or  more  direct  routes,  but  apply  also  via  the  longer  or 
more  circuitous  routes.  The  lines  that  comprise  the 
shorter  or  more  direct  routes  from  and  to  some  groups 
are  the  longer  and  more  circuitous  routes  from  and  to 
other  groups,  and  the  fourth  section  of  the  Act  to  Regu- 
late Commerce  is  violated  in  many  cases  via  the  cir- 
eoitoas  routes. 

Ocban-Eail-ani>-Lasb  Bates 

Certain  traffic  is  carried  from  New  York  via  oeean-rail- 
and-lake  routes.  The  principal  route  of  this  character  is 
from  New  York  via  Long  Island  Sound  to  New  London, 
thence  via  rail  to  Georgian  Bay,  and  thence  via  lake.  The 
scale  of  rates  via  this  route  from  New  York  to  Chicago  is 
shown  in  Table  14  and  is  established  on  a  stated  differen- 
tial lower  than  the  rates  of  the  standard  rail-and-lake 
routes. 

Another  route  is  that  from  Boston,  Mass.,  or  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  via  Merchants  &  Miners  Transportation 
Company  (ocean  route)  to  Baltimore,  thence  via  rail 
to  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  Ashley  &  Dustin  Steamer  Line 
to  Detroit,  or  via  rail  to  Cleveland,  and  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  Navigation  Company  to  Detroit. 

Kates  via  this  route  are  the  following  differentials 
below  the  Boston-to-Detroit  all-rail  rates : 
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Rivb&-Canal-ani>*Laxb  Bjowb 

The  Erie  Canal,  begun  in  1816  and  eompleted  in  1825, 
represented  at  that  time  an  initial  eoet  of  $7,602,000.  Up 
to  and  including  1896,  it  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
conBtruction,  upkeep,  and  inq;>rovement8  aggregated 
952,540,000.  So  effective  did  thia  agency  prove  in  the  past 
decades,  as  a  transportation  medium,  that  the  question  of 
its  improvement  was  put  to  popular  vote  and  a  vast  ap- 
propriation was  authorized  to  improve  the  canal  to  enable 
vessels  of  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  tons  capacity  to 
use  it.    This  work  is  rapidly  nearing  completion. 

With  the  resumption  of  independent  water  line  com- 
petition on  the  Great  Lakes  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred 
that  the  Erie  Canal  will  be  similarly  favored.  No  throu^ 
rates  have  been  in  effect  for  a  number  of  years  by  inde- 
pendent water  lines,  llie  New  York  A  Western  Canal 
line.  Inc.,  of  New  York,  however,  published  for  the  sea- 
son of  1016,  the  following  rates  from  New  York  to  western 
destinations: 


Raiss  ih  Gnm  rsm  100  Poukm 

Piioit  Nbw  Yosk  to 

CllIM 

12         3         4         6         6 

UlioA,N.  Y.. 

17        16        14       12       11        10 

SyneuM.  N.Y \ 

RodiMtcr.N.Y / 

Buftao,N.Y 

CSeyaUDcL  Ohio 

20  18       16        12        11        10 

21  10        16        12        11        10 
40       86       28        19        17        16 

Dtlraii,  lifkdi 

41        87       20       20        17        16 

The  for^^ing  rates  are  not  made  on  a  fixed  basiB. 
This  company  has  not  extended  sendee,  at  this  writing, 
to  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Superior  ports,  but  it  is 
its  intention  to  do  so.  The  canal-and-lake  rates  to  Cleve- 
land and  Detroit  are  much  less  than  the  rail-and-lake 
rates,  and  the  service  provided  by  the  all-water  route  com- 
pares favorably  with  that  of  the  rail-and-lake  service. 
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Whether  or  not  there  is  any  traffic  on  the  Erie  Canal, 
the  potential  competition  is  of  Incalculable  value  since 
any  considerable  increase  in  rail  charges  causes  the  com- 
I)etition  to  become  sufficiently  active  and  aggressive  to 
divert  the  tonnage  from  the  raO  lines. 

There  are  numerous  other  artificial  waterway  projects 
under  consideration,  among  the  important  oims  are  a 
9-foot  stage  of  water  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers 
and  a  jxroposed  canal  which  would  connect  the  Ohio  River 
with  Lake  Erie,  and  run  along  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state  of  Ohio  thus  serving  as  an  outlet  to  the  Pittsbiugh 
district. 


TEST  QUESTIONS 

These  quetftiont  are  for  the  student  to  use  in  testlM 
his  knowledge  of  the  assiffnment.  The  answers  are  n^ 
to  hs  sent  to  the  Universi^j. 

L    Define  the  tenn*' short-haul  points.'' 

2.  At  the  present  time  does  the  same  role  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  fractions  apply  in  computing  both  eastboond  and  west- 
bound rates? 

3.  Are  the  outlines  of  the  percentage  groups  the  same  for 
both  eastbound  and  westbound  traffic? 

4.  How  do  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  the  Virginia  Cities 
compare  with  the  Chicago-to-Baltimore  rates  t 

5.  What  minimum  rate  must  be  observed  in  constructing 
rates  from  percentage  groups  to  Rockland,  Me.  t 

6.  How  are  rates  from  the  60  per  cent  group  to  Cumberland, 
Md.,  constructed? 

7.  What  oondition  is  established  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  rates  to  the  Virginia  Cities  from  points  taking 
less  than  77  per  cent  of  the  Chicago-New  York  rates? 

8.  How  do  the  class  rates  from  Chicago  to  Boston  eompare 
with  the  rates  in  the  reverse  direction? 

9.  What  arguments  may  be  advanced  to  substantiate  the 
disparity  between  the  eastbound  adjustment  and  the  westbound 
adjustment  ? 

10.  As  concerns  New  England,  how  does  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  view  the  propriety  of  the  existing  rste 
adjustment  f 

11.  Enumerate  the  more  important  interior  eastern  basing 
points. 

12.  How  does  the  eastbound  commodity-rate  adjustment  cor- 
respond with  the  adjustment  obtaining  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  class  rates? 

13.  When  the  commodity  rate  is  not  the  same  as  the  class 
rate,  how  would  you  determine  the  proper  differential  to  be  added 
or  to  be  deducted? 
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14.  Illustrate  the  eonstniction  of  a  commodity  rat*  from 
Cincinnati  to  Neiv  York,  on  the  basis  of  a  rate  of  21  ceots  from   ' 
Chicago  to  New  York. 

15.  On  the  bant  of  33  cents,  Chicago  to  New  York,  what  will 
be  the  corresponding  rate  from  East  St.  Louia  to  Albany  t 

16.  How  do  you  view  the  propriety  of  making  rates  "what 
th«  trsfBc  will  bear"t 

17.  On  what  basis  must  the  rates  on  grain  be  adjusted  T 

18.  What  is  accomplished  through  the  establishmeDt  of  low  j 
ounmodity  rates  t  ' 

19.  On  what  basis  may  the  distinction  in  rates  applicable  on 
grain  as  compared  with  those  on  grain  products  be  defined  T 

20.  What  competing  factors  influence  the  adjustment  of  rates 
on  grain  and  grain  products  from  pointa  in  Central  Freight 
Awociation  Territory  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  T 

21.  Is  the  adjustment  widely  different  from  that  applicable 
on  general  commodities  T 

22.  What  ia  the  resbipping  rate  on  domestic  grain  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  I 

23.  What  is  the  resbipping  rate  on  grain  f»r  export  from 
Chicago  to  Baltimore  T 

24.  Do  Boston,  Mass..  and  New  York,  N.  Y..  compete  on  the 
same  basis  for  export  grain  trade  T 

25.  For  what  purpose  arc  resbipping  rates  eatablished  ? 

26.  What  18  the  necessity  of  the  varying  percentages  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  adjustment  of  rates  obtaining  from 
the  60  per  cent  group  1 

27.  What  is  the  adjustment  for  the  establishment  of  rates 
from  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  to  Albany,  N.  Y,,  and  points  basing  thereon  ? 

28.  In  what  manner  do  the  rates  on  dressed  meat  and  live 
Rock  influence  each  other  f 

29.  What  class  of  goods  is  included  in  the  designation, 
PMking-bouse  products  f 

30.  What  prime  factors  are  to  be  considered  in  the  establish- 
fflent  of  rates  on  live  stock  T 

31.  niastrate  the  eonatniction  of  rates  on  dressed  meats  from 
P»ria  to  Syracuse. 

32.  What  claas  of  iron  and  steel  articles  are  generally 
Morded  speciRc  rate  adjuatmentat 


XI.    Smme  tererml  of  the  Stnrntml 
^.1kMH|p»  nd  Sew  ToriL 
M.     Wkm  M  the  ehsBclcr  of  &• 

afr,    Wtoi  is  tke  pmeiinl 
4i9.    Oa  wbel  ank  of  diflRcntials  wi 
IMmwI  from  CUetfo  to  New  Torkf 

41.  What  «»  tlM  elMi  ntei  frw  Now  Tork  to 
pefy'jmUfe  fnmp  76-C  ria  water-iBd«yi  rooDloif 

42,  Him  ore  the  loke-ood-rail  rates  to  St  Ptal^  Mnui^ 
r>nir»l  Preigbt  Asweiolioii  sdjosted  witk  respset  to  Oe  tO-nM 
ruimi 

49.     If//w  does  the  rhrer-ettal-and-lake  rate  oo  flist  ilsss  tnf^ 
frrim  New  York  to  Detroit  eomiMtfe  with  the  all-rafl  ralesi 
44.    Is  the  lake-snd-rail  serrice  availaUe  to  diippefa  at  al 
tioMit 
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CHAPTER  Vin 

THB  NSW  TORK-CHIOAOO  PnuCOEIITAOX  RATS  BTRSK 

Obigin 

Having  treated  the  intrastate  and  intraterritorial 
rate  adjustments  obtaining  within  OflScial  Classification 
Territory,  we  shall  now  take  up  the  interterritorial  or 
so-called  percentage  system,  which  is  viewed  by  many  as 
the  most  scientific  and  most  satisfactory  adjustment  of 
freight  rates  obtaining  in  this  country.  In  the  words  of 
the  Commission,  this  percentage  adjustment  between 
Central  Freight  Association  Territory  and  the  east  has 
long  been  in  effect  and  has  given  general  satisfaction. 
The  Commission  has  uniformly  sustained  the  carriers' 
contention  that  this  system  of  rate-making  ought  not  to 
be  disturbed  nor  broken  in  upon  even  in  special  cases 
without  strong  reason  for  so  doing.^ 

As  will  be  fully  explained  in  the  subsequent  chapters, 
the  key  to  this  entire  adjustment  is  the  New  York-Chicago 
rate  and  the  distance  relationship  existing  between  other 
points  and  Chicago  as  contrasted  with  the  haul  from 
Chicago,  this  procedure  determining  the  development  of 
the  various  percentage  groups. 

The  percentage  plan  of  making  rates  in  this  territory 
is  said  to  have  been  proposed  in  1876  by  John  T. 
MeOraham,  a  rate  clerk  in  the  oflSces  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  Although  the  credit  for  the  introduction  of 
the  New  York-Chicago  rate  system  has  been  ascribed  to 

^  23  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  684-86. 
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Mr.    McGraham,   and   although   this   system   has 
called   the  McGraham  System,  it  is  probable  that  ' 
pereontages  were  first  applied  in  certain  instances  on 
and  that  later  the  application  was  made  general.  

The  records  of  the  Trunk  Line  Association  indicate 
that  the  McGraham  table  of  percentages  for  determining 
westbound  rates  was  first  applied  by  the  Trunk  Lines  on 
December  15,  1871.  At  this  time  the  percentage  pre- 
scribed for  coDstmcting  Peoria  rates  was  112  per  cent 
of  the  New  York-Chicago  rate.  This  percentage  was 
applied  to  articles  which  were  assigned  a  special  rate, 
Huch  as  sugar,  coffee,  and  molasses. 

It  is  well  kno^vn  that  since  1877  a  percentage  scale, 
either  the  McGraham  table  or  a  revision  thereof,  has  been 
applied  to  westbound  class  rates  generally  and  also  to 
any  commodity  rates  which  may  have  been  established.  , 

However,  Mr.  McGraham  should  be  given  credit  foj 
making  the  general  application  of  the  percentage  scheon 
which  has  proved  the  most  satisfactory  and  stable  int* 
state  rate  system  in  the  United  States  and  under  whitij 
perhaps  more  than  half  the  freight  of  the  United  SU 
and  Canada  moves  either  in  part  or  tiiroughout  its  entnl 
route. 

The  causes  leading  to  the  adoption  of  a  systematic  i 
system  by  the  Trunk  Lines  about  1876  are  worthy  of  t 
consideration  of  all  serious  students  of  rate-makii^ 
Between  1874  and  1876  there  were  only  four  through  lines 
between  Chicago  and  the  Atlantic  Seaboard.  During 
this  period  most  disastrous  rate  wars  occurred  between 
these  lines.  The  largest  item  of  traffic  was  grain,  east- 
bound.  As  late  as  1882,  73  per  cent  of  the  eastboand 
Trunk  Line  tonnage  consisted  of  grain  and  grain  prod- 
ucts. The  larger  part  of  this  grain  traffic  was  gathered 
up  along  the  lines  east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver.  The 
large  elevator  centers  had  not  arisen,  and  the  states  of 
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Tl^noia,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  were  at  this  time  served  by  a 

nomber  of  small  cross  lines  which  gathered  up  the  grain 

and  dehvered  it  to  one  of  the  Trunk  Lines  or  to  a  lake 

line  for  eastern  shipment.    Rail  rates  were  still  high  in 

comparison  with  the  present  rates.     They  were,  on  an 

average,  roughly  twice  the  average  rate  at  the  present  I 

ume.    Moreover,  the  conditions  of  railway  operation  not 

oavingat  that  time  attained  the  present  state  of  efficiency, 

'*'ater  competition  was  a  matter  for  more  concern  than 

^t    present.     Professor    William   Z.    Ripley   has   well 

^spressed  some  of  the  conditions  of  competition  that 

indicate  the"  gravity  of  the  rate  problem  at  that  time  in 

tl»e  following  paragraphs : 

■Among  these  confusing  elements  in  the  problem  of  trunk  line 
'a-te  adjustment  five  difitinct  phases  were  prominent.    In  the  firrt 
place  the  four  trunk  lines  were  a  unit  in  opposition  to  the  diver- 
Bioo  of  traffic  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Erie  Canal.    However 
inticb  they  might  bicker  with  one  another  afterwards,  apportion- 
ment of  the  rail  business  being  a  distinct  feature  of  the  problem, 
their  interests  at  the  outset  were  identical  respecting  the  neees- 
fflty  of  holding  the  business  on  land.    Water  competition  by  way 
of  the  lakes  or  the  Ohio  River  was  a  danger  common  to  them  all. 
™be  intensity  of  this  pressure  may  be  understood  from  the  state- 
"^^ttt  that  the  tnmk  lines  were  not  even  consulted  in  making 
^•le  Chicago-New  York  rate  on  which  the  western  lines  prorated, 
'bey  had  no  voice  in  it,  merely  accepting  the  figure  offered  them 
y  their  connections  into  Chicago.     The  second  feature  of  the 
Pt>blein,  namely  the  division  of  the  all-rail  traffic  among  the 
™ttipeting  carriers  is  immaterial   to  the  main  question  before 
"*■      Thirdly,  it  was  essential  to  the  trunk  lines  to  restrict  and 
•^ntrol  the  activities  of  the  subsidiary  cross  lines  and  feeders, 
'?*'*t  of  which,  as  has  been  said,  were  independent.     Many  of 
r*^^,  aside  from  having  a  direct  interest  in  their  longest  haul 
Y*  s  terminus  on  the  lakes  or  the  Ohio  River,  had  been  built  by 
,  ?1  capital,  and  were  administered  in  the  interest  of  the  lake 
**tiea  or  Cincinnati  and  Louisville.    There  was  no  unity  whatever 
^^  their  policies,  and  the  most  ridiculous  wastes  of  transportation 
T^olted.    Grain  was  literally  meandering  toward  the  east  instead 
*»t  moving  by  a  direct  route.    Joint  through  rates  would  be  made 
^  the  most  extraordinary  chain  of  connecting  links  leading  to 
the  seaboard  by  various  circuitous  ways. 
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A  fourth  evil,  akio  to  tliis,  consisted  of  the  diffiewlty  of  luaiD- 
taining  through  rates,  not  as  among  the  trimk  lines  who  might  \>; 
made  parties  to  a  pool,  but  by  reason  of  cutthroat  oompetitioD 
between  their  western  connections.  The  agents  of  these  western 
lines  would  indiscriminately  cut  rates  to  or  from  points  on  tliuir 
lines,  and  then  expect  their  trunk  line  eonneetions  to  accept  u 
proportionate  shrinkage  of  the  joint  through  rate  for  their  part 
of  the  haul.  The  weaker  companies  would,  of  course,  be  suscept- 
ible to  such  temptations  in  order  to  secure  the  business.  No  stable 
apportionment  of  this  western  traffic  among  the  eastern  lines 
would  be  possible  until  they  coutd  agree  upon  a  fair  rate  for  the 
trunk  line  haul,  and  rigidly  adhere  to  it.  And,  finally,  water 
competition,  causing  constant  fluctuations  in  the  lake  and  Ohio 
River  rates,  while  directly  potent  only  at  water-way  points,  was 
continually  putting  the  through  rates  from  these  points  oat  of 
line  with  the  local  rates  from  noncompetitive  inland  centers.  Or. 
perhaps,  the  Ohio  river  and  lake  rates  would  be  out  of  joint  with 
one  another.  The  Chicago  basis,  if  applied  to  Paducah,  would 
make  a  rate  on  tobacco  that  would  send  it  via  New  Orleans, 
Products  would  go  down  the  Mississippi  after  the  lakes  had  been 
closed  by  ice,  A  considerable  amoimt  of  corn  was  certainly  moved 
to  New  York  by  that  route.  Some  device  for  coordination  of 
the  through  and  local  rates — or,  as  one  might  put  it,  for  the 
distribution  of  the  localized  shock  of  water-rate  changes — waa 
imperatively  necessary.' 


Application  of  System 
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The  system  as  first  adopted  in  1876  made  the  New 
York-Chieago  rates  the  basis  for  other  rates  between  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard  and  the  Central  West.  Points  in  Cen- 
tral Freight  Association  Territory  took  the  percentage 
of  the  New  York-Chicago  rates  that  distance  from  New 
York  determined.  A  point  60  per  cent  of  the  New  York- 
Cliicago  distance  from  New  York,  for  example,  took  60 
per  cent  of  the  New  York-Chicago  rates. 

In  1879,  however,  the  system  was  modified,  in  so  far 
as  points  east  of  the  Indiana-Illinois  state  line  were 
concerned,  so  as  to  allow  for  terminal  charges  before 
computing  the  percentage  of  the  New  York-Chicago  rates. 

^liaitway  Jlaien  and  Rrgulatinnit. 
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The  general  method  of  the  modified  system,  which  is  the 
system  still  in  effect,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  statement 
of  its  application  to  any  point.  Springfield,  Ohio,  for 
example,  for  eastbonnd  rates  is  in  the  82  per  cent  group.' 
Xenia,  Ohio,  is  the  base  point  for  that  group.  Its  dis- 
tance to  New  York  at  the  time  this  system  was  established 
was  700  miles.  A  rate  of  25  cents  was  assumed  as  an 
average  rate  for  all  classes  and  commodities  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  Six  cents  was  then  deducted  for 
the  terminal  charges  at  both  ends  of  the  haul.  The 
remaining  19  cents  represented  the  assumed  charge  for 
the  haul  exclusive  of  any  service  at  the  terminals.  This 
rate  of  19  cents  being  divided  by  the  New  York-Chicago 
distance  of  920  miles  gave  $.000206  as  the  charge  per 
mile  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  This  rate  per 
mile  was  used  as  the  factor  for  establishing  an  assumed 
rate  from  any  particular  junction  or  competitive  point 
on  the  basis  of  its  mileage  to  New  York.  The  charge  of 
$.000206  per  mile,  above  referred  to,  multiplied 
by  700,  the  distance  from  Xenia,  Ohio,  to  New  York  gives 
14,42  cents ;  if  to  this  we  add  the  6  cents  representing  the 
terminal  expenses  at  both  ends  of  the  movement,  we  ^et 
20.42  cents  as  an  assumed  rate  from  Xenia  to  New  York. 
This  20.42  cents  is  81.7  per  cent  of  the  assumed  rate  of 
25  cents  from  Chicago  to  New  York;  under  the  applica- 
tion of  the  general  rule  obtaining  for  the  disposition 
of  fractions  resulting  from  such  computation,  a  fraction 
of  one-half  of  a  per  cent  or  more  is  considered  a  full  per 
cent.  A  percentage  of  82  is  thus  arrived  at  as  the  basis 
for  constnicting  rates  from  that  group,  and  the  rates 
from  Springfield  to  New  York  are,  therefore,  82  per  cent 
of  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 

Applying  the  same  formula  and  using  the  past-day 


•  See  ^Tap  6,  .4  tla/t  of  Railway  Traffic  Maps, 
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short-line  mileage  of  920  miles,  the  following  percentages 
are  obtained  to  the  points  indicated  below : 

Town  Distance      Bate     Pebckntaqb 

Cleveland,  Ohio   575  mi.  17.85  71% 

Detroit,  Mich 662   **  19.63  78  ** 

EvansviUe,  Ind 986   **  26.31  105** 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 440   *•  15  60*' 

Qumcy,  111 1,130  *'  29.28  117'* 

The  selection  of  the  base  points  of  the  groups  lies 
arbitrarily  with  the  carriers. 

This  was  the  system  as  revised  in  1879.  There  was  an 
understanding  among  the  carriers  not  to  cut  the  rates  at 
competitive  points  below  the  established  basis.  There 
was  no  agreement  that  rates  should  not  be  made  more 
than  those  established  as  minima.  However,  competition 
and  the  fourth  section  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce 
have  caused  the  percentages  to  be  applied  as  both  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  rates. 

Eastbound  v.  Westbound  Groups 

A  glance  at  Maps  4  and  6  of  the  Atlas  of  Railway 
Traffic  Maps  will  show  some  of  the  differences  in  per- 
centage groups.  For  example,  the  87  per  cent  group  for 
eastbound  rates  shows  territory  aroimd  Charleston, 
W.  Va,,  as  a  slender  high-heeled  shoe,  whereas  the  west- 
bound map  shows  territory  around  Charleston  in  87  per 
cent  territory  in  a  very  different  shape.  On  the  east- 
bound  rates,  Vincennes,  Ind.,  takes  103  per  cent  rates 
and  on  westboimd  shipments,  108  per  cent.  EvansviUe, 
Ind.,  takes  105  per  cent  on  eastbound  shipments  and 
110  per  cent  on  westbound  shipments.  The  southern 
part  of  the  110  per  cent  group  for  eastbound  rates 
is  in  the  form  of  a  sharp  point,  whereas  for  west- 
bound rates  it  spreads  to  the  east  in  enlarged  form.    On 
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westbound  rates  the  percentage  is  higher  for  a  consider- 
able distance  north  and  east  of  Evansville.  The  rates 
vary,  not  only  for  eastbound  and  westbound  movements^ 
but  the  groups  themselves  for  both  the  eastbound  and  the 
westbound  rates  are  irregular,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  glance 
at  Maps  4  and  6. 

Modifications 

Several  factors  have  tended  to  make  the  territories 
quite  irregular,  but  competition  between  rival  carriers 
and  between  commercial  centers  has  been  the  chief  cause. 

1.  The  system  as  first  applied  affected  common  points 
only,  that  is,  points  at  which  more  than  one  east-and- 
west  route  competed  for  the  business.  Competition 
between  the  carriers  tended  to  extend  the  groups  to  the 
westward  at  important  junction  points.  An  inspection  of 
Maps  4  and  6  will  show  that  usually  the  large  centers, 
such  as  Fort  Wayne,  Indianapolis,  Louisville,  Evansville, 
Peoria,  etc.,  are  located  either  on  the  extreme  western 
borders  of  the  percentage  groups  or  very  near  them. 

2.  Another  disturbing  factor  has  been  the  north-and- 
south  lines.  For  example,  suppose  Line  X  originally  lay 
across  the  96,  97,  and  100  per  cent  groups.  If  this  line 
carried  business  to  and  from  the  east,  points  on  the  line 
must  be  in  the  same  group ;  otherwise,  there  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  Act  to  Begulate 
Commerce.  Hence,  the  demand  was  made  that  points  on 
its  lines  be  accorded  the  100  per  cent  basis,  which  has 
been  modified  further  as  is  indicated  on  the  maps  in  the 
AtlcLS  of  Railway  Traffic  Maps.  Other  lines  have  made 
the  same  complaint,  and  similar  changes  have  been  made. 
This  factor  of  the  cross-line  influence  has  been  very  potent 
in  affecting  the  grouping. 

3.  The  third  important  factor,  affecting  the  grouping 
so  as  to  modify  a  symmetrical  arrangement,  is  that  of 
commercial  competition  of  the  cities  and  manufacturing 
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and  distributing  centers.  A  number  of  changes  from  the 
original  grouping  have  been  made  on  this  account.  Hun- 
dreds  of  requests  have  been  filed  with  the  railways  and 
freight  committees  for  changes  in  the  grouping  of  com- 
mercial centers,  and  minor  changes  are  continually  being 
made.  For  example,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  were  once  in  the  100  per  cent  territory.  Grand 
Rapids  is  now  accorded  92  per  cent  territory  and 
Saginaw,  88  per  cent.  Shifts  in  both  directions  have 
sometimes  occurred.  New  roads  have  been  built  and  new 
and  shorter  routes  established  since  the  percentages  of 
the  original  groups  were  assigned.  Newly  developed 
traffic  and  other  conditions  have  also  been  considered  and 
from  time  to  time  have  led  to  alterations  in  the  per- 
centages of  certain  points.  Tlie  effect  of  these  influences 
on  the  form  and  boundaries  of  the  percentage  groups  is 
not  without  significance.  Changes  are  continually  being 
made  for  commercial  considerations.  A  factory  of  one 
center  wishes  to  be  on  a  parity  with  the  factorj-  of 
another,  or  the  dealers  of  one  center  wish  to  be  placed  on 
a  parity  with  those  of  another.  New  factories  are 
being  erected  and  new  distributing  industries  built  up 
from  time  to  time.  In  the  main,  however,  the  percentage 
system  has  been  adhered  to  rather  closely. 

No  group  rates  in  the  United  States  have  been  sub- 
jected to  less  change  or  criticism  than  the  New  York- 
Chicago  percentage  system.  In  the  Saginaw  case^  an 
attack  was  made  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  the  assignment  of  a  percentage  to  a 
certain  group.  The  complainants  did  not  criticize  the 
reasonableness  of  the  rates  in  and  of  themselves.  The 
claim  was  that  the  rates  to  Saginaw,  Mich.,  and  gi'oup 
points'^  were  too  high  in  comparison  with  rates  to  other 
groups,  more  especially  to  the  78  per  cent  group  including 

•  17  I.  C\  C.  Rep.  128.3S. 

•8ce  Maps  4  and  6,  AtloJt  of  Railway  Traffic  Maps. 
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Toledo,  Detroit,  and  Port  Huron.    The  Saginaw  Valley 

S^OTip  takes  92  per  cent  of  the  New  York-Chicago  rates, 

^h  lie  Detroit,  Toledo,  and  Port  Huron  are  in  the  78  per 

cent;  group.    The  complaint  was  that  the  jobbers  located 

^n    tlie  78  per  cent  group  could  supply  the  retail  dealers 

^^^     territory  that  should  be  contributory  to  Saginaw  at 

'€*^s;  cost  than  could  the  Saginaw  shippers. 

lie  percentage  of  the  Saginaw  and  Flint  group  was 

ved  at  originally  on  the  basis  of  the  mileage  by  the 

^  Marquette  Railroad  from  Flint  to  Toledo  and  thence 

"3^      "the  Pennsylvania  Lines  to  New  York.    This  haul,  in 

!,  when  the  rates  were  adjusted  to  this  group,  was  a 

mce  of  828  miles,  and  on  the  formula  of  distance 

s  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  Flint  was  given 

tti.^      S2  per  cent  basis.    This  percentage  was  extended  to 

^^^.^^^inaw,  which  is  even  further  from  New  York  than 

^li^Mii^t.    At  that  time,  the  Grand  Trunk  Route  through 

^^:m: — t  Huron  to  Saginaw  was  823  miles  from  New  York, 

C5h  gives  Saginaw  practically  the  same  percentage. 

^ter,  however,  the  Grand  Trunk  reduced  its  distance 

i^^^^m^ja  Port  Huron  to  Buffalo  from  229  to  196  miles.    The 

cotxii^  plainants  made  the  plea  that  since  the   short-lino 

A^^t:^nce  between  Saginaw  and  New  York  through  the 

^^^^^  Huron   gateway    was    only    731    miles,    Saginaw 

e\ioxii(j  be  placed  in  84  per  cent  territory  according  to 

the'    New  York-Chicago  percentage  basis.    The  Commis- 

sVoti,  however,  made  the  point  that  since  Saginaw  was  off 

th^  main  route  of  heavy  traffic  between  New  York  and 

Chicago,  the  reason  for  according  Saginaw  its  short-line 

percentage  was  not  so  valid  as  for  allowing  Detroit  and 

I'oledo  the  advantage  of  their  location  on  both  the  lake 

and  the  rail  routes  between  the  east  and  the  west.    There 

is  little  through  traffic  to  and  from  the  west  through 

Saginaw. 

The  Commission  stated  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  not  being  a  heavy  traffic  district, 
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should  not  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  snch  gateways 
as  Detroit  and  Toledo ;  that  if  the  rates  were  reduced  to 
the  Saginaw  Valley,  the  rates  would  necessarily  have  to 
be  adjusted  to  other  points  in  the  sparsely  settled  upper 
part  of  the  peninsula;  and  that  these  rates  would  apply 
via  the  longer  routes  south  of  the  lakes  as  well  as  via  the 
shorter  routes  through  Port  Huron.  The  latter  condition 
would  cause  violations  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  Act 
to  Regulate  Commerce.  For  these  reasons  the  Commis- 
sion was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Saginaw  rates  were  not 
discriminatory. 

Federal  Appboval 

In  the  decision  of  the  Saginaw  case  the  Commission 
made  the  following  comment  on  the  New  York-Chicago 
rate  system: 

While  it  is  not  always  a  simple  matter  when  examining  a  map 
of  the  percentage  group  territory  to  understand  and  at  once 
comprehend  the  causes  that  have  produced  zones  or  groups  of 
such  irregular  outline,  nevertheless,  a  careful  study  of  particular 
groups,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  transportation  conditions 
that  surround  and  effect  them,  have  given  us  the  general  impres- 
sion that  their  boundaries  have  been  established  upon  substantial 
and  presumably  sound  grounds.  The  fact  that  no  group  rates 
in  this  countiy  have  been  subjected  to  less  criticism  than  the 
rates  to  and  from  the  percentage-basis  territory  and  the 
Atlantic  coast  is  some  evidence  of  the  care  with  which  the 
system  has  been  developed.* 

The  formula  employed  in  establishing  the  percentage 
groups  in  the  ease  of  traffic  destined  to  points  east  of  the 
Indiana-Illinois  state  line  differs  from  that  employed  in 
the  case  of  traffic  destined  to  points  beyond. 

As  opposed  to  the  principles  applying  east  of  the 
Indiana-Illinois  state  line  just  given,  the  distance  rela- 
tionship was  not  preserved  to  the  same  degree  west  of 
that  line.   The  present-day  groupings  were  established  in 

•  17  I.  C.  C.  Repw  182. 
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their  original  form  in  1877  and  at  that  tune  the  traffic 
of  Illinois  waa  neither  heavy  nor  as  highly  competitive 
as  it  is  today.  Peoria,  111.,  was  then  the  principal  town 
(in  Illinois)  west  of  Chicago,  and  the  distance  from  New 
York  to  Peoria  was  110  per  cent  of  that  to  Chicago. 
Peoria  was  accordingly  given  the  110  per  cent  rate.  Most 
of  the  territory  between  Peoria  on  the  west  and  the 
Indiana-Illinois  state  line  on  the  east  was  thrown  into 
one  broad  group  taking  the  110  per  cent  rate.  It  is 
believed  that  at  one  time  no  other  rate  was  applied  within 
all  this  territory,  but  subsequently,  upon  the  insistence 
of  certain  localities,  two  or  three  towns  were  given  lower 
rates. 

As  disclosed  by  the  Atlas  of  Railway  Traffic  Maps, 
there  are  numerous  small  groups  west  of  the  110  per  cent 
group,  taking  rates  of  112,  113,  and  115  per  cent  of  the 
New  York-Chicago  rate.  The  greater  part  of  the  state-, 
however,  is  assigned  to  the  110, 116, 117,  and  120  per  cent 
groups. 

It  will  be  observed  in  this  adjustment  that  in  determin- 
ing the  percentage  relationship,  the  basing  rates  and 
terminal  charge  employed  east  of  the  Indiana-Illinois 
state  line  are  disregarded  and  the  relationship  is  deter- 
mined solely  by  that  of  the  New  York-Chicago  mileage 
as  contrasted  with  the  New  York  base-point  mileage. 

Peoria,  111.,  is  selected  as  the  base  point  for  the  110 
per  cent  group.  The  present-day  short-line  distance  to 
this  point  is  1,001  miles,  which  is  approximately  IIC  j*  ^r 
cent  of  the  New  York-Chicago  distance  of  912  miles. 

Likewise,  the  distance  from  New  York  to  East  St. 
Louis,  111.  (1,045  miles),  is  approximately  116  per  cent  of 
that  to  Chicago.  Originally,  East  St.  Louis  was  given  a 
116  per  cent  rate  but  subsequently  (1907),  when  the  rates 
to  St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis  were  made  the  same,  this 
was  increased  to  117  per  cent  and  the  bridge  toll  on  which 
rates  to  St.  Louis  were  previously  made  was  abolished. 
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Concurrent  with  the  change  in  rates  to  St.  Louis,  the 
area  of  the  117  per  cent  territory  was  drawn  consider- 
ably to  the  east  and  at  one  time  included  Springfield,  111. 

This  adjustment,  so  far  as  Springfield  is  concerned, 
continued  until  December  1,  1913,  when  the  Commission 
upon  investigation  prescribed  as  reasonable  rates  for  the 
future  those  obtaining  under  the  113  per  cent  scale. 

Several  other  complaints  have  been  heard  and  read- 
justments prescnbed,  resulting  in  the  reduction  of  class 
and  commodity  .  ates  to  Elgin,  111.,  from  the  110  to  the 
107  per  cent  basis,  and  of  class  rates  to  Rockford,  111., 
from  the  116  to  the  112  per  cent  basis,  and  to  Freeport, 
111.,  from  117  to  114  per  cent  of  the  New  York-Chicago 
rate. 

With  the  exception  of  the  points  mentioned  and  pos- 
sibly some  few  others,  the  percentage-rate  designations 
applied  to  points  west  of  the  Indiana-Illinois  state  line? 
do  not  express  the  relations  which  the  distances  from 
New  York  to  the  points  in  question  bear  to  the  <listance 
from  New  York  to  Chicago.  They  are  used  nioroly  to 
indicate  the  relationship  of  rates.  Oftentimes,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  transition  from  one  group  to  another 
is  abrupt,  as  from  100  to  110  and  110  to  117.  A  study  of 
the  construction  of  rates  under  the  percentage  system  will 
clearly  show  how  satisfactory  this  method  proves  in 
actual  practice. 


CHAPTER  IX 

1  OB  MKW  TOII&43HIC AGO  PXROEIIT AOX  RATB 

*  STBTEM— ^j^tiniied 

Routes 

The  method  under  which  the  percentage  groups  are 
determined  having  been  set  forth,  it  is  well,  at  this  time, 
to  consider  the  existing  rates  applying  between  New 
York  and  Chicago,  since  they  are  the  basing  rates  which 
are  used  to  determine  the  rates  between  New  England 
and  Trunk  Line  territories  on  the  one  hand  and  Central 
Freight  Association  Territory  on  the  other,  as  well  as 
some  points  in  Eastern  Canada. 

Table  14  shows  the  westbound  class  rates  from  New 
York  and  other  seaboard  points  to  Chicago,  via  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  routes,  and  the  differentials  that  speoi^^;^ 
routes  are  conceded  under  the  all-rail  rates. 

The  necessity  of  these  differentials  is  to  equalize  the 
competition  of  the  direct  and  indirect  lines.  It  is  only 
natural  that  the  more  circuitous  lines  and  those  having  a 
relatively  slower  service  should  adjust  their  rates  with 
relation  to  the  rates  established  by  the  direct  all-rail  lines, 
making  the  direct  all-rail  rates  the  standard  by  which  the 
other  rates  are  measured.  From  this  comes  the  term 
*  *  standard  all-rail  rates. ' ' 

Diagram  9  indicates  several  of  the  more  important 
routes  serving  Chicago  and  New  York.  The  all-rail 
routes  are  indicated  by  line  1 ;  the  rail-and-lake  routes  by 
line  2;  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  Canadian  routes  by 
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line  3;  the  ocean-and-rail  routes .  through  Virginia  ports 
by  line  4 ;  the  ocean-and-rail  routes,  through  Baltimore 
by  line  5 ;  Hudson  River  and  Erie  Canal  by  line  6. 

Baring  the  season  of  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes 
there  is  not  much  choice  between  the  service  rendered  via 
the  rail-and-lake  routes  and  that  via  the  ocean-and-rail 
routes  through  the  Virginia  ports  and  Baltimore.  Since 
the  character  of  the  service  is  the  same,  necessitating 
transshipping  from  vessel  to  car,  or  vice  versa,  at  one 
or  more  of  the  ports,  we  find  that  the  charges  or  rates  of 
transportation  are  adjusted  on  approximately  the  same 
basis.^ 

The  route  through  Long  Island  Sound  to  New  London, 
Conn.,  and  thence  via  the  Central  Vermont  Railway  and 
its  Canadian  connections  not  only  involves  the  trans- 
shipment feature  but  also  a  much  greater  distance.  To 
offset  this  disadvantage,  the  rates  via  this  line  are 
adjusted  on  a  somewhat  lower  basis  than  that  which 
obtains  under  the  ocean-and-rail  and  rail-and-lake 
routes. 

Transportation  by  way  of  the  Hudson  River,  the  Erie 
Canal,  and  the  Great  Lakes  naturally  attracts  only  the 
lower  classes  of  traflSc,  in  which  service  and  the  element 
of  time  are  minor  considerations.  The  length  of  time 
needed  for  the  journey,  the  various  transshipments 
required,  and  the  element  of  risk  and  marine  insurance 
all  warrant  the  establishment  of  rates  via  this  route  on 
a  lower  scale  than  is  accorded  any  of  the  other  routes 
serving  the  community. 

However,  as  the  rail-and-water  adjustment  constitutes 
a  later  chapter  of  this  treatise,  we  shall  not  attempt  at 
this  time  to  go  into  the  matter  at  any  length.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  shippers  or  receivers  of  freight  who  can  avail 


'  Note  that  the  ocean-and-rail  rates  are  higher  during  the  season  when 
lake  navigation  is  closed. 
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themselves  of  these  differential  routes  can  effect  a  mate- 
rial saving  in  the  transportation  charges  as  compared 
with  the  all-rail  rates  and  routes. 

To  exemplify  further  the  disparity  in  the  eastbound 
and  westbound  adjustments.  Tables  15  and  16  show  a 
representative  line  of  conmiodity  rates  in  each  direction. 


TABLE  15® 

Commodity  Rates   Via  Standard  All-Rail  Linrs  from 

New  York  to  Chicago 


Commodity 


(i)RATE 


Bagging,  burlap 

30 

Brick,  common 

28 

Cement 

22 

Coffee 

36 

Ferro  manganese 

6.()0'?i 

Puller's  earth 

26.5 

Kainit 

2().5 

Lemons 

48.5 

Oranges 

48.5 

Oysters 

4-^ 

Oyster  shells,  crushed 

23 

Paving  blocks,  stone 

26.5 

Petroleum  oil 

33 

Potash,  muriate  of 

2t).5 

Salt 

24 

Soda,  bicarbonate  of 

26.5 

Sugar 

31.5 

Sulphur,  crude 

23 

Tin,  pig 

29 

Wood  pulp 

26.5 

Zinc  ashes 

6.00® 

(T.Rateii  are  governed  by  the  Official  Claaiufication. 

^Unlctw  otherwise  specified,  rates  are  iu  centa  per  1(X)  p<mudi«  in  (-arloada. 

gOPer  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

®Per  ton  of  2.000  pounds. 

It  will  be  noted  from  Table  15  that  the  commodities  are 
such  as  are  peculiar  to  the  east,  as  manufactured  articles, 
import(Hl  commodities^  or  natural  products. 
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TABT-E 

16® 

CoMifODiTY  Rates   Vu  Stakdabd  All-Rail  Lines  fboh 

Chicago  to  New  York 

COMHODITV 

©Rate 

Asphaltum 

24 

Binders,  board 

24 

Brick 

25.5 

Cattle 

38 

Cement 

22 

Copper 

24 

Grain 

24.5 

Grain  products 

25 

Hogs 

38 

Horses  and  mules 

74 

Iron  and  steel  articles. 

for  export 

32.5 

Lead 

22 

Magazines  (returned"^ 

42 

Meat,  fresh 

-55 

Ore,  copper 

24 

Salt 

27 

Sodas 

26.5 

Spelter 

19.5 

Syrup,  com 

29 

J]^ Rates  are  ^vermil  bv  the  Otficial  Clas^siiication. 
?^ Rates  are  in  cents  per  100  pounds  in  carloatls. 

Table  16  shows  rates  under  the  eastbound  commodity 
adjustment  which  are  confined  to  articles  produced  in 
large  quantities  and  which  constitute  no  small  propor- 
tion of  the  traffic  in  so  far  as  the  middle  west  is  con- 
cerned. It  will  be  observed  that  on  articles  which  are 
I> reduced  in  the  east  and  west,  such  as  cement  and  soda, 
the  rates  are  the  same  in  both  directions.  This  procedure 
puts  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  this  line  of  articles  on 
a  parity  as  to  rates. 

The  rates  on  these  few  representative  articles  have 
been  reproduced  in  order  to  give  a  more  definite  idea  of 
the  rates  between  New  York  and  Chicago  than  could  be 
obtained  from  the  table  of  class  rates.  The  rates  between 
New  York  and  Chicago,  both  class  and  commodity,  are 
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fhe  base  factors  on  which  rates  are  constmcted  between 
all  points  east  of  the  Western  Termini  on  the  one  hand 
and  all  Central  Freight  Association  points  on  the  other. 
There  are  some  modifications  in  the  system  in  its 
application  to  class  rates,  and  there  are  many  more  in 
its  application  to  commodity  rates.  However,  the  system 
is  applied  to  commodity  rates  to  a  considerable  degree  as 
well  as  to  class  rates  generally  throughout  the  territory, 
overlapping  in  some  cases  into  Canadian  Freight  Asso- 
ciation Territory  on  the  north  and  into  Southern  Terri- 
tory on  the  south. 


CHAPTER  X 


From  New  Yobk  and  Nbw  Yobk  Batb  Points  to 
Westbbn  Psbcentage  Gboups 

(a)  Glass  Rates 

In  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  per- 
centage system,  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  in 
some  cases  a  point  does  not  fall  in  the  same  group  on 
westbound  traffic  that  it  does  on  eastbound  traffic.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  is  laid  upon  this  point  at  this  time.  A 
comparison  of  Maps  4  and  6  of  the  Atlas  of  Railway 
Traffic  Maps  will  disclose  many  instances  of  this  kind. 
Evansville,  Ind.,  is  in  the  110  per  cent  group  under  the 
westbound  adjustment  and  in  the  105  per  cent  group 
under  the  eastbound  adjustment.  Findlay,  Ohio,  is  in 
80  per  cent  territory  on  westbound  and  79  per  cent 
territory  in  eastbound.  Consequently,  the  respective 
maps  should  be  referred  to  in  each  instance  to  determine 
accurately  the  group  location  of  the  point  of  destination 
or  the  point  of  origin  involved. 

As  Chicago,  111.,  however,  is  in  the  100  per  cent  group 
on  both  Maps  4  and  6,  it  ip  natural  to  find  that  the  rates 
via  the  standard  all-rail  routes  in  both  directions  are  the 
same  on  classified  freight,  the  current  rates  being  as 
follows : 

aasses 1        2     R25      3     R26     R28       4        6        6 

Rates   90      79      67      60      48      48.5      42      36      30 

To  illustrate  how  these  rates  are  used  as  the  basis  or 
basing  rates  on  which  the  class  rates  are  constructed  to 

111 
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points  other  than  Chicago  (and  those  in  the  100  per  cent 
group),  the  following  examples  are  given: 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  shown  on  Map  4  of  the  Atlas  of 
Railway  Traffic  Maps,  in  a  group  designated  by  the 
numeral  93,  which  indicates  that  points  in  this  group 
take  93  per  cent  of  the  New  York-Chicago  rates,  and 
applying  this  percentage  to  the  above-mentioned  scale, 
the  following  rates  are  obtained : 

Classes    1  2  3  4  5  6 

Rates 83.70    73.47     55.80    30.06    33.48    27.90 

Under  the  application  of  the  rule  for  the  disposition  of 
fractions,  those  of  less  than  }4  or  .25  of  a  cent  omit.  Frac- 
tions of  }4  or  .25  or  greater,  but  less  than  ^  or  .75,  state 
as  14  or  .5  of  a  cent.  Fractions  of  ^  or  .75  of  a  cent  or 
greater,  increase  to  the  next  whole  figure. 


Classes  

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Rates    

83.5 

73.5 

56 

39 

33.5 

28 

As  the  irregular  classes,  namely,  Rule  25,  Rule  26, 
and  Rule  28,  are  predicated  on  the  regular  classes,  they 
cannot  be  constructed  by  taking  the  required  percentage 
of  the  Chicago  rates  for  the  irregular  classes,  but  must 
be  constructed  with  reference  to  the  regular  classes 
established  to  the  group  points.  For  example,  the 
second-class  rate  to  Indianapolis  is  shown  as  73.5  cents, 
and  as  Rulu  25  is  made  15  per  cent  less  than  the  second- 
class  rate,  by  deducting  15  per  cent  of  this  amount, 
which  is  11  cents,  we  obtain  62.5  cents,  as  the  Rule-25 
class  rate.  New  York  to  Indianapolis.  Similarly,  were 
it  desired  to  construct  the  rate  on  Rule  26,  we  would 
deduct  20  per  cent  of  the  third-class  rate  (or  11  cents) 
from  the  third-class  rate  of  56  cents,  obtaining  45  cents 
as  the  result,  wliich  is  the  Rule-26  class  rate.  New  York 
to  Indianapolis. 

The  class  rate  for  Rule  28  is  based  upon  the  existing 
tliflfercnce  between  the  third-class  and  fourth-class  rates 
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established  to  the  points  in  qaestion.    In  this  inatAiw^, 

as   this  difference  amounts   to  17   cents  according  to 

the  figures  set  forth  in  Table  4,  5^5  cents,  or  6  eents,  is 

added  to  the  fourth-class  rate,  making  the  rate  45  cents. 

Following  the  procedure  outlined  above,  it  is  possible 

to  constmct  the  rates  from  New  Y(HiL  to  any  point  in 

the    percentage    groups.    The    computations    may    be 

i^eadily  proved  by  comparing  them  with  the  new  York 

percentage-group  class  rates  shown  in  Table  17  which 

are  reproduced  from  tariff  publications  of  the  carriers. 

TABLE  17  X 

^^'i'^  Rates  from  Xew  York,  X.  Y.,  via  Staxdjikd  Allt-Rah. 
Routes  to  Percentage  Group?  Showx  ox  3LslP  4 

1^^  To  Classes 


^g.^'"^ 1    2 3  4    5  6  Rio  Rr6  R^ 

^*- SO  52r~4<)  2i  24  20  44i  32  32 

te  •  - SO}  53  40  28  24  2i>  45  32  32 

ft|  ^  - ,   SI  53}  41  28}  24t  2(4  45i  33  33 

70  ^  - 62  54|  41|  29  25  20}  46}  33  33} 

71  ^  - 63  55}  42  29}  25  21  47  33}  34 

7^  "  - !   64  56  42 J  30  25J  21}  47}  34  34} 

7:j  ^  - 65  57  43  30  26  21s  48}  34}  34| 

74  "  - 65}  57}  44  30}  26}  22  49  35  35 

75  ^  - 66}  58}  44}  31  26}  22  49}  35}  35} 

7^  ^  ^ 67}  59}  45  31}  27  22}  50}  36  36 

77-  ^  68}  60  45}  32  27}  23  51  36}  36} 

7»  ^  69}  61  46  32}  274  23  52  37  37 

7^  -  70  61}  47  33  28  234  52}  37}  38 

o^  -  71  62}  47}  33  28}  23}  53  38  38 

Tr  -    :   72  63  48  33}  29  24  53}  38}  38} 

«t  ^  73  64  48}  34  29  24}  54}  39  39 

5^  -  74  65  49  34}  29}  24}  55}  39  3J^} 

?t  -  ;   74}  65}  50  35  30  25  55}  4»}  4^>i 

;*  -  75}  66}  50}  35}  30  25  56}  4^»-  41 

°i  •  76}  67  51  35}  30}  25}  57}  41  41 

°5  -  77}  68  51}  36  31  26  58  41  41} 

*  f^  -  '   78}  68}  52  36}  31}  26  58  41}  42 

».  79  69}  53  37  31}  26}  59  42j  42} 

«^  -  80  70}  53}  37}  32  26}  6->  43  43 

*">  - 81  71  54  38  32}  27  6»>}  43  43} 

9\ 82  72  54}  38  33  27}  61  43}  44 

^^ 83  72}  55  38}  33  27}  61}  44  44} 

^ 83}  73}  56  39  33}  28  62}  45  45 

94 841  74J  56}  39}  34  28  63}  45  45} 

9^ 85}  75  57  40  34  28}  64  45}  46 

^ 86}  76  57}  40}  34}  29  64}  46  46* 
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TABLE  17— Continued 

Class  Rates  from  New  York,  N.  Y.,  vu  Standard  All-Rail 
Routes  to  Percentage  Qroups  Shown  on  Map  4 


To 

Pebgentacob 
QaouFB 


97 
08. 
99. 

100. 

101. 

102. 

103. 

104. 

106. 

106. 

107. 

106. 

109. 

110. 

111. 

112. 

113. 

114. 

115. 

116. 

117. 

118. 

119. 

120. 


ClaBses 


Rates  nr  Cents  pkb  100  Pounm" 


8 


6      R25  R26  R28 


87J 

76} 

58 

40} 

35 

29 

65 

46} 

46} 

88 

77} 

59 

41 

35} 

29} 

66 

47 

47} 

89 

78 

59} 

41} 

35} 

29} 

66} 

47* 

48 

90 

79 

60 

42 

36 

30 

67 

48 

48} 

91 

80 

60} 

42} 

36} 

30} 

68 

48} 

49 

92 

80} 

61 

48 

36} 

30} 

68} 

49 

49} 

92i 

81} 

62 

48} 

37 

31 

89} 

49} 

60 

98} 

82 

62} 

43} 

37} 

31 

89} 

50 

50 

94i 

88 

68 

44 

38 

31} 

70} 

50} 

60} 

95i 

88} 

63} 

44} 

38 

32 

71 

51 

61 

96i 

84} 

64 

45 

38} 

32 

72 

51 

61} 

97 

85} 

65 

45} 

39 

32} 

72} 

52 

52} 

98 

86 

65} 

46 

39 

32} 

78 

52} 

68 

99 

87 

66 

46 

39} 

33 

74 

58 

6S 

100 

87} 

66} 

46} 

40 

33} 

74} 

58 

SSi 

101 

88} 

67 

47 

40} 

33} 

75 

63J 

54 

101} 

89} 

68 

47} 

40} 

34 

76 

54J 

MJ 

I02i 

90 

68} 

48 

41 

34 

76} 

55 

66 

103} 

91 

69 

48} 

41} 

34} 

77} 

55 

66i 

104} 

91} 

69} 

48} 

42 

35 

78 

55i 

66 

105} 

92} 

70 

49 

42 

35 

78} 

56 

66i 

106 

93 

71 

49} 

42} 

35} 

79 

57 

57 

107 

94 

71} 

50 

43 

35} 

80 

57 

67} 

108 

95 

72 

50} 

43 

36 

80} 

57} 

68 

®B«|m>duoed  from  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  I.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  C.  No.  4809 


(b)  Commodity  Rates 

The  commodity-rate  adjustment  very  closely  follows 
that  employed  in  establishing  the  class  rates.  There  is, 
however,  this  distinction  to  be  observed,  that  while  some 
commodities  have  what  is  known  as  a  general  authoriza- 
ticn  applying  from  all  of  the  eastern  base  points  to  all 
of  the  western  percentage  groups,  other  commodities  are 
specifically  authorized,  and  the  rates  thereon,  known  as 
specific  commodity  rates,  apply  only  from  and  to  spe<d- 
fied  points  of  origin  and  destination*  Although  both 
may  be  made  under  the  percentage  principle,  the  former 
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class  takes  in  such  articles  as  are  not  peculiar  to  any 
one  given  point  but  are  produced  in  considerable  quan- 
tities throughout  the  territory,  such  as  sandstone,  lime, 
mannfactured  iron,  and  cement,  of  which  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably supposed  there  is  a  movement  from  and  to  all 
points,  while  the  latter  class  takes  in  such  articles  as 
niay  be  produced  or  manufactured  in  one  locality,  or 
which  move  from  one  or  more  of  the  seaboard  cities, 
such    as    charcoal,    electrical    machinery,    or    import 
traffic    For  example,  considerable  quantities  of  coffee 
itiig^ht  be  imported  through  the  north  Atlantic  ports  as 
well  as  minerals,  chemicals,  and  other  commodities  not 
eommon  to  this  country.    As  they  would  unquestionably 
move  from  port  of  entry  to  final  destination,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  publishing  a  rate  on  carload  shipments  of 
<5oflfee  from  such  interior  points  as  Ogdensburg,  New 
Berlin,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  or  others. 
Charcoal  is  manufactured  and  shipped  from  Rochester, 
N",  T.    Consequently,  we  find  in  the  publications  of  the 
^^^Triers  that  these  rates  are  authorized  to  apply  only 
ft'om  specified  points  of  origin  and  in  some  cases  to 
specified  destinations. 

^^ere  a  commodity  has  a  general  authorization,  how- 
®yer,  it  is  scaled  in  accordance  with  the  percentage  prin- 
ciple announced  in  connection  with  the  class  rates.  The 
B^e  process  is  generally  employed  on  low-grade  com- 
XJttodities  or  on  highly  competitive  articles  with  the  reser- 
vation that  in  some  cases  fractions  are  not  perpetuated 
and  frequently  minimum  rates  are  established  which 
defeat  the  application  of  the  percentage  basis  in  so  far 
as  some  few  points  may  be  concerned. 

The  rates  from  New  York  and  New  York  rate  points 
to  western  percentage  groups  on  ten  selected  commodi- 
ties are  reproduced  in  Table  18. 
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TABLE  18CD— Continued 

Com  iioDiTY  Bates  for   10   Commoditibs  in   Cabix)ai>s  from 
New  York  Rate  Points  to  Percentage  Groups  60-120 

_HATg8  Ilf  CeWTS  FEB  100  POUNDS,  UNLESS  OtHEBWISE  SfECIFIKD 

;  g 

^         I     Oi         «        O       ^>    <Jw       o      oB     PQO        pu       <o 

113 , 
114. 
115. 

m. 

117. 
118. 
119. 
120, 


25 

26 

27 

34 

35 

40.S 

54.5 

61.5 

6.50 

6.80 

25 

26 

27.5 

34 

35.5 

41 

55 

62 

6.60 

6.80 

25.5 

26.5 

27.5 

34.5 

35.5 

41.5 

55 

62.5 

6.60 

6.90 

25.5 

26.5 

28 

35 

36 

42 

55.5 

63 

6.70 

7.00 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

25.5 

27 

28 

35 

36.5 

42 

56 

64 

6.70 

7.00 

26 

27 

28.5 

35.5 

36.5 

42.5 

57 

64.5 

6.80 

7.10 

26 

27.5 

28.5 

35.5 

37 

43 

57 

65 

6.80 

7.10 

[  26.5 

27.5 

29 

36 

37 

43 

57.5 

65.5 

6.00 

7.20 

©Check  with  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  Tariff  6457  effective  May  16,  1918. 
®I*er  ton  of  2240  lbs. 


From  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  all 
^^ses  the  rates  as  indicated  are  not  a  corresponding 
Percentage  of  the  base  rates  to  Chicago.  The  rate  on 
Pigr  lead  from  New  York  to  Chicago  is  given  as  22  cents. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  this  amount  would  be  13  cents,  but, 
^  disclosed  by  the  table,  the  rate  established  to  the  60 
P^r  cent  group  on  this  commodity  is  15.5  cents.  This 
Procedure  is  necessary  because  a  strict  application  of 
the  percentage  principles  for  such  low-grade  commodi- 
ties as  cement,  pig  lead,  brimstone,  etc.,  to  short-haul 
Points  would  result  in  a  rate  which  would  hardly  cover 
*he  expense  of  transportation.  Consequently,  it  will  be 
^^Und  that  in  connection  with  many  commodities  moving 
^^  the  60  per  cent  group,  minimum  rate  requirements  are 
Pi'o^dded.  These  requirements  are  designed  to  insure  to 
the  carrier  adequate  return  for  the  service  rendered, 
^^sidering  all  destinations  in  the  group.  For  example, 
^lule  13  cents  might  yield  an  adequate  return  as 
^PpUed  to  points  immediately  west  of  Buffalo,  to  points 
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in  the  western  extremity  of  the  60  per  cent  group,  such 
as  Erie,  Pa.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  Meadville,  Pa.,  etc., 
the  rate  would  not  yield  its  proper  proportion  of  trans- 
portation revenue. 

So  we  find,  in  connection  with  this  table,  that  a  special 
basis  has  been  authorized  to  apply  in  connection  with 
the  rates  applying  on  pig  lead,  brimstone,  and  fixed 
ammunition. 

In  its  decision  in  the  so-called  **Five-Per-Cent  Case," 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  held  that  where 
rates  had  been  increased  since  July  29, 1914,  such  rates 
were  not  to  be  increased  again  so  as  to  exceed  those  in 
effect  on  that  date  by  an  aggregate  of  more  than  5  per 
cent.  The  rates  on  pig  lead,  brimstone,  and  fixed  ammu- 
nition were  increased,  effective  during  December,  1914, 
so  that  with  the  exception  of  certain  of  the  rates  on  brim- 
stone, which  situation  is  explained  herein,  no  advances 
were  made  in  the  rates  on  these  commodities.  The  rule 
for  the  disposition  of  fractions  where  no  increases  were 
made  is  as  follows:  fractions  of  one-half  cent  and  over 
are  computed  as  whole  numbers  and  fractions  of  less 
than  one-half  cent  are  disregarded. 

On  brimstone  a  basing  rate  of  23  cents  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  is  used,  subject  to  the  following  mini- 
mum rates  from  New  York: 

Points  taking  over  71  per  cent 19.5  cents 

Points  taking  70  and  71  per  cent 18     cents 

Points  taking  67  per  cent 17     cents 

Points  taking  60  per  cent 15     cents 

On  fixed  ammunition,  that  is,  cartridges,  paper  or 
metallic  shells,  a  base  rate  of  31  cents  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  is  used,  observing  the  rates  established  to  the 
80  per  cent  group  as  minimum  rates  to  all  points  taking 
less  than  80  per  cent 

»        » 31  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  351. 
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The  rate  on  clay  is  established  on  a  basing  rate  of 
24  cents  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  subject  to  the  rate 
to  82  per  cent  group  points  as  Tninimum  to  points  in  the 
82  per  cent  group,  to  and  including  points  in  the  67  per 
cent  group.  While  this  TninimuTn  rate,  19.5  cents,  rep- 
resents the  normal  percentage  of  the  New  York-Chicago 
rate  for  points  in  the  82  per  cent  group,  this  basis  is 
violated  in  an  increasing  degree  up  to,  but  not  including, 
the  60  per  cent  group.  When  the  60  per  cent  group  is 
reached,  conditions  there  encountered  make  it  advan- 
tageous to  fix  a  17  cent  rate,  which,  while  lower  than 
the  rates  to  points  in  groups  west  thereof,  is  not  so 
low  as  strict  conformity  with  the  percentage  system 
would  make  it. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  deviations  from  the  author- 
ized percentage  principle  of  establishing  rates  will  be 
found  in  the  eastern  percentage  groups.  In  many  cases, 
to  the  Western  Termini  Points  proper,  the  percentage 
principle  is  disregarded  entirely.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  while 
shown  in  the  60  per  cent  group  in  the  Atlas  of  Railway 
Traffic  Maps  is  not  always  so  regarded  as  it  is  so  situ- 
ated with  respect  to  water  competition  to  and  from  the 
seaboard  by  way  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Hudson  River 
that  the  rates  have  been  depressed  somewhat  below  the 
rate  obtaining  under  the  percentage  adjustment.  To  influ- 
ence the  movement  of  some  commodities,  it  is  necessary 
for  trunk  lines  not  serving  Buffalo  to  establish  the  same 
rates  to  their  western  ternuni,  such  as  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  as  those 
made  to  Buffalo,  as  the  competition  for  business  through 
these  points  to  and  from  the  west  is  very  keen  among 
these  independent  systems. 

As  the  distance  from  the  point  of  origin  becomes 
greater,  these  exceptions  become  more  rare.  The  per- 
centage principle  is  generally  adhered  to,  except  perhaps 
as  to  such  commodities  as  brimstone,  which,  on  account 
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of  being  consunied  at  few  points,  is  greatly  restricted  in 
its  movement.  The  fact  that  the  imported  product 
comes  into  competition  with  the  domestic  product  from 
the  Louisiana  mines  necessitates  the  blanketing  of  rates 
over  a  larger  territory  than  would  obtain  were  it  not  for 
these  conditions.  Consequently,  rather  than  establish  a 
high  rate  in  the  first  instance  and  scale  it  in  accordance 
with  the  percentage  adjustment,  a  low  rate  is  established 
and  observed  as  a  miniTnum  throughout  a  large  part  of 
the  territory.  It  will  be  observed,  as  far  as  this  com- 
modity is  concerned,  that  19.5  cents  is  held  as  a  minimum 
rate  in  a  blanket  applying  from  the  72  per  cent  to  the 
85  per  cent  groups,  inclusive.  By  this  means  the  con- 
suming points  are  placed  on  a  parity  with  each  other 
on  this  particular  traffic. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  other  commodities,  how- 
ever, are  scaled  on  the  authorized  percentage  basis  and 
that  the  fractions  are  perpetuated  under  the  rule  for  the 

disposition  thereof,  set  forth  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
cussion relating  to  the  class  rates. 

It  is  possible  to  take  any  one  of  the  publications  of  the 
carriers  in  Trunk  Line  Territory,  naming  commodity 
rates  from  eastern  points  of  origin  to  western  percent- 
age territory,  and  cheek  the  rates  published  therein  from 
the  information  set  forth  in  this  particular  section.  An 
inspection  of  the  rate,  whether  it  carries  a  fraction  or 
not,  will  indicate  whether  it  is  on  the  old  basis  or  the 
new,  and  where  it  is  blanketed  or  extended  over  a  large 
area  of  territory,  one  may  safely  infer  that  the  minimum 
rate  is  that  established  to  the  furthermost  percentage 
group. 

And  for  those  who  have  access  to  such  publications, 
there  is  no  more  convenient  method  to  employ  than  to 
take  one  and  compute  the  rates  shown  therein  on  the 
basis  set  forth  in  this  chapter. 


CHAPTEK  XI 


Thb  Adjustmbkt  of  Ratb8  fbom  Other  Eastsbh 

Basing  Points 

(a)  Class  Raies 

It  has  been  shown  how  the  rates  established  from  New 

^^ork  to  Chicago  are  nsed  in  establishing  rates  from 

ew  York  to  other  points  in  percentage  territory.    It 

ovf  becomes  necessary  to  illustrate  the  application  of 

New  York  rates  from  oth^ r  eastern  points  of  origin, 

2ftdch  are  hinged  or  based  on  the  rates  established  from 

"^^    York.     In  taking  up  the  adjustment,  reference 

uld  be  made  to  Map  5  of  the  Atlas  of  Railway  Traffic 

ps,  whereon  are  indicated  the  more  important  of  the 

tern  base  points,  showing  the  territory  from  which 

rates  are  applied.     The  eastern  basing  points  as 

icated  thereon  are  as  follows: 

Ibany,  N.  T.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Boston,  Mass. 

^^       hiladelphia,  Pa.  Belington,  W.  Va.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

^^  ^eranton.  Pa.  Liexington,  Va.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Itimore,  Md.  Bichwood,  W.  Va.  Virginia  Cities. 

'umberland,  Md.  Williamsport,  Pa. 


last-named  group  includes,  among  others,  Newport 
s,  Lynchburg,  Richmond,  and  Petersburg,  Va. 
addition  to  these  groups,  there  are  a  number  of 
^r  groups  indicated  by  the  addition  of  the  word 
''  or  the  sign  **+/'     For  example,  rates  from 
Island  are  made  certain  differentials  over  the  New 
rates  and  this  is  indicated  on  the  map  by  the 
**New  York  plus.''    Also  the  group  immediately 
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south  of  New  Jersey  is  marked  **New  York  pins'*  and 
for  the  same  reason.  There  are  numerous  other  groups 
marked  as  taking  arbitraries  or  local  rates  over  the 
basing  groups^  sometimes  the  plus  sign  being  employed 
instead  of  the  word  **plus.'' 

While  the  greater  part  of  the  New  England  States 
is  shown  as  taking  the  Boston  adjustment  of  freight 
rates,  the  Boston  rates  apply  in  general  only  from  main-' 
line  points  on  the  more  important  systems.  Small  lines, 
and  branch  lines  as  well,  are  adjusted  on  a  differential 
basis,  which  may  be  found  by  adding  fixed  amounts  to 
the  base-point  rates,  or  by  the  addition  of  the  full  local 
rate. 

The  main-line  stations,  however,  are  accorded  the 
Boston  rates,  which  are  blanketed  over  the  entire  terri- 
tory and  applied  to  all  points  in  percentage  groups. 
The  rates  from  Boston  (which  apply  from  approximately 
all  main-line  points  in  New  England  and  a  considerable 
number  of  points  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada)  to  per- 
centage points  taking  71  per  cent  of  the  Chicago  rates 
and  higher  are  identical  with  the  New  York  rates  to  the 
same  destinations. 

It  is  common  to  blanket  rates  to  or  from  intermediate 
points,  but  it  is  rare  to  accord  the  base  rates  to  wide 
areas  beyond  the  basing  point,  as  done  in  this  instance. 
Blanket  rates  are  usually  applied  to  the  intermediate 
points  and  not  to  points  beyond.  For  this  reason,  the 
territory  covered  by  the  Boston  rate  group  is  particu- 
larly favored  by  the  application  of  the  New  York  rates. 

The  aim  of  this  procedure  is  apparent,  in  that  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  located  all  over  New  England 
are  placed  on  a  parity  with  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants nearer  the  points  of  consumption  and  are  enabled 
thus  to  market  their  products  at  transportation  costs 
not  greatly  in  excess  of  those  applying  from  many  large 
manufacturing  points  within  Trunk  Line  Territory. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  at  times,  especially  during 
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the  early  days  of  the  development  of  this  rate  structure, 
the  carriers  serving  the  seaboard  cities  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States  provided  rates  to  western  destinations  that 
were  less  than  those  currently  maintained  from  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  seaboard  cities  in  Trunk 
Line  Territory.  Particularly  was  this  true  of  the  Cana- 
dian lines  operating  by  way  of  Portland  and  through 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  western  United  States  points 
(through  the  Niagara  and  the  Detroit  and  St.  Clair 
Eiver  frontiers).  With  the  fixing  of  agreed  differentials 
for  the  respective  routes,  this  feature  has  been  over- 
come, and  now  standard  all-rail  rates  from  Boston  are 
not  lower  than  the  standard  all-rail  rates  from  New 
York ;  neither  are  the  differential  rates  of  the  same  kind 
from  Boston  less  than  from  New  York,  although  in  both 
instances,  the  differential  rates  are  less  than  the  stand- 
ard all-rail  rates. 

Table  19  has  been  prepared  with  a  view  of  setting 
forth,  in  a  very  explicit  manner,  the  general  basis  for 
the  construction  of  rates  from  eastern  base  points  other 
than  New  York.  The  various  items  comprising  the  table 
will  now  be  taken  up  in  order  and  an  illustration  given 
of  the  application  of  each. 

TABLE  19 


I. 


Basis  op  Class  Rates  from  the  Eastern  Basing  Groups 
Specified  to  Central  Freight  Association  Territory 


ai 

From 

EaSI'KRN 

To 
Pbb- 

In  Cents  per  100 

Pounds 

a 

Bask 
Points 

CENTAGK 

Groups 

Classes 

Remarks 

1 

2            3            4 

5 

6 

Buffalo. 

n.  Y. 

5 

5            2.5        2.5 

2  5 

2 

Erie. 

' 

Higher  than 

Pa. 

rates  from 

1 

Boston, 
Mass. 

Pitts- 
burgh, 
Pa. 
60 

I  5 

4            3            3 

2.5 

2 

New  York 
to  the  same 
points 

67 

3 

2.5        2            1.5 

1.5 

1 

70 

• 

5           .6           .5           .5 

.5 

.5 

71-120 

New  York 

rates 
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TABLE  19— CoNTiNUBD 


I.    Basis  of  Class  Rates  from  thb  Eastern  Basing  Gboups 
Specified  to  Central  Freight  Association  Territory 


a 

Fbom 

Babtbbm 

Basb 

Points 

To 
Pbb- 

CBMTAOB 

Obouvs 

] 

[ir  Obntb  pbb 

100  Pounds 

OlMMt 

Rbmabxs 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

60 

6 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

67 

11.5 

11 

5.5 

4.5 

4 

4 

70 

6 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Lett  than  the 

71 

14.5 

18.5 

8 

6 

5.5 

5 

rates  from 

72 

16.6 

13.5 

8.5 

6.5 

6 

5 

New  York 

78 

16 

18.5 

9 

7 

6 

5.5 

to  the  same 

74 

16 

13.5 

9.5 

7 

6.5 

5.5 

polnu 

75 

16 

13.5 

10 

7.5 

6.5 

5.5 

2 

*'srf. 

76 

16 

13.5 

10.5 

7.5 

6.5 

5.5 

77 

16 

13.5 

10.5 

7.5 

6.5 

5.5 

New  York 

rates  to  the 

78-120 

same  points 
less  26%  or 
New  York- 

Chicaco 

rates 

60 

Same  rates 

67 

as  from 
New  York 

70 

•    ■    •    ■ 

•    t    •    ■ 

71 

0.5 

0 

0.5 

0  5 

0 

6 

72 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0.5 

2H 

New 

73 

2 

15 

1.5 

1 

0.5 

0.5 

Lower  than 

B«rlin« 

74 

3 

2 

2 

1.5 

0.5 

1 

rates  from 

N.  Y. 

75 

3  5 

3 

2.5 

2 

1 

1 

New  York 

76 

4.5 

3.5 

3 

2.5 

1.5 

1   5 

77 

5 

4  5 

3.5 

2.5 

15 

2 

78-120 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

2 

60 

5 

4 

3 

3 

2.5 

2 

Higher  than 
New  York 

67 

0  .•» 

15 

2 

1 

0  5 

1 

70 

rates  to  the 

• 

same  points 

71 

2   5 

1 

0  5 

0  5 

1 

0 

72 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0.5 

8 

Ofdeni- 

73 

4 

2  5 

15 

1 

15 

0.5 

74 

5 

3 

2 

15 

15 

1 

76 

5.5 

4 

2.5 

2 

2 

1 

Lower  than 

76 

6.5 

4.5 

3 

2.5 

2  5 

1.5 

New  York 

77 

7 

5.5 

3.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2 

rates  to  tbs 

78 

8 

6 

4 

3 

3 

2 

same  points 

79 

9 

6.5 

4.5 

3.5 

3.5 

2.5 

80 

9.5 

7.5 

5 

3.5 

3.5 

2.5 

81 

10 

8 

5.5 

4 

3 

82-120 

10 

8 

6 

4 

3 

60 

9  5 

8  5 

7.5 

5.5 

3 

Lower  than 

67 

15 

13 

11 

8 

6  5 

5 

New  York 

4 

Roches- 

70 

10  5 

9 

7 

5 

3  5 

rates  to  the 

ter. 
N.  Y. 

Syracuse. 

71 

18 

16 

13 

9.5 

7.5 

6 

same  polnu 

72-120 

70%  of  New 
York  rates 

N.  Y. 
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TABLE  Id— CONTiinTED 
Basis  op  Club  Rates  rsoii  the  Eastbrn  Basinq  Gaoopa 
SpBciFiED  TO  Cbntr&l  Fheight  AssociATiOrJ  Tbbbitoby 


Fbou 

£AanBK 

Bisk 

Pourre 

To  Pbb- 

CSKTAOB 

GBoura 

IH  CXNTS  PER  100  POCUDS 

s 

CUbmi 

Remamk* 

12         3         4         5         6 

5 

PhiUdel- 

60-1X 

6         6         2         3         2         2 

Lower      thu 
New   York 

pointa 

6 

Bmlti- 
Md.  ' 

60-120 

8         8         3         3         3         3 

Lower      th^ 
New   York 
Tfttea  to 
tbe      Mme 
poiDta 

Senu- 

60 

IS        41-6    »        23         19  5     16 

Sune       rmtee 

Phikdi""" 
phU 

67 
70 

48.5    42.^    34        27         19  5     16 
67        49,5    40       27  5    23        19 

Arbitraiy 
ntea 

71-120 

80%  of  ntM 
New   Yofk 
lothe 

CO 

46        39  5    33        22        18  5    15 

Sune       iKtea 
a*    from 

8 

67 
70 

46.5    41         33        22         18  5     15  5 
55        47  5    39        23         19  5     16  5 

Arbitrary 
tatei 

71 -120 

46        39.5    33       22        18.S    15 
46-5    41        33       22        18  5    15  5 

New   York 
to  the 

Cumber- 
land. 
Md. 

T 

Arbitrary 
nUa 

9 

:„ 

^)5S        47  5    39       23        IG  5    16  5 

Via  Wn.  Md. 

Ry. 
Via  B.  A  0. 

R.R. 
Arbitrary 

rates 

TJ-120 

77%  of  ratM 
New   York 
to  the 
•ame 
poiDta 
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TABLE  19 — CoMTnTOED 


I. 

Basis  of  C1.&8B  Rates  fboh  thb  Eabtibn  Basino  Gaoupa 

Specifibd  to  Cxntbal  Fbeioht  Asbocution  Tebbttoby 

Fbom 

To  Per- 

In  Cests  pkb  100  PofSPS 

K 

Eastern 
Grocpb 

OaoOM 

Claeaes 

12         8         4         6         6 

Belmg- 

CnmberlaDd  rates  but  not  lesa 

10 

^Vfi) 

60-120 

B5.E    48.5     37       26       S2.&    IS.B 

Rich- 

Cumberland  rates  but  not  less 

11 

wood, 
W.V&.® 

00-120 

thnn 
G0.5    52.5     40       28       24.6    20 

Wash- 

8        S         3         3         3         3       1 

12 

ington 
DrC.Ci) 

60-120 

nnder  New  York  rates  but  not  less  than 
ee.5     5S        43        20.6     24.S     20 

95-120 

under  Baltimore  rates 

60-M 

under  BaltimoTe  rates  but  not  less  than 
the  rates  shown  below  (minimum  rates) 

IOftnd67 

66,5     58        M        29.6     24.5     20 

66 

68       68.6    47       32       27.6    22 

66,6    58       48       29.6     24.5    20 

66.5     58        44        30        25        20.6 

66.6    58       44.6    30       26.6    20.6 

V- 

"« 

66.6    68       45       30.6    26       21 

66.5    68       46.6    31       26       21.5 

66.5    58       46       31.6    26.5    21.5 

66-5     58        46        S1.5     27        22 

67.5     58.5     46        31.5     27        22 

67.5     58.6     46        31.6     2T.6     22 

67-5     58.6     46        31.5     27.5     22 

67.6    58,6    46       31.6    27.6    22 

67.6    68.6    46       31,6    27.6    22 

67.5    68,6    46,6    316    27.6    22 

67.5    5S.6    47       32       27.6     22 

67.5     58.5     48        32.5     28        22.5 

67.5     59.5     49        33        28.5     23 

68.5     60.5     49.5     33,5     29        23 

<DKM«0t  that  toPlttsburch  and  Wheeling  the  rates  ahown  In  note  ®  applr- 

OIKioept  that  t«  Parkanburt  the  rates  ihomi  below  apply. 

OlaMKS 1  a  3  4  8  « 

RatM ll.s  II  ig         D.G  IT         11.6 

■BKxoapt  that  to  all  polats  north  ot  Butler,  Pa.,on  B.  ft  L.  E.  H.  B.:  all  petnta 

IiD.  A,  V,  *P,  R.  R,  :aUpolnUon  J,  W.  ft  N,  V.  H,  R,:  aU  p<daM  nortlMWt  of 
atler  to  Mt,  Jewatt,  Pa.,  on  B.  ft  O.  R.  R.;  all  polnta  eaat  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio, 
en  N.  y.  O.  ft  Ht.  L.  R.  It.:  all  polnia  ssit  ot  Younntown.  Ohio,  and  TrMitfsr. 
Pa.,  on  Erie  R.  R.:an<1  allpotnueattof  thellne  AshtaKila  to  Younntown  (hrouah 
Andorar,  Ohio,  on  U  H.  ft  M.  B.  R.  R.,  the  followlnc  raws  apply: 

Classes t  a  3  «  G  s 

Rataa II.  E  G8  41  3»,G  II.  E  XO 

0B.  ft  O.  R.  R.  name  Baltimore  rates  from  Waatalncton.  without  minima, 
-■--    •  "■■  '  d  by  O.  ft  O.  Rj. 
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Boston,  Mass.—Tn  item  1,  Table  19,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  rates  from  Boston,  Mass.,  and  points  taking 
Boston  rates  to  points  east  of,  but  not  including,  the  71 
per  cent  group  are  made  certain  figures  or  differentials 
(as  they  are  designated)  over  the  rates  from  New  York 
to  the  same  destinations.  These  figures  express  (as  far 
as  is  possible  by  means  of  figures)  the  relative  advantage 
of  the  locations  of  New  York  and  Boston  on  shipments 
destined  to  these  points.  The  addition  of  these  figures 
or  differentials  to  the  rates  from  New  York  will  give  the 
rates  that  must  be  maintained  by  the  initial  lines  in  con- 
structing their  freight  publications  which  name  rates 
from  Boston,  Mass.,  and  other  points  taking  Boston 
rates.  To  destinations  located  west  of  the  points  referred 
to  above  or  to  points  in  percentage  groups  71  to  120 
inclusive,  the  rates  are  the  same  as  apply  from  New 
York  to  the  same  destinations.  While  to  points  located 
east  of  the  71  per  cent  group  New  York  has  lower  rates, 
to  the  territory  west  thereof  the  Boston  group  has  the 
benefit  of  the  same  rates  as  apply  from  New  York. 

Albany,  N.  Y. — The  rates  from  Albany  and  points  tak- 
ing Albany  rates  to  percentage  groups  lying  east  of,  and 
including,  the  77  per  cent  group  are  fixed  with  relation 
to  the  rates  from  New  York  to  the  same  destinations,  but 
the  differentials  are  under  the  rates  from  New  York, 
whereas  it  was  learned  from  the  preceding  paragraph 
that  the  rates  from  Boston,  Mass.,  to  points  east  of,  but 
not  including,  the  71  per  cent  group  are  certain  amounts 
over  the  rates  from  New  York.  Albany  and  many  of  the 
points  of  origin  taking  Albany  rates  are  located  close  to 
the  head  of,  or  are  reached  by,  the  Erie  Canal.  These 
points  are  very  much  less  important  from  a  traffic  stand- 
point than  New  York  and  Boston  but  are  given  rates 
which  are  lower  than  those  in  effect  from  either  New 
York  or  Boston  to  the  same  destinations  and  which 
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enable  this  group  of  points  to  compete  on  equitable 
terms  with  the  two  larger  cities  named.  This  indicates, 
in  some  degree,  the  advantage  of  the  Erie  Canal  as  a 
medium  for  compelling  lower  rates. 

To  percentage  territories  lying  west  of  the  77  per 
cent  group,  the  percentage  principle  is  applied  in  con- 
structing the  rates  from  Albany,  it  being  first  necessary 
to  construct  the  rates  from  New  York  to  the  desired 
percentage  group.  Assuming  that  it  is  desired  to 
construct  rates  to  the  110  per  cent  group,  we  would 
obtain  as  the  rates  from  New  York  to  the  110  per  cent 
group  the  following  figures: 

Classes   1  2  3  4  5  G 

Hates 99  87  66  46  39.5        33 

from  which  is  to  be  deducted  20  per  cent  of  the  New 
York-Chicago  rate,  as  provided  in  Table  19,  which  is  as 

follows : 

Classes    1  2  3  4  5  6 

Rates 18  16  12  8.5  7  6 

This  results  in  a  scale  of  rates  as  follows : 

Classes    1  2  3  4  5  6 

Rates 81  *71  54  37.5         32.5        27 

Representative  rates  from  Albany  to  other  percentage 
gi'oups  an*  as  follows: 


Classes 12  3  4  5  6 

71%  group  iMtcs.  49.5         42.5         34.5        24  20  16.5 

SO'o  jrroup  rat  PS.  54  47  30  25  22  18 

New  Berlin,  N.  Y. — The  location  of  this  group  will 
indicate  that  to  short-haul  points  the  distance  does  not 
materially  differ  from  that  from  the  New  York  group. 
To  percentage  points  including  the  60  to  the  67   per 
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cent  groups,  the  rates  are  made  the  same  as  from 
New  York. 

To  the  other  percentage  gronps,  in  order  to  avoid 
abrupt  increases  or  decreases  in  rates,  certain  differ- 
ential or  arbitrary  scales  have  been  established,  under 
which  the  rates  are  constructed  from  New  Berlin  and 
points  taking  the  same  rates.  It  will  be  observed  that 
as  the  distance  becomes  greater  and  greater,  the 
arbitrary  scale  increases.  That  is,  while  only  five- 
tenths  of  one  cent  is  subtracted  from  the  New  York 
rate  in  making  the  first-class  rate  to  the  71  per  cent 
group,  the  deduction  to  the  78  per  cent  group  is  6  cents. 

Representative  rates  from  this  group  to  western 
percentage  groups  are  as  follows: 

Classes 12  3  4  5  6 

71%  group  rates.  63.5        56  42.5        20.5        25.5        21.5 

80%  group  rates.  66  58  44  30.5        27  22 

In  connection  with  this  adjustment,  it  must  be  noted 
that  it  is  not  observed  in  all  cases  by  all  lines.  For 
example,  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway  in 
establishing  rates  from  New  Berlin  and  points  taking  the 
same  rates  employs  the  Now  York  ratos  with  certain 
(exceptions  and  restrictions. 

Ofidenshurg,  N.  Y, — In  this  case,  we  have  an  adjust- 
ment of  rates  where,  to  the  short-haul  points,  the  rates 
are  made  by  the  addition  of  arbitraries  to  the  New  York 
rates,  and  to  tlie  lonp:-haul  points,  by  the  deduction  of 
arbitrary  scales  from  tlie  New  York  rates. 

Representative  rates  to  some  of  the  groups  obtained 
under  this  scale  are  as  follows: 


aaases 1  2  3  4  5  6 

60%  group  rates.  59  51.5         39  28  24  20 

78%  group  rates.  62  55.5         43  30  25  21  5 


i 
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Rochester-Syracuse,  N.  T.,  and  Points  Taking  the 
Same  Rates. — In  this  case,  as  was  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  construction  of  rates  from  Albany  to  short-haul 
points,  we  have  an  arbitrary  adjustment  (providing  for 
the  deduction  of  certain  arbitrary  scales  from  the  New 
York  rates)  and  to  other  points,  the  application  of  a 
fixed  percentage.  The  application  of  the  percentage 
principle  in  this  instance  is  quite  simple,  and  no  illustra- 
tion is  required.  Representative  rates  obtained  under 
the  existing  adjustment  are  Indicated  below : 


Classes 

71%  group  rates. 
83%  group  rates. 


I 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Points  Taking 
the  Same  Rates. — The  adjustment  of  rates  from  both 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  is  quite  simple,  owing  to 
the  fixed  differentials  that  have  been  conceded  these 
ports  and  related  points  under  the  existing  rates 
established  from  New  York.  The  purpose  of  the  differ- 
entials is  to  equalize  the  competition  of  the  stronger 
port  of  New  York,  and  to  enable  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  to  attract  a  portion  of  the  vast  tonnage  which 
moves  through  the  Atlantic  Ports  to  and  from  foreign 
countries.  It  is  not  unlikely,  at  least  it  has  been  so 
alleged,  that  were  this  not  the  ease,  New  York  by  reason 
of  superior  advantages,  more  frequent  sailings,  etc, 
would  attract  a  greater  portion  of  this  traffic  in  a  short 
time.  Wliile  this  may  he  open  to  question,  it  is  the 
principle  under  which  these  differentials  have  been 
established. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  differentials  do  not  vary 
as  do  the  arbitrary  scales  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
adjustment.    That  is,  the   first-class  rate  from  Phila- 
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delplxifi  to  the  60  per  cent  group  is  6  cents  under  the 

lle^w-  "STork  rate,  as  is  the  rate  to  the  120  per  cent  group. 

^^   passing,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  application  of 

these     differentials,  where  commodity  rates  are  estah- 

Usk^^d    which   are   the   same   as    the   class   rates,    the 

corresponding  class  differential  is  deducted  from  the 

^evr    York  rate,  and  that  where  the  commodity  rate 

is  Hot  the  same  as  the  class  rate,  the  rate  established 

for  the  next  higher  class  will  be  employed.     In  other 

'^^^rds,  if  a  commodity  rate  were  established  on  the 

basis    of  20  cents,  New  York  to  Chicago   (this  being 

^^88    than  the  sixth-class  rate),  it  would  involve  the 

dedaotion  of  the  sixth-class  differential  in  establishing 

the  i-^te  from  either  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  as  this 

IS  th^  next  higher  class  rate. 

^^^^cnton,  Pa.,  and  Points  Taking  the  Same  Rates. — 
In  co:iinection  with  this  adjustment,  there  is  one  feature 
whiclx  has  not  as  yet  been  introduced,  and  that  is  the 
estate Jighment  of  arbitrary  rates  in  serving  some  of  the 
pero^^tage  groups.  For  example,  we  find  that  to  the 
60  F>^r  cent  group,  rates  are  made  the  same  as  from 
-P^^delphia,  and  that  to  the  67  and  70  per  cent  groups, 
certain  figures  are  named  which  are  called  arbitrary 
rate^^  which  rates  are  made  without  reference  to  the 
exist-iiig  adjustment  in  the  construction  of  rates  in 
gen^xal  from  this  point. 

^^    is  well,  in  this  connection,  to  draw  a  distinction 
as   to  the   terms   '* arbitrary"   and   ** arbitrary  rates." 
ThB   former  is  usually  a  sum  that  is  added  to,  or  sub- 
tracted from,  the  rate  to  a  base  point  to  construct  a 
tTatoxigh    rate    between    two    given    points,    while    an 
arbitrary  rate  is  one  that  is  constructed  independently 
ot  arbitrarily  by  one  or  more  carriers  to  apply  between 
P^en  points   without   relation   or   reference    to    other 
rates  that  may  be  established  between  those  points  and 
points  in  related  territory.    The  use  of  arbitrary  rates 


\ 


20.B 

17 

22.1! 

19 

28 

X1.S 

31.5 

26.5 
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in  eases  like  this  is  due  to  peculiar  traffic  conditions 
which  cause  the  carriers  to  depart  from  the  usual  basis. 
To  points  in  percentage  groups  71  to  120,  inclusive, 
the  Serauton  rates  are  made  80  per  cent  of  the  existing 
New  York  rate  to  the  same  group.  Eatea  to  selected 
groups  are  as  follows: 


Claseee    I 

71%  group  rates.  51 

^&%  group  rates.  B6 

90%  group  rates.  65 

110%  group  rates.  70 


WUliamsport,  Pa.,  and  Points  Takhtg  the  Same 
Rates. — As  shown  in  iteua  8  of  Table  19,  the  rate 
from  Williamsport,  Pa.,  to  the  60  per  cent  group,  is 
the  saiue  as  from  Baltimore,  but  to  both  the  67  and  70 
per  cent  groups,  rates  are  arbitrarily  established  ou  a 
46.5-eent  and  a  55-cent  sea.le,  respectively.  From 
Williamsport  to  percentage  groups  71  to  120,  inclusive, 
the  rates  are  made  77  per  cent  of  the  rates  from  New 
York  to  the  same  destinations,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  tliat  from  both  the  Scranton  group  and  thi- 
Williamsport  group  to  the  percentage  groups  above 
named,  the  rates  are  the  result  of  the  application  of  a 
double  percentage  system.  The  rates  from  New  York 
to  the  percentage  groups  are  a  percentage  of  the  New 
York-Chicago  rates;  the  rates  from  Scranton  to  these 
percentage  groups  are  a  percentage  of  the  New  York 
rates  to  the  same  destinations. 

Eepresentative  rates  obtained  under  the  application 
of  this  adjustment  yield  the  following  figures  to  the 
percentage  groups  designated  below : 


71%  group  rates.  40.6 
120%  group  ratea.  83 
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Cumberland,    Md.,    and    Points    Taking    the    Same 

Rates. — This  adjustment  does  not  differ  materially  from 

that  employed  in  establishing  rates  from  Williamsport, 

Pa.,  with  the  exception  that  the  arbitrary  scales  agreed 

upon  by  the  interested  carriers  vary,  in  some  instances, 

in  so  far  as  the  rates  to  the  60,  67,  and  70  per  cent 

groups    are   concerned.      The    rates    to    points    in   the 

remainder   of  percentage   territory   are    the    same    as 

those  established  from  Williamsport,  which  are  made 

on  the  basis  of  77  per  cent  of  the  New  York  rates  to 

the  same  point  of  destination. 

Belington,  W.  Va.,  Richwood,  W.  Va.,  and  Points 
Taking  the  Same  Rates. — The  adjustment  employed  in 
establishing  rates  from  Cmnberland  is  also  applied  in 
establishing  class  rates  from  Richwood  and  Belington, 
W.  Va.,  and  points  taking  the  same  rates,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  rates  so  established  must  not  yield 
from  Belington  less  than  the  following  scale: 

Classes    1  2  3  4  5  6 

Rates 55.5         48.5         37  26  22.5         18.5 

and  from  Richwood  loss  tlian  tlie  following  scale: 

Classes    1  2  3  4  5  6 

Rates 60.5         52.5         40  28  24.5         20 

These  rates  are  to   bo  obsorvod   as  ininimuin   rat(^s   to 

j>oints  in  percentage  territory  on  traffic  originating  at 

these    points,    or    points    taking    the    same    rates,    or 

in  establishing  rates  from  points  basing  thoroon.  Of 
course,  as  the  distance  becomes  groat(»r  oi*  as  tli(^  rate 
progresses  through  the  territory,  the  rates  ol)taine(l  un- 
der the  application  of  the  percentage  ])rincipl(\  in  all 
cases,  exceed  the  minimum  scales.  It  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve them  only  in  so  far  as  the  short-haul  traffic  is  con- 
cerned. 

Washington,  D.  C. — It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general 
proposition,  that  the   rates   or  basis   for   rates  to  be 
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enable  this  group  of  points  to  compete  on  equitable 
terms  with  the  two  larger  cities  named.  This  indicates, 
in  some  degree,  the  advantage  of  the  Erie  Canal  as  a 
medium  for  compelling  lower  rates. 

To  percentage  territories  lying  west  of  the  77  per 
cent  group,  the  percentage  principle  is  applied  in  con- 
structing the  rates  from  Albany,  it  being  first  necessary 
to  construct  the  rates  from  New  York  to  the  desired 
percentage  group.  Assuming  that  it  is  desired  to 
construct  rates  to  the  110  per  cent  group,  we  would 
obtain  as  the  rates  from  New  York  to  the  110  per  cent 
group  the  following  figures: 

Classes   1  2  3  4  5  G 

Rates 99  87  66  46  39.5        33 

from  which  is  to  be  deducted  20  per  cent  of  the  New 
York-Chicago  rate,  as  provided  in  Table  19,  which  is  as 

follows : 

Classes    1  2  3  4  5  6 

Rates 18  16  12  8.5  7  6 

This  results  in  a  scale  of  rates  as  follows: 

Classes   1  2  3  4  5  6 

Rates 81  *71  54  37.5         32.5        27 

Representative  rates  from  Albany  to  other  percentage 
groups  are  as  follows: 


(hisses 12  3  4  5  6 

71%  group  FMtoa.  49.5         42.5         34.5        24  20  16.5 

SO^o  f^roiip  roles.  54  47  30  25  22  18 

New  Berlin,  N,  Y. — The  location  of  this  group  will 
indicate  that  to  short-haul  points  the  distance  does  not 
materially  differ  from  that  from  the  New  York  group. 
To  percentage  points  including  the  60  to  the  67   per 
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cent  groups,  the  rates  are  made  the  same  as  from 
New  York. 

To  the  other  percentage  groups,  in  order  to  avoid 
abrupt  increases  or  decreases  in  rates,  certain  differ- 
ential or  arbitrary  scales  have  been  established,  under 
which  the  rates  are  constructed  from  New  Berlin  and 
points  taking  the  same  rates.  It  will  be  observed  that 
as  the  distance  becomes  greater  and  greater,  the 
arbitrary  scale  increases.  That  is,  while  only  five- 
tenths  of  one  cent  is  subtracted  from  the  New  York 
rate  in  making  the  first-class  rate  to  the  71  per  cent 
group,  the  deduction  to  the  78  per  cent  group  is  6  cents. 

Representative  rates  from  this  group  to  western 
percentage  groups  are  as  follows: 

Classes 12  3  4  5  6 

71%  group  rates.  63.5        56  42.5        20.5        25.5        21.5 

80%  group  rates.  66  5S  44  30.5        27  22 

In  connection  with  this  adjustment,  it  must  be  noted 
that  it  is  not  observed  in  all  cases  by  all  lines.  For 
example,  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway  in 
establisliing  rates  from  New  Berlin  and  points  taking  the 
same  rates  employs  the  Now  York  rates  with  certain 
exceptions  and  restrictions. 

Of/denshurg,  N.  Y, — In  tliis  case,  we  have  an  adjust- 
ment of  rates  where,  to  the  short-haul  points,  the  rates 
are  made  by  the  addition  of  arbitraries  to  the  New  York 
rates,  and  to  the  long-haul  points,  by  the  deduction  of 
arbitrary  scales  from  the  New  York  rates. 

Representative  rates  to  some  of  the  groups  obtained 
under  this  scale  are  as  follows: 


Classes 1 

60%  group  rates.  59 
78%  group  rates.  62 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

51.5 

39 

28 

24 

20 

55.5 

43 

30 

25 
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Rochester-Syracuse,  N.  Y,,  and  Points  Taking  the 
Same  Rates. — In  this  case,  as  was  the  ease  with  respect 
to  the  construction  of  rates  from  Albany  to  short-haul 
points,  we  have  an  arbitrary  adjustment  (providing  for 
the  deduction  of  certain  arbitrary  scales  from  the  New 
York  rates)  and  to  other  points,  the  application  of  a 
fixed  percentage.  The  application  of  the  percentage 
principle  in  this  instance  is  quite  simple,  and  no  illustra- 
tion is  required.  Representative  rates  obtained  under 
the  existing  adjustment  are  indicated  below: 


Claaeea 1 

71%  group  rates.  46 
83%  group  rates.  52 


I 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Points  Taking 
the  Same  Rates. — The  adjustment  of  rates  from  both 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  is  quite  simple,  owing  to 
the  fixed  differentials  that  have  been  conceded  these 
ports  and  related  points  under  the  existing  rates 
established  from  New  York.  The  purpose  of  the  differ- 
entials is  to  equalize  the  competition  of  the  stronger 
port  of  New  York,  and  to  enable  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  to  attract  a  portion  of  the  vast  tonnage  which 
moves  through  the  Atlantic  Ports  to  and  from  foreign 
countries.  It  is  not  unlikely,  at  least  it  has  been  so 
alleged,  that  were  this  not  the  case.  New  York  by  reason 
of  superior  advantages,  more  frequent  sailings,  etc, 
would  attract  a  greater  portion  of  this  traffic  in  a  short 
time.  While  this  may  be  open  to  question,  it  is  the 
principle  under  which  these  differentials  have  been 
established. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  differentials  do  not  vary 
as  do  the  arbitrary  scales  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
adjustment.    That  is,  the  first-class  rate  from  Phila- 
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delpbla  to  the  60  per  cent  group  is  6  cents  under  the 
New  York  rate,  as  is  the  rate  to  the  120  per  cent  group. 
In.  passing,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  application  of 
theso  differentials,  where  commodity  rates  are  estab- 
lished which  are  the  same  as  the  class  rates,  the 
corresponding  class  diflferential  is  deducted  from  the 
New  York  rate,  and  that  where  the  commodity  rate 
is  aot  the  same  as  the  class  rate,  the  rate  established 
for  tlie  next  higher  class  will  be  employed.  In  other 
words,  if  a  commodity  rate  were  established  on  the 
basis  of  20  cents,  New  York  to  Chicfigo  (this  being 
less  than  the  sixth-class  rate),  it  would  involve  the 
deduction  of  the  sixth-class  differential  in  establishing 
the  r^ate  from  either  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  as  this 
is  the  next  higher  class  rate. 

^^"^cinton,  Pa.,  and  Points  Taking  the  Same  Rates. — 

In  connection  with  this  adjustment,  there  is  one  feature 

which   has  not  as  yet  been  introduced,  and  that  is  the 

estahligjungj^t  of  arbitrary  rates  in  serving  some  of  the 

percentage  groups.     For  example,  we  find  that  to  the 

60  per*  cent  group,  rates  are  made  the  same  as  from 

Phila^cielphia,  and  that  to  the  67  and  70  per  cent  groups, 

certain  figures  are  named  which  are  called  arbitrary 

rates,    which  rates  are  made  without  reference  to  the 

existing   adjustment   in   the   construction    of   rates    in 

general  from  this  point. 

^^  is  well,  in  this  connection,  to  draw  a  distinction 

B^    "to   the  terms   ''arbitrary"   and   ''arbitrary  rates." 

Tb^  former  is  usually  a  sum  that  is  added  to,  or  sub- 

tra^cted  from,  the  rate  to  a  base  point  to  construct  a 

tli^oxigh    rate    between    two    given    points,    while    an 

atbitrary  rate  is  one  that  is  constructed  independently 

ot  arbitrarily  by  one  or  more  carriers  to  apply  between 

gi^^n  points   without   relation   or   reference    to    other 

rates  that  may  be  established  between  those  points  and 

points  in  related  territory.    The  use  of  arbitrary  rates 
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enable  this  group  of  points  to  compete  on  equitable 
terms  with  the  two  larger  cities  named.  This  indicates, 
in  some  degree,  the  advantage  of  the  Erie  Canal  as  a 
medium  for  compelling  lower  rates. 

To  percentage  territories  lying  west  of  the  77  per 
cent  group,  the  percentage  principle  is  applied  in  con- 
structing the  rates  from  Albany,  it  being  first  necessary 
to  construct  the  rates  from  New  York  to  the  desired 
percentage  group.  Assuming  that  it  is  desired  to 
construct  rates  to  the  110  per  cent  group,  we  would 
obtain  as  the  rates  from  New  York  to  the  110  per  cent 
group  the  following  figures: 


Classes   

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

Rates 

99 

87 

66 

46 

39.5 

33 

from  which  is  to  be  deducted  20  per  cent  of  the  New 
York-Chicago  rate,  as  provided  in  Table  19,  which  is  as 

follows : 

Classes    1  2  3  4  5  6 

Rates 18  16  12  8.5  7  6 

This  results  in  a  scale  of  rates  as  follows: 

Classes    1  2  3  4  5  6 

Rates 81  Vl  54  37.5         32.5        27 

Representative  rates  from  Albany  to  other  percentage 
groups  are  as  follows: 


( liussea I  2 

"^1%  group  rntca.  49.5         42.5 
S0%  group  rates.  54  47 


New  Berlin,  N.  Y. — The  location  of  this  group  will 
indicate  that  to  short-haul  points  the  distance  does  not 
materially  differ  from  that  from  the  New  York  group. 
To  percentage  points  including  the  60  to  the  67   per 


3 

4 

5 

6 

34.5 

24 

20 

16.5 

30 

25 

22 

18 
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cent  groups,  the  rates  are  made  the  same  as  from 
New  York. 

To  the  other  percentage  groups,  in  order  to  avoid 
abrupt  increases  or  decreases  in  rates,  certain  differ- 
ential or  arbitrary  scales  have  been  established,  under 
which  the  rates  are  constructed  from  New  Berlin  and 
points  taking  the  same  rates.  It  will  be  observed  that 
as  the  distance  becomes  greater  and  greater,  the 
arbitrary  scale  increases.  That  is,  while  only  five- 
tenths  of  one  cent  is  subtracted  from  the  New  York 
rate  in  making  the  first-class  rate  to  the  71  per  cent 
group,  the  deduction  to  the  78  per  cent  group  is  6  cents. 

Representative  rates  from  this  group  to  western 
percentage  groups  are  as  follows : 

Classes 1  2 

71%  group  rates.  63.5        56 
80%  group  rates.  66  58 

In  connection  with  this  adjustment,  it  must  be  noted 
that  it  is  not  observed  in  all  cases  by  all  lines.  For 
example,  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway  in 
establishing  rates  from  New  Berlin  and  points  taking  the 
.<ame  rates  employs  the  Now  York  rates  with  certain 
exceptions  and  restrictions. 

Of/densburg,  N.  Y, — In  this  case,  we  have  an  adjust- 
ment of  rates  where,  to  the  short-haul  points,  the  rates 
are  made  by  the  addition  of  arbitraries  to  the  New  York 
rates,  and  to  the  lonp^-haul  points,  by  the  deduction  of 
arbitrary  scales  from  the  New  York  rates. 

Representative  rates  to  some  of  the  groups  obtained 
under  this  scale  are  as  follows: 


Classes 1 

60%  group  rates.  59 
78%  group  rates.  62 


3 

4 

5 

6 

42.5 

20.5 

25.5 

21.5 

44 

30.5 

27 

22 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

51.5 

39 

28 

24 

20 

55.5 

43 

30 

25 
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Rochester-Syracuse,  N.  ¥.,  and  Points  Taking  the 
Same  Rates. — In  this  case,  as  was  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  construction  of  rates  from  Albany  to  short-haul 
points,  we  have  an  arbitrary  adjustment  (providing  for 
the  deduction  of  certain  arbitrary  scales  from  the  New 
York  rates)  and  to  other  points,  the  application  of  a 
fixed  percentage.  The  application  of  the  percentage 
principle  in  this  instance  is  quite  simple,  and  no  illustra- 
tion is  required.  Representative  rates  obtained  under 
the  existing  adjustment  are  indicated  below: 


Classes 1 

71%  group  mtea.  46 
83%  group  rates.  52 


I 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Points  Taking 
the  Same  Rates. — The  adjustment  of  rates  from  both 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  is  quite  simple,  owing  to 
the  fixed  differentials  that  have  been  conceded  these 
ports  and  related  points  under  the  existing  rates 
established  from  New  York.  The  purpose  of  the  differ- 
entials is  to  equalize  the  competition  of  the  stronger 
port  of  New  York,  and  to  enable  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  to  attract  a  portion  of  the  vast  tonnage  which 
moves  through  the  Atlantic  Ports  to  and  from  foreign 
countries.  It  is  not  unlikely,  at  least  it  has  been  so 
alleged,  that  were  this  not  the  case,  New  York  by  reason 
of  superior  advantages,  more  frequent  sailings,  etc, 
would  attract  a  greater  portion  of  this  traffic  in  a  short 
time.  While  this  may  be  open  to  question,  it  is  the 
principle  under  which  these  differentials  have  been 
established. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  differentials  do  not  vary 
as  do  the  arbitrary  scales  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
adjustment.    That  is,  the  first-class  rate  from  Phila- 
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delpfaia  to  the  60  per  cent  group  is  6  cents  under  the 

^e\^    "York  rate,  as  is  the  rate  to  the  120  per  cent  group. 

In    passing,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  application  of 

these-    dijfferentials,  where  commodity  rates  are  estab- 

Ushed  which   are   the   same   as   the   class    rates,    the 

corresponding  class  differential  is  deducted  from  the 

New     York  rate,  and  that  where  the  commodity  rate 

IS  not  the  same  as  the  class  rate,  the  rate  established 

for  tlie  next  higher  class  will  be  employed.     In  other 

words,  if  a  commodity  rate  were  established  on  the 

basis    of  20  cents,  New  York  to  Chicfigo   (this  being 

less     than  the  sixth-class   rate),  it  would  involve  the 

deduction  of  the  sixth-class  differential  in  establishing 

the  r^ate  from  either  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  as  this 

^s  the  next  higher  class  rate. 

^Ofanton,  Pa.,  and  Points  Taking  the  Same  Rates. — 
^^  ^nnection  with  this  adjustment,  there  is  one  feature 
whicli  has  not  as  yet  been  introduced,  and  that  is  the 
establigiunent  of  arbitrary  rates  in  serving  some  of  the 
percentage  groups.  For  example,  we  find  that  to  the 
^  Per  cent  group,  rates  are  made  the  same  as  from 
Fhuadelphia,  and  that  to  the  67  and  70  per  cent  groups, 
certa^ixx  figures  are  named  which  are  called  arbitrary 
rates^^  which  rates  are  made  without  reference  to  the 
existing  adjustment  in  the  construction  of  rates  in 
general  from  this  point. 

•*-^  is  well,  in  this  connection,  to  draw  a  distinction 

8^   ^    the  terms   '* arbitrary"   and   ** arbitrary  rates." 

Tlc^e  former  is  usually  a  sum  that  is  added  to,  or  sub- 

trB^cited  from,  the  rate  to  a  base  point  to  construct  a 

tixtough    rate    between    two    given    points,    while    an 

afbitrary  rate  is  one  that  is  constructed  independently 

ot  arbitrarily  by  one  or  more  carriers  to  apply  between 

gi^en  points   without   relation   or   reference    to    other 

rates  that  may  be  established  between  those  points  and 

points  in  related  territory.    The  use  of  arbitrary  rates 


\ 


in  eases  like  this  is  due  to  peculiar  traffic  conditions 
which  cause  the  carriers  to  depart  from  the  usual  basis. 
To  points  in  percentage  groups  71  to  120,  inclusive, 
the  Scranton  rates  are  made  80  per  cent  of  the  existing 
New  York  rate  to  the  same  group.  Bates  to  selected 
groups  are  as  follows: 


71%  group  rates,   51  4B  34  24  20.S  11 

78%  group  ratea.  SS  4»  37.5  2S.B  22.5  IB 

90%  group  rates.  65  57  43  30.6  26  21.S 

110%  group  rates.  TO  60.6  63  37  S1.S  26.G 


4 


WUliamspoit,  Pa.,  and  Points  Taking  the  Same 
Rates. — As  shown  in  item  8  of  Table  19,  the  rate 
from  Williamsport,  Pa.,  to  the  60  per  cent  group,  is 
the  same  as  from  Baltimore,  but  to  both  the  67  ami  70 
per  cent  groups,  rates  are  arbitrarily  established  on  a, 
46.5-cent  and  a  55-cent  sccle,  respectively.  From 
Williamsport  to  percentage  groups  71  to  120,  inelusive, 
the  rates  are  made  77  per  cent  of  the  rates  from  New 
York  to  the  same  destinations,  from  whioh  it  will  be 
seen  that  from  both  the  Scranton  group  and  the 
Williamsport  group  to  the  percentage  groups  above 
named,  the  rates  are  the  result  of  the  application  of  a 
double  percentage  system.  The  rates  from  New  York 
to  the  percentage  groups  are  a  percentage  of  the  New 
York-Chicago  rates;  the  rates  from  Scranton  to  these 
percentage  groups  are  a  percentage  of  the  New  York 
rates  to  the  same  destinations. 

Representative  rates  obtained  under  the  application 
of  this  adjustment  yield  the  following  fi-rures  to  the 
percentage  groups  designated  below : 


I  120? 

L 


CIoMcs 1 

EToup  rates.  49.E 
130%  group  rat«B.  83 
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Cumberland,    Md.,    and    Points    Taking    the    Same 

"^ates. — This  adjustment  does  not  differ  materially  from 

*<Jat  employed  in  establishing  rates  from  Williamsport, 

-^•a.  ,  with  the  exception  that  the  arbitrary  scales  agreed 

^po :»  by  the  interested  carriers  vary,  in  some  instances, 

i^    ^so  far  as  the  rates  to  the  60,  67,  and  70  per  cent 

gro-^jps   are  concerned.     The   rates    to    points    in   the 

rein^:^  binder   of  percentage   territory   are    the    same   as 

tbo  :^s»e  established  from  Williamsport,  which  are  made 

on      ^he  basis  of  77  per  cent  of  the  New  York  rates  to 

th^         same  point  of  destination. 

^^^  elington,   W.    Va.,  Richwood,   W.    Va.,   and   Points 

T^^^^ing  the  Same  Rates, — The  adjustment  employed  in 

c^^  ^^blishing  rates  from  Cumberland  is  also  applied  in 

c^^-^blishing  class  rates  from  Bichwood  and  Belington, 

^  -    Va.,  and  points  taking  the  same  rates,  with  the 

p'Coviso  that  the  rates   so  established  must  not  yield 

it^om  Belington  less  than  the  following  scale  : 

Classes    1  2  3  4  5  6 

Rates 55.5         48.5         37  26  22.5         18.5 

and  from  Richwood  loss  than  tlie  following  scale : 

Classes  12  3  4  5  6 

Rates  ..'.*.*.**.*.'.'.*..   60.5         52.5         40  28  24.5         20 

These  rates  are  to  be  observed   as  minimum  rates   to 

points  in  percentage  territory  on  traffic  originating  at 

these    points,    or    points    taking    the    same    rates,    or 

in  establishing  rates  from  points  basing  tliereon.  Of 
course,  as  the  distance  becomes  greater  or  as  the  rate 
progresses  through  the  territory,  the  rates  obtained  un- 
der the  application  of  the  percentage  ]M"inei])lo,  in  all 
cases,  exceed  the  minimum  scales.  It  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve them  only  in  so  far  as  the  short-haul  traffic  is  con- 
cerned. 

Washington,  D.  C. — It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general 
proposition,  that  the   rates  or  basis   for  rates  to  be 
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Rochester-Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Points  Taking  the 
Same  Rates. — In  this  case,  as  was  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  construction  of  rates  from  Albany  to  short-haul 
points,  we  have  an  arbitrary  adjustment  (providing  for 
the  deduction  of  certain  arbitrary  scales  from  the  New 
York  rates)  and  to  other  points,  the  application  of  a 
fixed  percentage.  The  application  of  the  percentage 
principle  in  this  instance  is  quite  simple,  and  no  illustra- 
tion is  required.  Representative  rates  obtained  under 
the  existing  adjustment  are  indicated  below: 


CIsssn 

71%  group  rates. 
S3%  group  rates , 


I  as  d 

I  adju 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Points  Taking 
the  Same  Rates. — The  adjustment  of  rates  from  both 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  is  quite  simple,  owing  to 
the  fixed  differentials  that  have  been  conceded  these 
ports  and  related  points  under  the  existing  rates 
established  from  New  York.  The  purpose  of  the  differ- 
entials is  to  equalize  the  competition  of  the  stronger 
port  of  New  York,  and  to  enable  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  to  attract  a  portion  of  the  vast  tonnage  which 
moves  through  the  Atlantic  Ports  to  and  from  foreign 
countries.  It  is  not  unlikely,  at  least  it  has  been  so 
alleged,  that  were  this  not  the  case,  New  York  hy  reason 
of  superior  advantages,  more  frequent  sailings,  etc., 
would  attract  a  greater  portion  of  this  traffic  in  a  short 
time.  While  this  may  be  open  to  question,  it  is  the 
principle  under  which  these  differentials  have  been 
established. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  differentials  do  not  vary 
as  do  the  arbitrary  scales  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
adjustment.    That  is,  the  first-class  rate  from  Phila- 


I 
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delphiai  to  the  60  per  cent  group  is  6  cents  under  the 
New  "5?ork  rate,  as  is  the  rate  to  the  120  per  cent  group. 
In  x^assing,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  application  of 
these-  differentials,  where  commodity  rates  are  estab- 
lishec3.  which  are  the  same  as  the  class  rates,  the 
corresponding  class  differential  is  deducted  from  the 
New  TTork  rate,  and  that  where  the  commodity  rate 
is  no^  the  same  as  the  class  rate,  the  rate  established 
for  tiliie  next  higher  class  will  be  employed.  In  other 
word  13  J  if  a  commodity  rate  were  established  on  the 
basia  of  20  cents,  New  York  to  Chicago  (this  being 
less  -than  the  sixth-class  rate),  it  would  involve  the 
dediK^-tion  of  the  sixth-class  differential  in  establishing 
the  ir^te  from  either  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  as  this 
IS  th^    next  higher  class  rate. 

^^^^^4inton,  Pa.,  and  Points  Taking  the  Same  Rates. — 
In  co:^inection  with  this  adjustment,  there  is  one  feature 
whici:^  has  not  as  yet  been  introduced,  and  that  is  the 
estah^lishment  of  arbitrary  rates  in  serving  some  of  the 
perc^^^jitage  groups.  For  example,  we  find  that  to  the 
60  p  ^^r  cent  group,  rates  are  made  the  same  as  from 
Phil^^^elphia,  and  that  to  the  67  and  70  per  cent  groups, 
cert^^Xu  figures  are  named  which  are  called  arbitrary 
rate^^  which  rates  are  made  without  reference  to  the 
exist>jig  adjustment  in  the  construction  of  rates  in 
gen^X^al  from  this  point. 

1^      is  well,  in  this  connection,  to  draw  a  distinction 
as  t<3  the  terms   ** arbitrary"   and   ** arbitrary  rates." 
The    former  is  usually  a  sum  that  is  added  to,  or  sub- 
tracted from,  the  rate  to  a  base  point  to  construct  a 
ihtoxigii    rate    between    two    given    points,    while    an 
arbitrary  rate  is  one  that  is  constructed  independently 
ot  Arbitrarily  by  one  or  more  carriers  to  apply  between 
p^^n  points   without   relation   or   reference    to    other 
rates  that  may  be  established  between  those  points  and 
points  in  related  territory.    The  use  of  arbitrary  rates 
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in  cases  like  this  is  due  to  peculiar  traffic  conditions 
which  cause  the  carriers  to  depart  from  the  usual  basis. 
To  points  in  percentage  groups  71  to  120,  inclusive, 
the  Scranton  rates  are  made  80  per  cent  of  the  existing 
New  York  rate  to  the  same  group.  Bates  to  selected 
groups  are  as  follows: 


CloBBea    I 

n%  group  rates,  fil 

78%  group  rates.  SS 

90%  group  rates.  GS 

110%  group  rates.  70 


37 


31.S 


Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  Points  Taking  the  Same 
Rates. — As  shown  in  item  8  of  Table  19,  the  rate 
from  Williamsport,  Pa.,  to  the  60  per  cent  group,  is 
the  same  as  from  Baltimore,  but  to  both  the  67  and  70 
per  cent  groups,  rates  are  arbitrarily  established  on  a 
46.5 -cent  and  a  55-cent  sccle,  respectively.  From 
AVilUaiusport  to  percentage  groups  71  to  120,  inclusive, 
the  rates  are  made  77  per  cent  of  the  rates  from  New 
York  to  the  same  destinations,  from  which  it  will  bo 
seen  that  from  both  the  Scranton  group  and  Ihv 
Williamsport  group  to  the  percentage  groups  above 
named,  the  rates  are  the  result  of  the  application  of  a 
double  percentage  system.  The  rates  from  New  York 
to  the  percentage  groups  are  a  percentage  of  the  New 
York-Chicago  rates;  the  rates  from  Scranton  to  these 
percentage  groups  are  a  percentage  of  the  New  York 
rates  to  the  same  destinations. 

Representative  rates  obtained  under  the  application 
of  this  adjustment  yield  the  following  figures  to  the 
percentage  groups  designated  below: 


vme     ] 


J 
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(^'U'mberland,    Md.,    and    Points    Taking    the    Same 

Jlates. — This  adjustment  does  not  differ  materially  from 

tb^t  employed  in  establishing  rates  from  Williamsport, 

V^M  with  the  exception  that  the  arbitrary  scales  agreed 

upon  by  the  interested  carriers  vary,  in  some  instances, 

itv  so  far  as  the  rates  to  the  60,  67,  and  70  per  cent 

groups   are   concerned.      The   rates    to    points    in   the 

remainder   of  percentage   territory   are   the    same    as 

those  established  from  Williamsport,  which  are  made 

on  the  basis  of  77  per  cent  of  the  New  York  rates  to 

the  same  point  of  destination. 

Belington,  W.  Va.,  Richwood,  W.  Va.,  and  Points 
Taking  the  Same  Rates. — The  adjustment  employed  in 
establishing  rates  from  Cumberland  is  also  applied  in 
establishing  class  rates  from  Bichwood  and  Belington, 
W.  Va.,  and  points  taking  the  same  rates,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  rates  so  established  must  not  yield 
from  Belington  less  than  the  following  scale: 

Classes    1  2  3  4  5  6 

Rates 55.5         48.5         37  26  22.5         18.5 

and  from  Richwood  less  than  the  following  scale: 

Classes  12  3  4  5  6 

Rates  ..'.'.*.***.'.**.'.   60.5         52.5         40  28  24.5         20 

These  rates  are  to  be  observed  as  minimum  rates   to 

points  in  percentage  territory  on  traffic  originating  at 

these    points,    or    points    taking    the    same    rates,    or 

in  establishing  rates  from  points  basing  thereon.  Of 
course,  as  the  distance  becomes  greater  or  as  the  rate 
progresses  through  the  territory,  the  rat(\s  obtained  un- 
der the  application  of  the  percentage  principle,  in  all 
cases,  exceed  the  minimum  scales.  It  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve them  only  in  so  far  as  the  short-haul  traffic  is  con- 
cerned. 

Washington,  D.  C. — It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general 
proposition,  that  the   rates  or  basis   for  rates  to  be 
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enable  this  group  of  points  to  compete  on  equitable 
terms  with  the  two  larger  cities  named.  This  indicates, 
in  some  degree,  the  advantage  of  the  Erie  Canal  as  a 
medium  for  compelling  lower  rates. 

To  percentage  territories  lying  west  of  the  77  per 
cent  group,  tlie  percentage  principle  is  applied  in  con- 
structing the  rates  from  Albany,  it  being  first  necessary 
to  construct  the  rates  from  New  York  to  the  di»siro<l 
percentage  group.  Assuming  that  it  is  desired  to 
construct  rates  to  the  110  per  cent  group,  we  woul<l 
obtain  as  the  rates  from  New  York  to  the  110  per  c<*nl 
group  the  following  figures: 

Classes   1  2  3  4  5  G 

Rates 99  87  66  46  39^        33 

from  which  is  to  be  deducted  20  per  cent  of  the  New 
York-Chicago  rate,  as  provided  in  Table  19,  which  is  as 
follows : 

Classes    1  2  3  4  6  6 

Rates 18  16  12  8.5  7  6 

This  results  in  n  scale  of  rates  as  follows: 

Classes    1  2  3  4  5  6 

Rates 81  7l  54  37.5         32.5        27 

lie])n'S(»nlativo  rates  from  Albany  to  other  percentage 
groups  ar(^  as  follows: 

(•1msm'> I  J  3  4  o  G 

rr;   >;miip  inlr'^.    19/)  IJ.o         'M.r>         LM  20  16.5 

Mr,    ernii])  r:t..-.  .M  -17  'M)  L>.",  22  IS 

Xrw  Ilrrli}i,  .V.  Y. — The  location  of  this  group  will 
indicate'  thai  in  short-haul  points  the  distance  does  not 
niaterially  didVr  from  that  from  the  N(»w  Y'ork  group. 
To  percent a«j:<'  points   including  the  GO  to  the  67   per 
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cent  ^oups,  the  rates  are  made  the  same  as  from 
New  York. 

To  the  other  percentage  groups,  in  order  to  avoid 
abrupt  increases  or  decreases  in  rates,  certain  differ- 
ential or  arbitrary  scales  have  been  established,  under 
which  the  rates  are  constructed  from  New  Berlin  and 
points  taking  the  same  rates.  It  will  be  observed  that 
as  the  distance  becomes  greater  and  greater,  the 
arbitrary  scale  increases.  That  is,  while  only  five- 
tenths  of  one  cent  is  subtracted  from  the  New  York 
rate  in  making  the  first-class  rate  to  the  71  per  cent 
group,  the  deduction  to  the  78  per  cent  group  is  6  cents. 

Eepresentative  rates  from  this  group  to  western 
percentage  groups  are  as  follows : 

Classes 12  3  4  5  6 

71%  group  rates.  63.5        56  42.5        29.5        25.5        21.5 

80%  giroup  rates.  66  58  44  30.5        27  22 

In  connection  with  this  adjustment,  it  must  be  noted 
that  it  is  not  observed  in  all  cases  by  all  lines.  For 
example,  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway  in 
establishing  rates  from  New  Berlin  and  points  taking  tlio 
same  rates  employs  the  Now  York  rates  with  certain 
<*xceptions  and  restrictions. 

Of/densburg,  N.  Y, — In  this  case,  we  have  an  adjust- 
ment of  rates  where,  to  the  short-haul  points,  the  rates 
are  made  by  the  addition  of  arbitraries  to  the  New  York 
rates,  and  to  the  long-haul  points,  by  the  deduction  of 
arbitrary  scales  from  tlie  New  York  rates. 

Representative  rates  to  some  of  the  groups  obtained 
under  this  scale  are  as  follows: 


Classes 1 

60%  group  rates.  59 
78%  group  rates.  62 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

51.5 

39 

28 

24 

20 

55.5 

43 

30 

25 

21.5 
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Rochester 'Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Points  Taking  the 
Same  Rates. — In  this  case,  as  was  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  construction  of  rates  from  Albany  to  short-haul 
points,  we  have  an  arbitrary  adjustment  (providing  for 
the  deduction  of  certain  arbitrary  scales  from  the  New 
York  rates)  and  to  other  points,  the  application  of  a 
fixed  percentage.  The  application  of  the  percentage 
principle  in  this  instance  is  quite  simple,  and  no  illustra- 
tion is  required.  Representative  rates  obtained  under 
the  existing  adjustment  are  indicated  below: 


Classes 12  3  4  5  6 

71%  group  rates.  46  40  20.5        20.5        18  15.5 

83%  group  rates.  52  46  35  24.5        21  17.5 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Points  Taking 
the  Same  Rates. — The  adjustment  of  rates  from  both 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  is  quite  simple,  owing  to 
the  fixed  differentials  that  have  been  conceded  these 
ports  and  related  points  under  the  existing  rates 
established  from  New  York.  The  purpose  of  the  differ- 
entials is  to  equalize  the  competition  of  the  stronger 
port  of  New  York,  and  to  enable  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  to  attract  a  portion  of  the  vast  tonnage  which 
moves  through  the  Atlantic  Ports  to  and  from  foreign 
countries.  It  is  not  unlikely,  at  least  it  has  been  so 
alleged,  that  were  this  not  the  case,  New  York  by  reason 
of  superior  advantages,  more  frequent  sailings,  etc., 
would  attract  a  greater  portion  of  this  traffic  in  a  short 
time.  While  this  may  be  open  to  question,  it  is  the 
principle  under  which  these  differentials  have  been 
established. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  differentials  do  not  vary 
as  do  the  arbitrary  scales  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
adjustment.    That  is,  the  first-class  rate  from  Phila- 
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delphia  to  the  60  per  cent  group  is  6  cents  nnder  the 
New  York  rate,  as  is  the  rate  to  the  120  per  cent  group. 
In  passing,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  application  of 
these  differentials,  where  commodity  rates  are  estab- 
lished which  are  the  same  as  the  class  rates,  the 
corresponding  class  differential  is  deducted  from  the 
New  York  rate,  and  that  where  the  commodity  rate 
is  not  the  same  as  the  class  rate,  the  rate  established 
for  the  next  higher  class  will  be  employed.  In  other 
words,  if  a  commodity  rate  were  established  on  the 
basis  of  20  cents,  New  York  to  Chicago  (this  being 
less  than  the  sixth-class  rate),  it  would  involve  the 
deduction  of  the  sixth-class  differential  in  establishing 
the  rate  from  either  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  as  this 
is  the  next  higher  class  rate. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  and  Points  Taking  the  Same  Rates. — 

In  connection  with  this  adjustment,  there  is  one  feature 

which  has  not  as  yet  been  introduced,  and  that  is  the 

establishment  of  arbitrary  rates  in  serving  some  of  the 

percentage  groups.     For  example,  we  find  that  to  the 

60  per  cent  group,  rates  are  made  the  same  as  from 

Philadelphia,  and  that  to  the  67  and  70  per  cent  groups, 

certain  figures  are  named  which  are  called  arbitrary 

rates,  which  rates  are  made  without  reference  to  the 

existing   adjustment   in   the   construction   of   rates    in 

general  from  this  point. 

It  is  well,  in  this  connection,  to  draw  a  distinction 
^  to  the  terms  ** arbitrary"  and  ** arbitrary  rates." 
The  former  is  usually  a  sum  that  is  added  to,  or  sub- 
tracted from,  the  rate  to  a  base  point  to  construct  a 
through  rate  between  two  given  points,  while  an 
arbitrary  rate  is  one  that  is  constructed  independently 
or  arbitrarily  by  one  or  more  carriers  to  apply  between 
given  points  without  relation  or  reference  to  other 
rates  that  may  be  established  between  those  points  and 
points  in  related  territory.    The  use  of  arbitrary  rates 
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in  cases  like  this  is  due  to  peculiar  traffic  conditions 
which  cause  the  carriers  to  depart  from  the  usual  basis. 
To  points  in  percentage  groups  71  to  120,  inclusive, 
the  Scranton  rates  are  made  80  per  cent  of  the  existing 
New  York  rate  to  the  same  group.  Bates  to  selected 
groups  are  as  follows: 

Classes   1            2            3  4            5  € 

71%  group  rates.  51  45  34  24  20.5  17 

78%  group  rates.  56  49  37.5  26.5  22.5  19 

90%  group  rates.  65  57  43  80.5  26  21.5 

110%  group  rates.  70  69.5  53  37  81.5  26.5 

WillUimaport,  Pa.,  and  Points  Taking  the  Same 
Rates. — As  shown  in  item  8  of  Table  19,  the  rate 
from  Williamsport,  Pai.,  to  the  60  per  cent  group,  is 
the  same  as  from  Baltimore,  but  to  both  the  67  and  70 
per  cent  groups,  rates  are  arbitrarily  established  on  a 
46.5-cent  and  a  55-cent  sccJe,  respectively.  From 
Williamsport  to  percentage  groups  71  to  120,  inclusive*, 
the  ratos  arc  made  77  per  cent  of  the  rates  from  Now 
York  to  the  same  destinations,  from  which  it  will  b<» 
seen  that  from  both  the  Scranton  group  and  tli<* 
Williamsport  group  to  the  p<?rcentage  groups  abovi* 
named,  the  rates  are  the  result  of  the  application  of  a 
double  percentage  system.  The  rates  from  New  York 
to  the  percentage  groups  are  a  percentage  of  the  New 
York-Chicago  rates;  the  rates  from  Scranton  to  these 
percentage  groups  are  a  percentage  of  the  New  York 
rates  to  the  same  destinations. 

Representative  rates  obtained  under  the  applie^ition 
of  this  adjustment  yield  tlie  following  figures  to  thc» 
percentage  groups  designated   below: 

Claases 12  3  4  o  ti 

71%  group  rat€8.  49.5        43  32  5        2:^  lO.o         16.5 

V20^c  KToup  rates.  83  73  55.5        39  33  27.5 
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Cumberland,  Md.,  and  Points  Taking  the  Same 
Rates. — This  adjustment  does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  employed  in  establishing  rates  from  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  with  the  exception  that  the  arbitrary  scales  agreed 
upon  by  the  interested  carriers  vary,  in  some  instances, 
in  so  far  as  the  rates  to  the  60,  67,  and  70  per  cent 
groups  are  concerned.  The  rates  to  points  in  the 
remainder  of  percentage  territory  are  the  same  as 
those  established  from  Williamsport,  which  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  77  per  cent  of  the  New  York  rates  to 
the  same  point  of  destination. 

Belington,  W.  Va.,  Richwood,  W.  Va.,  and  Points 
Taking  the  Same  Rates. — The  adjustment  employed  in 
establishing  rates  from  Cumberland  is  also  applied  in 
establishing  class  rates  from  Bichwood  and  Belington, 
W.  Va.,  and  points  taking  the  same  rates,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  rates  so  established  must  not  yield 
from  Belington  less  than  the  following  scale: 

Classes    1  2  3  4  5  6 

Rates 55.5         48.5         37  26  22.5         18.5 

and  from  Richwood  loss  than  tlio  following  scale: 

Classes  12  3  4  5  6 

Rates  ..*.'.*.'.'.*.*'.'.*    60.5         52.5         40  28  24.5         20 

These  rates  are  to  be  observed  as  minimum  rates   to 

points  in  percentage  territory  on  traffic  originating  at 

these    points,    or    points    taking    the    same    rates,    or 

ill  establishing  rates  from  points  basing  tliereon.  Of 
course,  as  the  distance  becomes  greater  or  as  the  rate 
progresses  through  the  territory,  the  rates  o])tainod  un- 
der the  application  of  the  percentage  princii)l(\  in  all 
cases,  exceed  the  minimum  scales.  It  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve  them  only  in  so  far  as  the  short-haul  traffic  is  con- 
cerned. 

Washington,  D.  C. — It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general 
proposition,  that  the   rates   or  basis   for  rates  to  be 
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applied  in  connection  with  traffic  originating  at  the 
national  capital  and  related  points  is  the  same  as 
employed  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  the  same  destinations, 
with  the  exception  that  minimum  rates  based  on  a 
66.5-cent  scale  are  to  be  observed.  This  minimum, 
in  general  however,  affects  only  the  territory  lying  east 
of,  but  not  including,  the  80  per  cent  gronp,^ 

Virginia  Cities. — ^A  great  deal  of  traffic,  which  finds 
a  ready  market  in  the  northern  and  western  cities  in 
Official  Classification  Territory,  originates  south  of  the 
Virginia-North  Carolina  state  line  in  the  Piedmont 
plateau.  The  lines  serving  these  Virginia  Cities,  which 
are  virtually  the  gateways  to  the  south  through  which 
traffic  moves  to  final  destinations,  are  in  competition 
with  other  lines  and  connections  operating  through 
Ohio  River  Crossings.  Consequently,  we  find  that  the 
existing  basis  for  rates  (particularly  as  concerns  the 
more  distant  percentage  groups)  is  on  a  very  low  scale 
involving  the  application  of  a  double  differential  to 
New  York  rates  in  determining  the  through  rates  from 
Virginia  Cities  to  the  same  groups  of  destinations.  For 
example,  were  it  desired  to  construct  rates  to  the  110 
per  cent  group,  the  Baltimore  differentials  are  first 
deducted,  obtaining  the  following  scale: 


Classes   

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Rates 

91 

79 

63 

43 

36.5 

80 

From  this  scale  are  then  deducted  the  Virginia  Cities* 
differentials  under  Baltimore,  shown  in  item  13,  of 
Table  19,  obtaining  the  following  scale: 

Classes   1  2  3  4  5  6 

Rates 83  73  59  40  34.5        28 

To  points  east  of,  and  including,  the  94  per  cent  group, 

^The  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  however,  applies  the  Baltimore  rates  from  Wash- 
ioffton  without  observance  of  minima  rates.  The  minimum  scale  is  pub* 
IkW  bj  the  C.  at  O.  Ry. 
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the  same  procedure  is  employed,  observing  the  minima 
rates  whidi  are  established  to  sndi  groups  and  which 
are  specifically  indicated  in  item  13,  Table  19. 

As  previously  intimated,  this  is,  of  course,  a  com- 
petitive adjustment,  and  enables  the  lines  serving  such 
cities  to  attract  to  this  route  considerable  tonnage 
which  would,  in  all  probabiUty,  move  by  way  of  western 
river  crossings  or  gateways,  were  some  relief  not 
accorded. 

Map  5  shows  stations  Lexington  to  Winchester,  Va., 
Basic  City,  Va.,  to  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  Richmond  to 
Alexandria,  Va.,  in  the  Lexington  group.    However,  on 
shipments  routed  northward  from  Washington,  Alex- 
andria, Hagerstown,  and  Winchester  via  the  trunk  lines 
to  percentage  territory  in  the  United  States,  the  Balti- 
more   rates    apply,   but   when    shipments    are    routed 
southward  via  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  destined 
to     percentage     territory,     Washington,     Alexandria, 
Hagerstown,  and  Winchester  are  all  included  in  the 
Lexington  group  and  the  Baltimore  rates  apply  subject 
to   the   Virginia   Cities-Pittsburgh   scale   as  *  minimum 
rates.    The  Lexington  rates  are  the  same  as  the  Balti- 
more rates  except  where  the  Virginia  Cities-Pittsburgh 
scale  is  slightly  higher  than  the  Baltimore  rates.    The 
Virginia  Cities  group  is  also  shown  on  Map  5.    Main 
lines  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  from  Norfolk, 
Berkley,  and  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  to  Maiden,  W.  Va.,  via 
both   Staunton   and   Lynchburg,   are   included   in   the 
Virginia  Cities  group,  also  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
Railway   from   Norfolk   to   Roanoke   and   Salem,   Va., 
inclusive.     From  all  stations  on  these  main  lines,  the 
rates  from  the  Virginia  Cities  are  applied. 

Li  connection  with  the  rates  to  Virginia  Cities,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  from  stations  on  the  Virginian 
Railway,  lying  immediately  south  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  Railway,  the  rates  to  Virginia 
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Cities  are  applied  only  from  Roanoke  and  Salem  on  the 
west,  and  Suffolk  on  the  east  thereof.  Stations  on  the  Vir- 
ginian Railway  west  of  Sufifolk  and  east  of  Roanoke  take 
arbitraries  over  the  rates  to  Virginia  Cities,  governed  by 
the  Official  Classification  and  exceptions.  Rates  from 
points  south  of  the  Virginian  Railway  to  percentage  terri- 
tory shown  on  Map  4  are  made  on  combination  rates 
through  Virginia  Gateways  or  the  Ohio  River  Crossings 
and  are,  consequently,  materially  higher  than  the  remark- 
ably low  rates  from  the  Virginia  Cities.  Points  on  the 
Virginian  Railway,  because  of  intermediate  location, 
are  perhaps  justly  accorded  rates,  neither  so  low  as 
the  rates  to  Virginia  Cities  nor  so  high  as  the  rates 
to  points  lying  farther  south. 

Map  5  also  shows  certain  points  in  lines  lying 
between  the  Lexington  groups  and  between  the  main 
lines  of  the  westbound  routes  to  Virginia  Cities  as 
taking  arbitraries  over  the  Virginia  Cities. 

The  stations  lying  between  the  two  Lexington  groups 
take  either  arbitraries  or  local  rates  over  the  Baltimore 
rates  on  *the  north,  over  the  Lexington  rates  on  the 
east  and  west,  or  over  the  rates  from  Virginia  Cities  on 
the  south.  The  shipments  from  these  interior  points 
are  usually  made  via  the  route  over  which  the  cheapest 
coiiibination  may  be  obtained.  For  example,  from 
Manassas,  Va.,  freight  may  be  shipped  (1)  westward 
through  Fiont  Royal  at  the  Lexington  rate,  plus  the 
local  rates  from  ^lanassas  to  Front  Royal,  (2)  north- 
ward through  Wasliiiitrton,  I).  C,  at  the  Baltimore  rate, 
plus  the  local  rat(»s  from  Manassas  to  Washington,  or 
(.'{)  southward  through  Orange,  Va.,  at  the  rates  from 
\'ir;riiiia  Citi^'s  ])lus  tho  locals  from  Manassas  to  Orange. 
The  Manassas  frc'i^ht  is  lik<»ly  to  move  over  the  route  by 
which  tlu*  best  sorvieo  is  offered  or  the  cheapest  com- 
bination applies.  This  is  true  of  all  other  stations 
within  this  group  shown  on  Map  5.    Traffic  from  stations 
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delphia  to  the  60  per  cent  group  is  6  cents  under  the 
New  York  rate,  as  is  the  rate  to  the  120  per  cent  group. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  application  of 
these  differentials,  where  commodity  rates  are  estab- 
lished which  are  the  same  as  the  class  rates,  the 
corresponding  class  differential  is  deducted  from  the 
New  York  rate,  and  that  where  the  commodity  rate 
is  not  the  same  as  the  class  rate,  the  rate  established 
for  the  next  higher  class  will  be  employed.  In  other 
words,  if  a  commodity  rate  were  established  on  the 
basis  of  20  cents.  New  York  to  Chicago  (this  being 
less  than  the  sixth-class  rate),  it  would  involve  the 
deduction  of  the  sixth-class  differential  in  establishing 
the  rate  from  either  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  as  this 
is  the  next  higher  class  rate. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  and  Points  Taking  the  Same  Rates. — 
In  connection  with  this  adjustment,  there  is  one  feature 
which  has  not  as  yet  been  introduced,  and  that  is  the 
establishment  of  arbitrary  rates  in  serving  some  of  the 
percentage  groups.  For  example,  we  find  that  to  the 
60  per  cent  group,  rates  are  made  the  same  as  from 
Philadelphia,  and  that  to  the  67  and  70  per  cent  groups, 
certain  figures  are  named  which  are  called  arbitrary 
rates,  which  rates  are  made  without  reference  to  the 
existing  adjustment  in  the  construction  of  rates  in 
general  from  this  point. 

It  is  well,  in  this  connection,  to  draw  a  distinction 
as  to  the  terms  ** arbitrary"  and  ** arbitrary  rates." 
The  former  is  usually  a  sum  that  is  added  to,  or  sub- 
tracted from,  the  rate  to  a  base  point  to  construct  a 
through  rate  between  two  given  points,  while  an 
arbitrary  rate  is  one  that  is  constructed  independently 
or  arbitrarily  by  one  or  more  carriers  to  apply  between 
given  points  without  relation  or  reference  to  other 
rates  that  may  be  established  between  those  points  and 
points  in  related  territory.    The  use  of  arbitrary  rates 
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the  Act  This  section  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  common  carrier,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Acty  to  charge  or  receive  any  greater  compensa- 
tion in  the  aggregate  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers or  of  like  kind  of  property  for  a  shorter 
than  for  a  longer  distance  over  the  same  line  or  route 
in  the  same  direction,  the  shorter  being  included  within 
the  longer  distance,  or  to  charge  any  greater  compensa^ 
tion  as  a  through  route  than  the  aggregate  of  the 
intermediate  rate. 

How  class  rates  are  based  from  the  thirteen  groups 
in  Trunk  Line  and  New  England  territories  to  per- 
centage territory  has  now  been  set  forth.  There  are 
numerous  small  branch  lines  within  a  number  of  the 
eastern  groups  that  take  arbitraries  over  the  group 
rates.  In  such  cases,  the  first  letter  of  the  group  name 
is  usually  used  with  a  plus  sign  following  it  to  indicate 
that  the  group  rate,  plus  either  arbitraries  or  local 
rates,  applies.  In  some  cases  the  routing  of  freight 
affects  the  rates.  For  example,  in  the  New  York  group, 
northwest  of  New  York,  the  line  of  the  Ulster  &  Dela- 
ware Railroad  is  shown  as  taking  either  **New  York 
plus"  or  ** Albany  plus."  New  York  rates  plus  arbi- 
traries apply  when  routed  via  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
Albany  rates  plus  arbitraries  apply  when  routed  by 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Not  infrequently  it  happens  that  certain  deliveries  at 
one  of  the  base  points  may  require  the  addition  of 
arbitraries  in  determining  the  through  rate.  For 
example,  while  certain  stations  on  the  South  Brooklyn 
Railway  are  given  the  benefit  of  the  flat  New  York  rates 
on  traffic  to  percentage  territory,  other  points  located 
thereon  are  constructed  on  an  arbitrary  basis  by  the 
addition  of  the  following  figures  to  the  New  York  rates : 

ClasRcs ]  2  3  4  5  6 

IUte6    6  4  3  2  2  t 
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To  set  forth  clearly  the  application  of  these  rates  as 
to  whether  or  not  arbitraries  are  to  be  employed,  the 
carriers  either  individually  or  through  their  agents 
issue  what  are  known  as  bases  for  rates,  or  biUing 
instructions.  These  issues  show  the  various  points  in 
the  territory  on,  and  reached  via,  their  lines,  and  the 
base  rates  to  apply  in  connection  therewith  or,  where 
rates  are  established  on  an  arbitrary  adjustment,  the 
arbitraries  that  are  to  be  added  to  the  indicated  base 
points.  While  the  maps  contained  in  the  Atlcts  of  Rail- 
way Traffic  Maps  are  compiled  from  reliable  and 
autiientic  sources,  in  the  event  of  differences  between 
the  maps  and  publications  of  the  carriers  as  to  a  differ- 
ence in  group  location,  the  issue  of  the  carrier,  published 
and  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
must  be  observed. '  When  such  differences  occur,  the 
matter  should  be  taken  up  with  the  interested  line  in  an 
endeavor  to  ascertain  if  some  error  has  not  been  made 
in  publishing  the  adjustment 


CHAPTER  Xn 

AUi-RAIL  RATES  WESTBOUND-ContiBiMd 

Adjustment  of  Rates  From  Other  Eastern  Base 

Points 

(b)  Commodity  Rates 

As  concerns  the  establishment  of  commodity  rates 
from  eastern  base  points,  other  than  New  York,  the 
adjustment,  in  general,  adhers  closely  to  that  employ e<  I 
in  the  establishment  of  class  rates.  Before  taking  up 
the  details  to  be  employed  in  connection  therewith, 
however,  it  is  well  to  consider  several  of  the  more 
important  rules  that  are  to  be  applied  in  connection 
with  the  bases. 

(1)  When  a  rate  per  ton  is  established  on  any  com- 
modity from  New  York  to  Chicago,  either  locally  or  as 
a  basis  for  rates  to  other  western  points,  and  it  is 
provided  in  connection  therewith  that  a  corresponding 
rate  shall  apply  from  oth(*r  eastern  cities,  the  rate  per 
ton  is  in  all  ctises  uschI  as  the  basis  for  computing  the 
rate  upon  such  commodity  and  not  the  equivalent  rate 
in  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

For  exanii)l(',  if  we  assume  that  a  commodity  rate  has 
been  establish!  d  from  New  York  to  Chicago  on  the  basis 
of  $3.20  per  ton  and  its  application  is  extended  to  apply 
from  other  eastern  cities,  the  rate  from  Albany  would  be 
compute<l  on  the  basis  of  80  per  cent  of  $3.20,  which  would 
make  the  rate  from  Albany  to  Chicago  $2.56  per  ton. 

140 
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(2)  When  a  rate  per  hundred  pounds,  or  per  ton  is 
estabUshed  on  any  commodity  from  an  interior  trunk- 
line  base  point  (other  than  points  taking  Philadelphia 
or  Baltimore  rates)  to  Chicago,  and  it  is  provided  in 
connection  therewith  that  corresponding  rates  shall 
apply  to  other  western  points,  such  rates  are  deter- 
mined by  computing  the  rates  per  hundred  pounds,  or 
per  ton  on  the  established  percentages  shown  on  Map 
4,  Atlas  of  Railway  Traffic  Maps,  of  the  rates  from 
such  interior  points  to  Chicago. 

For  example,  assuming  a  commodity  rate  has  been 
established  from  Albany,  N.  T.,  to  western  points  on  the 
basis  of  16  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  Albany  to  Chicago, 
the  rates  to  East  St.  Louis  Would  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  117  per  cent  of  16  cents  which  would  make  the 
rate  to  East  St.  Louis  18.5  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

(3)  When  a  rate  per  hundred  pounds,  or  per  ton  is 
established  on  any  commodity  from  an  interior  trunk- 
line  point  taking  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore  rates  to 
Chicago  and  it  is  provided  in  connection  therewith  that 
corresponding  rates  shall  apply  to  other  western  points, 
such  rates  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  equivalent 
New  York  rate  per  hundred  pounds,  or  per  ton. 

For  example,  assuming  a  commodity  rate  has  been 
established  from  Lancaster,  Pa.  (a  Philadelpliia  rate 
point),  to  western  points  on  the  basis  of  22  cents  per 
hundred  pounds,  Lancaster  to  Chicago,  to  obtain  the 
East  St.  Louis  rate  first  add  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds 

(the  Philadelphia  differential),  thus  making  the  equiva- 
lent New  York  rate  24  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
Second,  determine  117  per  cent  of  24  cents,  which  would 
make  the  rate,  New  York  to  East  St.  Louis,  28  cents 

per  hundred  pounds.  Then  deduct  the  Philadelphia 
arbitrary  of  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  tlie  result 
is  26  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  which  is  the  rate  from 
Lancaster  to  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  on  a  commodity  carry- 
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ing  a  rate,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  Chicago,  Bl.,  of  22  cents 
per  hundred  ponnds. 

In  the  following  table  is  set  forth  the  basis  used  by  the 
Eastern  Trunk  Lines  for  the  construction  of  rates  from 
eastern  base  points,  other  than  New  York,  to  various 
western  percentage  groups  including  the  so-called  '^  West- 
em  Termini  of  the  eastern  trunk  lines/' 

TABLE  20 


Basis  pob  CoMMODmr  Rates  from  Groups  m  Trunk  Link  and 
New  England  Territories  to  Central  Freight 
Association  Territory 


From 
Eastern 
Oboups 


To 

Pebcentags 
Gboups 


Rate  Basis  fob  Commodities 


When  oommodity  rates  from  New  York  are  the 
same  as  standard  class  rates  from  the  same 
point,  rates  upon  the  same  commodities  from 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  New  England  points  taking 
Boston  rates  are  made  by  adding  to  the  pul^ 
lished  commodity  rates  from  Vew  York  the 
same  amount  as  the  figure  of  the  difference 
between  the  standard  class  rate  from  New 
York  and  the  corresponding  class  rate  from 
Boston  to  the  same  destinations.  (Table  10, 
item  1.) 

When  commodity  rates  from  New  York  are  not 
the  same  as  standard  class  rates  from  that 
point,  rates  upon  the  same  commodities  from 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  New  England  points  tak- 
ing Boston  rates  are  made  bv  adding  to  the 
Suolished  commodity  rates  from  New  York 
tie  same  amount  as  the  figure  of  the  difference 
between  the  class  rate  next  higher  than  the 
commodity  rate  applicable  from  New  York 
and  the  corresponding  class  rate  from  Boston 
to  the  same  destinations.    (Table  10,  item  1.) 


Boston, 
Mass. 


Trunk 
Lines'  West- 
em  Termini 
and  60% 

points 


67-71 


72120 


Same  rates  as  from  New  York  to  71%  points 
but  not  less  than  from  Boston  to  60%  points. 

New  York  rates  but  not  less  than  from  Boston 
to  60%  group. 


Albany, 
N.  Y. 


60-120 


80%  of  rates  from  New  York  to  Chicago  and 
other  100%  points.  To  other  ooints  rates  are 
scaled  on  the  basis  of  the  estaDliahed  percent- 
age of  the  rate  from  Albany  to  Chicago,  except 
that  to  the  nearer  percentage  groups  certain 
minima  are  observed. 
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TABLE  20— Continued 


Basis  fob  C!ommoditt  Rates  from  Groups  in  Trunk  Line  and 
New  England  Territories  to  Central  Freioht 

Association  Territory 


t! 

Fboh 

EASTIRlf 

Gboups 

To 

Percentage 

Gboups 

Rate  Basis  fob  Commodities 

New 
Berlin, 
N.  Y. 

60-77 

Varying   amounts   under   the   rates   from   New 
York,  with  no  uniformity  for  one  commodity 
as  compared  with  all  the  others. 

Rates  from  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  points  taking  New 
Berlin  group  rates  are  generally  higher  than 
rates  on  same  commodities  via  N.  Y.  0.^  W. 
Ry.y  i.  e.,  New  York  rates,  net,  are  used  to  a 
greater  extent  by  the  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.,  and, 
when  less  than  New  York  basis  is  published 
by  that  company,  the  arbitraries  are  snuiller 
than  the  amounts  below  New  York  rates  pub- 
lished by  the  N.  Y.  0.  &  W.  Ry. 

8 

100 

Less  than  rates  from  New  York  ^  ' 

Classes 1     2    3    4    5    6 

Differentials   ...   6    5     4     3     2    2 

78-120 
(except 
100) 

Percentages  shown  in  groups  on  Map  4  of  New 
York-Cnicago  rates 

N.  Y.  0.  A  W.  Ry. — 2  cents  per  100  pounds  under 
rates  on  same  conmiodities  from  New  York. 
There  are  instances  in  which  rates  are  3  cents 
under    New    York,    namely,    gum,    pontianic, 
and  licorice  root. 

D.   L.   &   W.  R.   R.— For   more   than   half  the 
number  of  commodities  which  are  given  a  gen- 
eral  application   of    rates  to  western   points, 
the  arbitrary  is  2  cents.     For  the  remaining 
commodities,  the  arbitrary  is  1  cent  per  100 
pounds. 

4 

Malone- 
Ogdens- 

bUTff, 

N.  Y. 

60 

67-77 

100 

78-120 

(except 

100) 

No  fixed  basis  for  all  commodities. 

Rates  for  each  commodity  are  made  with  some 
relationship  to  rates  from  New  York,  but  the 
relationship  is  not  uniform.     For  example: 

1.  On  Starch  from  Malonc,  the  rates  are  3  cents 
under   New   York   rates,    with   rate   to   82% 
group  as  minimum  to  percentage  groups  east, 
except  to  60%  group,  which  is  lower. 

2.  On  scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel  from  Ogdens- 
burg,  rates  are  on  the  same  basis. 

3.  On   old  car  wheels  and   axles   from  Ogdens- 
burg,  rates  are  1  cent  under  New  York  rates, 
with  rate  to  78%  group  as  minimum  to  per- 
centage  groups   east   to,   and   including   74% 
group.      To    each    of    the    remaining    groups 
east,  a  different  rate  is  announced,  with  no 
apparent  relationship  to  New  York  rates. 

4.  On  clay  and  talc  from  certain  points  in  the 
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TABLE  20— Continued 


Basis  for  Commodity  Rates  from  Oroits  in  Trunk  Line  and 
Xew  England  Territories  to  Central  Freight 

Association  Territory 


s    !      From    ' 
jli      Kastfibnj 

■^     '    (iROlHS   I 


To         I 
Perckntage  ! 

GROI'PS       I 


Rate  Basis  for  CoMMonrriEs 


I 


()gil(*nH 
hurg, 
N.  V. 


60 

6777 

100 

78-120 

( except 

100) 


t«'r- 
Svra- 

N.   Y. 

pliia- 
RaUi 


On-l-2(» 


t}0-12() 


(in 


Snaii- 

tnii. 


r,7  120 


on 


S      Wil- 


li:j"i- 

jM.lt. 


♦IT  li>n 


Ogdenrtburg  group,  ruti»»  an»  1  wnt  under  New 
York  rateB,  with  rate  to  80%  group  (on  ImniH 
of  80%  of  rate  from  New  York  to  U]»ioag*> 
minus  1  cent)  as  minimum  to  all  percentage* 
groups  oast. 

5.  Dn  Wet  wood  pulp  from  Malone  and  Ogiiens- 
burg,  rates  are  73%  of  New  York  rates,  with 
rate  of  81%  group  (on  iMisi^  of  73%  of  rate 
from  New  York  to  that  group)  as  minimum 
to  all  percentage  groups  east. 

6.  On  ferro- manganese  from  Ogdensburg,  rate  t«) 
100%  group  is  3  cents  under  New  York  rate, 
and  rates  to  all  groups  east  are  scahnl  on  the 
percentage  applicable  thereto,  furnishing  one 
of  the  very  few  instances  in  wliich  the  per- 
centage system  is  consistently  applied  wi-st- 
bound. 

70';  «»f  rairs  fnun  New  York  to  Chicago  and 
otluT  100%  ]K)ints.  To  other  points  rates  are 
scaled  on  llu*  estal)lis!ie<I  percentage  Iwsis  of 
th«'     rate    frum     Syracuse    aii<I     HcM-hester     to 

ft 

Uliicago. 

Kolluwin;:;  diflVreiitials  Irss  than  fnim  Ni-w  York 
to  sain<'  groups' 

(hisses     1      2,  3     4     .')     6 

Diir.-rentials    (5     (5  2     2     2     2 

Diir.rentials    S     S  3     3     3     3 


""iiiii"  rat<'«*  as  fr<»in  lMiiIa<h'lj>l»ia* 

SO';  of  ratt's  from  N«'\v  York  to  ChicaLTO  and 
otlur  loO%  points.  To  other  points  rates  are 
sraird  tui  the  establislii'd  perrvntage  liasis  of 
tin*  ratf  from  Srranton  to  Chicago  but  not 
les<  t'lsiu  from  riiiladclphia  to  600^  group. 
In  iiiaiiN  iii^taiirrs  iniiiinia  rates  are  ol»servi^l 
to  L;:nii|i<  \',7''f    to  ami  fM'Vond  71'<. 

>ii!i:»'    r.Mtrx   as   frc)iii    I»aItiiiioro 


.  .  r,. 


iti  ral«*^  frmn  N<'\\  ^  ork  to  Chiniiro  anil 
I'kk;,  jmiut-".  'I'«t  <4!ii'r  points  rat«'S  ari* 
"'•ahMl  «»ri  th<*  ••xtaltli-'lMMl  porc-entagi'  basis  o* 
tile  rati"  f»«)iii  W  illiainspori  to  Chicago  but 
not  hs.H  than  from  lialtimore  to  00' ;  group. 
In  many  iiistaiMi-*  minima  rat<"*  an*  obsi»rv*nI 
to  yruups  (JT'.J    to  anci  iN-ycmd  71'/?. 
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TABLE  20r-CoNTiNUED 

Basis  for  C!ommodity  Rates  from  Groups  in  Trunk  Line  and 
New  England  Territories  to  Central  Freight 

Association  Territory 


^    i     Fbom 
g    '  £astebn 
^    '  Groups 


To 

Pebcentaoe 

Groups 


Rate  Basis  for  Commodittrs 


Cumber- 
land, 
Md. 

60-120 

77%  of  rates  from  New  York  to  Chicago  ami 
100%  points.  To  other  points  rates  are  scaled 
on  the  established  percentage  basis  of  the  rates 
from  Cumberland  to  Chicago  but  not  les4  tliaii 
from  Baltimore  to  60%  group  when  routed  via 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

10 

Beling- 

ton, 

W.  Va.. 
Rich- 

wood, 

W.  Va. 

60-120 

In  general  on  Cumberland  basis  subject  to 
various  minima,  but  a  number  of  exct^ptions 
are  applied 

11 

Lexing- 
ton, 
Va. 

60-120 

General  commodity  rates  are  on  the  same  basis 
as  Baltimore  rates  but  not  less  than  the 
commodity  rates  from  the  Virginia  Cities  to 
Pittsburgh*. 

12 

Virginia 
Cities 

60-120 

Baltimore  commodity  rates  subject  to  varj'ini^ 
minima* 

*Wh€n  a  commodity  rate  from  New  York  to  any  group  is  the  same  as  a 
standard  class  rate,  the  differential  under  or  over  the  New  York  rate  for 
the  class  rate  is  applied  to  the  commodity  rate:  when  a  commodity  rate  i.s 
not  the  same,  the  differential  for  the  next  higher  class  is  applied. 

'In  connection  with  westbound  commodity  rates  upon  a  lower  basis  than 
that  of  the  sixth  class  (i.  e.,  26.3  cents  per  100  pounds,  New  York  to  Chi- 
casTo),  the  sixth-class  difEerential  of  2  cents  is  usually  applied. 

The  differential  for  rates  per  ton,  net  or  gross,  is  20  times  the  differential 
per  100  pounds. 

>The  same  commodity  rates  are  applied  on  traffic  from  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  and  points  taking  same  rates  to  Buffalo  and  points 
taking  Buffalo  rates  as  are  duly  established  upon  like  traffic  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Brie,  Pa.,  except  as  may  be  otherwise  provided. 

K>n  some  commodities  (cordage,  barb  wire,  etc.)  Scranton  is  accorded 
a  lower  rate  than  Philadelphia. 

"Rates  on  various  commodities  from  Lexington  and  the  Virginia  Cities 
are  not  made  according  to  the  general  basis  for  commodity   rates. 


A  comparison  of  many  of  the  items  in  this  table 
with  those  appearing  in  Table  19  will  show  that  they 
are  on  the  same  basis  as  shown  in  connection  with 
traffic  under  the  class-rate  adjustment. 

In  explanation  of  this  basis  for  rate  constinietion,  wo 
will  follow  the  plan  outlined  in  connection  with  the 
class-rate  adi^istment,  and  individual  items  comprising 
the  table  wilt  ^e  taken  up  in  their  order. 
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Boston,  Mass.,  and  Points  Taking  the  Same  Rates. — 
It  will  be  noted  that  from  item  1,  in  so  far  as  the 
Western  Termini  Points  and  points  in  the  60  per  cent 
group  are  concerned^  that  the  same  arbitraries  that 
were  employed  in  the  class-rate  adjustment  are  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  commodity  rates,  observing 
the  following  rules  for  the  application  of  these 
arbitraries- 

(1)  When  commodity  rates  from  New  York  are  the 
same  as  standard  class  rates  from  the  same  point,  the 
rates  upon  the  same  commodities  from  Boston,  Mass., 
and  points  in  New  England  Territory  taking  Boston 
rates  are  made  by  adding  to  the  published  commodity 
rates  from  New  York  the  same  amount  as  the  figure 
of  the  difference  between  the  standard  dass  rates  from 
New  York  and  the  corresponding  class  rate  from  Boston 
to  the  same  destination. 

For  example,  when  a  commodity  rate  is  shown  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  as  36  cents,  this  is  the  sam^  as 
the  fifth-class  rate.  Consequently,  in  establishing  the 
rates  from  Boston  to  points  in  the  60  per  cent  group,  the 
fifth-class  differential  indicating  the  existing  difference 
between  the  Boston  rates  and  New  York  rates  for  this 
group  is  added  to  the  existing  New  York  60  per  cent  com- 
modity rate,  resulting  in  a  rate  from  Boston  of  24  cents 
per  hundred  pounds. 

(2)  A\Tien  a  commodity  rate  from  New  York  is  not  the 
same  as  the  standard  class  rate  from  that  point,  rates 
upon  the  same  commodity  from  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
points  in  New  England  tfdting  Boston  rates  are  made 
by  adding  to  the  published  commodity  rates  from  New 
York  the  same  amount  as  the  figure  of  the  difference 
between  the  class  rate  next  higher  than  the  commodity 
rate  applicable  from  New  York  and  the  corresponding 
class  rate  from  Boston  to  the  same  destination. 

Through   the   remainder   of   the   territory   the  New 
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York  rates  are  applied  from  Boston  without  the  addition 
of  arbitraries,  preserving  from  groups  numbered  67 
per  cent  to  71  per  cent,  inclusive,  rates  established  from 
New  York  to  the  71  per  cent  group  as  maxima.  To 
illustrate,  assume  the  rate  on  new  cotton  bags,  to  be  on  a 
basis  of  47  cents  per  hundred  weight,  New  York  to  Chi- 
cago. To  71  per  cent  group  points  the  rates  from  New 
York  would  be  33.5  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  The  pro- 
viso is  embodied  in  this  item,  however,  that  this  rate  is 
not  to  be  less  than  that  which  is  established  from  Boston 
to  the  60  per  cent  group.  Where  it  becomes  necessary  to 
construct  the  rate  from  Boston  in  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  New  York  rate  to  the  71  per  cent 
group  is  aboye  or  below  the  minimum  required,  the  fol- 
lowing procedure  is  employed.  Assume  a  base  rate  of  47 
cents  per  hundred  pounds,  N^w  York  to  Chicago.  As  this 
is  not  the  same  as  any  of  the  existing  class  rates,  the 
differential  applying  in  connection  with  the  next  higher 
class  rate  is  employed.  The  addition  of  the  third-class 
differential  of  3  cents  to  the  60  per  cent  group  rate  of  28 
cents  produces  31  cents  as  the  rate  from  Boston  to  the 
60  per  cent  group.  As  the  figures  obtained  in  the  appUca- 
cation  of  item  1  to  the  rates  from  New  York  to  the  71  per 
cent  group  exceed  this  amount,  the  minimum  is  of  no 
importance  in  so  far  as  this  particular  commodity  and 
group  is  concerned. 

Bases  fob  Rates  fbom  Intsbiob  Gboups 

Before  going  into  detailed  explanation  of  the  bases 
for  rates  to  western  points  from  the  Albany,  Rochester, 
Syracuse,  Scranton,  Williamsport,  Cumberland,  and 
Lexington  groups,  it  should  be  stated  (and  the  student 
should  make  careful  note  of  the  fact)  that  the  rates 
are  not  made  strictly  on  the  percentage  basis  for  each 
percentage  group  of  western  destinations.    The  system 
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is  not  rigidly  followed,  as  is  the  case  with  eastbonnd 
rates,  but,  according  to  the  peculiar  necessities  of  each 
commodity,  exceptions  are  made  in  the  shape  of 
minimum  rates,  which  means  the  blanketing  of  many 
percentage  groups  with  the  rate  to  a  certain  farther- 
distant  group. 

The  items  in  Table  20  are  modeled  on  the  announce- 
ment of  the  bases  as  made  through  the  medium  of 
circular  letters  of  the  associations  of  interested  roads. 
For  example,  the  bases  for  rates  from  Albany  and 
Syracuse  are  given  in  Table  20  exactly  as  announced  in 
Trunk  Line  Association  Freight  Committee  Circular. 
But,  when  the  offices  of  the  same  association  announce 
the  intention  of  the  interested  lines  individually  to  issue 
tariffs  that  will  establish  a  new  or  revised  basis  for  rates 
on  any  commodity,  such  a  basis  is  outlined  as  follows: 

On  bag^injr,  burlap  or  gunny,  in  carloads, 

From  eastern  points  to  western  points, 

On  a  basis  of  26  cents  per  100  pounds,  New  York  to 
Chicago,  except  that  the  minimum  rates  to  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  60  per  cent  point«  and  higher,  will  be  on  a  basis  • 
of  21  cents  per  100  pounds  from  New  York. 

Prom  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  and  common 
points,  to  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Frontier.  19  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

In  this  oxaniplo  tho  rato  to  the  SO  |)(»r  cont  group, 
nani(*ly,  21  conts,  is  applied  as  minimum  to  all  points 
<»ast. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  tho  above  is  that  to 
procure  the  rate  from  Albany,  Rochester,  or  any  of  the 
so-called  ** interior"  Tiiink  Line  groupings  to  western 
points  for  actual  application  to  a  shipment,  the  tariffs 
must  be  consulted,  for,  while  the  rate  from  Albany  might 
be  on  the  basis  of  80  per  cent  of  the  rate  from  New 
York,  the  latter  rate  (particularly  to  any  point  in  per- 
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centage  groups  east  of  the  81  per  cent  group),  witli  frw 
exceptions,  would  not  be  found  made  on  the  bii.  i^  (»!' 
the  grouping  shown  in  Map  4,  Atlas  of  Railway  Traffic 
Maps. 

The  percentage  system,  as  used  in  the  construction 
of  westbound  commodity  rates,  may  be  likened  to  the 
frame  upon  which  the  rate  fabric  is  woven — the  design 
perhaps  may  be  a  bit  fantastic — yet  the  system  is  the 
foundation  or  pattern  for  all. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Points  Taking  the  Same  Rates. — 
For  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  commodity-rate  adjustment  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  class  rates,  in  that  it  is  first  necessary 
to  construct  the  rates  from  Albany  to  Chicago  and 
then  to  scale  it  in  accordance  with  the  percentage 
assigned  to  the  point  of  destination  involved. 

Under  this  adjustment,  if  we  desire  to  const  met  T  » 
rate  on  clay  (24.5  cents,  New  York  to  Chie^igo)  the 
Albany-Chicago  rate  would  first  be  constructed  by 
taking  80  per  cent  of  the  New  York  rate,  thus  obtaining 
19.5  cents  per  hundred  pounds  as  the  result.  If  then  a 
rate  were  desired  to  some  point  in  the  80  per  (*ont 
group,  80  per  cent  of  this  amount  would  bo  takon 
resulting  in  15.6  cents,  as  15.5  cents,  wliicli  is  the 
same  as  the  rate  established  for  that  group  as  show  n 
in  the  following  excerpt,  which  indieutos  rates  on  a  few 
of  the  selected  commodities  to  various  western  grou]) 
points. 


Fbom  Albany,  N.  Y. 
To  Pebcextage  Grot  PS 
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5.10 
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23 
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35 
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Rates  in  cents  per  100  IKs.  unless  other\vi.se  HpecifieHl 
®Per  ton  of  2,240  Ibe. 
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It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  that  rates  are 
not  shown  on  brimstone,  woods  of  value,  oysters,  and 
new  cotton  bags.  It  is  necessary  only  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  first  two  commodities  are  not  com- 
mon to  this  locality,  and  while  quantities  may  be 
imported  through  North  Atlantic  ports,  there  is  no 
movement  through  Albany  as  an  originating  point. 
Consequently,  no  rates  are  shown  in  the  tariff.  Like- 
wise, as  far  as  oysters  are  concerned,  this  point  is 
sufficiently  removed  from  the  sea  coast  to  preclude 
(except  possibly  in  rare  instances)  the  movement  of 
this  commodity. 

New  Berlin,  N.  T.,  and  Points  Taking  the  Same 
Rates. — Not  much  may  be  said  with  respect  to  this 
adjustment  in  addition  to  the  information  given  in  the 
table  itself.  The  particular  attention  of  the  reader  is 
directed  to  the  difference  existing  in  the  basis  as  applied 
by  one  line  as  contrasted  with  another,  indicating  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  that  competing  interests 
usually  maintain  the  same  scale  of  rates  in  order  to 
insure  the  equality  of  charges  in  so  far  as  the  respective 
systems  are  concerned.  The  presumption  in  this 
instance  is,  however,  that  as  far  as  the  line  maintaining 
the  higher  rates  is  concerned,  the  disadvantage  of  its 
route  is  such  that  it  cannot  meet  the  rates  of  the  more 
direct  systems. 

Ogdensburg,  N.  T.,  and  Points  Taking  the  Same 
Rates. — What  has  been  said  with  respect  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  rates  from  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  rates  from  Ogdensburg,  to  short- 
haul  points,  namely,  67  per  cent  to  77  per  cent  group 
points,  inclusive.  Rates  from  Ogdensburg  must  be 
established  which  are  usually  on  the  Boston  basis  but 
not  higher  than  those  that  obtain  from  Ogdensburg  to 
78  per  cent  territory. 

An   interesting  fact  concerning  this   group   is   the 
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relatively  small  number  of  commodity  rates  that  are 
established  therefrom  as  compared  with  the  long  list  of 
articles  from  all  other  eastern  groups.  Many  of  these 
commodities  are  forwarded  from  this  one  group  alone, 
which  fact  is  the  probable  explanation  of  the  varied 
bases  for  making  rates  for  each  commodity  or  com- 
modity group  (the  group  consisting  of  all  allied  articles, 
such  as  clay,  talc,  algalite),  being  rated  under  a  different 
system. 

Rochester 'Syracuse,  N.  T.,  and  Points  Taking  the 
Same  Rates. — From  Rochester  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
and  points  taking  the  same  rates  to  percentage  points 
shown  on  Map  4,  general  commodity  rates  are  estab- 
lished on  the  basis  of  70  per  cent  of  the  rates  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  and  other  100  per  cent  points. 
To  points  other  than  those  located  Ln  the  100  per  cent 
group,  rates  are  scaled  on  the  established  percentage  of 
the  rate  from  Rochester  or  Syracuse  to  Chicago,  this 
adjustment  therefore  involving  the  application  of  the 
double  percentage. 

For  example,  taking  the  rate  on  cordage  based  on  the 
New  York  rate  to  Chicago  of  36  cents,  70  per  cent 
yields  25  cents  as  the  Rochester-Syracuse-Chicago  rate ; 
117  per  cent  of  this  figure  yields  29.25  cents,  as  29.5 
cents  as  the  rate  from  Rochester-Syracuse  to  East  St. 
Louis,  a  117  per  cent  point. 

The  following  gives  the  rates  on  some  representative 

commodities    from    this    group    to    selected    western 

destinations : 


Fbom  Sykacuse,  N.  Y. 
To  Pdcintage  Groups 
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There  are  some  exceptions  in  the  application  of  tho 
general  basis,  for  example,  the  general  basis  is  not 
observed  on  bulk  salt  to  Chicago,  the  rate  of  10.5  cents 
being  established.  This  basis  is  not  applied  to  other 
percentage  points  and  is  defended  on  the  ground  of 
water  competition.  It  will  be  observed  that  both 
Rochester  and  Syracuse  are  in  close  proximity  to  Lake 
Ontario  ports,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  the  interests 
located  thereat  to  avail  themselves  of  water  competition 
in  the  event  of  excessive  rail  charges.  This  fact  tends 
to  keep  the  basis  of  rates  from  this  group  on  a  low 
plane,  possibly  somewhat  lower  than  would  obtain  were 
it  not  for  this  advantage  possessed  by  these  points. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Points  Taking  the  Same  Rates. — 
As  in  class  rates,  commodity'  rates  are  established 
from  Philadelpliia,  in  most  instances,  by  employing 
differentials  which  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the  inter- 
ested carriers,  and  are  lower  than  the  rates  currently 
in  effect  from  New  York  and  New^  York  rate  points. 
However,  there  are  several  commodities  for  which  the 
same  rates  are  made  applicable  from  Philadelphia  as 
are  current  from  New  York,  namely,  common-black  blast- 
ing powder,  wire  rods,  wire — ^barb,  binding,  and  fence — 
hay  l)ands,  etc.  Tli(»  class  differential  of  the  class  rate 
which  is  tlio  same  as,  or  immediately  higher  than,  the  com- 
modity rat(»  is  ai)|)li(Ml.  For  example,  if  a  commodity 
rate  from  New  York  to  (Miicago  is  30  cents,  which  is 
the  same  as  the  sixth-class  rate,  the  rate  from  Phila- 
delphia is  2  cents  less  or  28  cents.  If  the  commodity 
rate  is  not  the  same  as  the  class  rate,  the  differential 
for  the  class  rate  next  high(»r  applies,  that  is,  if  a 
rate  of  .32  cents  were  estal)lished  from  New  York  to 
('liicago,  this  being  slightly  higher  than  the  sixth-class 
rate,  the  fifth-class  differential  of  2  cents  is  applied,  or 
state<l  another  way,  if  a  commodity  rate  of  65  cents 
were  established  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  notwdth- 
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standing  that  the  rates  more  nearly  approximate  the 
third-class  rate,  the  second-class  diflFerential  would  be 
deducted. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Points  Taking  the  Same  Rates.-^ 
The  exposition  of  the  Philadelphia  adjustment  holds 
good  with  respect  to  the  bases  employed  from  Baltimore, 
with  the  exception  that  the  diflFerentials  on  the  first  class 
and  the  second  class  are  8  cents,  and  the  lower  classes  3 
cents  per  one  hundred  pounds,  in  contrast  with  6  cents 
and  2  cents  from  Philadelphia. 

In  the  application  of  these  differentials,  it  is  neces- 
sary in  all  instances,  to  first  construct  the  rate  from 
New  York  to  the  desired  percentage  group,  that  is,  the 
rate  is  not  to  be  established  from  Philadelphia  to  Chi- 
cago, in  the  first  instance  and  then  scaled,  but  it  is  to  be 
scaled  from  New  York  to  the  various  percentage  groups, 
and  the  differentials  authorized  deducted  from  the  rates 
thns  established. 

Scranton,  Pa,,  and  Points  Taking  the  Same  Rates. — 
What  was  previously  stated  with  regard  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  rates  from  the  Rochester-Syracuse  group 
is  true  so  far  as  the  adjustment  of  rates  from  Scranton, 
Pa.,  is  concerned,  except  that  the  base  rate  from  Scran- 
ton to  Chicago  is  established  on  the  basis  of  80  por  eoiit 
of  the  New  York-Chicago  rate  instead  of  the  figur^^ 
tmployed  from  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 

From  Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  Points  Taking  the  Same 
Rates. — The  general  adjustment  from  this  group  to  the 
60  per  cent  group  is  that  whatever  rates  may  bo  estab- 
lished from  Baltimore  are  applied  from  Williams- 
port.  To  percentage  groups,  other  than  the  60  per 
cent  group,  commodity  rates  are  scaled  on  th(^ 
basis  of  77  per  cent  of  the  rates  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  and  other  points  in  the  100  per  cent  group, 
observing  the  rates  from  Baltimore  to  tlio  60  por  cent 
group  as  minimum. 
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Representative  commodity  rates  from  Williamsport, 
Pa.y  to  western  percentage  groups  are  shown  in  the 
following  tabulation: 


Fbom  Williamspobt,  Pa. 
To  Pebgeittaoe  Groups 
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Rates  in  cents  per  100  Ibe.  unless  otherwise  specified. 
©Per  ton  of  2.240  lbs. 

Cumberland,  Md.,  and  Points  Taking  the  Same  Rates. — 
In  general,  the  rates  from  the  Cumberland,  Md.,  group 
are  made  the  same  as  the  Williamsport  group  witii  the 
exception  that  the  minimum  rates  established  from 
Baltimore  to  the  60  per  cent  group  are  observed  only 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  affiliated  lines.  Traffic 
moving  from  this  group  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road or  lines  other  than  the  Pennsylvania  System 
would  not  be  subject  to  this  requirement. 

From  Belington,  W.  Va.,  and  Richwood,  W.  Va.,  and 
Points  Taking  the  Same  Rates. — In  a  very  general  way, 
the  rates  established  on  the  commodity  from  this  group 
are  based  on  the  Cumberland  adjustment,  that  is,  the 
rates  from  Cumberland  are  not  exceeded  except  in 
special  instances  where  peculiar  circumstances,  such  as 
the  length  of  haul  involved,  require  a  disregard  of  the 
Cumberland  basis. 

It  will  be  observed  that  from  this  group  to  those 
short-haul  points  the  length  of  the  haul  varies  greatly, 
for  example,  the  haul  from  Belington  to  Pittsburgh,  a 
60  per  cent  point,  is  materially  less  than  from  Belington 
to  Erie,  Pa. ;  and  consequently,  in  many  cases  it  will  be 
found  that  to  such  points  the  basis  has  not  been  adhered 
to.     There  are,  however,  so  many  exceptions  to  this 
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basis  that  it  might  well  be  said  that  the  rates  are 
established  by  the  carriers  arbitrarily  to  meet  condi- 
tions as  they  find  them,  observing,  in  a  general  way, 
the  Cumberland,  Md.,  rates  as  maxima. 

From  Lexington,  Va.,  and  Points  Taking  the  Same 
Rates. — Commodity  rates  from  the  Lexington,  Va., 
{group  are  on  the  same  general  basis  as  from  Baltimore. 
That  is,  the  rates  from  the  Lexington  group  are  made 
the  same  arbitraries  under  the  New  York  rates  as  are 
the  Baltimore  rates,  observing,  however,  in  all  cases, 
rates  established  from  the  Virginia  Cities  group  to 
Pittsburgh  as  minimum  rates. 

From  Virginia  Cities  and  Points  Taking  the  Same 
Rates. — ^The  commodity  rates  from  the  Virginia  Cities 
group  (as  indicated  on  Map  5)  to  percentage  territory 
are  the  same  as  the  rates  from  Baltimore  to  the  same 
percentage  group,  except  that  the  Virginia  Cities  groups 
are  subject  to  varying  minima,  which  minima  rates  arcj 
as  a  rule,  announced  in  connection  with  the  information 
circular  setting  forth  the  base  rate,  the  reason  for  which 
is^  the  same  as  in  connection  with  the  class  rate,  namely, 
to  equalize  the  competition  of  western  gateways  on 
traffic  to  and  from  points  in  southern  territory. 

Fourth  Section  Violations 

What  has  been  said  concerning  the  violation  of  the 
fourth  section  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  by  the 
class  rates  is  true  in  a  great  measure  as  concerns  the 
commodity-rate  adjustment.  However,  much  freight  is 
carried  via  circuitous  routes,  in  which  case,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  fourth  section  of  the  Act  is  violated. 
Circuitous  routes  may  offer  better  service  than  the 
direct  route  either  at  point  of  origin  or  at  the  points 
of  destination,  that  is,  the  delivery  at  the  point  of  origin 
or  destination  may  be  more  advantageous  to  the  shipping 
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public  than  that  of  the  direct  line,  from  which  it  wouM 
appear  to  be  an  injustice  to  the  shipper,  who  receives 
better  service  via  the  circuitous  route,  to  force  him  to 
ship  only  via  the  direct  route.  For  example,  the 
circuitous  route  may  have  a  spur  by  the  side  of  the 
plant,  whereas  the  direct  route  has  none  and  it  there- 
fore cannot  give  the  same  service  as  the  more  inilirect 
route. 

The  procedure  employed  has  been  to  require  the 
carriers  to  file  with  the  Commission  petitions  citing 
the  instances  in  which  tlie  fourth  section  of  the  Act 
is  not  adhered  to,  and  to  petition  tlie  Commission  for 
relief  from  the  provisions  of  this  section  of  the  Act. 
After  due  consideration,  the  Commission  grants  or 
denies  the  petitioner's  request.  It  has,  however,  been 
quite  liberal  in  this  respect,  and  where  lines  have  been 
thus  handicapped,  it  has  permitted  them  to  meet  the 
direct-line  rate  where  the  intermediate  points  have  not 
been  unduly  prejudiced. 

Although  this  practice  is  in  direct  violation  of  the 
fourth  section  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce,  the 
Commission  has  been  given  power  to  grant  reli(»f  from 
the  section  where  it  is  justified  by  special  circumstances. 
This  power  of  the  Commission  gives  better  s(*rvice  to 
tli(»  shipper  and  allows  \ho  carriers  to  retain  traffic 
<IeveIope(l  at  considera])l(»  <'\pens(»  l)y  means  of  special 
facilities,  and  it  does  not  involve  unjustifial)le  discrim- 
ination. The  ruling  of  the  Commission  ap])ears  to  be 
based  on  sound  principles. 

Many  thousands  of  th(\se  petitions  have  been  filed  by 
the  carri(»rs  throughout  tlie  country,  and,  as  fast  as 
possible,  the  Commission  is  passing  upon  the  propriety 
of  the  practice.  During  the  interim,  as  long  as  the 
rates  involved  are  covenul  ])y  petitions,  the  carriers  are 
permitted  to  continue  the  practice  of  exacting  higher 
charges  from  intermediate  points  than  may  be  exacteil 
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from  more  distant  points.  Unless,  however,  the  rate 
is  thus  protected,  the  prohibition  of  the  Act  with 
respect  to  charging  a  greater  sum  must  be  observed,  and 
complaints  may  be  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  alleging  the  unreasonableness  of  the  custom. 
The  basis  for  both  class  and  commodity  rates  from 
groups  in  Trunk  Line  and  New  England  territories  to 
percentage  groups  in  the  United  States,  having  now 
been  explained,  we  will  take  up  in  the  following  chapter 
the  adjustment  employed  in  the  establishment  of  oast- 
bound  rates  from  percentage  territory  to  Trunk  Line 
and  New  England  base  points. 


TEST  QUESTIONS 

These  quefltions  are  for  the  student  to  use  in  testing 
his  knowledge  of  the  assignment.  The  answers  are  not  to  be 
sent  to  the  University. 

1.  When  was  the  percentage  system  of  rates  inaugurated  t 

2.  What  were  the  confusing  elements  in  rate-making  in  this 
lierritory  prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  system  ? 

3.  What  is  the  prime  factor  used  in  determining  the  rates  to 
points  throughout  the  territory  ? 

4.  Illustrate  the  procedure  employed  in  assigning  a  point  to 
a  percentage  group. 

5.  Are  the  groupings  the  same  on  eastbound  traffic  as  on 
westbound  traffic? 

6.  What  factors  accoimt  for  the  irregularity  of  the  per- 
centage groups! 

7.  How  does  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  view  the 
propriety  of  this  adjustment  ? 

8.  Is  the  same  formula  applied  between  points  in  Trunk  Line 
Territory,  on  the  one  hand,  and  points  east  of  the  Indiana-Illinois 
state  line,  on  the  other,  as  is  applied  between  Trunk  Line  points 
and  points  west  of  the  Indiana-Illinois  state  line? 

9.  What  classes  of  service  are  available  between  New  York 
and  Chicago? 

10.  Considering  time,  which  route  should  be  selected  for  quick 
delivery  ? 

11.  What  traffic  cnn  rail-and-lakc  routes  solicit  to  advantage? 

12.  Are  the  eastboimd  rates  on  a  commodity  the  same  as  the 
westbound  rates  on  the  same  commodity  in  all  cases? 

13.  Illustrate  the  construction  of  class  rates  from  New  York 
to  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

14.  What  is  the  rule  for  the  disposition  of  fractions? 
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15.  How  are  the  ratings  applicable  in  connection  with  Rule  28 
determined  t 

16.  Does  the  westbound  commodity-rate  adjustment  follow 
the  class-rate  adjustment  closely  t 

17.  Why  are  the  greater  number  of  commodity  rates  confined 
to  apply  from  seaboard  cities  cxi  the  Atlantic  Coast! 

18.  Distinguish  between  the  terms  ''general  authorization," 
and  "specific  authorization." 

19.  What  is  the  intent  of  minimum  rate  provisions? 

20.  lUustrate  the  blanketing  of  rates. 

21.  What  accounts  for  the  low  rates  applicable  between  Buf- 
falo and  New  TorkT 

22.  Enumerate  the  interior  eastern  basing  points. 

23.  What  is  meant  by  the  expression  '*New  York  plus"? 

24.  How  are  the  rates  from  Boston,  Mass.,  to  points  in  the 
70  per  cent  group  constructed,  and  does  this  method  differ  from 
the  construction  of  rates  from  the  same  points  to  Cairo,  111.  ? 

25.  Illustrate  the  construction  of  rates  from  Cumberland,  Md., 
to  Chicago. 

26.  Construct  class  rates  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  Toledo,  Ohio. 

27.  Construct  the  fifth-class  rate  from  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  to 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

28.  Construct  the  fifth-class  rate  from  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  to 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

29.  Construct  the  class  rates  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to  East 
St.  Louis,  111. 

30.  How  are  the  rates  from  Baltimore  to  percentage  territory 
adjusted  with  respect  to  the  rates  from  Philadelphia? 

31.  What  necessitates  the  special  basis  of  rates  obtaining  to 
and  from  the  Virginia  Cities  ? 

32.  When  a  rate  per  ton  is  established  on  any  commodity 
from  New  York  to  Chicago,  what  basis  is  employed  in  computing 
the  rate  upon  such  commodity  from  other  points? 

33.  Illustrate  the  construction  of  commodity  rates  from  Bos- 
ton, Blass.,  to  western  destinations. 
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PREFACE 

In  offering  this  work  to  the  public,  the  anthers  wish 
to  state  that  it  is  designed  with  a  view  to  setting  forth  the 
underlying  principles  and  bases  employed  in  constructing 
rates  in  the  so-called  Official  Classification  Territory.  The 
rates  used  in  the  illustrations  may  be  expected  to  change 
slightly  from  time  to  time,  but  this  will  not  affect  the 
general  worth  of  the  book,  since  the  relationship  of  points 
is  at  all  times  preserved  to  some  degree.  JUhe  difficulties 
attending  the  preparation  of  a  work  in  which  specific  rates 
are  used  can  well  be  appreciated  by  men  actually  engaged 
in  traffic  work. 

In  preparing  this  treatise,  the  authors  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  published  bases  for  rate  construc- 
tion employed  in  Central  Freight  Association,  Trunk 
Line  Association,  and  New  England  Freight  Association 
territories.  In  addition  thereto,  many  railway  officials 
and  traffic  experts  have  been  consulted  and  information 
acquired  through  personal  interviews  and  correspond- 
ence. The  authors  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  of 
the  assistance  received  from  these  sources. 

The  authors  are  under  special  obligation  to  Ralph  E. 
Riley,  of  the  LaSalle  Extension  University,  for  the  assist- 
ance rendered  in  preparing  the  maps  and  diagrams  and 
illustrations ;  to  Asa  Colton,  of  the  same  institution,  who 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript  and  offered 
many  valuable  suggestions ;  and  also  to  Miss  C.  E.  Brant 
for  the  assistance  she  rendered  in  preparing  the  manu- 
script for  the  printer,  and  in  editing  and  revising  proofs 
with  such  care  that  she  corrected  many  inaccuracies  that 
would  otherwise  have  found  their  way  into  the  text. 

C.  C.  McC. 

J.  P.  C. 
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PREFACE 

In  offoring  this  work  to  the  public,  the  authors  wish 
to  state  that  it  is  designed  with  a  view  to  setting  forth  the 
underlying  principles  and  bases  employed  in  constructing 
rates  in  the  so-called  Official  Classification  Territory.  The 
rates  used  in  the  illustrations  may  be  expected  to  change 
slightly  from  time  to  time,  but  this  will  not  affect  the 
general  worth  of  the  book,  since  the  relationship  of  points 
is  at  all  times  preserved  to  some  degree,  ^he  difficulties 
attending  the  preparation  of  a  work  in  which  specific  rates 
are  used  can  well  be  appreciated  by  men  actually  engaged 
in  traffic  work. 

In  preparing  this  treatise,  the  authors  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  published  bases  for  rate  construc- 
tion employed  in  Central  Freight  Association,  Trunk 
Line  Association,  and  New  England  Freight  Association 
territories.  In  addition  thereto,  many  railway  officials 
and  traffic  experts  have  been  consulted  and  information 
acquired  through  personal  interviews  and  correspond- 
ence. The  authors  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  of 
the  assistance  received  from  these  sources. 

The  authors  are  under  special  obligation  to  Ralph  E. 
Riley,  of  the  LaSalle  Extension  University,  for  the  assist- 
ance rendered  in  preparing  the  maps  and  diagrams  and 
illustrations ;  to  Asa  Colton,  of  the  same  institution,  who 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript  and  offered 
many  valuable  suggestions ;  and  also  to  Miss  C.  E.  Brant 
for  the  assistance  she  rendered  in  preparing  the  manu- 
script for  the  printer,  and  in  editing  and  revising  proofs 
with  such  care  that  she  corrected  many  inaccuracies  that 
would  otherwise  have  found  their  way  into  the  text. 

C.  C.  McC. 

J.  P.  C. 
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31.  What  18  fhe  basis  for  the  construction  of  rates  on  bur- 
lap bagc^g  from  New  York  to  western  destinations  T 

35.  How  are  the  rates  from  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  adjusted 
with  respect  to  the  rates  from  New  YorkT 

36.  What  minimum  is  observed  in  establishing  the  rates 
from  Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  points  taking  the  same  rates,  to 
western  destinations  f 

37.  Sum  up  the  conditions  affecting  fourth  section  yiola* 
tions  in  this  territory. 
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PBEFACE 

In  offering  this  work  to  the  public,  the  authors  wish 
to  state  that  it  is  designed  with  a  view  to  setting  forth  the 
underlying  principles  and  bases  employed  in  constructing 
rates  in  the  so-called  Official  Classification  Territory.  The 
rates  used  in  the  illustrations  may  be  expected  to  change 
slightly  from  time  to  tune,  but  this  will  not  affect  the 
general  worth  of  the  book,  since  the  relationship  of  points 
is  at  all  times  preserved  to  some  degree,  ^e  difficulties 
attending  the  preparation  of  a  work  in  which  specific  rates 
are  used  can  well  be  appreciated  by  men  actually  engaged 
in  traffic  work. 

In  preparing  this  treatise,  the  authors  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  published  bases  for  rate  construc- 
tion employed  in  Central  Freight  Association,  Trunk 
Line  Association,  and  New  England  Freight  Association 
territories.  In  addition  thereto,  many  railway  officials 
and  traffic  experts  have  been  consulted  and  information 
acquired  through  personal  interviews  and  correspond- 
ence. The  authors  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  of 
the  assistance  received  from  these  sources. 

The  authors  are  under  special  obligation  to  Ralph  E. 
Kiley,  of  the  LaSalle  Extension  University,  for  the  assist- 
ance rendered  in  preparing  the  maps  and  diagrams  and 
illustrations ;  to  Asa  Colton,  of  the  same  institution,  who 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript  and  offered 
many  valuable  suggestions ;  and  also  to  Miss  C.  E.  Brant 
for  the  assistance  she  rendered  in  preparing  the  manu- 
script for  the  printer,  and  in  editing  and  revising  proofs 
with  such  care  that  she  corrected  many  inaccuracies  that 
would  otherwise  have  found  their  way  into  the  text 
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FREIGHT   RATES 

OFFICIAL  CLASSIFICATION  TERRITORY 
AND  EASTERN  CANADA 

INTRODUCTION 

Tekritobial  Description 

In  the  treatise  on  Freight  Classification  it  was  stated 
that  in  many  cases  a  specified  classification  governs  he- 
yond  the  honndaries  of  the  territory  bearing  its  name. 
Under  the  heading  *  *  Official  Classification  Boundaries  and 
General  Application'*  in  the  treatise  on  Freight  Classifi- 
cation it  was  shown  that  in  a  number  of  cases  the  Official 
Classification  governs  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
territory  shown  as  Official  Classification  Territory  in  the 
Atlas  of  Railway  Traffic  Maps}  To  ascertain  the  general 
reason  which  causes  the  *  *  overlap ' '  of  the  Official  Classi- 
fication into  adjoining  territory,  it  will  be  well  to  note  a 
few  of  the  overlaps  as  disclosed  in  the  following  pages. 

1.  The  competition  between  Canadian  lines  serving 
such  cities  as  Montreal  and  Quebec,  Que.,  St.  Johns,  N.  B., 
and  Halifax,  N.  S.,  and  American  lines  serving  North 
Atlantic  Ports,  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  Newport  News, 
Va.,  has  compelled  the  carriers,  in  many  cases,  to  use  the 
Official  Classification  between  points  in  eastern  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

2.  On  the  south  competitive  conditions  prevail  where 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  and  Norfolk  and  Western 


*  See  Map  1,  Aila9  of  RaUvcoy  Traffie  Map$, 
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Railway  (traversing  Southern  Territory)  compete  for 
traffic  to  and  from  the  seaboard  with  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral LineSy  Pennsylvania  Lines,  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
System,  and  other  northern  routes.  In  order  to 
compete  on  an  equitable  basis,  the  rate  adjustments 
^f  the  different  roads  must  be  built  upon  the 
same  lines  and  must  be  subject  to  the  same  rules, 
regulations,  and  classification.  Here  again  we  find  that 
the  limits  of  the  territory  have  been  extended  somewhat. 

3.  Similarly,  on  the  west  certain  competitive  elements 
exist.  On  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  Grand 
Haven,  Manistee,  Ludington,  etc.,  mark  the  termini  of 
several  eastern  rail  routes.  Li  order  to  attract  tonnage 
to  their  rails,  they  have  extended  the  Chicago'  rate  basis 
to  and  from  such  west-bank  ports  as  Milwaukee,  Marin- 
ette, Manitowoc,  and  Kewanee,  Wis.  The  traffic  is 
transported  across  Lake  Michigan  either  as  cargo 
(break-bulk)  freight  or  in  cars  on  car-ferry  boats. 

4.  Still  again,  Chicago,  HI.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Duluth  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  the  other,  are 
rivals  for  rate  supremacy  in  supplying  the  west  and 
northwest  with  products  that  they  require.  As  both  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis  have  for  years  drawn  their  supplies 
from  the  east  under  rates  of  transportation  governed  by 
the  Official  Classification,  it  was  perfectly  natural  that 
the  northern  lines  radiating  from  Duluth  and  St.  Paul 
throughout  the  north  and  northwest  established  routes 
over  which  rates  were  established  governed  by  the  Official 
Classification  which  minimized  advantages  possessed  in 
this  respect  by  the  southern  cities. 

One  word  will  suffice  to  explain  the  so-called  over-lap 
of  these  territorial  rate  adjustments  and  that  is  **  Com- 
petition.'* It  may  be  the  competition  between  carriers 
(such  as  that  between  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 


'  Chica^  it  in  100%  territory. 
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and  tie  Baltimore  &  Ohio  System),  or  between  territories 
(aucli  as    that  between   Canadian  ports    and  ports   in 
this    country),  or  between  transportation  routes   (such 
as  that  between  the  car-ferry  routes  across  Lake  Mich- 
igan  and  the  all-rail  routes  via  Cbieago  and  Chicago 
Junctions),    or    between    municipalities     (such  as    that 
between    Chicago,  111.,    and    Dulnth,    Minn.,    on    traffic 
to  Or  from   the  West).     One   or  all    of  these   phases 
of  Competition  may  account  for  the  extension  of  a  certain 
rate  adjustment  beyond  the  territorial  limits  proper. 

Subdivision  of  Territory 

Official  Classification  Territory  is  divided  into  three 
rate  territories,  having  associations  as  follows:  (1) 
the  New  England  Freight  Association,*  "  which  has  juris- 
diction over  rates  established  or  proposed  on  traffic 
moving  between  points  in  the  New  England  States;  (2) 
the  Trunk  Line  Freight  Association,*  *  which  has  juris- 
diction over  rates  on  traffic  moving  between  points  in 
Trunk  Line  Freight  Association  Territory;  and  (3)  the 
Central  Freight  Association,'' '  which  bas  jurisdiction 
over  rates  on  traffic  moving  between  points  in  that  part 
of  the  middle-western  states  which  is  not  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Trunk  Line  Freight  Association. 

Freight  Assocutioks 

These  associations  are  composed  of  the  principal  roads 
operating  within  or  through  the  respective  territories. 
Like  many  associations,  they  are  comprised  of  principal 
and  subordinate  committees,  the  principal  committee 
asually  being  the  executive  committee,  which  directs  the 
general  administrative  affairs  of  the  association. 

■  L.  H.  Kenttield,  n>airmnn,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
•C.  C.  McCain,  Chairman,  143  Uberty  St-,   New  York,  N.  Y. 
'  Eogene  Morris.  Chairman.  Transportation  BIdg.,  Chicago,  IlL 
•See  Map  S.  AtUu  of  Railicay  Traffic  Maps. 
•gee  Map  ?,  AOtu  of  Aoiluov  Tra^ie  Mave- 
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The  various  business  questions  coming  before  the  asso- 
ciation are  usually  assigned  to  appropriate  committees 
delegated  to  deal  with  such  matters.  The  multiplicity  of 
rate  and  traffic  questions  has  necessitated  the  creation  of 
many  subordinate  committees,  such  as  the  brick  com- 
mittee, the  grain  committee,  the  live  stock  and  dressed 
meats  committee,  the  import  rate  committee,  the  terminal 
and  lighterage  committee,  etc. 

The  membership  of  the  executive  committee  usually 
consists  of  vice-presidents  in  charge  of  traffic  or  the 
chief  traffic  officer,  while  the  other  committees  are  com- 
prised of  such  officers  as  may  be  in  charge  of  particular 
traffic.  The  development  of  these  associations  and  com- 
mittees in  recent  years  has  been  rapid,  particularly  in  the 
freight  departments,  and  there  are  few  roads  at  this  time 
whose  freight  traffic  officers  are  not  members  of  some 
association  or  one  or  more  committees  thereof. 

The  increasing  activities  of  national  and  state  com- 
missions and  the  innumerable  decisions  and  regulations 
emanating  from  these  bodies  have  added  greatly  to  the 
subjects  which  must  necessarily  receive  joint  considera- 
tion by  the  carriers.  It  is  publicly  recognized  that  uni- 
formity in  rates  by  different  routes,  as  well  as  any 
regulations  affecting  the  movement  of  traffic,  is  essential 
in  order  that  there  shall  be  equality  of  charges  and  service 
to  those  who  employ  the  railroads.  It  is  only  through 
some  centralized  association  or  committee  that  these  mat- 
ters can  be  Suitably  arranged  and  adjusted. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  various 
state  commissions  recognize  and  seek  the  co-operation 
of  these  associations  as  a  convenient  medium  for  the 
expeditious  and  uniform  handling  of  matters  affecting 
all  carriers  that  are  members  thereof.  Further,  the 
utility  of  these  associations  is  recognized  by  commercial 
bodies  and  by  a  large  class  of  the  shipping  public  who  now 
understand  that  most  questions  of  rate  adjustment  are 
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of  a  competitive  character,  involving  many  points  com- 
mercially competitive,  and  are,  therefore,  of  concern  to 
many  carriers,  and  that  consideration  and  disposition 
thereof  can  be  most  satisfactorily  conducted  by  confer- 
ence through  these  associations. 

From  the  carriers '  standpoint  it  may  be  said  that  there 
are  few  questions  of  rate  construction  or  traffic  regu- 
lation that  are  now  considered  by  these  associations  inde- 
pendently of  their  relation  to,  or  effect  upon,  commercial 
interests,  and  it  rarely  occurs  that  important  changes  are 
made  which  have  not  to  some  extent  been  a  matter  of 
discussion  with  commercial  bodies,  interested  shippers, 
or  representatives  of  particular  traffic  or  localities. 

These  associations  are  created  and  maintained  by  the 
railroads  for  the  primary  purpose  of  adjusting  all  ques- 
tions of  rate  construction  and  collateral  rules  and 
regulations  which  are  of  common,  competitive  interest 
to  members,  and  to  secure  the  stability  of  reasonable 
rates  and  arrangements  and  the  observance  of  the 
requirements  of  the  law  governing  the  same.  There  are 
no  restrictive  rules  or  penalties  governing  members, 
nor  is  there  any  curtailment  of  each  carrier  ^s  rights 
independently  to  establish  such  rates  and  regulations 
as  it  may  wish. 

These  associations  are  now  recognized  as  an  indis- 
pensable department  of  the  carriers  for  the  convenient 
and  expeditious  handling  of  the  innumerable  subjects 
relating  to  rates  and  traffic  which  must  receive  uniform 
treatment  if  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  law  are 
to  be  met  by  the  carriers. 

Traffic  Characteristics 

This  territory,  in  so  far  as  area  is  concerned,  consti- 
tutes but  one-ninth  of  that  of  the  United  States.  It 
possesses,  however,  all  of  the  attributes  that  make  for 
low  transportation  charges. 
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Natube  of  the  Country 

To  begin  with,  the  nature  of  the  country,  which  is  com- 
paratively level  east  and  west  of  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains, admits  of  an  initial  cost  of  construction  and  a 
subsequent  cost  of  operation  which  are  much  lower,  in  all 
respects,  than  the  high  construction  and  operating  costa, 
combined  with  light  traffic,  in  the  west  and  south. 

Densfty  of  Population 

The  following  tabulation  gives  the  population  of  the 
various  states  comprising  the  respective  rate  associations, 
the  grand  total  constituting  approximately  one-half  of 
the  population  of  this  country. 

NEW  ENGLAND  FREIGHT  ASSOCUTION  TERRITORY* 

Connecticut  1,114,756 

Maine  742,371 

Massachusetts   3,366,416 

New  Hampshire 430,572 

Rhode  Island 542,610 

Vermont 355,956 

Total 6,552,681 

TRUNK  UNE  FREIGHT  ASSOCIATION  TERRITORY 

Delaware   202,322 

Maryland 1,295,346 

New  Jersey  2,537,167 

New  York  9,113,614 

Pennsylvania    7,665,111 

District  of  Columbia 331,069 

Total 21,144,629 


'  It  will  be  noted  in  the  following  tabulation  that  neither  VirginiA  nor 
West  Virginia  is  included  therein,  nor  ia  the  population  of  such  points 
as  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  other  centers  included,  as  it  is 
believed  that  the  states  selected  will  fully  emphasize  the  point  at  issus. 
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OENnUL   FBDQHT  ASSOCIATION   TSBRI10BT 

niinois  5.638.591 

Michigan   2.810.173 

Ohio 4,767.121 

Indiana    2,700,876 

Total 15,916,761 

Grand  total* 43,614,071 

The  following  tabulation  shows  that  the  density  of 
railroad  mileage  and  the  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  nmnber  of  miles  of 
irailroad  for  100  miles  of  territory,  are  equally  as  favor- 
able to  this  section  of  the  country. 

KIW  KKOLAND  FBEIOHT  ASSOCIATION  TEBSTtOSLY 


Proportion 

Number  of 

to  Total 

Miles  per  100 

OfScial 

Mileage 

Square  Miles 

State 

Mileage 

in  U.S. 

of  Territory 

Ck>nnecticot 

.. .     999.04 

.39 

20.73 

Maine  

..  2275.57 

.90 

7.61 

Massachiuetts  . .. 

...  2131.01 

.84 

26.51 

New  Hampshire 

..  1255.85 

.49 

13.91 

Rhode  Island  . . . 

. .     202.96 

.08 

19.02 

Vermont 

..  1073.38 

.42 
3.12 

11.76 

7937.81 

TBUNK  UNB  FBSOHT  ASSOCUTION  TEBSITOBT 

Delaware  33497  .13  17.04 

Maryland 1433.97  .56  1442 

New  Jersey 231467  .91  30.80 

New  York 853415  3.36  17.91 

PoinsylTania 11692.57  461  26.08 

D.  ofC 36.23  .01  60.38 

24346.56  9.58 
*mO  Oansus. 
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CENTRAL   FREIGHT   ASSOCIATION   TERRITOBY 

Proportion  Number  of 

to  Total  Miles  per  100 

Official  Mileage  Square  Miles 

State  Mileage  in  U.  S.  of  Territory 

minois 12142.96  4.79  21.69 

Indiana 7479.31  2.96  20.75 

Michigan 8869.90  3.49  15.42 

Ohio 9158.61  3.61  22.48 

37650.78  14.85 

Grand  total*^ 69452.98  27.88 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  tabulation  that  practically 
all  the  states  have  a  density  of  railroad  mileage  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  10  miles  per  100  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory. The  average  for  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi 
Biver  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  7  miles,  which  indicates 
very  effectively  what  room  there  is  for  expansion  in  our 
railroad  system  as  a  whole. 


SouBCBs  OF  Traffic 

Regarding  industrial  and  commercial  activity,  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  greatest  mining  and  manufactur- 
ing enterprises  of  this  country  are  located  in  this 
territory.  It  is  appropriate,  at  this  time,  to  consider  some 
of  the  more  important  items  that  enter  into  the  heavy 
freight  traflSc  movement  in  this  territory,  in  order  that 
the  reason  for  the  special  adjustments  hereinafter 
described  may  be  appreciated. 

Water  competition  has  had  little  to  do  with  the  scale 
of  rates  employed  in  this  territory,  for  aside  from  that 
afforded  by  the  Great  Lakes,  which  are  usually  available 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  October,  and 
by  the  ocean  between  points  on  the  seaboard,  the  compe- 
tition afforded  by  the  other  waterways,  of  which  the  Ohio 

**  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report,  Bareau  of  Railway  Statlatiea. 
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and  Mississippi  rivers  are  the  most  important,  may  be 
regarded  as  potential,  attracting  little,  if  any,  other  tra£Bo 
than  that  which  is  compelled  to  move  via  those  channels. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  relative  to  the  freight  traffic  movement  of  the 
entire  United  States  for  the  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1913, 
1,144,840,303  tons  of  freight  originated  on  roads  making 
reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  east- 
em,  western,  and  sonthem  territories. 

This  tonnage  was  distributed  as  follows :" 

Products  of  agriculture    214,541,542 

Products  of  animals 43,977,630 

Products  of  the  mines   881,160,472 

Products  of  the  forest   150,783,578 

Manufacturers 259,872,837 

Merchandise 51,649,606 

Miscellaneous  78,606,604 

Total  tons 1,680,592,269 

Of  this  tonnage,  50  per  cent  moved  over  the  lines  in 
Official  Classification  Territory,  the  traffic  being  assigned 
to  the  following  grand  divisions  and  subdivisions,  the 
first  of  which  was  grouped  as  follows : 

The  products  of  agriculture  are  as  follows : 

Grain 33,560,998 

Flour 10,405,707 

Other  mill  products 9,214,938 

Hay   6,190,764 

Tobacco 609,366 

Cotton  1,952,174 

Fruits  and  vegetables 18,570,008 

Other  products  of  agriculture 3,978,446 

Total   84,482,401 

The  tonnage  of  products  of  animals  was  distributed  in 
the  following  manner: 

**  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Railway  Statistics. 
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lAve  stock 5,965,944 

Dressed  meats 3,864,129 

Other  packing-house  products 2,817,396 

Poultry,  game,  and  fish 1,352,017 

Wool 627,764 

Hides  and  leather 1,920,964 

Other  products  of  animals 4,852,831 

Total 21,401,045 

The  products  of  mines  constituted  the  greatest  amount 
of  tonnage  for  any  of  the  single  subdivisions  and  were 
distributed  as  follows: 

Anthracite  coal  115,884,146 

Bituminous  coal 313,347,414 

Coke 38,502,745 

Ores 41,257,363 

Stone,  sand,  and  other  like  products 67,919,391 

Other  products  of  mines 7,907,919 

Total    584,818,978 

The  tonnage  derived  from  forest  products  was  asiugned 
as  follows: 

Lumber  41,212,566 

Other  products  of  forests 12,392,548 

Total 53,605,114 

That  manufacturing  is  engaged  in  to  a  greater  extent 
in  Official  Classification  Territory  than  in  other  terri- 
tories is  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  amoimt  of 
tonnage  of  manufactured  articles  moving  in  this  territory 
was  over  two  times  as  great  as  that  for  the  balance  of 
the  country.    The  tonnage  was  distributed  as  follows: 

Petroleum  and  other  oils 12,141,894 

Sugar 3,731,291 

Naval  stores 617,011 

Iron,  pig  and  bloom. 13,511,613 

Iron  and  steel  rails 3,241,706 
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Other  castings  and  machinery 14,485,301 

Bar  and  sheet  metal  22,893,138 

Cement,  brick,  and  lime 40,814,615 

Agricultural  implements 1,029,887 

Wagons,  carriages,  and  tools 2,806,311 

Wines,  liquors,  and  beers 3,172,048 

Household  goods  and  furniture 1,919,722 

Other  manufactures 52,128,916 

Total   172,493,455 

Merchandise 39,155,369 

Miscellaneous 45,442,700 

Grand  total  (in  tons)   1,001,399,052 

With  such  an  immense  amount  of  traffic  it  is  only  nat- 
ural that  the  rates  in  this  territory  have  been  and  are 
on  a  lower  basis  than  obtains  in  other  sections  of  the 
country.  In  the  subsequent  chapters  it  is  the  author's 
purpose  to  set  forth  the  various  adjustments  or  bases 
for  rate  construction  that  are  employed  in  making  the 
rates  on  which  the  greater  part  of  this  tonnage  is  moved. 


CHAPTER  I 


In  General 

Before  taking  np  the  territorial  and  interterritorial 
adjustment  of  rates,  attention  will  be  given  to  intrastate 
rates  in  those  states  where  the  state  conunissions  have 
provided  scales.  It  will  be  noted  that  fewer  rates  have 
been  prescribed  by  the  state  regulating  bodies  in  this  ter- 
ritory than  in  Western  and  Southern  territories. 

The  scale  of  rates  prescribed  by  the  Illinois  Commis- 
sion is  of  considerable  importance  because  of  the  great 
amount  of  traffic  having  its  origin  and  destination  in  that 
state.  However,  a  considerable  amount  of  traffic  destined 
to  points  in  the  Southeast  moves  from  Chicago  and  re- 
lated points  via  Cairo,  111.,  and  other  Ohio  River  Cross- 
ings. In  such  cases  it  will  be  seen  that  the  intrastate 
adjustment  may  have  an  important  effect  on  the  making 
of  interstate  rates. 

The  only  states  in  this  territory  prescribing  complete 
tables  of  distance  rates  are  Illinois  and  Michigan. 

Ilunois 

The  Illinois  scale  provides  for  ten  classes  numbered 
from  1  to  10,  inclusive,  and  is  governed  by  the  lUinoia 
classification  issued  by  the  public  utilities  commission  of 
that  state. 

A  comparison  of  the  Illinois  rates  with  the  intrastate 
rates  in  Michigan^  and  the  rates  in  Central  Freight  Asso- 
ciation Territory*  shows  the  C.  F.  A.  Zone  C  rates  to  be 


^8m  TkUe  3C. 
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somewhat  Mgher.  It  is  an  interesting  bit  of  history  that 
in  1905  and  1906  the  Illinois  Railroad  and  Warehouse 
Commission  reduced  its  rates  because  they  were  higher 
than  the  Central  Freight  Association  scale.  lu  fact,  the 
rates  from  points  in  Indiana  to  St.  Louis  were  much 
lower  than  those  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis.  Conse- 
quently, a  complaint  was  brought  before  the  Illinois 
Commission  by  the  shipping  interests  of  Chicago  and 
other  Illinois  cities,  which  resulted  in  a  substantial  re- 
daction in  the  existing  rates  and  in  removing  the  dis- 
crimination complained  of.  By  order  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  the  C.  F.  A,  rates  were  increased 
by  15%,  bringing  the  rates  above  those  of  the  lUinois 
mileage  scale. 

(a)     Classification  of  Carriers 

In  the  application  of  the  schedule  set  forth  in  Table  1, 
the  carriers  operating  in  the  state  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  namely,  Class  A  and  Class  B.  Class  A  includes 
the  more  important  lines  in  the  state,  which  are  as  follows : 


Atehiaon,  TopekA  &  Santa  Fe  Ry. 
Baltimore  k  Ohio  R.  K. 
Baltimore     4     Ohio     Southwestern 

R.   R- 
Belt  Hy-  of  Chicago 
CWcago  4  Alton  R-  R. 
Chicago  4  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R. 
Chicago  4  Erie  R.  R. 
Chicago  and  North  Weatem  R/. 
Chicago  4  Western  Indiana  R.  R. 
Chicairo,  BurlinEton  *  Quincy  R.  R. 
Chicago  Great  Western  R.  R- 
CfaicMTO  Heights  Terminal   Transfer 

R.R. 
Chicago  Junction   Ry. 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  ft  St.  Paul  Rv. 
Chicago,  Rock  laland  A  Pacific  By. 
Chicago  Short  Line  Ry- 
Chieago  Terminal   Transfer  R.  R. 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  4   Western 

R.  R. 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  ft  St. 

Louis  Ry. 
Elgin,  Joliet  4  Eastern  Ry. 
Grand  Trunk  Western  Ry. 
lUiDois  Central  R.  R. 


Lake  Erie  ft  Western  R.  R. 

Macoupin  County  Ry. 

Michigan  Central  R,  R. 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  4  Sault  .Sir. 
Marie  Ry. 

Mobile  ft  Ohio  R.  R. 

New  York  Central  R.  R. 

New  York,  Chicago  4  St.  Louis 
R.  R. 

Pennsylvania  Co. 

Peoria  4  Pekin  Union  Ry. 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  4 
St.  Louis  Rv. 

Pittflburgh,  Fort  Wayne  4  Chicago 
Rv. 

St.  X.ouie,  Iron  Mountain  4  South- 
ern Ry. 

St.  Louis  MerehantB  Bridge  Ter- 
minal Ry. 

Southern   Ry. 

Terminal    R.   R.   Association   of   St, 

Terre  Haute  ft  Indianapolis  R.  B. 
Wabaah  By. 
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These  roads  are  compelled  by  law,  in  publishing  their 
rates,  not  to  exceed  the  rates  shown  in  Table  1. 
Class  B  includes  the  smaller  lines : 


Iowa  Central  By. 
Kankakee  k  Seneoa  R.  R. 
La  Salle  A;  Bureau  County  R.  R. 
Litchfield  k  Madison  Rj. 
Louisville  &  Nashyille  R.  R. 
Peoria  Railway  Terminal  Ca 
Quincy,  Omaha  A;  Kansas  City  R.  R. 
St  Louis  &  O'Fallon  Ry. 
St  Louis,  Troy  k  Eastern  R.  R. 
Terre  Haute  &  Peoria  R.  R. 
Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  Ry. 
Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  R.  R. 
Toluca,  Marquette  k  Northern  R.  R. 
Wabash,  Chester  &  Western  R.  R. 
Waukegan  k  Mississippi  Valley  Ry. 


Cktlumet  Western  Ry. 

Chicago  &  Illinois  Midland  Ry. 

Chicago  &  Illinois  Western  R.  R. 

Chicago,  Peoria  &  St  Louis  R.  R. 

Chicago,  Peoria  &  Western  Ry. 

Chicago  Union  Transfer  Ry. 

Chicago,  West  Pullman  k  Southern 
R.  R. 

Davenport,  Rock  Island  &  North- 
western Ry. 

East  St  Louis  Connecting  Ry. 

Galesburg  A,  Great  Eastern  R.  R. 

Illinois  Northern  Ry. 

Illinois  Southern  Ry. 

Illinois  Terminal    R.   R. 

Illinois  Valley  Belt  R.  R. 

Class  B  also  includes  the  electric  interurban  lines.  The 
roads  in  this  class  are  entitled  to  add  10  per  cent  to  the 
rates  shown  in  Table  1  for  Classes  1  to  5,  inclusive,  and 
5  per  cent  to  the  rates  for  Classes  6  to  10,  inclusive,  and 
to  such  commodity  rates  as  may  be  established. 

In  the  event  that  the  name  of  any  of  the  companies  is 
changed  or  that  control  is  assumed  by  another  line,  that 
fact  will  not  serve  to  change  the  class  of  such  railroad 
or  railroads  unless  sanctioned  by  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  of  Illinois. 


TABLE 

1 

Rates  for  Class-A  Roads 

Distances 

Rates* 

IN  Cents  ] 

PEB  100  POUNM 

\ 

Classes 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

2  milcH  uiu! 

un 

dvr 

7.5 

6. 

5.3 

4.5 

3.6 

2.6 

2.3 

2.2 

1.9 

1.8 

4 

ov*-r  2  niiloft 

9. 

7.6 

6.8 

5.3 

4.2 

3.2 

2.9 

2.8 

2.4 

2.2 

6 

»> 

4 

10.5 

9. 

7.5 

6. 

4.8 

4.2 

3.9 

3.7 

3.2 

2.9 

10 

t< 

G 

12. 

10.5 

9. 

6.8 

5.4 

5.1 

4.8 

4.2 

3.7 

3.4 

15 

«. 

10 

13.5 

12. 

10.5 

7.5 

6. 

5.9 

5.6 

4.7 

4. 

3.6 

20 

«» 

15 

^, 

15. 

13.5 

11.3 

8.3 

6.6 

6.3 

6. 

5.1 

4.2 

3.8 

26 

«t 

20 

16.5 

15. 

12. 

9. 

7.2 

6.8 

6.5 

5.6 

4.4 

4. 

30 

«< 

25 

18.1 

15.8 

12.8 

9.6 

7.7 

7.2 

6.9 

6. 

4.7 

4.2 

35 

<t 

30 

19.6 

16.5 

13.5 

10.2 

8.1 

7.6 

7.1 

6.3 

4.8 

4.4 

40 

<< 

35 

21.1 

17.3 

14.3 

10.5 

8.4 

8. 

7.8 

6.5 

5. 

4.6 

45 

<< 

u 

40 

t£         • 

22.6 

18.1 

15. 

10.9 

8.7 

8.5 

8.2 

6.7 

5.2 

4.7 

50 

« 

i$ 

45 

23.3 

18.8 

15.8 

11.3 

9. 

8.7 

8.6 

6.9 

5.4 

4.9 

*  Qovemed  by  the  Illinois  Classiflcatlon. 
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TABLE  1— Continued 
Batis  roR  Clabs-A  Roads 
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6 
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6.3     6.2 
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24.8  20.3   17.3 
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B.6     6.5 
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5.8 

5.2 

S5 
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25.6  21.1   18. 

12.4 

9.9     9.7 

9.3 
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(b)    Application  of  Rates 


In  formulating  rate  schedules  under  this  statute  the 
carriers,  so  far  as  their  local  rates  are  concerned,  ascer- 
tain the  distance  from  one  point  to  another  and  apply 
the  scale  of  rates  prescribed  for  that  distance  for  the 
class  of  carrier  that  is  engaged. 


DiAGBAM   1 


(c)    Joint  Rates 


In  many  instances  joint  rates  are  made  on  si 
mileage  combinations  and  not  by  the  application  of  the 
continuous-mileage  scale.  For  example,  taking  Diagram 
1  to  illustrate  the  point,  the  distance  from  E  to  C  is  shown 
as  60  miles  and  that  from  C  to  D  as  120  miles.  Assuming 
that  the  respective  hauls  were  made  over  separately 
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owned  and  operated  Class-A  roads,  the  through  rates 
would  be  determined  as  follows:' 

Classes 1       2       3       4       5       6       7       8       9      10 

E  to  C  (60  mi.)  24.8  20.3  17.3  12.      9.6     9.5    9.1     7.3    5.8    5.2 
GtoD  (120  mi.)  33.8  26.3  20.8  16.2  13.     12.6  11.7     9.5     7.6    6.8 

(180  mi.) 

Through  rates..  58.6  46.6  38.1  28.2  22.6  22.1  20.8  ^6.8  13.4  12.0 

This  practice  results  in  rates  which  are  materially 
higher  than  those  that  would  obtain  were  the  scale  for 
180  miles  employed. 

(d)    Equalization  of  Competition 

Competition  of  railways  and  transportation  routes 
sometimes  occasion  a  disregard  of  this  procedure,  as 
the  lines  having  the  longer  hauls  are  compelled  to  meet 
or  make  the  same  rates  as  those  established  by  the  direct 
line  and  to  reduce  their  rates  in  order  to  meet  the  com- 
petition of  the  short  line. 

For  illustration,  by  again  referring  to  Diagram  1 
we  see  that  the  distance  via  the  short  line  between 
A  and  D  is  150  miles,  while  by  way  of  C  it  is  240 
miles.  If  the  line  operating  via  C  chooses  to  meet  the 
competition  of  the  short  line,  the  rate  to  any  point  on 
the  long  route  between  A  and  D  must  not  exceed  the 
A-to-D  rate  of  the  direct  line,  or  the  150-mile  scale. 

It  might  so  happen  that  the  rate  via  the  short  line 
from  A  to  D  had  been  lowered  by  water  competition, 
that  is,  that  the  charges  via  the  river  were  so  much 
lower  than  the  rates  via  the  direct  rail  lines  under  the 
regular  mileage  scale  that  the  direct  line  would  be 
compelled  to  reduce  its  figures  materially  in  order 
to  obtain  a  share  of  the  business.  In  this  event  the 
carrier  or  carriers  having  the  circuitous  route  might 
not  be  justified  in  meeting  the  competitive  rates  of  the 


*  UnlcM  otherwise  specified,  the  rates  shown  are  in  cents  per  100  pouada. 
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short  linei  unless  D  were  a  pointy  with  soffioient  traffic 
in  sight  to  offset  the  loss  occasioned  by  reducing  its 
rates  to  the  intermediate  points. 

It  frequently  occurs  that  the  advantage  in  location 
is  so  overwhelming  that  it  cannot  be  met  by  the  indirect 
line.  Take,  for  example,  the  distance  from  E  to  H  via 
the  direct  line,  which  is  shown  on  the  diagram  as  25 
miles,  and  contrast  it  with  the  circuitous  route  via  C 
from  E  to  H,  a  distance  of  125  miles.  In  such  a  case 
it  would  be  policy  for  the  indirect  route  to  forego  the 
traffic  and  to  maintain  the  regular  mileage  scale  at  all 
points  between  E  and  H  via  C. 

In  such  instances  traffic  destined  to  certain  points 
between  C  and  H  could  be  forwarded  from  E  via  H  at 
lower  joint  rates  than  would  obtain  under  the  applica- 
tion of  the  local  scale  via  the  circuitous  routes.  As  an 
example,  assume  that  there  is  a  point  X  located  between 
C  and  H  which  is  10  miles  distant  from  H;  the  first- 
class  rate  would  be  made  as  follows: 

VL\  H    (combination  RATE) 

E  to  H  (25  mi.) 16.5 

H  to  X  (10  mi.) 12. 

E  to  X Through  rate  via  H  28.5 

VIA  c  (continuous  rate) 

E  to  C  (  60  mi.) 
C  to  X  (  55  mi.) 

E  to  X  (115  mi.) Through  rate  via  C  33.1 

Where  competitive  influences  do  not  exist,  such  as  on 
the  line  from  A  to  E,  the  rates  are  made  or  scaled  in 
conformity  with  the  distance  basis  established  by  the 
state  commission ;  that  is,  the  figures  prescribed  for  that 
distance  are  not  exceeded  at  any  station  intermediate  to, 
and  including,  E. 
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MiOHIOAN 


As  disclosed  by  the  Atlas  of  Railway  Traffic  Maps,  the 
upper  part,  or  so-called  upper  peninsula,  of  the  state  of 
Michigan  lies  within  Western  Classification  Territory, 
the  southern  part  or  southern  peninsula  being  in  Official 
Classification  Territory,  and  as  this  work  has  to  deal  with 
that  adjustment,  the  exposition  of  rates  obtaining  in  this 
state  will  be  devoted  largely  to  the  Official  Classification 
rate  structure. 

Practically  everyone  is  well  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  in  the  northern  peninsula  lie  some  of  the  richest 
copper  and  ore  deposits  to  be  found  in  the  world,  and  as 
the  Straits  of  Mackinac  mark  the  terminus  of  the  Official 
Classification  line,  the  Western  Classification  Territory 
lines  have  extended  their  classification  adjustment  east- 
ward to  the  straits,  as  it  is  more  logical  for  them  to  do 
than  to  adopt  the  Official  Classification  of  the  southern 
peninsula  lines. 

While  the  ore  and  copper  deposits  previously  men- 
tioned account  for  the  greater  part  of  the  tonnage  of  this 
state,  coal  is  also  produced  in  considerable  quantity ;  but 
in  the  southern  peninsula,  particularly  the  northern  part 
thereof,  there  is  little  or  no  traffic  of  consequence.  The 
lumber  interests  long  ago  denuded  Michigan  forests  of 
available  timber,  and  at  the  present  time  this  section  is 
popularly  viewed  as  a  recreation  spot  or  playground 
attracting  thousands  of  persons  annually  who  enjoy  the 
effect  of  the  bracing  climate  and  the  recreation  afforded 
by  the  innumerable  lakes  with  which  the  territory  is 
dotted. 

The  leading  manufacturing  cities  of  Michigan  are 
Grand  Rapids,  Lansing,  Saginaw,  Battle  Creek,  Albion, 
Traverse  City,  Muskegon,  Port  Huron,  Wyandotte,  an<l 
Detroit,  and  from  an  inspection  of  the  Atlas  of  Railwai/ 
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Traffic  Maps,  it  will  be  noted  that  these  points  are  for 
the  most  part  located  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties. 

It  is  true  that  Michigan  is  famed  as  a  fruit  raising 
state,  but  the  fact  that  the  movement  of  this  conmiodity 
is  seasonal  does  not  occasion  any  appreciable  effect  upon 
the  general  class-rate  structure  which  has  been  adopted 
by  that  state. 

In  order  to  minimize  these  conditions  and  to  insure  a 
fair  return  without  undue  prejudice  to  shippers,  the 
Michigan  carriers,  in  1895,  promulgated  a  scale  of  rates 
which  are  slightly  higher  for  corresponding  distances 
than  are  the  rates  obtaining  under  the  Central  Freight 
Association  scale.  This  scale  was  based  on  5-mile  rates 
of  progression  from  5  to  100  miles,  inclusive;  on  10-mile 
rates  of  progression  to  and  including  250  miles  and  on 
25-mile  rates  of  progression  to  and  including  450  miles, 
the  maximum  distance  being  indicated  as  500  miles.  The 
rates  range  from  11  cents  on  first-class  traffic  for  5  miles 
to  55  cents  per  100  pounds  for  500  miles,  and  this  scale 
had  been  in  effect  as  a  whole  for  many  years,  although  in 
specific  instances  the  rates  had  been  advanced  in  one 
case  and  reduced  in  others. 

Concurrent  with  the  advance  in  freight  rates  through- 
out Official  Classification  Territory  sanctioned  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  recently,  the  railroad 
commission  of  the  state  of  Michigan  authorized  a  gen- 
eral readjustment  of  the  existing  class  rates  obtaining  in 
that  state.  The  rates  currently  in  effect  are  reproduced 
in  Table  2A. 

In  sanctioning  this  increase,  however,  the  Michigan 
commission,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  alleged 
that  many  points  in  the  state  were  enjoying  preferential 
rates  occasioned  by  the  disregard  of  distance  in  some  in* 
stances,  required  carriers  to  recheck  the  entire  state  rate 
structure,  \\\i\i  the  result  that  the  larger  portion  of  the 
advance  in  rates  in  Michigan  is  due  to  this  recheck. 
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To  serve  this  end,  the  carriers  tabulated  the  result  of 
their  labor  in  a  publication  which,  although  in  the  form  of 
a  basing  book,  is  filed  with  the  Michigan  commission  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  is  used  as  a 


TABLE  2A 
MicmoAN  Class-Rate  Scale 
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CLABSK8 


R25 


R26 


5  miles 

10  miles 

15  miles 

20  miles 

25  miles. 

30  miles, 

85  miles 

40  miles 

45  miles 

50  miles, 

55  miles 

60  miles, 

70  miles, 

80  miles. 

90  miles, 

100  miles. 

150  miles, 

200  miles, 

250  miles, 

300  miles, 

400  miles 

500  miles. 

600  miles, 

700  miles, 

800  miles. 
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23.5 

20 

15.5 

12 

8.5 

6.5 

17 

12.5 

24.5 

21 

16 

12.5 

9 

7 

18 

18 

25.5 

22 

16.5 

13 

9 

7 

18.5 

13 

27 

23 

17.5 

13.5 

9.5 

7.5 

19.5 

14 

28 

24 

19 

14 

10 

8 

20.5 

15 

29 

25 

19.5 

14.5 

10.5 
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21.5 

15.5 

31 

26 

20.5 

15.5 

11 
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22 

16.5 

32 

27 

21.5 

16 

11.5 

9 

23 

17 

83 

28 

22 

16.5 

11.5 
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24 

17.6 

34.5 

29 

23 

17 

12 

9.5 

24.5 

18.5 

35 

30 
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18 

12.5 

10 

25.5 

19 

35.5 

30.5 

23.5 

18 

12.5 

10 

26 

19 

36.5 

31.5 

24.5 

18.5 
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10 
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19.5 

37.5 
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19 

13 

10.5 
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39 

33.5 
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13.5 
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28.5 
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40 

34.5 

26.5 

20.5 

14 
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29.5 
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46.5 

39.5 

31 

23.5 

16 

13 

83.5 

25 

52.5 

44.5 

35 

26 

18.5 

14.5 

38 

28 

55.5 

47 

37 

27.5 

19.5 

15 

40 

29.5 

58.5 

49.5 

39.5 

29.5 

20.5 

16 

42 

31.5 

64.5 

55 

43 

32.5 

22.5 

18 

47 

34.5 

70.5 

60 

47 

35.5 

24.5 

20 

51 

87.5 

76.5 

65 

51 

38 

26.5 

21.5 

55.5 

41 

83 

70.5 

55.5 

41.5 

29.5 

23 

60 

44.5 

85.5 

75.5 

59 

44.5 

31  i 

24.5 

64 

47 

13 
13.5 
14 
-16 
16 
16.6 
17.6 
18 
18.5 
19 
20 
20 
20.6 
21 
22 
22.6 
26 
29 
31 
33 
36 
39.6 
42.6 
46.6 
49.6 
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tariff.  This  publication  indicates,  in  addition  to  the  rates 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  table,  the  distances  between 
varions  junction  points  throughout  the  state,  and  the 
information  is  set  forth  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the 
excerpt  taken  from  the  publication  shown  in  Table  2. 

Pcmts  enumerated  in  the  tariff  are  basing  points; 
points  not  shown  are  designated  as  local  points,  and  it 
is  well  to  consider  at  this  time  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant rules  with  respect  to  the  construction  of  rates  under 
this  form. 

Rtde  1.  Rales  Between  Basing  Points.^ — Rates  between 
basing  points  wijl  be  the  mileage  scale  rates  for  the  distance 
between  the  points  as  shown  in  the  tariff. 

Example. — Rates  from  Alma  to  Owosso,  a  distance  of 
38  miles,  will  be  the  rates  shown  in  Table  2A  for  that  dis- 
tance, which  are  32—27—21.5—16—11.5—9. 

Rvle  S.  Rates  from  Basing  Points  to  Local  Points  for  a 
One-Line  Havl. — ^Rates  from  a  basing  point  to  a  local  point 
located  on  the  same  railroad  will  be  the  mileage  scale  rates 
for  the  actual  distance,  except  the  rates  shall  not  exceed 
rates  to  the  same  point  via  two  or  more  railroads  made  in 
accordance  with  Rule  4. 

Example. — ^From  Kalamazoo  to  Middleville  (a  point  on 
the  M.  C.  R.  R.  between  Grand  Rapids  and  Hastings) 
rates  will  be  computed  by  using  the  mileage  from  Kalamazoo 
to  Hastings,  plus  the  mileage  from  Hastings  to  Grand 
Rapids,  resulting  in  the  following:  36.5 — 31.5—24.5 — 18.5 
— 13 — 10.  The  rates  for  the  actual  Michigan  Central  mile- 
age were  not  used  in  this  case  because  lower  rates  apply 
via  two  lines  in  accordance  with  Rule  4. 

Rvle  S.  Rales  from  Local  Points  to  Basing  Points  for  a 
One-Line  Havl. — Rates  from  a  local  point  to  a  bamg  point 
located  on  the  same  railroad  will  be  the  mileage  scale  rates 
for  the  actual  distance,  except  the  rates  shall  not  exceed 
rates  from  the  same  point  via  two  or  more  railroads  made  in 
accord^mce  with  Rule  5. 

Example. — ^This  is  the  reverse  of  the  Kalamazoo  to 
MidcUeviUe  example  shown  under  Rule  2. 

Rvle  4'    Rates  from  Basing  Points  to  Local  Poinls  for  a 
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Two  or  More  Line  HauL — ^Rates  from  a  basing  point  to  a 
local  point  located  between  two  basing  points  will  be  arrived 
at  by  using  the  mileage  to  that  basing  point  to  which  the 
lower  mileage  is  shown  in  the  tariff  and  adding  thereto  the 
mileage  from  such  basing  point  to  the  other  basing  point, 
subject  to  the  rates  to  the  basing  point  taking  the  higher 
rates  as  minimum. 

Example. — ^From  Otter  Lake  to  Davison  (a  point  on  the 
G.  T.  Ry.  between  Lapeer  and  Flint)  rates  will  be  com- 
puted by  using  the  mileage  from  Otter  Lake  to  Lapeer  plus 
the  mileage  from  Lapeer  to  Flint,  reletting  in  the  following: 
31_26— ^0.5— 15.5— 11— 8.3. 

Rule  6.  Rates  from  Local  Points  to  Basing  Points  for  a 
Two  or  More  Line  HauL — Rates  from  a  local  point  located 
between  two  basing  points  to  a  basing  point  will  be  arrived 
at  by  using  the  mileage  from  that  basjng  point  from  which 
the  lower  mileage  is  shown  in  the  tariff  and  adding  thereto 
the  mileage  to  such  basing  point  from  the  other  basing  point, 
subject  to  the  rates  from  the  basing  point  taking  the  higher 
rates  as  a  minimum. 

Example. — This  is  the  reverse  of  the  Otter  Lake  to  Davi- 
son example  shown  under  Rule  4. 

Rule  6.  Rates  between  Local  Points  on  Same  Railroad. — 
Rates  between  local  points  located  on  the  same  railroad  will 
be  computed  on  the  actual  mileage  from  point  of  origin  to 
destination  as  published  in  individual  lines'  Tables  of  Dis- 
tances, lawfully  on  file  with  the  state  and  interstate  com- 
missions. 

Example. — Rates  from  Chelsea  (a  point  on  the  M.  C. 
R.  R.  between  Ann  Arbor  and  Jackson)  to  Parma  (a  point 
on  the  M.  C.  R.  R.  between  Jackson  and  Albion)  will  be 
the  rates  for  the  actual  mileage  (32  miles),  which  are  31 — 
26—20.5—15.5—11—8,3. 

Rule  7.  Rates  from  a  Local  Point  on  One  Railroad  to  a 
Local  Point  on  Another  Railroad. 

Section  A.  When  there  is  a  route  between  the  origin 
point  and  the  destination  point,  via  which  there  is  only  one 
basing  point  between  them,  i  ates  will  be  arrived  at  by  adding 
the  following: 


^, 


V. 


i  . 
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(1)  Mileage  from  basing  point  beyond  the  origin  point  to 
the  intermediate  basing  point. 

(2)  Mileage  from  the  intermediate  basing  point  to  the 
basing  point  beyond  the  destination  point. 

Example. — ^To  ascertain  rates  from  Potterville  to  Mason, 
add— 

Mileage — Charlotte  to  Lansing 18  miles 

Lansing  to  Rives  Jet 26    '' 

44    " 
Bates— 33— 28— 22— 16.5— 11.5— 9. 

Section  B.  Where  more  than  one  basing  point  is  located 
between  the  origin  point  and  the  destination  point,  rates  will 
be  arrived  at  by  the  mileage  as  indicated  below,  subject 
to  the  rates  f romHhe  basing  point  on  either  side  of  the  origin 
point  from  which  the  higher  rates  apply,  computed  in  ac- 
cordance with  Rule  4  of  tariff,  as  minima: 

(1)  Mileage  from  basing  pobit  on  either  side  of  the  origin 
point  to  basing  point  on  either  side  of  the  destination  point, 
whichever  is  lower. 

(2)  Mileage  between  the  two  basing  points  between  which 
the  origin  point  is  located. 

(3)  Mileage  between  the  two  basing  points  between  which 
the  destination  point  is  located. 

Example. — To  ascertain  rates  from  Crofton  to  Fremont, 
add— 

Mileage— Walton  Jet.  to  White  Cloud. . .  .83  miles 

Kalkaska  to  Walton  Jet 18    '' 

White  Cloud  to  Muskegon 35    " 


136    '' 

Minimum: — Elalkaska  to  Fremont,  computed  in  accord- 
ance with  Rule  4  of  tariff,  is  168  miles,  arrived  at  as  follows: 

Kalkaska  to  White  Cloud 133  miles 

White  Cloud  to  Muskegon 35    " 


.168    " 
Bates— 48.5— 41.5— 32.5— 24.5— 17.5— 13.5. 
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Rules  4  and  7  are  the  most  difficult  to  understand,  and 
in  order  to  assist  the  student,  the  following  two  diagrams 
and  explanations  are  given. 


4tLt.\ 
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In  Rule  4  Diagram,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mileage  upon 
which  the  rate  from  Otter  Lake  to  Davison  is  computed 
is  14  miles  from  Otter  Lake  to  Lapeer  plus  19  miles 
from  Lapeer  to  Flint,  or  33  miles.  Accordingly  the  rate 
from  Otter  Lake  to  Davison  is  on  a  35-mile  basis,  or  on 
a  31-cent  scale,  as  shown  in  Table  2-A  on  page  22.  But 
supposing  the  distance  from  Otter  Lake  to  McGrew  on 
the  Pore  Marquette  to  be  28  miles  instead  of  14  miles, 
and  the  distance  from  McGrew  to  Flint  to  be  8  miles 
instead  of  4  miles ;  then  the  mileage  from  Otter  Lake  to 
Flint  would  be  28  plus  8  or  36  miles,  and  this  distance 
would  have  to  be  considered  as  the  minimum  upon  which 
to  figure  charges  from  Otter  Lake  to  Davison.  If  the 
distance  from  Otter  Lake  to  Flint  were  36  miles,  the  rate 
from  Otter  Lake  to  Davison  would  be  that  for  a  40-mile 
distance,  or  on  a  32-cent  scale. 
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From  Section  B  of  Rule  7^  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
mileage  from  Crofton  to  White  Cloud  is  made  up  of  the 
mileage  from  Kalkaska  to  Walton  Junction  plus  the 
mileage  from  Walton  Junction  to  White  Cloud,  observ- 
ing as  a  minimum  (according  to  Rule  4)  the  mileage  from 
Kalkaska  to  White  Cloud  over  the  Pere  Marquette  Bail- 
road.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  mileage  of  83  from 
Walton  Junction  to  White  Cloud,  is  for  a  two-line  haul ; 
whereas  the  mileage  of  133  from  Kalkaska  to  White 
Cloud  via  Rapid  City  and  Traverse  City,  is  over  the 
Pere  Marquette  only. 
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Ohio 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  state  of  Ohio  enacted  a 
statute  fixmg  the  maximum  charge  for  the  transportsr 
tion  of  property  by  freight  at  5  cents  per  ton  per  mile^ 
to  which  might  be  added  a  reasonable  charge  for  loading 
and  unloading  when  the  service  was  performed  by  the 
carrier. 

The  burden  was  consequently  placed  upon  the  carriers 
to  see  that  their  schedules  were  adjusted  in  conformity 
with  this  law  and  that  the  rates  charged  for  the  move- 
ment of  property  between  given  points  did  not  exceed 
the  maximum  prescribed  by  the  statute.  In  other  words, 
the  state  did  not  prescribe  a  scale  of  rates,  as  is  the  case 
in  Michigan  and  Illinois,  but  simply  established  a  max- 
imum charge  per  ton  per  mile  which  the  carriers  wero 
required  to  observe. 

This  statute,  however,  has  been  repealed  by  the  Ohio 
legislature.     The  rates  are  now  established  by  the  car- 
riers themselves  but  are  subject  to  the  approval  by  the 
public  utilities  commission  of  the  state. 

Indiana 

The  only  remaining  state  included  within  Cea- 
tral  Freight  Association  Territory  is  Indiana.  AMiile 
this  state  has  a  very  active  railroad  commission,  there 
never  has  been  statutory  provision  as  to  the  maximum 
class  rates  applicable  within  the  state.  The  rates  estab- 
lished by  the  carriers  are  subject  to  revision  and  approval 
by  the  state  railroad  commission.  Consequently,  the 
Central  Freight  Association  scale  is  applied  generally 
throughout  the  state  on  intrastate  and  interstate  traflSc. 
Competitive  conditions  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Central  Freight  Association  scale  as  applied  to  traffic  in 
western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  adjacent  to  the 
so-called  Western  Termini. 
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Thb  Central  Fbbioht  Assooution  Scale 

^  So  much  mention  Im,  Wn  made  of  th.  ao^ed 

.Central  Freight  Association  scale  in  connection  with  the 

^fcrastate-rate  adjustments  that  it  seems  desirable  to 

^^vate  this   chapter   to   a   consideration   of   this  very 

^^pox^nt  rate  stmcture. 

^»tc8  within  Central  Freight  Association  Territory, 
exee  j>t;  on  intrastate  traffic  previously  discussed,  are  based 
very  generally  on  the  Central  Freight  Association  scale 
of  ol&^e  rates  which  are  shown  in  Tables  3A,  3B,  and  3C. 

TABLE  3A 

COHHISSION  ZONE-A   SCALE 


^ITCES 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

18.6 

15.5 

12.5 

9.5 

6.5 

5 

19.5 

16.5 

13 

10 

7 

5.5 

20.5 

17.5 

13.5 

10.5 

7 

5.5 

34.5 

29.5 

23 

17.5 

12 

9.5 

35.5 

30 

24 

18 

12.5 

10 

37 

31.5 

25 

18.5 

13 

10.5 

46 

39 

31 

23 

16 

13 

46.5 

39.5 

31 

23.5 

16.5 

13 

47.5 

40.5 

32 

24 

16.5 

13.5 

52 

44 

35 

26 

18 

14.5 

53 

45 

35.5 

26.5 

18.5 

15 

57.5 

49 

38.5 

29 

20 

16 

58.5 

49.5 

39 

29.5 

20.5 

16.5 

60 

51 

40 

30 

21 

17 

62 

52.5 

41.5 

31 

21.5 

17.5 

68.5 

54 

42.5 

32 

22 

18 

64.5 

55 

43 

32.5 

22.5 

18 

69 

58.5 

46 

34.5 

24 

19.5 

70 

59.5 

47 

35 

24.5 

19^ 

78.5 

61.5 

48.5 

36.5 

25.5 

20.5 
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TABLE  3B 

COUHISSION  ZOKE-B  SOALB 


1S.6 
19.5 
31.5 
33.5 


21.6 

17.5 

22.B 

18 

23 

18.6 

23.6 

18.6 

26 

20 

26.5 

20.5 

26.6 

21 

TABLE  3C 
Commission  Zone-C  Scale 


1 

2 

6 

21 

16 

12.6 

8.6 

6.S 

10    

26 

22 

17 

13 

9 

7 

27 

23 

18 

13.6 

9.6 

7.5 

100    

41 

35 

27.5 

20.6 

14.6 

11.6 

42 

36 

28 

21 

16 

11.S 

120    

43 

S6.6 

28.6 

21.6 

15 

12 

44.B 

86 

26,6 

18.5 

14.5 

210    

63 

46 

36.6 

26.6 

18.6 

14.6 

46 

36 

27 

19 

16 

800    

58 

49.6 

88.6 

29 

20.6 

1< 

820    

58 

606 

89.6 

20.5 

21 

1C.B 

400    

64 

54.5 

42.6 

32 

22.5 

48.6 

82.5 

2S 

IS 

66 

68.6 

60.6 

56 

58.6 

69 

44 

4B.G 
46.6 

S3 

84.6 

36 

28 
24 
24.6 

10 

BOO    

ia.B 

47 

36.5 

26 

las 

600   

75.5 

64.6 

60.6 

38 

620    

76.6 

65 

51 

38.6 

27 

3U 

660    

79 

67.6 

68 

89.6 

RATES  WITHIN  CENTRAL  TERRITORT  SBa 

In  the  readjustment  the  carriers  proposed,  in  the  first 
place,  to  divide  C.  F.  A.  Territory  into  three  separate  sec- 
tions or  zones  and  to  nse  three  sq[)arate  scales  of  rates: 

Extracts  fbom  the  C.  F.  A.  Class  Scai^  Case  45. 1.  C.  C.  2&4 

The  prindpal  xone  embraeeB  all  the  territory  on  and  sooth 
of  die  line  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  £nom  Chicago  to 
Detroit^  throng  Kalamazoo  and  Jackson,  31iclL,  and  is  desig- 
nated as  ''Zone  A." 

Zone  B  lies  immediately  north  of  Zone  A  and  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  a  line  ronning  from  Mnskegon,  on  the  east  bank 
of  Lake  Michigan,  eastwardly  across  the  state  through  Green- 
ville, Edmore,  Alma,  Saginaw,  Midland,  Bay  City,  and  San- 
dns^,  Mich.,  to  Lake  Hnron. 

Zone  C  lies  directly  north  of  Zone  B  and  indndes  the  remain- 
der of  the  soathem  peninsula  of  Michigan.  Zone  C  also 
embraces,  via  car-ferry  route,  the  west  banks,  Lake  Michigan 
ports  north  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  namely,  Sheboygan,  Manito- 
woc, Kewaunee,  Green  Bay,  Two  Rivers,  and  Marinette,  Wis., 
and  Menominee  and  Manistique,  Mich.  This  is  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  such  traffic  moves  through  that  part  of  Michigan 
which  is  in  Zone  C  and  via  the  ports  of  Ludington  and  Fnmk- 
fort  (Our  m^nbers  will  do  well  to  indicate  these  zones  on  Map 
2  of  their  Atlas  of  Railway  Traffic  Maps.) 

In  formulating  the  scale  applicable  within  Zone  A  up  to  and 
including  a  distance  of  25  miles,  the  scale  proposed  was  divided 
into  5-mile  blocks.  Beyond  that,  to  and  including  55  miles,  it 
was  divided  into  lO-mile  blocks.  Thence,  up  to  and  including 
a  distance  of  100  miles,  15-mile  blocks.  For  distances  of  over 
100  miles  to  and  including  200  miles,  it  was  divided  into  20-mile 
blocks,  while  for  greater  distances,  25-mile  blocks  were  used. 
The  mileage  blocks  in  the  proposed  scale  were  larger  than  in 
the  existing  scale,  but  that  was  offset  to  some  extent,  at  least, 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  proposed  scale  the  rates  generally  change 
with  every  block,  while  in  the  existing  scale,  they  are  often  the 
same  for  two  or  more  blocks.  The  scale  was  mainly  for  use 
in  connection  with  distances  which  do  not  exceed  475  miles, 
the  Chicago  western  termini  distance. 

For  reasons  not  disclosed  in  the  record,  the  carriers  did  not 
feel  free  to  make  substantial  increases  in  the  fifth-  and  sixth- 
class  rates.  Therefore,  in  constructing  the  scale,  they  began 
with  the  sixth-class  rate  as  a  basis  so  that  they  would  be  better 
able  to  keep  control  of  the  figures  for  the  lower  classes  and  to 
avoid  heavy  increases  and  severe  disturbances.  They  started 
with  3  cents  per  100  pounds  as  a  reasonable  sixth-class  rate  for 
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5  miles  and  less.  That  had  been  the  sixth-class  rate  prior  to 
the  5  per  cent  increase  made  in  1914.  To  arrive  at  the  aixth- 
elaes  rate  for  distances  greater  than  5  miles,  one-half  cent  was 
added  for  each  mjccesijive  mileage  block.  If  2.5  cents  instead 
of  3  cents  had  been  taken  as  the  sixth-class  base  rate  for  5  miles, 
a  progression  of  one-half  cent  for  each  mileage  block  would  have 
brought  about  radical  reductions  in  the  present  rates  for  the 
greater  distances.  While  if  3.5  cents  had  been  used,  the  increases 
for  the  greater  distances  would  have  been  more  than  the  ear- 
riera  were  inclined  to  propose.  The  first-class  rate  for  5  miles 
was  fixed  at  II  cents,  as  that  seemed  reasonable  compared  with 
firet-class  rates  of  11.6  cents  in  Michigan,  10.5  cents  in  Illinois, 
for  one-line  hauls,  10  cents  in  New  England,  Zone  A,  and  12 
cents  in  New  England,  Zone  B. 

Following  what  appeared  to  be  the  prevailing  practice,  the 
second-class  rate  was  made  85  per  cent  of  the  first-class  rate, 
or  9.5  cents.  The  thii-d-e!ass  rate,  largely  as  a  matter  of  com- 
promise, was  fixed  at  7  cents,  or  .4  cents  less  than  the  present 
C.  F,  A.  scale.  Temporarily  skipping  fourth  class,  the  fifth- 
class  rate  was  arbitrarily  made  4  cents,  which  was  the  rate  prior 
to  the  5  per  cent  increase  and  which  happened  to  be  130  per 
cent  of  the  sixth-class  rate.  The  fourth-class  rate  was  then 
made  165  per  cent  of  the  sixth  claBS,  or  5  cents,  which  was  one 
cent  less  than  that  in  the  C.  F.  A,  scale  prior  to  the  5  per  cent 
increase.  The  rates  for  5  miles  were  then  seen  to  be  related 
to  the  sixth-class  rate  according  to  the  following  per  cent. 


Having  arrii'ed  at  the  sixth-class  rate  for  all  distances  in 
accordance  with  the  foregoing  nUe  of  progression,  the  rates  for 
higher  classes  in  each  mileage  block  beyond  the  first  block,  to 
and  including  the  200-mile  blocks,  were  uniformly  based  on  the 
above  percentages  of  the  sixth-class  rates.  If  the  above  per- 
centaf^es  had  been  used  for  distances  of  "475  and  over  450 
miles,"  the  resulting  rales,  when  applied  between  Buffalo  and 
Chicago,  would  not  have  cleared  the  existing  rates  between 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Chicago.  For  instance,  the  first-class 
rates  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago  would  have  been  60  cents, 
whereas  the  existing  first-class  rate  from  Chicago  to  Rochester 
is  58.3  cents,  and  from  Rochester  to  Chicago,  55.2  cents.  In 
order  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  the  percentage  relation  observed 
in  the  scale  for  all  distances  over  450  miles  was  as  follows ; 

4         5         6 

146     120     100 
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7Iii8  arrangement  resulted  in  the  first-class  rate  of  51  cents 
foxr    ^he  distance  between  Chicago  and  Buflfalo,  and  prevented  a 
^ol^tion  of  the  long-and-short-haul  rule.     For  distances  over 
200    miles  to  and  including  450  miles,  no  definite  percentage  rela- 
to  sixth-class  rates  were  observed,  but  the  spread  in  the 
between  the  200  and  the  450-mile  blocks  was  distributed 

over  the  intervening  blocks, 
e  Zone-B  scale  was  made  one-half  cent  higher  on  sixth-class 
tbs^n.  the  Zone-A  scale,  and  the  Zone-C  scale  one  cent  higher  on 
class  than  the  Zone-B  scale.  The  rates  on  the  higher  classes 
l>oth  of  these  scales  are  based  upon  the  sixth-class  rate  sub- 
sta-xx-fially  as  in  the  Zone-A  scale.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Zone-B 
is  probably  about  5  per  cent  higher  than  the  Zone-A  scale 
the  Zone-C  scale  about  8  per  cent  higher  than  the  Zone-B 

should  be  understood  that  these  scales  are  not  published  in 


but  are  merely  the  basis  used  in  constructing  the  published 

The  carriers  did  not  undertake  to  compute  distances 

^        cen  aU  points  in  C.  P.  A.  Territory  for  use  in  applying 

^"^s     scale.    That,  it  was  said,  would  have  been  an  enormous 

ta^lc,  and,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  not  worth  the  time  and 

®^I>oiase  required  to  perform  it.    The  distances  that  were  com- 

p^t;o<i  totaled  about  400,000  in  number  and  required  the  work 

^^     ^   large  clerical  force  for  several  months.     Distances  were 

^^^^I^uted  between  all  points  on  the  same  road  and  between  a 

*^:;^Ko  number  of  so-called  ** basing  points"  on  diflferent  roads. 

Tlio     basing  points  comprise  most  of  the  common  or  junction 

P^ii=its  in  C.  P.  A.  Territory  and  a  number  of  local  points  includ- 

^^S    all  branch-line  termini. 

l^ii   computing  the  distances,  the  shortest  workable  route  in 

eaclx   case  was  ordinarily  used,  and  the  distances  thus  obtained 

'^i:'^  employed  in  arriving  at  rates  for  the  longer  routes  between 

ttc  Same  points.    However,  in  some  cases  certain  other  consider- 

attona  wMch  were  deemed  to  be  controlling  prompted  the  use 

^*  ^^x>xites  other  than  the  short  routes  as  bases  for  computing  tiie 

^^^t^nces.    Por  instance,  if  the  short  route  involved  a  two-lino 

J^^,  it  was  not  used  if  either  of  the  lines  composing  it  had  a 

long^er  but  reasonably  direct  route  of  its  own  between  the  points. 

Saving  discussed  the  proposed  scales  and  the  methods 
o£  arriving  at  distances,  it  is  now  in  order  to  see  how 
tb^  two  v^ere  used  in  detennining  the  actual  rates 
Ijctween  given  points. 
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For  one-line  hauls  of  distances  up  to  and  including  70  miles, 
the  scale  was  strictly  applied,  that  is,  in  accordance  with  the 
actual  distance,  but  actual  distance  is  not  applied  via  one-line 
hauls  more  than  70  miles  or  for  hauls  of  any  length  over  two  or 
more  lines  except  between  basing  points.  In  the  two  latter 
cases  the  rates  between  the  various  basing  points  are  arrived 
at  by  applying  the  scale  in  accordance  with  the  actual  distance, 
and  the  rate  to  or  from  any  intermediate  point  is  the  same  as  the 
rate  to  or  from  the  basing  point  next  beyond,  no  matter  how 
far  beyond. 

The  application  of  the  scale  can  possibly  be  better  understood 
from  a  diagram  shown  below  and  from  the  explanation  which 
follows : 

One-Line  Haul 
0       10       25       50       70      90     110 


hmJ^H 


X  is  a  point  of  origin. 

The  figures  above  the  horizontal  line  denote  the  distaniM 
miles  from  x. 

a,  b,  e,  and  d  are  local  points  of  destination,  within  70  miles 
of  X.    To  these  points  of  destination  the  scale  is  strictly  applied. 

f  is  a  jonction  point  with  a  connecting  line,  which  may  be  110 
miles  from  x.  It  is  a  basing  point,  and  under  the  carriers'  rule 
of  application  it  is  the  first  point  beyond  d  to  wbich  a.  rate  is 
published  in  accordance  with  the  scale  and  distance. 

e  is  r,  local  point  between  d  and  f,  which  under  the  carriers' 
rule  takes  the  same  rate  as  f,  namely,  the  rate  for  "120  and 
over  100"  miles.  If  the  scale  were  applied  in  accordance  with 
the  distance,  e  would  be  given  the  rate  for  "100  and  over  85" 
miles.  This  situation  represents  what  the  carriers  call  an 
"inflation." 

Except  as  to  cases  where  it  would  interfere  with  group  and 
basing-point  rat<s,  the  carriers  have  agreed  to  amend  their  tariflb 
and  for  single-line  distances  of  over  70  miles  not  to  apply  the  f 
rate  to  o  if  it  results  in  charging  e  with  more  than  is  provided 
by  the  scale  for  that  distance. 

A  diagram  illustrating  the  situation  on  a  two-  or  1 
haul  appears  below: 


76/     ( 
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X  18  a  point  of  origiiL 

The  filgareB  above  tiie  horizontal  line  denote  distances  in  miles 
from  z. 
b,  f  ,  and  h  are  basing  points  at  junction  with  connecting  lines. 
d  SLnd  dd  are  local  basing  points  on  the  line  of  the  second  ear- 
ner and  distant  75  miles  and  90  miles  respectivdy  from  x.    dd 
IB  also  the  terminns  of  a  branch  line.    These  are  the  first  points 
heycmd  b,  to  whicJiy  under  the  carriers'  nde  of  application,  a 
rate  is  published  in  strict  accordance  with  the  scale. 

[I^e  basing  points  f  and  h  are,  respectively,  91  miles  and  141 
™teB  from  X,  and  are  the  only  points  beyond  d  to  which,  under 
^  carriers*  rule  of  application,  the  scale  is  strictly  applied. 

^  %  and  g  are  representative  local  points  between  basing  points 

*^4  distant,  respectively,  65,  86,  and  92  miles  from  x.    In  each 

^^  they  take  the  rate  applicable  to  the  basing  point  beyond, 

l^  d,  f,  or  h,  regardless  of  what  the  scale  provides  for  their 

f^^^ctive  distances.    ThCTe  would  be  no  ** inflation'*  at  c  or  e, 

r^  there  would  be  at  some  points  between  b  and  c,  and 

^  ^ome  points  between  d  and  e,  because  the  distances  exceed 

^?  mileage  block.    ThCTe  would  also  be  ** inflations"  at  some 

^J^jj^ts  between  f  and  h.    It  will  be  observed  that  the  distance 

^*^een  f  and  h  is  50  miles  and  that  g,  but  one  mile  beyond  f , 

^^Jiarged  the  rate  applicable  to  h,  which  is  that  for  ''160  and 

l^"er  140"  miles.    If  the  scale  were  strictly  applied,  there  would 

^  three  breaks  in  the  rates  at  points  between  f  and  h ;  that  is, 

r*^«^  would  be  rates  for  points  *' 100  and  over  85"  miles,  ''120 

^^  over  100"  miles,  and  "140  and  over  120"  miles.    If  x,  the 

^^iit  of  origin,  does  not  happen  to  be  a  basing  point,  there  is 

^  ftirther  "inflation"  in  each  of  the  cases  referred  to,  because 

^  ^ould  take  the  rate  applicable  from  a,  a  basing  point,  just 

ll^  6  takes  the  rate  applicable  to  f ;  and  the  rate  from  any  point 

J^^^^^een  a  and  b  to  any  point  between  b  and  d  would  be  the  rate 

*^a  to  d. 

.when  the  rates  to  two  near-by  basing  points  are  the  same* 

^^  points  between  them  take  the  same  rates  as  the  basing  points. 

^hese  rules  or  methods,  with  some  modifications,  were  used 

S^eitiUy  in  constructing  the  proposed  rates,  and,  as  will  later 

^Pear,  the  group  system  of  rate  making  was  also  employed. 

»     ^^tes  at  present  in  effect,  and  which  generally  have  been  in 

10  ^^  for  many  years,  except  for  the  5  per  cent  increase  made  in 

*9l4:,  were  made  in  substantially  the  same  manner.   However,  the 

^^^flations"  in  the  present  rates  are  said  by  the  carriers  to  be 

Biore  numerous  and  more  marked  than  they  are  in  the  proposed 

Tate%.   To  publish  to  and  from  every  point  in  C.  P.  A.  Territory 

rates  strietiy  accordingly  to  scale  and  distance  would  necessi- 
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upwards  of  a  thousand).  Bates  to  local  points  are  not 
considered  at  these  meetings,  being  taken  care  of  by  the 
following  rule: 

Bates  to  any  point  not  named,  but  which  is  directly  between 
two  points  to  which  rates  are  named,  will  be  the  same  as  the 
rates  named  to  such  two  points,  unless  the  rates  to  such  two 
points  are  not  the  same,  in  which  case  the  rate  to  the  point 
involved  will  be  that  applicable  to  the  point  to  which  the  higher 
rate  is  published.^ 

Diagram  2  has  been  prepared  to  indicate  the  procedure 
that  is  commonly  employed.  In  this  diagram  are  shown 
a  few  of  the  junction  or  common  points  and  the  short- 
line  distance  between  such  points.  Assuming  that  the 
rate  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  were  involved,  representatives 
of  the  Central  Freight  Association  lines  operating  from 
St.  Louis  would  meet  and  submit  data  indicating  the 
distance  via  each  of  the  lines  and  their  connections  to  all 
Central  Freight  Association  junction  and  base  points. 

With  this  data  before  them,  the  representatives  would 
determine  on  what  scale  the  rates  would  be  published  to 
the  common  points  and  whether  or  not  their  lines  would 
participate  in  the  traflSc,  for  the  route  via  one  or  more  of 
the  initial  lines  might  be  so  circuitous  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  engaging  therein. 

Taking  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  as  a  destination,  the  distance 
is  such  as  to  warrant  the  application  of  the  250-mile 
scale.  As  this  city  is  of  considerable  importance  both  as 
a  consuming  point  and  as  a  manufacturing  center,  this 
scale  of  rates  would  be  fixed  as  the  scale  to  that  point, 
and  rates  to  intermediate  points  via  workable  routes  to 
Indianapolis  would  be  established  which  would  not 
exceed  this  scale. 

The  rates  so  established  would  then  be  observed  as 
minimum  rates  as  far  back  towards  the  originating  point 
?••  the  next  common  point,  the  distance  to  which  war- 

^The  tame  ruU  maj  be  observed  for  intermediate  points  of  origin. 
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ranted  the  application  of  a  lower  scale.  On  the  line  of 
the  VandaUa  Railroad,  this  would  be  at  Greencastle,  the 
distance  to  which  is  202  miles,  warranting  the  applica- 
tion of  the  210-mile  scale.  As  the  point  itself  is  of  minor 
importance  from  a  traffic  viewpoint,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  distance  would  be  slightly  inflated  and  the  230-mile 
scale  applied  to  preserve  a  relative  alignment  of  rates 
(avoiding  abrupt  increases)  as  compared  with  the  Indian- 
apolis rates  and  to  enable  the  more  circuitous  routes  to 
participate  in  the  traffic. 

The  results  of  the  labors  of  these  committees  are  then 
tabulated  and  arranged  in  convenient  form  in  what  is 
known  as  a  ** basing  book**  or  a  ** basing  sheet.**  This 
issue  shows  all  of  the  common  points  or  junction  points 
in  the  territory  and  either  the  specific  rates  to  apply 
thereto  or  the  names  of  the  base  points  of  the  group 
rates  that  are  to  be  applied. 

Gbouping  of  Points 

Owing  to  the  density  of  railroad  mileage  in  this  ter- 
ritory, the  numerous  intersections  of  the  lines  comprising 
the  system  have  created  a  thousand  and  more  of  these 
junction  points,  many  of  which  are  closely  situated  to 
each  other.  Particularly  in  so  far  as  long  hauls  are 
concerned,  some  of  them  fall  within  the  same  distance 
from  a  given  point  of  origin. 


Diagram  3 

In  Diagram  3  the  distance  from  A  to  each  of  the  junc- 
tions indicated  (except  G)  is  in  excess  of  425  miles  and 
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the  application  of  the  450-mile  scale  is  warranted, 
committee  would  not,  however,  indicate  a  specific  s 
of  rates  to  all  of  these  junctions,  but  it  would  take  B 
the  base  point  and  show  the  450-mile  scale  opposite 
in  the  table  of  base  rates. 


From  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  TO 

B 
G 


1 


Rates  in  Cents  per  100  Pounds 

Classes 
2  3  4  6 


61 
60 


52 
51 


41 
40 


30.5 
30 


21.5 
21 


ft 

e 
as 
it 


In  the  body  of  the  basing  book  the  application  of  these 
rates  to  the  other  junctions  would  be  provided  for  as 
follows : 

To  Rate  Basis 

B  B 

C  B 

D  B 

E  B 

P  B 

G  G 


For  the  purpose  of  further  illustrating  the  rate-making 
method  employed  in  this  territory,  we  will  assume  that  it 
is  desired  to  constinict  a  rate  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to 
stations  on  the  line  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton 
Railway.  Accordingly,  in  Diagram  4,  we  have  indicated 
the  more  important  junction  points  upon  this  line  and 
the  distance  that  they  are  removed  from  Cincinnati  via 
this  route.  In  cases  where  this  route  is  not  the  short 
line,  the  short  line  has  been  indicated  together  with  the 
distanfce  via  such  route. 

The  first  junction  point  north  of  Cincinnati  shown  in 
this  figure  is  Hamilton,  Ohio.  Consequently,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railway 
and  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Rail- 
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way,  in  preparing  their  minimum-rate  sheets,  would  hold 
this  point  on  the  Central  Freight  Association  25-mile 
scale  and  intermediate  points,  that  is,  those  between 
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Cincixmati  and  Hamilton^  would  be  accorded  their 
respective  distance  rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate  to  Hamil- 
ton, to  observe  the  long-and-short-hanl  clause  of  the  Act. 
For  example,  the  representative  distance  from  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  to  stations  intermediate  to  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
via  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railway,  are  as 
follows : 


Miles  Stationjb 

2.6 Brighton,  Ohio 

3.4 Fairmount 

5.5 Cumminsville 

6.6 Winton  Place 

7.6 Ivorydale 

8.5 Elmwood  Place 

9.4 Carthage 

10.6 Hartwell 

11.2 Maplewood 


Miles  Stations 

11.8 Wyoming 

12.8 Park  Place 

13.6 Woodlawn 

15.0 Glendale 

17.1 Crestvue 

18.6 Muhlhauser 

19.2 Stockton 

22.8 SchenckB 

24.0 Lindenwald 


The  rates  to  these  stations  would  be  published  on 
approximately  the  following  figures : 


From  CiBfciNXAXi, 
Ohio,  to 


Rates  in  Cents  peb  100  Pounds 

Classes 

1  2  3  4  5 


Brighton,   O.    . . . 

Fairmount 

Cumminsville,  O. 
Winton   Place    . . 

Ivorydale 

Elmwood  Place   . 

Carthage    

Hartwell   

Maplewood    

Wyoming 

Park  Place  

Woodlawn   

Glendale    

Crestvue    

Mulhauser 

Stockton    

Schencks    

Lindenwald  

Hamilton 


18.5      15.5      12.5        9.5 


19.5      16.5      13         10 


6.5        5 


5.5 


20.5      17.5      13.5      10.5 


5.5 


22         18.5      14.5       11 


23  19.5       15.5       11.5 


7.5        6 


8 


6.6 


It  should  be  understood  as  concerns  the  scaling  of 
rates  to  local  stations  that  one  company  does  not  permit 
another  company  to  employ  the  same  practice  in  so  far 
as  its  local  stations  are  concerned.    In  other  words,  a 
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joint  rate  from  some  point  near  Cincinnati  on  one  of 
its  connections  to  Mnlhanser,  for  example,  would  be 
made  not  by  applying  the  Central  Freight  Association 
scale  for  the  continuous  distance  but  by  applying  the 
authorized  common-point  basis ;  that  is,  we  will  say  the 
Aurora  (Ind.) -Hamilton  (Ohio)  basis,  which  we  will 
assume  is  on  a  50-mile  scale  and  upon  which  would  be 
made  the  rates  from  any  point  on  the  connection  between 
Cincinnati  and  Aurora  to  any  point  on  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railway  between  Cincinnati  and 
Hamilton  regardless  of  how  much  less  the  distance  might 
be. 

Again,  particularly  as  concerns  very  short  joint  hauls, 
rates  are  made  on  full  combinations,  that  is  on  local  rates 
for  the  respective  distances,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
mileage  prorate  of  the  junction  point  to  junction-point 
rates  does  not  yield  a  suflScient  sum  to  cover  the  cost 
of  handling. 

By  such  means,  each  road  is  able  to  keep  its  local  terri- 
tory inviolate  and  to  maintain  a  lower  scale  of  rates,  up 
to  certain  distances,  than  can  competitors  from  the  same 
points. 

There  are  many  instances  such  as  was  illustrated  in 
a  preceding  chapter  where  lines  are  forced  to  forego  and 
waive  trafiBc  between  given  points.  The  map  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railway  indicates  a  number 
of  points  on  the  main  line  from  Cincinnati  to  Toledo, 
and  also  several  junction  points  on  the  Delphos  division, 
from  Dayton  to  Manndale,  inclusive.  Sidney  and  Ver- 
sailles, for  example,  are  on  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway,  by  way  of  which  line  the 
points  are  18  miles  apart,  while  by  the  Cincinnati,  Ham- 
ilton &  Dayton  Railway,  by  way  of  Dayton,  the  route  is 
79  miles  in  length,  while  by  way  of  Ottawa  and  East 
Manndale,  it  is  even  greater  and  consequently,  the  Cin- 
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cinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railway  does  not  attempt  to 
meet  the  short-line  rates  at  these  points. 

The  next  common  point  beyond  Hamilton  is  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  the  ronte  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton 
Railway  makes  the  short-line  distance  of  59  miles.  Con- 
sequently, the  60-mile  scale  is  applied  nnder  the  rule  that 
where  the  exact  distance  is  not  shown,  the  scale  for  the 
next  higher  distance  is  used.  The  rate  to  Dayton  so 
established,  as  in  the  case  of  Hamilton,  makes  a  maximum 
which  may  not  be  exceeded  to  intermediate  points,  and 
which  must  be  observed  by  all  Cincinnati-Dayton  lines 
that  desire  to  participate  in  the  traffic. 

As  far  as  the  main  line  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton  Railway  is  concerned,  the  same  procedure  is  fol- 
lowed up  to,  and  including,  Toledo,  Ohio,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  at  the  more  distant  points,  such  as  Tontogany, 
Deshler,  Ottawa,  and  Lima,  the  actual  mileage  may  be 
slightly  inflated  or  increased.  Thus,  for  example,  while 
Tontogany  would  be  entitled  to  a  190-mile  scale  under  a 
strict  application  of  the  short-line  mileage  rule,  the 
absence  of  direct-line  competition  from  Cincinnati  would 
enable  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railway  to 
hold  this  point  upon  the  same  basis  as  Toledo  (210 
miles).-  Then,  again,  while  Deshler  apparently  should 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  170-mile  scale,  the  distance 
could  be  inflated  from  20  to  30  miles,  resulting  in  the 
application  of  the  190-mile  or  200-mile  scale,  as  the 
officials  or  representatives  of  this  line  may  elect,  for  the 
same  reasons  as  those  advanced  in  the  case  of  Tontogany. 

This  practice  is  absolutely  essential,  for  if  it  were  not 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  actual  distance  were  applied 
in  each  case  and  the  long-and-short-haul  clause  strictly 
observed,  an  endless  process  of  tearing  down  the  rate 
structure  would  be  brought  about,  resulting  in  a  very 

'Ab  there  in  no  scale  of  rates  for  201  miles,  the  distance  shown  on  the 
map,  rates  for  210  miles  would  be  applied. 
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low  scale  of  rates,  and  many  carriers  wonld  be  compelled 
to  forego  traffic  which  in  many  cases,  although  yielding  a 
low  rate,  contributes  in  no  small  measure  to  their 
revenues. 

To  appreciate  competitive  conditions,  it  may  be  seen 
from  Diagram  4  that  the  distance  to  Ironton,  Ohio,  via 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railway  is  224  miles 
as  contrasted  with  134  miles  via  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
Railway,  which  is  the  direct  line.  Consequently,  the 
absence  of  direct-line  competition,  in  so  far  as  the  Nor- 
folk and  Western  Railway  is  concerned,  enables  it  to 
hold  a  rate  on  a  somewhat  higher  basis  than  would 
ordinarily  obtain  (approximately  the  180-mile  scale). 
This  permits  the  circuitous  route  (the  Cincinnati,  Hamil- 
ton &  Dayton  Railway)  to  make  its  rate  much  higher  than 
^ould  be  required  were  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway 
to  observe  the  actual  distance. 

At  Xenia,  Ohio,  may  be  seen  a  situation  that  frequently 

^^ses.    It  will  be  observed  from  the  route  of  the  Pitts- 

^^gh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway  that  the 

^^al  distance  is  65  miles  (indicated  by  the  light  line) 

o  ^  <iontrasted  with  79  miles  via  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 

1     -t^ayton  Railway.     On  the  route  of  the  former  line, 

^Hs^^ver,  Xenia  is  intermediate  to  Dayton.    As  Dayton 

^^^^  infinitely  more  importance  so  far  as  traffic  is  con- 

^^"^^^^ed,  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 

^*  ^^  ways  shrinks  or  decreases  the  rate  that  would  obtain 

the  actual  distance  at  Xenia  and  observes  the  60- 

^^^^^^^^   scale   thaf  the    Cincinnati,    Hamilton   &    Dayton 

IR^^^^way  publishes  to  Dayton.    Consequently,  as  the  Pitts- 

b^^^^h,    Cincinnati,    Chicago    &    St.    Louis   Railway   is 

-  cO^^^peting  with  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Rail- 

^^y  for  Dayton  business,  the  latter  road  retaliates  by 

tiv^eting  the  60-mile  scale  via  Dayton  to  Xenia.    Similarly, 

i\ie  short  line  between  Cincinnati  and  Washington  Court 
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House  or  Chillicothe  is  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South- 
western Railway.  At  Washington  Court  House,  it  makes 
the  rates  on  the  80-mile  Central  Freight  Association  scale, 
while  at  Chillicothe  the  rates  are  held  on  practically 
the  actual  distance  or  the  100-mile  scale.  In  both 
instances  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railway 
meets  these  figures. 


CHAPTEE  m 

BATB  WiTUlM  GEMTRAI.  VREIOHT  ASSO0IATION-Coiiti««^ 

Equalization  of  Competition 

In  Table  3  are  shown  only  the  regular  scales  where 
the  mileage  is  indicated.  There  are  tariffs,  howler,  that 
have  from  two  to  three  hundred  modifications  of  this 
scale,  either  increasing  or  decreasing  the  rates  on  one 
or  more  of  the  various  classes.  These  scales  are  known 
as  **  split  scales, '*  a  better  term,  perhaps,  being  **  com- 
promise scales,''  and  are  the  result  of  an  attempt  to 
equalize  the  competition  of  localities,  of  carriers,  or  of 
commodities.    The  following  example  illustrates  this : 

C  to  Mites      B    2^  n lies         A     20  miles    D 


Diagram  5 


Let  A  and  B  represent  small  localities  at  which  brick 
kilns  are  located,  these  points  being  25  miles  apart. 
Assume,  then,  that  the  brick  moves  under  the  sixth-class 
rate  and  that  the  directions  of  the  movement  are  east- 
bound  and  westbound  according  to  Diagram  5.  On  west- 
bound traflSc  to  C,  which  is  20  miles  from  the  kiln  located 
at  B,  B  would  have  an  advantage  of  1.5  cents  per  100 
pounds  over  A,  while  on  eastbound  traffic  to  D  the 
reverse  would  be  the  case.  Further  assuming  that  the 
industry  at  B  is  served  by  two  lines,  thus  opening  up 
to  it  a  much  larger  territory  than  is  given  to  A,  and 
presuming  that  the  territory  east  of  A  is  well  supplied 

39 
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with  brick,  the  field  of  the  manufacturer  operating  at 
A  must  be  confined  to  the  west,  where  he  must  compete 
with  the  manufacturer  at  B.  To  do  so  on  an  equitable 
basis,  it  follows  that  he  cannot  concede  his  rival  an 
advantage  of  1.5  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  30  cents  per 
ton.  Accordingly,  he  seeks  out  the  traffic  manager  of 
the  road  upon  which  he  may  be  located  and  presents 
the  facts  to  him. 

Aside  from  the  brick  kiln  at  A,  there  is  little  or  no 
traffic  involved.  As  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  traffic 
manager  to  foster  and  develop  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
industries  on  the  lines  that  he  represents,  a  compromise 
scale  may  be  decided  upon  by  a  reduction  of  the  sixth- 
class  rate  to  the  same  figure  as  that  applied  from  B, 
maintaining  the  other  classes  on  the  normal  basis.  This 
policy,  while  enabling  the  brick  manufacturers  to  compete 
on  equal  terms,  does  not  disturb  the  rates  on  ordinary 
merchandise  traffic,  because  the  rates  for  the  higher 
classes  are  not  depressed  but  are  maintained  upon  the 
required  mileage  basis.    For  example : 

Claascs 1 

B  to  C   (20  mi.) 22 

A  toC  (45  mi.) 27.5 

What  is  true  in  this  case  is  true  in  the  case  of  any  other 
commodity,  locality,  or  carrier.  Consequently,  the  prac- 
tice has  resulted  in  the  depression  of  various  class  rates. 
This  accounts  for  the  modifications  of  the  regular  Central 
Freight  Association  scale  which  may  be  encountered  from 
time  to  time.  It  may  be  the  second-class  rate  in  one  case, 
the  third-class  rate  in  another,  or  the  sixth-class  rate,  as 
in  the  illustration.  The  general  practice,  however,  is  to 
establish  specific  commodity  rates  and  not  disturb  the 
class-rate  adjustment. 

To  branch-line  points  especially,  rates  are  generally 
made  on  an  arbitrary  basis,  that  is,  by  the  addition  of 
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^^rtain  figares  to  a  rate  to  a  base  point.  For  instance, 
*^^  I'ates  to  French  Lick  Springs,  Ind.,  from  all  points  in 
^^iJ^txal  Freight  Association  Territory,  are  made  certain 
^^t>x  t  raries  over  the  rates  that  may  be  established  under 
tlio  Central  Freight  Association  scale  from  the  same 
P^ixit  of  origin  to  Orleans,  Ind.,  and  this  procedure  also 
adds  to  the  number  of  scales  required. 

-A^gain,  in  so  far  as  the  interstate  movement  between 

I^^icina  and  Illinois,  or  between  Indiana  and  Michigan, 

^^  Oliio  and  Michigan  is  concerned,  the  scales  established 

^y     tie  commissions  of  those   states,  being  materially 

loxv^x   than  the  Central  Freight  Association  scale  so  far 

as    sliort  distances  are  concerned,  disrupt  the  application 

o^  tHe  Central  Freight  Association  scale  and  occasion  the 

establishment  of  many  of  the  split  scales,  that  is,  scales 

tl^B-t   are  different  from  those  that  would  apply  for  the 

settle  distance  if  the  normal  Central  Freight  Association 

r^tes  were  used.    To  illustrate  this.  Diagram  6  has  been 

prepared. 


Diagram  6 


Stations  A  to  F,  inclusive,  are  assumed  to  be  in  Illinois, 
while  the  remaining  stations  are  in  Indiana.  The  stations 
in  each  instance  are  10  miles  apart.  Now,  assuming  the 
movement  to  be  eastbound,  the  rates  to  and  including  F 
would  be  made  in  conformity  with  the  Illinois  distance 
scale,  resulting  in  a  first-class  rate  from  A  to  F  of  23.3 
cents  per  100  pounds.    The  rate  to  G,  the  movement  being 
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interstate,  would  be  made  subject  to  the  regular  Central 
Freight  Association  scale.  The  rate  for  the  60-mile 
distance,  as  encountered  in  this  illustration,  would  be 
30  cents,  which  is  considerably  more  than  the  rate  for 
the  shorter  intrastate  movement  under  the  Illinois  adjust- 
ment. Indeed,  a  rate  approximating  the  intrastate  rate 
would  not  be  attained  until  J  is  reached,  the  rate  thereto 
for  a  distance  of  90  miles  on  the  Central  Freight  Asso- 
ciation scale  being  33.5  cents. 

As  a  result,  the  carriers  adjust  the  rates  to  stations 
G  to  I  so  as  to  avoid  any  abrupt  or  seemingly  unwar- 
ranted differences.  Particularly  will  this  be  f oxmd  true 
of  carriers  operating  to  or  from  Illinois  through  such 
junctions  as  Vincennes,  Terre  Haute,  and  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  and  Danville,  UL 

The  practice  of  the  carriers  in  this  regard  nullifies,  to 

a  considerable  extent,  the  effect  of  the  lower  Illinois  scale 

and  enables  jobbing  centers  located  outside  the  state  to 

compete  on  more  even  terms  for  the  trade  of  points 

within  the  state  with  jobbing  centers  located  within. 
From  the  foregoing,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  C. 

F.  A.  jobber  would  be  greatly  handicapped  by  the  low 

Illinois  rates. 

Class  Divisions  of  the  Centbax.  F*beight  Association 

Scale 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  OflScial  Classification  in 
1887,  the  scale  of  rates,  in  so  far  as  the  class  divisions 
were  concerned,  varied  considerably  from  time  to  time, 
owing  to  the  multitude  of  individual  classifications  that 
were  employed  by  the  carriers.  The  rates  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  ranged  from  four  classes  in  1871  to  twelve 
classes  in  1885,  the  present  scale  of  six  classes  being 
adopted  on  April  1,  1887,  when  Ofl5cial  Classification 
No.  1  made  its  appearance. 
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Six  was  a  very  limited  number  of  classes  to  which  \ 
mign  the  many  and  varied  articles  of  commerce.    Coi 
inently,  it  was  not  long  before  additional  classes  wer« 
le  necessary. 

the  tariffs  naming  class  rates  had  all  been  reissued 
conform  to  the  scale  adopted  by  the  Official  Classifi- 
don  Committee,  to  increase  the  number  of  the  class 
"^i^ions  specifically  would  have  resulted  in  the  reissu- 
of  all  of  the  tariffs  that  had  been  issued  under  the 
-dass  scale  division,  entailing  a  large  amount  of  labor 
involving  a  great  expense.    Consequently,  the  plan 
adopted  of  making  the  new  classes  certain  percent- 
less  than  the  existing  classes  and  incorporating  in 
classification  a  table  indicating  the  standard  class 
the  class  that  would  be  made  under  the  application 
^he  percentage  adjustment. 

le  first  classes  of  this  character  were  designated  as 
allies  25  and  26''  of  the  Official  Classification,  they  being 
►wn  as  " Rules''  in  the  classification;  the  former  pro- 
ing  for  an  application  of  a  rating  15  per  cent  less 
the  second-class  rate  and  the  latter  providing  for 
^«ting  20  per  cent  less  than  the  third-class  rate,  observ- 
third-class  and  fourth-class  rates  as  minimum  rates 
the  respective  classes.^ 
"^I^he  most  recent  addition  to  these  classes,  so  far  as  the 
^^^-ssification  is  concerned,  is  the  Rule-28  rating,  which  is 
forth  in  Table  4.    This  rating,  however,  is  not  made 
^  fixed  percentage,  as  is  the  case  with  Rules  25  and  26, 
^^t  is  contingent  upon  35  per  cent  of  the  difference 
^^t:^een  tjie  third-class  and  fourth-class  ratings.    If,  for 
^^ajnple,  the  third-class   rate  were  30  cents   and  the 
^^Tirth-dass  rate  were  25  cents,  the  difference  would  be 
5  Cents  per  100  pounds.    In  such  a  case  1.8  cents  would 
bfe  added  to  the  fourth-class  rate,  making  the  Rule-28 
rating  26.8  or.  27  cents  in  accordance  with  the  rule  on 
page  112. 

>  Explained  in  the  treatise  on  Freight  ClasHfieaHon. 
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TABLE  4' 
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la  more  rect-iit  years,  owing  to  the  ever-changing 
demands  of  our  internal  commerce  and  the  intensity  of 
industrial  and  regional  competition,  there  have  been 
numerous  other  chiss  divisions  established.  Indeed,  at 
the  present  time  the  Central  Freight  Association  is  hend- 
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ing  its  efforts  towards  the  elimination  of  specific  com- 
modity rates  and  towards  the  publication  of  rates  based 
on  certain  percentages  of  existing  class  rates,  in  order 
to  acconmaodate  the  movement  of  such  commodities  as 
may  warrant  this  treatment. 

This  practice  has  been  indulged  in  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Central  Freight  Association  scale  has  grown 
from  six  classes  to  twenty-nine  classes.  This  number 
includes  the  multiple  classes,  or  those  made  certain  mul- 
tiples of  the  first-class  rate,  and  the  percentage  classes, 
which  are  usually  predicated  on  the  lower  divisions. 

The  construction  of  rates  under  this  plan  is  peculiar  to 
Central  Freight  Association  Territory  and  is  probably 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage 
moving  in  this  territory  is  low-grade  freight,  and  crude 
or  raw  materials.  It  differs  materially  from  that  moving 
in  Trunk  Line  and  New  England  Freight  Association 
territories,  as  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  in  these  territories 
is  the  manufactured  or  finished  article,  which  does  not 
require  extraordinary  treatment  to  develop  and  stimulate 
its  movement.  Again,  the  amount  of  castbound  tonnage 
greatly  exceeds  the  westbound  movement.  As  the  volume 
of  the  traffic  and  the  nature  of  the  commodity  are  prime 
factors  in  rate-making,  it  is  perhaps  only  natural  that 
the  adjustment  of  rates  in  this  territory  is  more  highly 
developed  than  that  obtaining  to  the  eastward. 

TABLE  5 

Classification  op  Commodities  Based  on  Percentages  op 

Regular  Class  Rates 


COMMODITY 


SATE 


Acid,  muriatic  and  sulphuric 

Arsenic,  crude,  and  arsenic,  white,  min.  wt.  50,000 

lbs * 

Ash,  volcanic,  C.  L.,  min.  wt.  40,000  lbs 

Barytes,  C.  L.,  min.  wt.  40,000  lbs 

Cake,  nitre,  C.  L.,  min.  wt.  40,000  lbs 

Clays  and  silicates,  min.  wt.  40,000  lbs 


00      %  of  fifth  class 

83.33%  of  sixth  class 

80      %  of  sixth  class 

90      %  of  sixth  class 

85      %  of  sixth  class 

80      %  of  sixth  class 
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TABLE  5— Continued 

Classification  of  Commodities  Based  on  Pebcentages  of 
Regular  Class  Rates 

commodity  i  bate 

Furniture,  C.  L.,  viz.;  bcda,  folding;  church  furni- 
ture, N.  0.  S.;  cuptwardB,  wooden;  desks,  S.  U.; 
furniture,  new;  and  tables,  N.  O.  S.,  min.  wt. 
20,000  lbs 

Limestone,  agricultural,  C.  L,,  min.  wt.  50,000  lbs. 

Manure  and  street  sweepings,  C.  L.,  min.  wt. 
40,000  Iba 

Rock,  gypsum,  crushed,  not  ground,  and  rock,  gTp- 
Bum,  run-of-mine,  C.  L.,  min.  wt.  marked  capac- 
ity of  car 

Sacks  or  bags,  cement  or  plaster,  empty,  returned. 


L.  C.  L..  . 

Salt,  C.  L.,  in  barrels,  boxes,  bulk, 
straight  or  mixed,  min.  wt.  37,500  lbs.,  when 
originating  at  points  south  of  the  Ohio  Biver 
ana  west  of  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Sulphur,  unground,  crude,  originating  south  of  the 
Ohio  River  and  went  ot  the  Mississippi  River, 
C.  L.,  min.  wt.  30.000  lbs.. 


73.33%  of  sixtk  cUm 

73.33%ofBixth  «laM 

60     %  of  third  eUn 

T.>     %ofBixth  clkM 

6ii      %  of  sixth  claoa 


There  are  a  great  many  other  commoditiea  that  take 
the  same  ratings  as  some  of  those  shown  in  Table  5,  but 
it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  incorporate  them  in  a 
treatise  of  this  character.  Reference  to  the  exceptions 
of  the  Central  Freight  Association  will  give  those  who  so 
desire  a  further  insight  as  to  such  commodities. 

"WTiile,  as  before  stated,  the  practice  has  been  hereto- 
fore to  issue  class-rate  tariffs  and  simply  show  the  six 
classes,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  now 
requires  that  all  classes,  whether  they  are  based  on  a 
multiple  of  first  class  or  on  a  percpntagc  of  the  regular 
classes,  must  be  indicated  in  the  tariff  publications.  The 
reason  for  this  is  obvious,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  it 
unnecessary  for  the  user  of  the  tariff  publication  to  refer 
to  several  issues  or  to  make  computations  to  ascertain 
the  rate  that  he  is  seeking. 

The  ever-increasing  development  of  manufacturing 
lines  in  this  territory  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  expan- 
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gion  of  the  original  scale.  To  many  students  of  uniform 
classification  the  only  solution  of  harmonizing  the  class 
divisions  of  the  several  classifications  seems  to  hinge 
upon  the  adjustment  of  rates  employed  in  Central  Freight 
Association  Territory. 

It  should  be  understood,  in  connection  with  the  mini- 
mum-rate sheets  or  basing  books,  that  when  the  rates  have 
once  been  agreed  upon  and  established,  the  individual 
lines  arrange  for  their  publications  and  the  rates  may 
not  be  increased  or  decreased  except  by  notice  to  the 
competing  lines.  Even  under  an  agreement,  the  rates 
may  not  be  advanced  or  lowered  if  they  are  going  to  affect 
points  in  the  unmediate  vicinity. 

Following  the  petition  of  the  Central  Freight  Associa- 
tion carriers  for  an  increase  in  freight  rates  in  the  year 
1914,  the  Conmiission,  in  granting  the  petition,  called 
attention  to  the  many  irregularities  that  exist  in  the 
present  adjustment  of  Central  Freight  Association  points, 
many  points  being  *  *  out  of  line  ^  ^  or  on  a  higher  or  lower 
basis  than  is  warranted  by  the  conditions  obtaining.    It 
was  suggested  at  this  time  that  the  carriers  arrange  for  a 
recheck  of  the  entire  territory,  putting  each  point  of 
<>rigiii  as  concerned  points  of  destination  upon  the  proper 
basis  and  preserving  its  advantage  of  location  as  con- 
trasted with  other  points  of  origin  where  the  conditions 
warranted. 

This,  however,  is  no  small  task  and  it  is  not  anticipated 
^t  it  will  be  possible  to  complete  the  work  for  some  time 
to  come.  Two  plans  have  been  suggested :  One  is  to  take 
^^^  pomt  of  origin  and  check  in  a  line  of  rates  to  all 
P^iJits  of  destination  within  the  territory,  while  another 
plan  contemplates  the  reverse  of  this  by  taking  all  points 
^  the  territory  and  cheeking  in  rates  to  one  point  of 
destination,  involving  in  each  instance  a  revision  of  the 
^leage  employed. 
Now  that  many  of  the  alleged  railroad  abuses  have 
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been  corrected,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  more  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  unification  of  state  legislation  and  state- 
prescribed  rates,  rules,  and  regulations  governing  the 
transportation  of  intrastate  traffic.  If  this  is  accom- 
phshed  before  the  recheck  of  the  territory  is  consum- 
mated, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  anticipate  that  a  scale  of 
transportation  charges  will  be  established  upon  a  much 
more  scientific  and  equitable  basis  than  obtains  at  the 
present  time.  The  dictates  of  reason,  however,  indicate 
that  the  entire  rate  structure  cannot  be  readjusted  in  so 
short  a  period  without  creating  some  disadvantages  or 
eliminating  some  advantages  which  are  or  are  not  at  this 
time  possessed  by  individual  localities. 

CoMMODiTV  Rates 

In  addition  to  the  Central  Freight  Association  scale 
of  class  rates,  certain  commodity  rates  have  been  estab- 
lished on  a  scale  basis.  These  rates  are  to  be  used  only 
in  the  absence  of  specific  rates  and  as  the  basis  of  pub- 
lishing tariffs  between  specific  points,  and  where  applied 
to  joint  hauls,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  concurrence 
of  the  participating  lines  before  rates  may  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  following  table  indicates  rates  on  a  number  of 
the  commodities  which  are  so  treated ; 

TABLE  5A 
Centrai.  Pbeioht  AssocuTiON  Scaled  Commotitt  Rates  in 

Cents  per  100  Pounds 


'-....^^^                         Commodities 

DiSTASCES                             ^-"--^ 

H 

ll 
1' 

I 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

3 

4 

4 

4.5 

4.6 

6.5 

6.6 

4.5 

6.5 

6.5 

1 

7.6 

7.5 

8 

2.5 

3.5 

3.5 

4 

4 

4.5 

4.5 

4.6 

4.5 

5 

6 

« 

6.6 

4:5 

5.5 

6.5 

6 

6 

S 

3.5 

4 

4 

4.5 

4.5 

6.5 

5.5 

6 
8 

6.5 
5.5 

e.5 

6.5 
7 

6:6 

6.S 

6.S 

6.8 

7 

7.6 

8 

15      10      . 

25      20 

BO      26 

86      80 
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TABLE  5A— Continued 

Central  Freight  Association  Scaled  Commodity  Rates  in 

Cents  peb  100  Pounds 


DnSTAKCXS 

Ck>MMODITIES 

3 

Grain  &  Grain 
Products' 

S 

9 

B 

eo 

2 

1 

u 
O 

a 

2  "^ 

fl   OS 
O    U 

OQ   CO 

40 

« 

«« 

<« 
ti 
$$ 
$t 
«« 
«« 
«« 
(« 
«« 
(« 
if 
«« 
«< 

n 
*t 
*t 
it 
u 

4t 

n 
tt 
ft 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 

tt 

tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 

tt 
t* 

85 

5.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

10 

10 

10 

10 

8 

9 

9 
10 
10 
10.5 
10.5 
10.5 
1L5 
11.5 
11.5 
11.5 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12.5 
12.5 
12.5 
12.5 
12.5 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14.5 
14.5 
14.5 
15 
15 
15 
15 

4.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

9 

9 

9 

9 

6.5 
7 
7 
7 

7.5 
7.5 
7.5 
8 
8 
8 

8.5 
8.5 
8.5 
8.5 
9.5 
9.5 
9.5 
9.5 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10.5 
10.5 
10.5 
10.5 
10.5 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11.5 
11.5 
11.5 
12.5 
13.5 
13.5 
13.5 
13.5 

6 

6.5 

6.5 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8.5 

8.5 

8.5 

8.5 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10.5 
10.5 
10.5 
10.5 
10.5 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
13 
13 

5.5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 
7 

7 

7 

7 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

9 

9 

9 

9 

7   9 

45 

40 

7.5  9 

50 

45 

7.5  10 

55 

50 

7.5  10 

eo 

55 

8  10 

65 

60 

8  10.5 

70 

65 

8  10.5 

75 

70 

8.5  10.5 

80 

75 

8.5  11.5 

85 

80 

8.5  11.5 

90 

85 

9   12 

95 

90 

9  12 

100 

95 

9  12 

105 

100 

9  12 

110 

105 

10  12 

115 

110 

10  12 

120 

115 

10  12 

125 

120 

10  12.5 

130 

125 

10.5  12.5 

135 

130 

10.5  12.5 

140 

135 

10.5  12.5 

145 

140 

10.5  12.5 

150 

145 

11   12.6 

155 

150.. 

11   14 

160 

155 

11   14 

165 

160 

11   14 

170 

165 

11   14 

175 

170 

11.5  14 

180 

175 

11.5  14 

185 

ISO 

11.5  14.5 

100 

185 

11.5  14.5 

195 

190 

11.5  14.5 

200 

195 

12   14.5 

205 

200 

12   15 

210 

205 

12   15 

215 

210 

13   15 

220 

215 

14   15 

250 

220 

14   15.5 

270 

250 

14   17 

275 

270 

14   17 

^Applicable  on  porous  drain  tile  in  carloads  of  30,000  pounds  mini- 
mum weight,  but  not  applicable  on  shipments  of  vitrifled  pipe  or  tile. 

*  Minimum  weigrht  as  per  the  Official  Classification. 

*  Applicable  between   points   in   the  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan. 
Minimum   carload  weight  is  40,000   pounds. 

*  Applicable  on  butts,  handle  bolts,  heading  bolts,  logs,  stave  bolts. 
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In  carloads  of  40,000  pounds  minimum  welerht,  also  applicable  on  mlw- 
duBt  and  shavings  In  carloads  of  86.000  pounds  minimum  welfrht. 

■Applicable  on  carloads  of  gravel  and  sand  (building  and  flllinr). 
Minimum  carload  weight  is  60,000  pounds  except  where  the  marked 
capacity  of  the  car  Is  less,  in  which  event  the  marked  capacity  of  the 
car  will  be  the  minimum  weight. 

■Applicable  on  stone,  namely,  crushed,  rough,  (not  dimension)  rubble. 
riprap,  and  quarry  scrap.  Minimum  carload  weight  is  40.000  pounds 
except  where  the  marked  capacity  of  the  car  is  less.  In  which  event  the 
marked  capacity  of  the  car  will  be  the  minimum  weight. 

*  Applicable  on  straw  (for  use  of  manufactures  only).  In  carloads  of 
20,000  pounds  minimum  weight  and  in  cars  86  feet  or  less  In  length. 
Rule  27  of  Official  Classification  is  to  apply  to  cars  of  greater  dimenalona. 

In  the  event  that  there  is  a  lo<»d  committee  at  the 
Junction  point  from  which  it  is  desired  to  establish  rates 
under  the  foregoing  scale,  the  establishment  of  rates 
6honld  be  taken  np  with  the  chairman  of  the  local  com- 
mittee in  order  to  enable  other  roads  to  establish  the 
same  rates  to  the  same  points  or  to  other  points  on  th^ 
own  line  similarly  situated. 

The  low  rate  on  logs  may  be  accounted  for  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  carriers  have  in  mind  when  these 
logs  are  dressed  and  milled,  namely,  that  the  products 
will  be  shipped  from  the  mill  at  lumber  rates  that  are 
somewhat  higher  and  which  will  move  much  further 
distances. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THS  CHTOAQO  AND  OHIO  RIVER  RATE  ABJUSTBfENT 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  rates  in  Central  Freight 
Association  Territory,  the  rates  between  Chicago  and  the 
Ohio  River  Crossings  are  here  considered,  as  they  repre- 
sent a  modification  of  the  Central  Freight  Association 
scale.  These  rates  illustrate  the  fact  that  distance  is  not 
at  all  times  a  controlling  influence  in  fixing  the  bases  of 
rates  in  Central  Freight  Association  Territory  but  that 
competitive  conditions  oftentimes  intervene  and  compel 
a  disregard  of  distance.  This  is  true  of  the  rates  applied 
upon  local  traflSc  to  or  from  the  Ohio  River  Crossings 
and  those  applied  upon  traflSc  destined  to  or  coming 
from  points  beyond  these  crossings. 

A  reason  for  the  departure  from  the  Central  Freight 
Association  scale  of  rates  will  be  found  in  the  following 
example:  Cairo,  HI.,  is  in  Illinois  Freight  Committee 
Territory,  and  neither  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  nor  Chicago,  111., 
are  in  Central  Freight  Association  Territory  on  traffic 
destined  to  the  south  or  southeast  through  Cairo,  111. 
In  order  to  keep  all  gateways  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to 
Cairo,  111.,  on  a  parity,  the  officials  of  the  Illinois  lines 
and  the  Chicago  and  Ohio  River  lines  (to  Cincinnati  and 
Louisville)  who  are  also  members  of  the  Central  Freight 
Association  convene  as  the  Chicago  and  Ohio  River 
Freight  Committee  and  legislate  independently  of  the 
Central  Freight  Association  or  the  Illinois  Freight  Com- 
mittee. 
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The    so-called   Ohio   Elver   Crossings,'    proper,    ar^"^ 

ints  located  on  the  river  at  which  there  are  bridge^'' 
that  permit  the  physical  connection  and  interchange  oft^ 
traffic  between  northern  and  southern  lines.  There  are.  * 
however,  points  where  there  is  no  bridge,  and  traffic  i^3 
interchanged  by  means  of  ferries  or  car-floats  (Brookport  J 
and  Metropolis,  111.,  and  Padueah,  Ky.)  and  crossings  m 
that  simply  mark  the  connection  of  the  rail  lines  with  -i 
the  boat  lines  operating  upon  the  river  (Rockport  and 
Madison,  Ind.,  Shawneetown,  Hi.,  etc.). 

A  distinction  is  made  in  the  river  crossings  as  to  their 
location,  that  is,  whether  they  are  north-bank  crossings 
or  south-bank  crossings.  According  to  the  direction  of 
the  traffic,  the  rates  to  the  crossings  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  are  sometimes  made  certain  arbitraries 
(which  araonnts  represent  the  bridge  tolls)  higher  than 
the  rates  to  the  nearer  crossings.  Through  the  Ohio 
River  Crossings  (or  Gateways,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called)  an  immense  volume  of  traffic  is  interchanged 
annually  between  carriei's  operating  in  the  respective 
territories  lying  north  and  south  of  the  river. 

Primarily,  the  South  is  an  agricultural  and  mineral 
region  and,  until  recent  years,  manufacturing  was  not 
engaged  in  to  an  appreciable  extent.  The  great  bulk  of 
traffic  originating  in  the  southern  states  consists  of  cot- 
ton, fruits,  vegetables,  iron  ere,  phosphate,  mica,  navai 
stores,  sugar,  molasses,  rice,  and  forest  products.  These 
natural  products  are  exchanged  for  the  manufactured 
products  of  the  North.  In  so  far  as  this  country  is  con- 
cerned, the  northern  states  have  always  been  the  most 
convenient  market  for  the  distribution  of  the  products  of 
the  South. 

To  supply  the  South  with  their  needs  in  the  line  of 
textiles,  machinery,  vehicles,  etc.,  all  the  manufacturing 
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producing  centers  of  the  North  are  pitted  one  against 
other  for  this  trade.  As  transportation  costs  f re- 
q^xxently  fix  the  purchase  point,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Mrestem  lines  have  placed  the  adjustment  of  rates  to 
markets  of  the  South  under  the  supervision  of  a 
^I=>eoxal  committee  known  as  the  Chicago  and  Ohio  River 
*— 'orrtmittee.  The  functions  of  this  committee  are  to 
®'*^I>ervise  the  publication  of  such  rates  as  are  agreed 
by  the  member  lines  and  to  entertain  propositions 
members,  shippers,  or  consignees  relative  to  the 
^•^jiistment  of  rates,  etc.,  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
^^^^^tipete  on  equitable  terms  with  those  more  advantage- 
located. 

fully  explained  in  the  treatise'  devoted  to  rate  con- 
^^^**Hction  in  Southern  Territory ,2  the  eastern  section  of 
Official   Classification   Territory,   usually   described    as 
Seaboard  Territory,'^  embracing  that  area  lying  east 
of  aix  unaginary  line  drawn  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  through 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  thence  to 
9^arleston,  W.  Va.,  has  a  very  low  scale  of  rates  to  points 
^^  Southern  Territory  on  account  of  the  numerous  avail- 
able waterways  and  the  many  navigation  companies  that 
are  engaged  in  the  traflSc.    Consequently,  if  the  western 
iines,    together    with    their    connections,    did    not    do 
som^ -thing  to  relieve  this  situation,  it  is  likely  that  the 
west^j^  manufacturer  would  be  unable  to  compete  with 
^^^X^etitors  situated  in  the  East.    Likewise,  the  western 
^rs  would  suffer  through  diminished  tonnage, 
is  is  readily  seen  by  assuming  that  two  manufac- 
tur^X:*g  ^^Q  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business,  one 
loca-'%:^(j  at  some  point  adjacent  to  the  seaboard,  with  avail- 
fiib^^     water  transportation,  and  the  other  manufacturer 
\oC^t:ed  in  the  interior,  relying  solely  on  the  rail  lines.    If 
^e  \eater  lines  afford  the  former  a  freight  rate  some  20 
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or  25  cents  per  100  pounds  less  than  the  rate  conceded 
the  interior  manufacturer  by  the  rail  lines  (assuming  the 
cost  of  production  in  each  plant  to  be  the  same),  the 
eastern  manufacturer  can  quote  to  prospective  purchasers 
in  Southern  Territory  a  price  as  much  less  than  the  price 
quoted  by  his  competitor  as  the  difference  in  the  current 
rates  of  transportation  from  the  respective  plants  to 
destination. 

For  example,  the  rate  on  canned  goods  from  Baltimore 
to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  via  the  rail  and  water  routes  might  be 
36  cents  per  100  pounds,  while  from  Indianapolis,  Ind,,  to 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  local  combination  might  be  56  cents, 
exceeding  the  eastern  market  rate  by  such  an  extent  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  competition,  but  by  the 
establishment  of  proportional  rates  each  of  the  western 
roads  shrinking  their  lecal  rates  to  some  extent,  the 
greater  part  of  this  advantage  may  be  overcome. 

While,  in  the  case  of  the  higher  grade  of  manufactured 
articles,  the  difference  in  existing  charges  from  one  ter- 
ritory as  contrasted  with  another  might  not  exert  a  con- 
trolling influence  in  the  case  of  other  traffic,  particularly 
grain,  grain  products,  and  other  food-stuffs,  a  difference 
of  a  cent  or  even  less  is  frequently  sufficient  to  control 
the  market  in  which  the  purchase  is  made. 

In  addition  to  the  through  traffic,  the  Chicago  and  Ohio 
River  Committee  is  also  delegated  by  the  member  lines 
to  publish  the  rates  from  and  to  Ohio  River  Crossings, 
to  and  from  Chicago  and  related  points  on  local  traffic  As 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  local  adjustment  will 
materially  assist  in  following  the  proportional  adjust- 
ments (traffic  coming  from,  or  going  beyond),  it  will  be 
taken  up  first. 

Diagram  7  has  been  prepared  to  show  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  this  particular  rate  structure  in  so  far  as 
routes  and  various  distances  are  concerned. 
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Equalization  of  Distances 

The  following  indicates  the  disparity  in  the  distance 
via  several  routes  from  Chicago  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio : 

NAME  OF  ROAD  MHuEAGE 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Ry . .     299 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  of  Indiana 286 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Ry. . .     303 
Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  Ry.  and  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton  &  Dayton  Ry.  (via.  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.) 310 

New  York  Central  R.  R.  and  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 

&  Dayton  Ry.  (via  Toledo,  Ohio) 445 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  System  (via  Chicago  Junction 
and  Newark,  Ohio)  .* 503 

The  circuitous  routes  (those  involving  the  longer  haul) 
usually  take  no  action  in  the  making  of  rates,  this  matter 
resting  with  the  direct  lines.     Hence,  if  they  decide  to 
engage  in  the  traffic,  they  must  meet  the  competition  and 
apply  the  same  rates  as  the  direct  lines.    In  accordance 
with  this  principle,  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  Cincinnati 
via  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  System  and  via  the  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway  are  the  same,  , 
although  the  former  route  is  two  hundred  and  more  miles 
longer  than  the  latter.    There  is  a  limit,  of  course,  where  • 
this  procedure  would  not  be  advantageous  to  the  carriers, 
in  that  a  route  involving  a  haul  over  several  lines  might 
be  so  long  as  to  be  non-w^orkable. 

In  the  illustration  just  cited,  all  the  money  received 
accrues  to  one  system.  A  haul  of  this  kind,  however,  over 
two  lines,  one  of  which,  say,  is  400  miles  in  length  and  the 
other  103  miles,  would  result  in  a  division  of  earnings  of 
approximately  80  per  cent  for  the  longer  line  and  20 
per  cent  for  the  short  line,  which  revenue,  particuarly 
so  far  as  the  shorter  line  is  concerned,  would  hardly 
cover  actual  transportation  expense.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  short-line  demands  arbitrary  divisions,  which 
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are  much  in  excess  of  what  would  accrue  to  them  under 
a  *  *  mileage  prorate.  *  * 

Lokewise,  as  the  feature  of  time  has  come  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  selection  of  routes,  the  longer 
lines  necessarily  enjoy  but  a  comparatively  small  por- 
tion of  the  traffic.  Their  existence,  however,  is  greatly 
appreciated  at  times  by  the  shipping  public,  particularly 
when,  through  an  accumulation  of  traffic,  the  direct  lines 
are  compelled  to  place  embargoes  with  respect  to  the 
traffic,  that  is,  decline  to  accept  any  for  shipment  until 
the  accumulation  on  hand  has  been  disposed  of. 

Local  Class  Rates 

In  the  establishment  of  local  rates,  the  Ohio  Biver 
Crossings  are  grouped  into  two  divisions — ^the  upper  and 
the  lower  Ohio  River  Crossings.  The  Indiana-Illinois 
state  line  marks  the  division. 

In  arriving  at  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  the  upper 
Ohio  Biver  Crossings  (Evansville,  Ind.,  to  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  inclusive)  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  the 
short-line  distance  to  each  of  the  crossings  involved, 
which,  as  may  be  seen  from  Diagram  7,  is  287  miles  from 
Chicago  to  Evansville,  Ind. ;  295  miles  to  Louisville,  Ky. ; 
and  286  miles  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

As  the  rule  for  the  application  of  the  Central  Freight 
Association  scale  states  that  when  the  rate  for  the  exact 
distance  is  not  shown,  that  for  the  next  greater  distance 
is  to  be  used,  and  as  the  distances  in  each  case  exceed 
275  miles,  the  scale  for  300  miles  (the  next  higher) 
would  be  applied. 

Consequently,  the  higher  classes  will  be  found  to  be  on 
the  300-mile  Central  Freight  Association  scale.^ 

The  current  rates  in  effect  on  local  traffic  to  the  upper 
Ohio  River  Crossings  are  reproduced,  as  a  matter  of 
convenience,  in  Table  6. 

>  See  Table  3. 
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TABLE  6 
Local  Class  Rates  to  the  Upper  Ohio  Riteb  Caossmof 


TO 

Rates^  in  Ctam  fcb  100  Pouitm 

FBOM 

Clasaes 

1         2     8      4     6      6    R25  R26 

Chicago,  IlL 


Milwaukee, 
Wla 


Indianapolis,  Ind. . . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 
Eyanaville,  Ind... 
Jeffersonville,  Inc 
New  Albany,  Ind.. 

Louisville,  Ky 

Owensboro,  Ky 


45  88.6  80  22.6  16  12.6  82.5  24 

51  48.5  84  25.5  18  14.5  87     27 

52  44     85  26     18  14.5  87.6*^ 

58  45     86  27     19  15.5  88.5  29 

58.5  50     89  80.5  21  17.5  42.5  81 


, 


Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio*.. 
Evansyille,  Ind... 
Jeffersonville,  Ind 
New  Albany,  Ind. 
Louisville,  Ky.... 
Owensboro,  Ky.... 


51     43.5  84  25.5  18  14.6  87     27 
57     48.5  88  28.5  20  16.5  41     81 

68     49     89  29     20  16.5  41.6  81 

59     50     40  80     21  17.5  42.5  82 
64.5  55     48  88.5  28  19.5  47     84^ 


*  Governed  by  the  Official  Classiflcation. 

*  The  rates  shown  from  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  Cincinnati.  Ohick 
apply  via  lake-and-rail  routes  in  connection  with  the  Grand  Tr 
Railway  System,  Pere  Marquette  Railroad,  and  Pere  Marquette  ] 
Steamers.  On  traffic  consigrned  through  to  destination  from  po 
beyond  Milwaukee,  the  same  rates  as  apply  from  Chicago  apply  f 
Milwaukee  via  the  lake-and-rail  routes. 


From  Table  6  it  will  be  observed  that,  so  far  as 
destinations  from  Chicago  are  concerned,  the  north-b 
points  are  grouped  as  shown  above  where  rates 
named  to  the  Ohio  River  Crossings.  The  rates  to  Lo 
ville,  Ky.,  a  south-bank  point,  are  made  generally  1  ( 
per  100  pounds  higher  than  the  rates  to  tho  north-b 
crossings,  JofForsonville  or  New  Albany,  Tnd.,  this 
ference  being  tho  amount  of  the  bridge  toll  assessed 
all  traflSc  crossing  the  river  at  this  point. 

The  establishment  of  rates  to  Owensboro,  Ky.,  ui 
this  adjustment  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  Lc 
ville,  Henderson  &  St.  Louis  Railway,  a  south-bank 
operating  between  Evansville  and  Louisville,  with 
northern  connections,  is  in  competition  by  way  of  Lc 
ville  for  traffic  to  Evansville,  and  by  way  of  Evans 
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traffic  to  and  from  Louisville.  Owensboro  is  but  a 
sla^ort  distance  from  Bockport,  Ind.,  a  terminus  of  the 
Southern  Bailway  on  the  north  bank.  Owing  to  the  exist- 
Lce  of  active  water  competition,  the  rates  to  Owensboro 
lower  than  they  would  naturally  be  were  it  not  for 
±l^«8e  conditions.  Consequently,  the  rates  are  at  this 
le  adjusted  on  the  following  scale  of  differentials  over 
rates  established  to  Evansville,  Ind. : 

ClasMs 1  2  3        4        5        6 

DifferentiaU   7%        6%        5        5        3        3 

-As  will  be  seen  from  Table  6,  the  Chicago  and  Ohio 
*^iver  Committee  also  publishes  rates  to  Indianapolis, 
^d.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  tariff-issuing 
^S^ndes  of  the  southern  lines  frequently  establish 
through  rates  from  the  so-called  Indianapolis  group  of 
stations  to  destinations  in  Southern  Territory  and  by 
^^  establishment  of  rates  to  Indianapolis  by  the  Chi- 
^So  and  Ohio  River  Committee  rates  may  be  constructed 
^^  a,  combination  basis.  Similarly,  the  application  of 
^^  rates  to  the  Ohio  River  Crossings  is  drawn  back  in 
soitxe  cases  so  far  as  to  fix,  in  a  great  measure,  the  scale 
^^  ^ates  applied  to  Indianapolis. 

-^B  to  points  of  origin,  it  will  be  observed  that  rates 
*^^  established  from  Milwaukee  and  points  taking  the 
s^Uxe  rates  by  adding  specified  differentials  over  the 
Chicago  rates.  These  differentials  are  not  based  on  dis- 
•tauce.  Under  the  original  adjustment,  which  was  in  effect 
Py^OT  to  the  advance  in  rates  in  Official  Classification.  Ter- 

^^ry,  the  rates  from  Milwaukee  were  made  the  following 

^erentials  over  the  Chicago  rates : 

Classes 1         2        3        4        6        6 

Differentials   6        5        4        3        2        2 

The  Chicago  rates  which  were  in  effect  at  that  time 
were  as  follows : 
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Clawes  1  2  3  4  5 

Rates    42         34         25         17         15 

The  current  scales,  however,  show  that,  altho  the 
rates  have  been  increased  under  the  advance,  the  differ- 
entials in  effect  at  this  time,  as  shown  below,  remain  un- 
altered. 


These  figures  or  differentials  are  very  much  less  than 
the  local  rates  that  apply  between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
and  are  designed  to  equalize  the  competition  of  these 
respective  markets  in  so  far  as  this  traffic  is  concerned. 

Local  Commodity  Kates 

The  tariff  publications  of  this  committee  are  quite  com- 
plete and,  in  addition  to  the  class  rates  applying  to  the 
Ohio  River  Crossings,  contain  all  the  commodity  rates  ■^=^ 

authorized  by  the  member  lines  of  this  association,  thus  -mr 

eliminating  the  necessity  of  referring"  to  other  issues  for      ~"*^  " — r 
this  information. 

A  representative  line  of  commodity  rates,  indicatintg"  ^^-^ — B 
the  form  in  which  they  are  published,  appears  in  Table  7. 
Table  7  indicates  the  method  of  establishing  commodit 
rates  under  percentages  of  existing  class  rates,  as  men- 
tioned in  an  earlier  chapter. 

The  rates  shown  therein  on  muriatic  acid,  for  example, 
are  based  on  90  per  cent  of  the  fifth-class  rates  she 
in  Table  6;  the  rates  on  sulphate  of  alimiina  are 
on  90  per  cent  of  the  sixtli-class  rates;  on  asphaltum  and- 
asphaltum  substitutes,  90  per  cent  of  the  sixth-class  rates- 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  relative  differences  are 
maintained  in  the  commodity  adjustments;  that  is,  the 
rates  are  the  same  proportion  higher  as  the  class  rates 
from  or  to  the  same  points. 


i 
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TABLE  7 
Local  Commodity  Rates  to  Upper  Ohio  River  Crossings 


Snlphnio,  a  L:,  IB  Uak 
'  Hid]litri«i2d,BbBMl 


eftpadtyol  teak.. 


•r^k. 


,  Sulphftto  of,  C.  L^  fai  b«fi^  bMtvli, 
ritbs  or  la  baQL 

Iht. ....TT; 


Im  of  OonertU  llAaufactuie,  rriaforeed 
■iMl-fMad.    vis:   CHbUag.    Curbing 

««igiii  40,000  RN...TV7: 


Bock«  C.  L.,  mhiimip  w«i^  SS 

iM^  alaa  BMfcod  lapodly  of  «w 

is  wUeh  COM  tho  ounod  copocKy 

«M«n;  b«t  fa  BO  oaooli  tko 

vriRbi  to  bo  kti  tkoB  U  r«« 

j-per  gTMStOB^ 


mod    AopboHom     Subitiitttot. 

K.  0. 8  b  Offlrkl  Cbatftratlon! 

coIbh^  dnao»  (Iroa),  Mda  or  ia 

MiaJBHun  woighi:  ib  pock«aM 

Ibc.;  la  Uak  ears  m  pot 


EagfiBo  or  Goar  Parts,  N.  O.  8.. 
■I.  BraM^   Brooaa  or  Cooper, 


tttdtad  la  can,  C  L.,  wlnlinmB  trafghi 
20,000  Iba. .« .TT. 


or  enm  vbb  im  lm.  c 


rBOM 


raMa. 


TO 


TO 


i  i 


i 

i 


rat 


14.5 


11.5 


10.0 


133 


0.6 


11.6 


11.5 


16 


13 


14.3 


13.0 


13 


14 


15.1 


!  I 


10 


16 


17.3 


250 


13.6 


14 


16.0 


328 


16 


lA 


I.'i 


12.8 


174 


11.6 


174 


13 


18 


15 


16.1 


14.7 


310 


15 


10 


in 


15.7 


230 


16 


20.5 


17.5 


10.1 


292 


17.7 


370 


17.5 
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LowEB  CBoeemos 

As  Chicago  and  Chicago  rate  points  in  Illinois  and  the 
lower  Ohio  Kiver  Crossings  (Cairo,  Gale,  Metropolis, 
aod  Brookport,  DL)  are  in  the  same  state  and  as  the 
rates  are  subject  to  the  rales  and  regulations  annoanoed 
by  the  Poblio  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois,  the  same 
procednre  as  previously  indicated  cannot  be  followed  with 
respect  to  the  rates  applicable  upon  local  traffic  from  oi 
to  these  crossings.  These  rates  are  made  in  conformity 
with  the  distance  scale  announced  by  the  state  commis- 
sion and  are  governed  by  the  Illinois  Classification. 
The  rates  currently  in  effect  are  as  follows: 


In  Home  instances,  owing  to  the  difference  in  classi- 
flcution  rating,  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  Cairo,  for 
I'xuinpio,  might  be  much  higher  than  the  rates  applicable 
iipoti  ttie  same  consignment  to  one  of  the  upper  Ohio 
\l\vuT  CroHHings. 

Ho  far  na  Illinois  traffic  is  concerned,  the  rates  are  not 
liliuikctml  to  cover  large  areas  of  territory,  as  is  the 
luiNo  in  Ihy  rates  to  the  upper  Ohio  River  Crossings,  but 
Hill  rimpi'iHive  .lines  scale  their  rates  according  to  the 
(iiitiiiit  (liHtiinco  from  the  point  of  origin  to  the  point  of 
dnHtiiiation. 

Hiiiiilnrly,  the  commodity-rate  adjustment  is  curtailed 
to  a  great  degree,  tlie  Hat  of  commodity  rates  established 
by  the  Illinois  lines  to  the  lower  crossings  being  by  no 
moann  an  voluminous  as  that  established  to  t^e  upper 
oroRHinga. 


J 
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Gboupiko  op  Points  of  Obioik 

The  association  having  determined  the  measure  or 
scale  of  rates  to  be  applied  from  Chicago  to  the  various 
crossings,  it  remains  for  the  member  lines  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  indicate  to  what  extent  the  application  of  these 
rates  shall  be  extended,  that  is,  from  and  to  what  addi- 
tional points  the  rates  are  to  be  applied. 

In  Table  8  have  been  grouped  the  initial  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee  lines,  together  with  the  groups  of  stations 
from  which  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  rates  have  been 
authorized  to  apply. 

TABLE  8 
Points  op  Origin 

Chicago  Rates 


NAME  OF  RAILBOAO 

Baltimore  A  Ohio  R.  R. 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal 

R.  B. 
B«lt.  Ity.  of  Chicago 
Chesapeake  &,  Ohio  Ry.  of  Indiana 
Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R. 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  B.  B. 
Chieago  &  Erie  R.  R. 
Chicago  &  Blinois  Western  B.  R. 

Chicago  &  North  Western  By. 


Chieago,   Indianapolis   ft   Louisville 
By. 

Chicago,  Milwankee  &  Gary  By. 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  By. 


Chicago  Biver  &  Indiana  B.  R. 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry. 


,  Terre  Haute  ft  Southeastern 


Bj. 


STATIONS 

Chicago,  111.,  to  Gary,  Ind.,  inclusive 

Chicago,  111.,  to  Grasselli,  Ind.,  in- 
clusive 

Argo  to  West  Chicago,  111. 

Chicago,  111.,  to  Griffith,  Ind. 

Chicago  to  Argo,  111. 

Chicago,  HI.,  to  Wellington,  111. 

Chicago,  111.,  to  Griffith,  Ind. 

Gary,  Hawthorne,  McCook,  and  Wil- 
low Springs,  111. 

Chicago  to  Proviso,  111.;  Maplewood 
to  Des  Plaines,  HI.;  Deering  to 
Rogers  Park,  111.;  Cragin,  HI.,  to 
Greenwood  St.   (Chicago) 

Chicago,  111.,  to  Hammond,  Ind.; 
Michigan  City  to  South  Wanatah, 
Ind. 

Aurora  to  Delmar,  HI. 

Chicago  to  Edgebrook,  111.;  Buena 
Park  to  Rogers  Park,  111.;  Deer- 
ing to  Mannheim,  III. 

Chicago,  HI. 

Chicago  to  Blue  Island  and  Morgan 
Park,  HI. 

Chicago  to  Delmar,  HI. 
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TABLE  8— Ciontinued 
Points  of  Obiqin 

NAME  or  BAILBOAD 


Glevelaud.  Cineixmati,  Chieago  A  St. 
Louis  K7. 

Elgin,  Joliet  ft  Eastern  By. 


Graham    &    Morton    Transportation 

Co. 
Grand  Trunk  Rv.  System 
Illinois  Central  k  B. 

Indiana  Harbor  Belt  B.  B. 
Lake  Erie  &  Western  B.  B. 
Michigan  Central  B.  B. 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  ft  Sault  Ste. 

Marie  By. 
New  York  Central  B.  B. 


New  York,  Chicago  ft  St.  Louis  B.  B. 
Pennsylvania  Co. 

Pere  Marquette  By. 


Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 

Louis  Ry. 
St.  Joseph  Steamship  Co. 
Vandalia  B.  B. 

Wabash  By. 


STATIONS 

Chieago  to  Blue  Idand,  IIL; 

to    fitsez,    lU.;    Benton 

Mich.,  to  Goahea,  lad. 
Porter,    Ind.,  to    Barringtos,    IIL; 

South  Wilmington  to  Oaloa  Farm, 

Til 
St  Joseph  and  Benton  Harbofy  Miek. 

Chieago,  Ill^to  Granger,  Ind. 
Chieago  to  Hanr^,  lU.;  CShelteBlMm 

to  Blue  Island,  jQL 
All  sUtions 

Michigan  City  to  Tjnn,  Ind. 
Chieago,  DL,  to  imee,  Hielu;  Joliet, 

m,  to  Benton  Harbor,  Miek 
Chicago  to  Dee  Plaines,  IIL 

Chicago,  HL,  to  Goshen,  Ind.;  Chi- 
cago, HI.,  to  DanTille,  HL;  Sootk 
Bend,  Ind.,  to  Howe,  IIL 

Chicago,  111.,  to  Wheeler,  Ind. 

Chicago,  HI.,  to  Wheeler,  Ind.;  Ber- 
nice.  111.,  to  East  Chieago,  Ind. 

Chicago,  111.,  to  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.;  Thomaston,  Ind.,  to  Bd- 
fast,  Ind.;  Scotdale  to  Boebanan, 
Mich. 

Chicago,  m.,  to  Hartsdale,  Ind. 

St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

South  Bend,  Nutwood.  Lakeville,  La 

Paz  Junction,  and  Harris,  Ind. 
Chicago,    ni.,    to    Lakeidlle,    Ind.; 
.    Western  Indiana  Junction,  Ind.,  to 

Manhattan,  HI. 


Milwaukee  Rates 


Chieago  ft  North  Western  By. 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  ft  St.  Paul  By. 

Chicago,  Bacine  &  Milwaukee  Lines 

Steamers 
Elgin,  Joliet  ft  Eastern  By. 
Goodrich  Transit  Co. 
Grank  Trunk  By.  System 

Hill  Steamboat  Line 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  ft  Sault  Ste. 

Marie  Hy. 
Pere  Marcjuette  By. 


Evanston,  HI.,  to  Bay  View.  Wia.; 
Milwaukee  and  White  Fish  Bi^, 
Wia;  Blodgett,  Teehny.  Nortfc- 
field,  and  Niles  Center,  HL 

Bacine  to  Dover,  Wis. 

Burlington  to  Templeton,  Wis. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Lake  Zurich  to  Waukegan,  IIL 
Milwaukee  and  Baeinc^  Wis. 
Milwaukee,     Wis.,    via    aeross-lsks 

route 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  and  WankcMan^  IB. 
Feehanyille,  111.,  to  MUwanCse,  Wis., 

inclusive 
Milwaukee,     Wis.,    via     aeroes-lake 

route 
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In  80  far  as  this  prooedure  is  conoemed,  there  is  a 
lack  of  Tiniformity.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern  Eailroad  (now  part  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad)  extends  the  Chi- 
cago adjustment  as  far  south  as  Danville,  111.,  and  from 
South  Bendy  Ind.,  on  the  east,  to  and  including  Howe, 
HI.  (which  is  nearStreator),  on  the  west.  Likewise,  the 
New  York  Central  Eailroad  extends  the  application  to 
and  including  Goshen,  Ind.,  on  the  east.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  System,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered a  competitor  of  the  former,  extends  the  applica- 
tion to  Gary,  Ind.,  which  is  in  the  switching  limit  of 
Chicago. 

This  does,  not  mean,  however,  that  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  System  does  not  extend  the  Chicago  rates  as  far 
east  as  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  but  that  it  has 
not  placed  the  publication  of  the  rates  from  all  its  sta- 
tions included  in  this  group  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  committee,  preferring  to  arrange  for  the  publication 
of  rates  from  additional  points  itself. 

Grouping  of  Points  of  Destination 

The  same  course  is  followed  with  respect  to  points  of 
destination,  the  application  of  the  Cincinnati  rates  being 
extended,  so  far  as  the  terminal  lines  are  concerned,  to 
include  stations  at  no  small  distance  from  Cincinnati  or 
other  Ohio  River  Crossings.  The  list  of  the  groupings 
appears  in  Table  9. 

TABLE  9 
Points  of  Destination 

Cincinnati  Rates 

NAME  or  BAILBOAD  STATIONS 

Baltimore  k  Ohio  Southwestern  R.  R.  Aurora,  Ind.,  to  Loveland,  Ohio,  in- 
clusive; Butlerville  to  Cochrane, 
Ind.,  inclusive 

Chesapeake  A  Ohio  Ry.  Covington,    Dayton,    Newport,    and 

Bellevue,  Ky. 
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TABLE  9— Oontinued 
Points  of  Destination 


NAME  OF  BAILROAD 

Chesapeake  k  Ohio  Ry.  of  Indiana 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dajrton  Ry. 
Cincinnati,  Lebanon  k  Northern  Ry. 
Cincinnati  Northern  R.  R. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 

Louis  Ry. 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  k  St. 

Louis  Ry. 


STATIONS 

Cincinnati,  Brighton,  Summit 
Bridgetown,  and  Miami,  Ohio 

Cincinnati  to  Schenck,  Ohio,  inclu- 
sive 

Cincinnati  to  Lebanon,  Ohio,  inclu- 
sive 

Cincinnati  to  Lockland  and  Clerea, 
Ohio,  inclusive 

Cincinnati  to  Lodcland,  Ohio,  and 
Aurora,  Ind.,  inclusive 

Cincinnati  to  Oregonia,  Ohio,  inclu- 
sive 


EvansYille  Rates 


Chicago  k  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  k  St. 

Louis  Ry. 
Illinois  Central  R.  R. 

Louisville  k  Nashville  R.  R. 
I^uisville,  Henderson  k  St.  Louis  Ry. 
Louisville,  New  Albany  k  Corydon 

R.  R. 
Southern  Ry. 


Mt.  Vernon  and  Evansville,  Ind.,  tc 
but  not  including  Vinoennes,  Ind. 

Evansville,  Ind.,  to  hut  not  including 
Mt.  Carmel,  111. 

Evansville  to  Hovey,  Ind.,  inclusiTv; 
Riverton  to  Lenore,  Ind.,  induaive 

Evansville  and  Mt.  Vernon,  IndL 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Nevin  and  Corydon,  Ind. 

Evansville  to  Norton,  Ind.,  inclu- 
sive; East  Mt.  Carmel  to  Park- 
wood,  Ind.,  inclusive 


Indianapolis  Rates 

Chicago,   Indianapolis   k   Louisville       Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Ry. 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  k  Dayton  Ry. 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  k  St. 

Louis  Ry. 


Illinois  Central  R.  R. 
Lake  Erie  k  Western  R.  R. 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  k  St. 

Louis  Ry. 
Vandalia  R  R. 


Indianapolis  to  Roachdale,  Ind. 

Beech  Grove,  North  Indianapolis 
Sunnyside,  West  Side,  and  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Indianapolis  to  Atlanta,  Ind. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Jeffersonville  Rates 

Baltimore  k  Ohio  Southwestern  R.  R.  Jeff ersonvi lie,  Ind. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  k  St  JefTcrsonville,  Ind. 

Louis  Ry. 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  k  St.  Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

Louis  Ry. 

Southern  Ky.  JeflFersonville,  Ind. 

Louisville  Rates 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  R.  R.       Louis\ille,  Ky. 
Chioago,   Indianapolis  k   LouisWUe      I»uis>ille,  Ky. 
Ry. 
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TABLE  9— Continued 
Points  op  Destination 

RAICE  OF  RAILROAD  STATIOIfS 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  k  St.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Louis  Ry. 

Louisville,  Henderson  &  St  Louis  Ry.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Southern  Ry.  Louisville,  Ky. 

New  Albany  Rates 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  R.  R.       New  Albany  to  Lovett,  Ind.,  indu- 
Chicago,   Indianapolis  &  Louisville  sive 

Ry.  New  Albany,  Ind. 

Southern  Ry. 

New  Albany,  Ind. 

Owensboro  Rates 

Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R.  Henderson  and  Owensboro,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Henderson  k  St.  Louis  Ry.      Henderson,  Maceo,  Owensboro,  and 

Stanley,  Ky. 


The  slight  difference  existing  hetween  the  rates  to  the 
upper  and  the  lower  Ohio  Eiver  Crossings,  while  of  no 
particular  importance  in  connection  with  local  traflSc, 
would,  in  many  cases  where  competitive  traflSc  is  con- 
cerned, be  sufficient  to  control  the  gateway  through  which 
the  traffic  is  forwarded. 

Diagram  7  indicates  several  of  the  through  routes 
which  might  be  employed  in  forwarding  goods  to  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.  The  fact  that  the  rates  from  the  south- 
bank  points  to  Chattanooga  are  the  same,  whether  the 
traffic  moves  through  Cairo,  111.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  or  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  necessitates  that  the  rates  up  to  the 
crossings  be  the  same  in  order  that  all  routes  may  be 
placed  on  a  parity  in  so  far  as  transportation  charges 
are  concerned.  The  rates  currently  maintained  from 
the  several  groups  of  origin  to  the  Ohio  River  Cross- 
ings are  shown  in  Table  10. 
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TABLE  10 

Class  Rates  from  Northern  Points  op  Orioin  to  Ohio 

Crossings 


FBOM 


Rates  nr  CE:n«  psb  100  Pouxds 


Classes 


2     8 


4     5 


6    R25  R26  R2S 


Chicago, 
111. 


Indianapolis,  Ind . . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.. ) 
EvansvUle,  Ind. . .  j 
JeffersonvUle,  Ind.  ( 
New  Albany,  Ind. } 

Louisville,  Ky 

Owensboro,  Ky. . . . 


45     88.5  80  22.5  16  12.5  82.5  24     25 

51  43.5  84  25.5  18  14.5  87     27     2S.5 

52  44     35  26     18  14.5  87.5  28 

53  45     86  27     19  15.5  88.5  29 
58.5  50     89  80.6  21  17.5  42.5  81 


SO 
S8.5 


Peoria, 


111. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio... 
Evansville,  Ind.... 
Jeffersonville,  Ind. ) 
New  Albany,  Ind.  \ 

Louisville,  Ky 

Owensboro,  Ky.... 


47  40     31.5  23.5  16.5  18     84  25  26.5 

54  46     36     27     19     15     89  29  30 

51  43.5  34     25.5  18     14.5  87  27  28.5 

54  46     86     27     19     15     89  29  SO 


55 
58.5 


47 
50 


37 
39 


28     20 
80.5  21 


16     40     80 
17.5  42.5  82 


SI 
SS.5 

28.5 
32 


Mllwau- 
Kee, 
Wis. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio..  ) 
Gvansville,  Ind. . . 
Jeffersonville,  Ind. 
New  Albany,  Ind. 

Louisville,  Ky 

Dwensboro,  Ky.... 


51 
57 


43.5  34 
48.5  38 


25.5  18 
28.5  20 


14.5  87     27 
16.5  41     81 


58  49     89     29     20     16.5  41.5  81     32.5 

59  50     40     80     21     17.5  42.5  82     38.5 
64.5  55      43     83.5  23     19.5  47     34.5  37 


Indianapolis,  Ind.. 

58.5  49.5  39.5  29.5  21      17.5  42     31.5  33 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. . . 

63     53.5  42     31.5  22.5  18.5  45.5  33.5  35.5 

Daven- 

Evansville, Ind 

61     53     39.5  30.5  28     19.5  45     81.5  33^ 

port, 
la. 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. ) 
New  Albany,  Ind. 

61     53     39.5  30.5  23     19.5  45     81.5  33.6 

I^ulsvllle,  Ky 

62     54     40.5  31.5  24     20.5  46     82.5  34.6 

Owensboro,  Ky 

68.5  59.5  44.5  35.5  26     22.5  50.5  86.5  88.5 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. . . 

33.5  30     24     18     12.5  10     25.5  19     20 

Indian- 
apolis, 
Ind. 

Evansville,  Ind 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

42.5  36      28.5  21.5  15     12     80.5  28      24 
35.5  30     24     18     12.5  10     25.5  19      20 

New  Albany,  Ind . . 

35.5  30     24      18     12.5  10     25.5  19      20 

Louisville,  Ky 

36.5  31      25     19     13.5  11     26.5  20     21 

Owensboro,  Ky 

50     42.5  83.5  26.5  18     15     86     28.5  29 

These  rates  apply  only  to  the  north-bank  crossings. 
The  rates  to  the  south-bank  crossings  are  made  arbi- 
traries  or  bridge  tolls  higher  than  the  north-bank  rates, 
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^^  ^ates  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  generally  being  1  cent  per  100 

^^Xxids  higher  than  the  rates  to  Jeffersonville  or  New 

^^any,  Ind.,  and  the  rates  to  Paducah,  Ky.,  being  2 

^^ts  per  100  pounds  higher  than  the  rates  to  Brookport, 

^»     In  the  case  of  Louisville,  the  figure-  represents  the 

^H^ge  toll,  as  previously  explained,  and  in  the  case  of 

^^ueah,  the  cost  of  ferry  or  transfer  in  the  interchange 

^{  traffic  between  north-bank  and  south-bank  lines. 

In  the  application  of  the  rates  under  this  adjustment, 
they  are  confined  to  the  crossings  proper  and  not  applied 
to  mtennediate  or  interior  points. 

As  to  originating  points,  however,  additional  groups 
are  incorporated,  as  may  be  seen  from  Table  10,  namely, 
the  Davenport  and  Peoria  groups.  This  greatly  increases 
the  area  on  the  north  and  west  from  which  these  rates 
are  applied 

The  volume  of  northbound  classified  traffic*  is  much 
less  than  that  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thi^  is  reflected 
in  the  fact  that  the  northbound  rates  are  somewhat 
higher  than  the  rates  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  conclusion,  the  foregoing  indicates,  to  a  great  degree, 
the  influence  that  competition  of  various  kinds  exerts 
upon  the  freight  rate  structures  of  this  country. 

^Traffic  moving  on  class  rates. 


CHAPTER  VI 
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Development 

Formerly,  there  were  many  distance  tables  nsed  as  a 
basis  for  rates  by  the  carriers  in  Trunk  Line  Territory. 
More  recently,  however,  most  of  these  distance  tables 
have  been  published  as  specific  rates,  although  the  spe- 
cific rates  are,  in  most  cases,  identical  with  the  old 
distance  tables.  There  are  a  number  of  distance  tariffs 
still  applicable  on  the  eastbound  movement  of  coal  within 
Trunk  Line  Territory. 

Specific  rates  differ  from  distance  tables  in  that  a  rate 
is  named  specifically  to  apply  from,  say.  New  York  City 
to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  irrespective  of  the  distance,  whereas  in 
the  distance  table,  graduated  rates  are  indicated,  as  shown 
in  the  Central  Freight  Association,  Michigan,  and  Illinois 
scales,  involving  the  determination  of  the  distance  before 
the  rate  can  be  known. 

The  distance  tables  employed  in  this  territory,  contrary 
to  those  employed  in  Central  Freight  Association  Terri- 
tory, are  by  no  means  uniform ;  that  is,  one  carrier's  scale 
for  a  5-mile  or  a  10-mile  distance  may  vary  considerably 
from  that  employed  by  another  line. 

A  survey  of  this  territory  from  the  Atlas  of  Railway 
Traffic  Maps  will  suflSce  to  show  that  the  rail  carriers 
are  exposed  to  a  great  degree  to  the  influence  of  active 
and  compelling  water  competition.    The  Hudson  Kiver 
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and  Atlantic  Ocean  are  on  the  east,  and  the  Erie  Canal 
and  Great  Lakes  are  on  the  north.  The  coast  line  is 
pierced  by  the  Snsqnehanna,  Delaware  and  Potomac  riv- 
ers, which  penerate  far  into  the  interior  of  the  territory 
and  afford  navigable  stages  of  water  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year. 

As  an  example,  the  rates  between  New  York  and 
Newbnrgh,  Poughkeepsie,  Albany,  and  other  landings  on 
the  Hudson  River  will  be  found  to  be  quite  low.    This 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  rail  lines  are  com- 
pelled to  meet  the  active  competition  af  the  boat  lines. 
Add  to  this  the  highly  developed  competition  of  the 
numerous  electric  interurban  lines  and  the  fact  that  the 
motor  truck  has  expanded  considerably  the  limit  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  delivery  service,  and  the  reason 
for  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  various  distance  scales 
adopted   by   the  individual   carriers   may   be   readily 
appreciated. 

Representative  water  rates  from  New  York,  which, 
however,  are  more  or  less  subject  to  fluctuation,  are  repro- 
duced in  Table  11  to  give  an  idea  of  the  low  rates  that 
obtain  between  the  respective  port  cities  in  this  territory. 

TABLE  11 

Class  Rates  Applicable  Vu  Water  Lines^  from  New 

York  City 


^^ic  New  York  to 


,N.  Y 


^i/J-eiiae,  N.  Y ) 

?^?alo,N.  Y 


tl!!}^«laid,  Ohio. 
*^*^n>it,  Mich.. 


Rates*  in  Cents  per  100  Pounds 


Classes 


1 


17  15  14 

20  18  15 

21  19  15 

40  35  28 

41  37  29 


4 

5 

6 

12 

11 

10 

12 

11 

10 

12 
19 
20 

11 
17 
17 

10 
15 
16 

\^i*  New  York  and  Western  Canal  Co.,  Inc. 
Ooverned  by  the  Official  Classincatlon. 
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As  a  rule,  the  boat  lines  dominate  the  rates  to  points 
they  serve  and  the  rail  lines  must  determine  what  higher 
rates  the  rail  service  can  command. 

As  many  of  the  more  important  points  are  near  each 
other,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  express  companies  oper- 
ating horse-dra\Mi  or  motor-propelled  vehicles  competing 
for  the  trade  of  these  conmiunities.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  the  case  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston. 
The  field  of  their  activities  is  limited,  of  course,  in  that 
they  cannot  move  ike  quantities  of  crude  articles  that 
can  be  transported  by  rail  or  vessel,  but  in  connection 
vdth  package  freight,  they  may  be  viewed  as  aggressive 
competitors.  Particularly  where  the  higher-class  (small- 
package)  traffic  in  concerned,  the  railroads  must  take  this 
competition  into  account  in  adjusting  their  schedules. 

Adjustmsnt  to  Intbbiob  Points 

The  present  adjustment  of  rates  to  interior  points  bears 
a  general  relationship  to  the  rates  applying  between  Chi- 
cago and  New  York.  The  rates  between  New  York  rate 
points  and  Pittsburgh-Erie  rate  points  are  made  60  per 
e(»nt  of  the  rates  currently  in  effect  between  New  York 
and  Chicago.  For  the  six  classes,  they  are  on  the  follow- 
ing scale : 

Classefl    1  2  3  4  6  • 

Rates 54  47.5  36  25    '      21.5  It 

Between  Philadolpliia  rate  points  and  Pittsburgh-Erie 
rate  points,  the  rates  for  the  six  classes  are  arbitrarily 
made  by  the  deduction  of  specified  differentials  from  the 
rates  applying  from  New  York  to  the  Pittaburgh-Erie 
group.    The  differentials  are  as  follows: 

ClaH^CH   1         2         3        4        5         6 

l)iirm»ntiaU    6        «        2        2        2         2 

Likewise,  between  Baltimore  rate  points  and  Pittsburg- 
Erie  rate  points,  the  rates  are  made  by  deducting  the  fol 
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lowing  differentials  from  the  rates  applying  between  New 
York  and  the  Pittsburgh-Erie  group: 


CUsMt   1       2       3       4       ff       6 

Differentials  8        8        3        3        3        8 


Table  12  sets  forth  the  adjustment  of  rates  applying 
to  and  from  the  so-called  Western  Termini  from  and  to 
other  seaports  and  interior  base  points  in  Trunk  Line 
Territory. 

TABLE  12 


FOB  IUtES  FROIC  EASTERN  POINTS  OF  ObIGIN  TO  OB  FBOK 

Western  Termini 


1 

Rates  Apply 

In  Cents  pes  100  Pounds 

Classes 

Remabks 

1 

2     3       4 

5 

6 

Between 

1 

Boeton,Kaa8. 
Portland,  Me. 
Brunswick,  Me. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Pittsburgh-Erie 
rate  points 

5 

4     3        3 

2i 

2 

Over  rates  from 
Pittsburgh  or 
Erie  to  New 
York 

Buffalo  rate 
points 

6 

6     2i     2i 

2i 

2 

Over  rates  from 
Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
to  New  York 

2 

NewTork,N.Y. 

Pittsburgh-Erie 
rate  points 

60    per    cent    of 
Chicago-New 
York  rates 

Buffalo  rate 
points 

48 

41.5    34    23 

19.5 

16 

Erie-Philadelphia 
rates 

8 

FhiUdelphia,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh-Erie 
rate  points 

6 

6    2       2 

2 

2 

Under  New  York 
rates 

Buffalo  rate 
points 

Philadelphia-Erie 
rates 

4 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Pittsburgh-Erie 
rate  points 

8 

8     3       3 

3 

3 

Under  New  York 
rates 

Buffalo  rate 
points 

Philadelphia-Erie 
rates 

Eastbound 

Alban7,  N.  Y. 

Pittsburgh  rate 
points 

Pittsburgh-New 
York  rates 

S 

Erie  rate  points 

02  per  cent  of 
Erie-New  York 
rates 
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TABLE  12— Continued 

Basbs  fob  Rates  fbok  Eastern  Points  of  Obioin  to  ob  fi 

Western  TmticiNi 


I 


Rates  Afplt 


Westbound 


Albanj,  K.  Y. 


Pittsburgh-Erie 
rate  points 


Eaetbound 


Utica,  N.  Y. 


Pittsburgh  rate 
points 


Erie  rate  points 


In  Ckittb  per  100  PouifDs 

Classes 

1       2 

3       4       6 

6 

Rnci 


Class  rat 
asPhili 
Pittsbv 
rates;  < 
itjrati 
per  een 
York-P 
burgh  I 


92  per  cei 
Pittsbw 
Yorkn 


80  per  cei 
Erie-Nc 
rates 


Westbound 

8 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Pittsburgh-Erie 
rate  points 

Class  rat 
as  Phil 
phia-PH 
rates;  i 
ityraU 
eent  of 
York-P 
burgh  I 

Eastbound 

9 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Pittsburgh  rate 
points 

84  per  Of 
Pittsbu 
New  Yc 

Erie  rate  points 

76  per  eei 
£rie-N€ 
rates 

Westbound 

10 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Pittsburgh-Erie 
rate  points 

Class  rat 
as  Syn 
Clevda: 
rates;  c 
ityratc 
cent  of 
York-F 
burgh  r 

Eastbound 

11 

Boehsster,  N.  Y. 

Pittsburgh  rate 
points 

72  per  eei 
Pittsbu 
NewYc 

Erie  rate  points 

82  per  ce 
Arto-Nf 
rates 
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TABLE  12— Continued                                                ? 

Bi£BS  FOE  Rates  prom  Eastern  Points  op  Oeioin  to  or  peom 

Western  Termini 

RiTCS  Afplt 

Ih  Certh  FEB  100  Pounds 

SnuBKS 

Clasa^B 

12     3        4        5        6 

Westbound 

BocbMter,  N.  Y.       iPittsburgh-Erie 
inU  points 

Same  aa  raUa 
from  Syracuse 

Virginia  CitiM 

PitUburgh  rate 
points 

Same  rates  as 
from  Coiumbua, 
Ohio,  to  Balti- 

Buffalo, 
J>unkirk,  and 
interior  New 
York  8t*te 
point* 

20      17  13        9       S        6 

ratcB 

The  bases  for  the  constraction  of  rates  delineated  in                 1 
items  1,  2,  3, 4,  and  13  of  Table  12  apply  to  both  eastboond 
fifld  westbound  rates,  whereas   the  bases  shown  in  the 
'■emaining  items  apply  only  in  the  direction  indicated. 

The  first  item  shows  that  the  rates  between  the  Pitts- 
burgh-Erie group  and  the  more  important  New  England 
points  are  made  by  the  addition  of  arbitraries  to  the  rates 
^■luch  apply  between  the  Pittsburgh-Erie  group  and  New 
*ork.     Similarly,  the  rates  between  these  points  and 
Buffalo  are  made  by  the  addition  of  the  figures  indicated 
*o  the  rates  which  apply  between  New  York  and  Buffalo. 
*'or  example,  item  2  shows  that  the  rates  between  Buffalo 
•*id  New  York  are  on  a  48-cent    scale.     These  rates  are 
Arbitrarily  established  on  a  somewhat  lower  basis  than 
tliat  which  obtains  between  New  York  and  the  Pittsburgh-                  | 
"  Erie  group,  being  the   Philadelphia-Erie  rates.    Thia 
depression  in  rates  is  ascribed  to  the  competition  between 
^e  rail  lines  and  the  water  lines  operating  on  the  Erie 
Canal  and  Hudson  River.    The  rates  between  Buffalo  and, 
Boston  are  made  by  adding  the  arbitraries  indicated  in 

d 
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item  1  to  the  New  York  rates  indicated  in  item  2,  resulting 
in  through  rates  as  follows : 


Classes  

1 

t 

8 

4 

B 

• 

fiates 

53 

46^ 

8(15 

2U 

SS 

IS 

Taking  the  next  item  in  the  table,  the  rates  are  made 
in  a  similar  manner,  namely,  by  deducting  the  figures 
indicated  from  the  rates  that  are  established  between  the 
Pittsburgh-Erie  group  and  New  York.  The  New  York 
rates  are  made  60  per  cent  of  the  Chicago-New  York  rates, 
which  are  as  follows : 

Glasses   1  2         3         4         6  S 

Rates  90       79        60       42        8S 


The  following  figures  represent  the  rates  between  the 
Pittsburgh-Erie  group  and  New  York. 

Classes   1  2  8         4  5  t 

Rates 54        47.5        36        25        21.5         18 

By  deducting  the  differentials  previously  set  fortfa^  the 
following  rates  are  arrived  at,  which  apply  between  the 
Pittsburgh-Erie  group  and  Philadelphia: 

Classes   1  2  8         4  6  f 

Rates 48        41.5        84        28       19.5        It 

These  rates  are  also  applied  between  Buffalo  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Baltimore,  Md.,  rates  are  similarly  obtained, 
with  the  exception  that  the  differentials  on  the  first^daas 
and  second-class  rates  are  increased  2  cents  and  on  the 
lower  classes  1  cent  per  100  pounds,  resulting  in  a  corre- 
sponding difference  in  the  net  rates. 

From  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  Albany,  Utica,  Syracuse,  and 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  no  specific  adjustment  is  established.  As 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  is  the  short  line  to  these 
points  they  are  subject  to  the  dictates  of  that  line  as  to 
what  rates  will  be  established.    As  a  rule,  they  are  made 


on  the  mileage  scale  adopted  for  the  particular  diviaion 
of  that  railroad. 

The  traffic  from  the  Erie- Pittsburgh  group,  however,  is 
competitive  and  may  select  several  routes  via  which  to 
move.  Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that 
the  adjustment  prescribed  varies  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  traffic.  Consequently,  care  should  be  taken 
to  observe  whether  the  rates  desired  are  those  applicable 
on  easthound  or  on  westbound  traffic. 

Taking  the  Albany  adjustment,  assume  that  it  is  desired 
to  construct  the  second-class  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Albany.  The  first  section  of  the  item  states  that  the 
rates  are  the  same  as  the  Pittsburgh- New  Tork  rates.  As 
these  rates  are  made  60  per  cent  of  the  Chicago-New  York 
rates,  by  taking  60  per  cent  of  79,  47.5  cents  is  obtained 
as  the  second-class  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  Albany.  If 
the  direction  of  the  traffic  were  westbound  instead  of  east- 
bound,  the  rate  would  be  made  the  same  as  that  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh,  namely,  41.5  cents. 

The  distance  to  Utica,  N.  Y.,  from  Erie  and  Pittsburgh 
being  substantially  the  same,  the  bases  used  in  obtaining 
the  westbound  rates  between  these  points  are  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  those  applied  in  the  Albany  adjust- 
ment. Consequently,  the  illustration  given  there  will 
suffice  for  this  point  as  well. 

The  westbound  adjustment  of  rates  from  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  to  the  Pittsburgh-Erie  rate  groups  is  somewhat  more 
complicated  than  the  preceding  adjustments  sot  forth  in 
the  table  in  that  it  requires  the  construction  of  the  rates 
to  Cleveland,  Ohio  (a  Central  Freight  Association  point). 
This  adjustment  is  discussed  in  a  later  chapter  in  this 
treatise,  but  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  feature 
at  hand,  it  seems  well  to  give  an  illustration  of  it  at  this 
time.  Map  3  of  the  Atlas  of  Railway  Traffic  Maps  indi- 
cates that  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  in  71  per  cent  territory. 
Consequently,  the  rates  from  New  York  to  Cleveland, 
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which  are  the  base  rates  for  subsequent  computatioii, 
must  first  be  ascertained.  This  is  done  by  taking  71 
per  cent  of  the  New  York-Chicago  rates,  resulting  in  the 
following  scale.^ 


Glasses  • 

, 1 

2 
66 

8 
4a.6 

4 
SO 

5 
25.6 

6 

Rates   

64 

nj 

The  rates  from  Syracuse  to  Cleveland  are  the  follow- 
ing amounts  less  than  from  the  New  York-Cleveland 
rates :' 

Classes 1  2  8  4  6  « 

Differentials   18.1         15.0        13.1        0.3        7.7        M 

the  rates  from  Syracuse  to  Cleveland  being  as  follows: 

Classes  12  8  4  6  9 

Rates  46        40        29.6        20.6        18       16^ 

In  some  instances  the  carriers  establish  rates  whioh 
vary  with  the  direction  of  the  movement.  The  business 
from  Syracuse  to  Erie  may  be  relatively  unimportant 
and  little  or  no  traffic  actually  involved,  whereas  the  east- 
bound  movement  may  be  heavy,  and  a  somewhat  lower 
rate  would  therefore  be  justified. 

What  has  been  said  in  connection  with  the  Syracuse 
adjustment  holds  good  in  so  far  as  the  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
adjustment  is  concerned. 

The  rates  between  the  Virginia  Cities  and  Pittsburgh 
are  made  the  same  as  those  applying  from  Columbus, 
Ohio,  (a  77  per  cent  point)  to  Baltimore,  Md.  The  rates 
between  Buffalo,  Dunkirk,  and  interior  New  York  state 
points  are  made  by  the  addition  of  arbitraries  to  the  rates 
between  the  same  points  and  Baltimore.  The  through 
rates  between  Buffalo  and  Newport  News,  Va.,  are 
follows : 

Classes 12         8  4  S  • 

Rates €6.6        68        43       29.6       24J 

*S«e  Table  i?. 
•See  Table  19. 
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Prom  points  located  in  Trunk  Line  Territory,  other 
than  those  mentioned,  the  rates  are  made  on  the  mileage 
scales  of  the  carriers,  the  rates  established  to  and  from 
more  distant  points  not  being  exceeded  at  intermediate 
points.  The  figures  so  made  are  observed  as  far  as 
possible. 

Commodity  Rates 

Aside  from  coal,  lumber,  and  iron,  there  are  compar- 
atively few  commodity  adjustments  employed  within 
this  territory  as  contrasted  with  other  sections  of  the 
country.  There  are,  however,  numerous  commodity  rates 
established  on  traffic  imported  through  the  North  Atlantic 
Ports,  which  are  somewhat  less  than  the  class  rates  that 
would  obtain.  In  the  application  of  rates,  the  general 
rule  for  the  use  of  the  differentials  is  that  when  the  com- 
modity rate  is  the  same  as  a  class  rate,  the  class  differ- 
ential applicable  to  that  class  shall  be  added  or  subtracted, 
as  indicated;  but  when  the  commodity  rate  is  not  the 
same  as  a  class  rate,  the  differential  for  the  next  higher 
class  is  to  be  employed.  For  the  purpose  of  illustration, 
suppose  that  a  commodity  rate  of  40  cents  is  established 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York;  as  this  rate  is  higher  than 
the  third-class  rate,  the  second-class  differential  of  5 
cents  would  be  used  in  making  the  rate  to  Boston. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

AixrcvncEirr  in  new  enoulnb  ntiiaHT  associat: 
tebkitory 

Tbaffic  Chabacteristics 

This  territory,  surrounded  almost  entirely  by  navigable 
■water  and  comprising,  as  it  does,  the  smallest  rate  asso- 
ciation territory  in  so  far  as  area  is  concerned,  presents 
in  its  rate  structure  many  of  the  peculiarities  found  in 
the  Trunk  Line  adjustment  that  are  forced  on  the  rail 
carriers  in  order  to  equalize  the  effect  of  the  water  com- 
petition.' 

The  southern  tier  of  states  (Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut)  supports  the  greatest  per  cent 
of  population  and  in  it  are  located  the  greater  number  of 
the  large  manufacturing  plants,  textile  mills,  and  other 
industries  for  which  the  New  England  group  of  states  is 
noted.  Two  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country  are  located 
therein  and  offer  profitable  markets  at  which  to  dispose 
of  the  manufactured  wares. 

Owing  to  the  location  of  these  cities,  Boston  on  the 
east  and  New  York  on  the  west,  the  average  lengtb  of 
haul  on  traffic  between  points  in  this  territory  is  very 
much  less  than  obtains  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

As  illustrating  the  general  traffic  conditions  that  obtain 
in  the  New  England  States,  the  conclusions  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  based  on  the  investigations 
of  that  body  with  respect  to  the  operation  and  practices 
of  carriers  in  this  territory,  are  especially  illmninati 
and  for  that  reason  are  here  reproduced. 

■See  Map  S,  Alias  of  RaUxtiay  Traffio  Mapa. 
80 
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Rates  of  Transportation 


For  many  yeara  the  railroad  monopoly  of  New  England  hai 
been  more  complete  than  in  any  other  considerable  section  of 
this  country.  The  Boeton  &  Maine  has  almost  eiclusively  occu- 
pied the  northern  portion  of  that  section,  while  the  New  Haven 
has  enjoyed  the  same  exclusive  privileges  in  the  south.  It  is 
interesting  to  inquire  bow  the  rates  of  transportation,  both 
freight  and  passenger,  there  compare  with  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  average  receipts  per  ton-mile  upon  the  New  Haven  Rf 
zt>ad  for  the  year  1911   were   1.39  cents.     This  is  probably 
liigher  per  ton-mile  average  than  is  shown  by  any  other  lai 
railroad  system  in  the  United  States.    It  does  not,  however, 
low  from  this  that  the  rates  under  which  that  road  operates 
therefore  higher. 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  same  figure  upon 
'tihe  Boston  &  Maine.  In  1900  the  ton-mile  receipts  of  that  sys- 
tem were  1.439  cents,  somewhat  greater  than  those  then  or  now 
"Upon  the  New  Haven.  In  1901  that  figure  had  fallen  to  1.134 
^:eDts,  the  reason  being  that,  beginning  July  1,  1900,  the  Boston 
^&  Maine  began  to  operate  and  so  included  in  its  return  to  this 
^Z^ommission  for  that  year  the  Fitchburg  Railroad.  That  rail- 
^rv>ad  handles  a  large  amount  of  through  traffic  of  a  low  grade 
^Qnd  paying  a  low  rate,  and  this  tends  to  reduce  the  average  rate 
'  ~^which  for  that  company  in  1900,  the  year  before  it  was  absorbed 
•dj-  the  Boston  &  Maine,  bad  been  0.798.  For  the  year  1911  the 
^t:on-mile  receipts  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  were  1.095  cents. 

"While,  therefore,   the  average  ton-mile  receipts  of  the  New 

I^lngland  railroads  are  probably  higher  than  those  in  any  other 

^^eetion  of  this  country  where  traffic  conditions  are  fairly  eom- 

^^arable  with  New  England,  this  figure  has  but  slight  signifl.. . 

^csance  as  bearing  upon  the  relative  transportation  charge.    .     ■     •  J 

For  the  purpose  of  the  comparison  representative  cities  located' 

^^ux        ■       ■       ■       various  sections  have  been  selected,  namely, 

^i^Boston.  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago.    Rates 

^^^rom  Boston  are  exclusively  within  the  limits  of  New  England; 

^^rom  New  York  they  apply  both  into  New  England  upon  the 

'^ast  and  into  trunk  line  territory  upon  the  west;  from  Pitts- 

~fcurgh  we  have  rates  into  trunk  line  territory  going  east  and 

:JDto  Central  Freight  Association  Territory  going  west.  Cincinnati 

^nd  Chicago  are  exclusively  in  Central  Freight  Association  Ter- 

*^tory,  save  that  rates  have  been  examined  from  Cincinnati  south 

into  southern  territory. 

In  addition  to  the  principal  cities  above  selected  we  have 
also  taken  certain  smaller  towns— in  New  England,  Burlingtoo, 
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Vt.,  and  Concord,  N.  H.;  in  trunk  line  territory,  Schenectady,. 
N.  Y.,  and  Scranton,  Pa. ;  in  Central  Freight  Association  Terri- 
tory, Akron,  Ohio,  and  Springfield,  111. 

The  rates  selected  for  purposes  of  comparison  have  been,  first 
of  all,  the  class  rates.  While  in  the  three  territories  under 
consideration  many  commodity  rates  are  in  effect  which  are  less 
than  the  class  rates  and  which  move  an  enormous  volume  of  traf- 
fic and  are  of  vital  consequence  to  the  communities  served,  still 
the  preponderating  movement  of  merchandise  traffic,  strictly 
speaking,  is  under  the  class  rates  or  under  rates  which  are  a 
percentage  of  the  class  rates,  so  that  the  most  comprehensive  and 
fairest  comparison  probably  arises  upon  a  statement  of  the  rela- 
tive class  rates. 

Generalizing  the  results  of  these  comparisons,  without  attempt- 
ing  to  give  the  figures  themselves,  we  find  that  class  rates  in 
Central  Freight  Association  Territory  are  distinctly  lower  than 
in  New  England,  especially  on  classes  5  and  6.  These  two  Hsssos 
move  a  very  large  amount  of  carload  traffic,  being  the  two  Hssscs 
which  apply  very  generally  to  carload  business.  Class  rates 
from  New  York  and  Boston  to  New  England  points  are  about 
the  same  as  those  from  New  York  and  Pittsburgh  into  trunk 
line  territory. 

Class  rates  from  interior  New  England  points  appear  to  be 
rather  higher  than  corresponding  rates  in  both  trunk  line  and 
Central  Freight  Association  Territories. 

We  have  also  instituted  a  comparison  between  rates  from 
these  same  points  on  three  or  four  of  the  principal  commodities. 

Coal  is  not  produced  in  New  England,  but  is  extensively  con-  t^^ 

sumed.    Coal  rates  from  the  various  seaports  of  New  England  ^S^ 

to  near-by  interior  points  are  uniformly  high  as  compared  with  — t 

rates  for  similar  distances  in  the  other  territories  under  consid-  — "^ 

Tat  ion.    Rates  to  more  distant  interior  points  are  not  so  extrav-  ^ 

gant  and  are  often  low.    The  reason  for  this  appears  to  be  that  f 

oal  reaches  the  various  ports  of  New  England  by  water  and  ^ 

from  thence  distributed  by  rail.     This  water-and-rail  route 

tmpetes  with  the  all-rail  route,  and  the  purpose  of  these  high 

tes  to  near-by  points  is  to  maintain  the  all-rail  rate. 

What  has  been  said  as  to  coal  applies  to  pig  iron.    The  rail 

:e  to  the  near-by  point  is  usually  extremely  high,  and  for  the 

le  reason  apparently. 

iumber  is  largely  produced  in  New  England,  and  the  rates 

n  that  commodity  between  points  in  New  England  compare 

)rably  with  those  in  trunk  line  and  Central  Freight  Associa- 

territories  for  like  distances. 

ites  on  grain  are  much  higher  in  New  England  than  in 
)  other  territories,  but  this  is  not  a  matter  of  much  siflrn** 
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cance,  since  comparatively  little  grain  is  raised  in  New  EDglajid 
which  is  subsequently  transported  by  rail.  The  grain  which 
New  England  consumes  comes  mainly  from  the  west  upon  rates 
which  must  be  considered  low. 

Hay  is  largely  produced  and  transported  in  New  England, 
and  the  rates  upon  this  commodity  are  rather  more  favorable 
than  in  the  other  territories.     Generally  speaking,  hay  moves 
under  the  fifth-class  rate,  but  in  New  England  the  bulk  of  the 
movement  is  under  commodity  rates,  lower  than  this  class  rata. 
Our  examination,   which   has    been   a  rather   extended   one, 
fairly  indicates  that  freight  ratea  between  points  in  New  Eng- 
land,   while    somewhat    higher    in    many    instances,    compare 
favorably  upon  the  whole  with  those  in  trunk  line  territory  and 
■Central  Freight  Association  Territory.     They  are  lower  than 
■corresponding  interstate   rates  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
-ailthough  not  as  low  in  some  instances  as  the  commissi  on -made 
:^ates  of  several  states  in  this  outside  territory.     .     .     . 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  cost  of  handling 
^rfreigbt   is   greater   in   New   England   than   in   trunk  line   and 
■^Tentral  Freight  Association  Territory  and,  indeed,  in  most  other 
^^arts  of  the  country. 

1.  The  haul  in  New  England  is  shorter— 93  miles  as  against 
^^38  miles  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

2.  The  switching  service  in  New  England  is  much  greater. 
^Tlie  proportion  of  locomotive  switching  mileage  to  locomotive 
^^^peight  mileage  is  59  per  cent  in  New  England,  as  compared  with 
"^^3  per  cent  in  the  whole  country. 

_  J.     The  loading  in  New  England  is  lighter.    The  average  load, 

E^^ncluding  both  loaded  and  empty  cars,  is  10.5  tons  per  car  in 

^  ^^^^tw  England,  as  compared  with  13.4  in  the  United  States.    The 

■^wverage  load  per  loaded  ear  is   14.8  tons  in  New  England  as 

-^^igainst  nearly  20  for  the  United  States. 

4.     The  price  of  coal  in  New   England  is  distinctly  higher. 

^ine  defendants  claim  that  had  the  Boston  &  Maine  been  able 
'Xo  own  its  coal  upon  its  tenders  at  the  same  price  as  the  Penn- 
"^ylTania  Railroad  its  operating  expenses  for  the  year  1912  would 
^ave  been  $2,500,000  less  than  they  were.  Without  subscribing 
to  the  accuracy  of  this  figure,  it  is  certain  that  the  greater  expense 
«f  fuel  adds  materially  to  the  cost  of  operation  in  New  England 
ms  compared  with  most  other  portions  of  the  United  States.' 

In  explanation  of  the  low  rates  charged  by  both  water 
and  rail  lines,  it  is  necessary  only  to  call  attention  to  the 

■27  I.  C.  C.  Hep.  672-78    (1913). 
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f aot  that  New  England  is  quite  a  distance  from  the  sonroes 
of  supply  of  raw  materials  that  are  necessary  to  enable 
the  mills  and  manufactories  located  in  the  territory  to 
continue  their  operations.  New  England  is  famed  for 
the  manufacture  of  boots,  shoes,  leatiier  goods,  textiles, 
and  machinery,  but  there  is  a  very  small  production  of 
live  stock  and  in  consequence  the  hides  from  which  the 
finished  product  is  made  must  be  bought  from  other  sec- 
tions. The  same  holds  good  with  respect  to  cotton,  wool, 
and  iron,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  the  area  itself 
produces  but  little  of  the  crude  or  raw  materials.  Conse- 
quently, the  bases  of  rates  must  be  such,  and  the  rates 
themselves  so  adjusted,  as  to  make  possible  the  assem- 
bling of  raw  materials  at  points  of  manufacture,  such  as 
the  shoe  factory,  the  textile  mill,  and  the  cutlery  factory, 
and  the  distribution  of  finished  articles  to  other  points 
at  a  profit. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  as  a  whole  this 
system  of  rates  meets  with  general  satisfaction  and  is 
subject  to  less  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  shipping  pub- 
lic than  any  other  in  the  country.  Practically  the  only 
grounds  for  complaint  have  been  the  fixing  of  the  so-called 
differential  adjustment  of  rates  from  and  to  points  in 
Trunk  Line  and  Central  Freight  Association  territories, 
which,  it  is  alleged,  places  Boston  at  a  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
other  North  Atlantic  Ports.  This  phase  of  the  question, 
however,  is  taken  up  in  the  adjustment  of  rates  under 
the  percentage  system,  which  is  set  forth  in  a  later  chap- 
ter of  this  treatise. 

Ths  Nbw  England  Scale  of  Class  Bates 

As  illustrative  of  the  general  measure  of  rates  in  this 
territory,  that  obtaining  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Bail- 
road  affords  a  very  excellent  basis,  as  it  is  not  only  one  of 
the  most  recent  (having  been  made  effective  April  1, 
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1914),  but  also  scientifically  arranged  in  that  the  lower 
classes  bear  a  definite  relationship  to  the  first  class. 

This  scale  was  adopted  after  protracted  hearings  which 
were  participated  in  jointly  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commissiony  the  public  service  commissions  of  several 
states,  and  the  representatives  of  the  carriers  and  the 
public. 

TABLE  13 
IbLEAOB  Schedule  op  Class  Ratbs^  fob  Use  on  Class-A  Roads' 
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1 
20.6 

2 
17.6 

8 
18.6 

4 

10.6 

6 
7 

6 
6.6 

MiLBS 

1 
48.5 

2 
41 

8 
82.6 

4 

24.6 

5 
17 

6 

6... 

200... 

iz.t 

10... 

22 

18.6 

14.6 

11 

,  7.6 

6 

210. . . 

49 

41.6 

88 

24.6 

17 

13.6 

15... 

23 

19.6 

16.6 

11.5 

8 

6.6 

220. . . 

49.6 

42 

88 

25 

17.5 

14 

20... 

24 

20.5 

16 

12 

8.6 

6.6 

230. . . 

50 

42.6 

88.5 

25 

17.6 

14 

25... 

25.6 

21.6 

17 

18 

9 

7 

240. . . 

50.5 

48 

84 

25.5 

17.6 

14 

SO... 

26.6 

22.6 

18 

18.6 

9.6 

7.6 

250... 

51 

43.6 

84 

26.6 

18 

14.5 

S5... 

27.5 

23.5 

18.6 

14 

9.6 

7.5 

260. . . 

52 

44 

86 

26 

18 

14.5 

40... 

29 

24.6 

19.6 

14.6 

10 

8 

270... 

52.6 

44.6 

85 

26.5 

18.6 

14.6 

45... 

30 

26.5 

20 

16 

10.6 

8.6 

280. . . 

58 

46 

86.6 

26.6 

18.6 

15 

50... 

81 

26.6 

21 

15.6 

11 

8.6 

290... 

58.6 

45.6 

86 

27 

18.5 

15 

55. . . 

81.6 

27 

21 

16 

11 

9 

800... 

54 

46 

36 

27 

19 

16 

50... 

82 

27 

21.5 

16 

11 

9 

320... 

56 

47 

37 

27.5 

19.5 

15.5 

55... 

83 

28 

22 

16.5 

11.5 

9 

340... 

56.5 

18 

38 

28.5 

20 

16 

70... 

38.6 

28.5 

22.5 

17 

11.5 

9.5 

360... 

57.5 

49 

38.5 

29 

20 

16 

76... 

84 

29 

23 

17 

12 

9.5 

380... 

58.5 

49.5 

39 

29.5 

20.5 

16.5 

OV.  .  . 

34.6 

29.5 

23 

17.5 

12 

9.5 

400... 

60 

51 

40 

30 

21 

17 

85... 

86 

30 

23.5 

17.5 

12.5 

10 

420... 

61 

52 

41 

30.5 

21.5 

17 

90... 

85.6 

30 

24 

18 

12.5 

10 

440... 

62 

52.5 

41.5 

31 

21.6 

17.6 

95. . . 

86 

30.5 

24 

18 

12.5 

10 

460... 

63 

53.5 

42 

31.5 

22 

17.5 

100... 

87 

81.5 

26 

18.5 

18 

10.5 

480... 

64.5 

55 

43 

32.5 

22.5 

18 

110. . . 

38 

82.5 

25.5 

19 

18.5 

10.5 

500... 

65.5 

55.5 

44 

33 

23 

18.5 

120... 

39 

33 

26 

19.5 

18.5 

11 

520. . . 

66.5 

56.5 

44.5 

33.5 

23.6 

18.5 

180... 

40.6 

34.5 

27 

20.5 

14 

11.5 

540... 

68 

58 

45.5 

34 

24 

19 

140... 

41.6 

35.5 

28 

21 

14.5 

11.5 

560... 

69 

58.5 

46 

34.5 

24 

19.5 

150... 

42.6 

36 

28.6 

21.6 

15 

12 

580... 

70 

59.5 

47 

35 

24.5 

19.5 

150... 

43.6 

37 

29 

22 

15 

12 

600... 

71.5 

61 

48 

36 

25 

20 

170... 

46 

88.5 

30 

22.5 

16 

12.5 

620. . . 

72.5 

61.5 

48.5 

36.5 

25.5 

20.5 

180... 

46 

39 

31 

28 

16 

13 

640. . . 

73.5 

62.6 

49 

37 

25.5 

20.6 

190... 

47 

40 

31.5 

28.5 

16.5 

13 

660... 

75 

64 

50 

37.6 

26 

21 

«  Governed  by  the  Official  Claasiflcatlon. 

■  In  the  disposition  of  fractions,  those  of  less  than  one-half  cent  wer« 
dropped  and  one-half  cent  and  over  rounded  out  to  a  full  cent  In  arriving  at 
the  base  rates  in  the  scale. 
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It  will  be  observed  from  Table  13  that  the  scale  is 
based  on  5-raile  rates  of  progression  from  5  to  100  miles, 
inclusive;  on  10-mile  rates  of  progression  from  100  to 
300  miles,  inclusive ;  and  on  20-mile  rates  of  progreeaiffla 
beyond. 

Class  Relationship 

Relationship  existing  between  the  various  classes  J 
predicated  on  the  first-class  rate,  the  first-class  divi 
being  taken  as  the  basic  division  and  the  other  cla 
being  constructed  with  relation  thereto  on  the  follow 
percentages : 


Rules  25,  26,  and  28  are  constructed  on  the  basis  ant] 
ized  by  the  current  Official  Cleissification. 

Application  of  Scale 

The  Clasa-A  schedule  set  forth  in  Table  13  was  designed 
primarily  to  apply  between  points  located  in  the  more 
densely  situated  district  served  by  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad,  as  it  was  recognized  by  its  designers  that  it 
would  not  yield  an  equitable  return  to  the  carriers  if 
blanketed  over  the  entire  territory. 

So  far  as  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  is  concerned, 
we  have  indicated  in  Diagram  8  the  territory  or  divisions 
on  which  this  scale  of  rates  is  applied  by  means  of  hori- 
zontal lines  drawn  across  the  respective  divisions  of  thoi^ 
portions  on  which  a  Class-A  scale  of  rates  is  applied.  ^H 

Class-B  Rates 

For  application  in  the  more  sparsely  settled  sections  of 
the  territory  served  by  this  railroad,  it  was  decided  that 
an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  the  rates  obtaining  under 


k 
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tlx^  Clasa-A  "adjustment  would  prove  equitable  both  for 
ttx^  carrier  and  for  the  shipping  public,  and  the  rates 
^s^^x-e  so  made.  This  territory  is  indicated  in  Diagram  8 
^3^    "the  heavy  black  lines. 

'-A-'he  Bates  applicable  before  the  present  scale  on  hauls 
l>^^  txveen  A  lines  and  B  lines  were  on  a  constructive  mile- 
»-^^^  basis,  the  actual  distance  traversed  over  a  Class-A 
^^*^^  being  added  to  125  per  cent  of  the  distance  traversed 
**^^^^r  a  Class-B  line.  Under  the  new  scale,  Class-B  Rates 
'^'"^■JJ  apply  to  all  traffic  moving  to  or  from  Class-B  lines. 

^Between  points  in  Class-B  and  Class-A  the  rate  will 
**^*  3.0  per  cent  higher  than  the  rates  for  hauls  of  the  same 
'^^■^eth  on  Class-A  lines. 

Interline  or  joint  rates  are  established  on  a  slightly 
**-i.^rlier  basis,  but  the  underlying  principles  affecting  the 
**^*-ileage  and  money  rate  of  progression  and  the  class 
^^^l«.tionship  are  the  same. 

Xxi  connection  with  the  adjustment  of  rates  in  this 

^^  ^■~x-itory,  following  the  proposed  horizontal  increase  of 

^  X^^r  cent  recently  permitted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 

'-'  ^^iiEmiasion,  Commissioner  Harlan  called  attention  to  the 

*^*-<it  that  in  this  case  the  New  England  carriers  sought 

*X*I>roval  of  an  increase  only  in  the  rates  on  traffic  moving 

■!^*"tx»reen  New  England    Territory   and   other  parts    of 

^^^3.c;ial  Classification  Territory.    They  did  not  propose  a 

^^*i«ral  5  per  cent  increase  in  their  intraterritorial  freight 

'^^-"t-^s.    Those  carriers  undertook,  instead,  a  general  rate 

'"^'^''ision,  which  has  since  been  largely  effected  through 

**'i«?ndly  conferences  with   state  commissions  and  with 

***^ix^pers,  and  is  now,  by  common  consent  of  the  public 

^^<3.  state  officials,  being  brought  to  a  conclusion  on  a 

"S-sia  that  will  afford  those  lines  a  much  larger  additional 

^^"t  income  than  they  could  have  secured  through  a  5  per 

*^*it  increase  in  their  freight  rates.    In  other  words,  the 

^^Tff  England  lines  have  voluntarily  pursued  the  only 

iltional  and  reasonable  course  to  augment  their  revenues, 


J 
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this  being  tke  oonne  urged  upon  the  Central  Freight 
Association  lines  and  the  course  that  those  lines  at  the 
hearing  admitted  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  meet  their 
real  requirements.^ 


^ — 


1.  Indicate  several  of  the  so-called  overlaps  of  Official  Clas- 
sification Territory  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

2.  Define  the  organization  and  function  of  freight  aaso- 
ciatioDS. 

3.  How  does  the  railroad  mileage  and  density  of  traffic  in 
Official  Classification  Territory  contrast  with  Western  and  South- 
ern Classification  territories! 

4.  What  is  the  principal  source  of  traffic  in  Official  Classifi- 
cation Territory  T 

5.  By  whom  are  the  intrastate  rates  in  Illinois  prescribed  ? 

6.  In  the  application  of  the  Illinois  scale  of  rates,  how  are 
the  carriers  of  that  state  grouped! 

7.  Give  an  illustration  of  the  construction  of  joint  rates  in 
Illinois. 

8.  To  what  extent  are  rates  governed  by  the  Official  ClaasiG- 
cation  applied  on  intrastate  busmess,  moving  between  points 
within  the  state  of  Michigan  T 

9.  What  is  the  basis  employed  in  constructing  rates  between 
local  points  on  the  same  railroad  in  the  state  of  Michigan  T 

10,  With  what  authority  is  the  Public  Service  Commission 
of  Ohio  vested  with  regard  to  freight  rates! 

11,  What  scale  of  rates  is  applied  to  Indiana  intrastate  traffic! 

12.  To  what  extent  is  the  Central  Freight  Association  scale 
of  rates  applied! 

13.  Suppose  A  and  B  are  in  adjoining  states  and  426  miles 
apart,  what  scale  of  rates  ordinarily  would  be  applied! 

14,  How  are  short-line  junction-point  distances  determined  ! 

15.  Give  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  a  basing-point 
rate  to  intermediate  points, 

90 
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16.  Is  it  posEdble  for  the  cireuitoiifl  line  in  all  cases  to  meet  the 
short-line  rate  f 

17.  What  would  be  the  class  rates  from  Glendale,  Ohio,  to 
Stockton,  Ohiof 

18.  Give  an  illustration  of  when  it  is  desirable  to  afford  com- 
peting plants  an  equality  in  freight  rates. 

19.  How,  as  a  rule,  are  rates  to  branch-line  points  constructed  f 

20.  Illustrate  the  disrupting  effect  that  state-prescribed  rates 
have  on  the  Central  IVeight  Association  scale  of  rates. 

21.  Discuss  the  devdopment  of  the  class  divisicHis  of  the 
Central  Freight  Association  scale  of  rates. 

22.  How  is  the  Bule  28  class  rating  determined  t 

23.  Enumerate  some  of  the  commodities  which  are  accorded 
ratings  based  on  percentages  of  the  existing  class  rates. 

24.  What  is  a  "basing  book,  "or  "'basing  sheet''! 

25.  What  is  meant  by  rates  being  "out  of  line''t 

26.  Enumerate  some  of  the  commodities  for  which  special 
scale  rates  are  prescribed  by  the  Central  Freight  Association. 

27.  What  elements  intervene  and  cause  a  disregard  of  the 
distance  principle  in  the  application  of  the  Central  Freight  Asso- 
ciation scale  t 

28.  Illustrate  the  equalization  of  competition  in  so  far  as 
traffic  destined  to  points  in  Southeastern  Territory  is  concerned. 

29.  How  does  the  short-line  distance,  Chicago  to  Cincinnati, 
compare  with  the  distance  via  other  workable  routes  1 

30.  Into  what  groups  are  the  so-called  Ohio  River  Crossings 
divided  t 

31.  How  are  the  rates  from  Milwaukee  adjusted  with  respect 
to  the  rates  from  Chicago! 

32.  What  are  the  lake-and-rail  rates  by  car-ferry  from  Mil- 
waukee across  Lake  Michigan  to  Cincinnati  f 

33.  To  what  causes  may  be  ascribed  the  difference  in  the  rates 
from  Chicago  to  Ohio  River  Crossings  in  Illinois  as  contrasted 
with  Ohio  River  Crossings  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  1 

34.  What  basis  of  rates  is  applied  from  Evanston,  111.,  to 
Lockland,  Ohiof 

35.  What  are  the  existing  differences  in  the  rates  from  Chi 
cago  to  Cincinnati  on  traffic  as  contrasted  with  Davenport, 
Iowa. 
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36.  Outline  in  brief  Trunk  Line  Territory. 

37.  To  what  extent  are  the  rates  in  Trunk  Line 
susceptible  to  active  water  competition  t 

38.  How  are  the  rates  from  Utica  to  Pittsburgh  rate  p<Mntb 
constructed  T 

39.  To  what  cause  may  be  ascribed  the  depression  in  the 
Buffalo-New  York  rates  T 

40.  Illustrate  the  construction  of  rates  from  Sjrracuse,  N.  Y., 
to  the  Pittsburgh-Erie  group. 

41.  What  are  the  trafiSc  characteristics  of  the  New  England 
Freight  Association  Territory  t 

42.  Define  the  mileage  rate  of  progression  and  mon^  rate  of 
progression. 

43.  Under  the  New  England  scale  what  relationship  does 
sixth-class  rate  bear  to  first-class  ratet 

44.  Which  of  the  adjustments  treated  in  this  treatise  appears 
to  you  as  the  most  scientific  and  equitablef 
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FREIGHT  CLASSIFICATION 
A  Preliminary  Sun'cy 

The  study  of  freight  classification  is  one  of  the  founda- 
tion studies  of  the  traflic  field.  In  many  of  the  later 
volumes  of  this  course  it  will  be  found,  either  that  the 
subjects  treated  are  based  in  part  on  freight  classifica- 
tion, or  that  a  thoro  knowledge  of  the  subjects  presup- 
poses an  understanding  of  the  basic  subject  treated 
in  this  volume. 

A  careful  study  of  the  matter  here  presented  is  there- 
fore highly  important  in  traffic  training.  The  experienced 
reader,  on  picking  up  a  book  for  the  first  time,  has  the 
same  questioning  attitude  toward  it  as  has  the  sports- 
man toward  the  new  rifle  which  he  is  examining. 

"How  efficient  is  it?"  he  will  ask.  "How  valuable 
will  I  find  it  when  I  start  putting  it  to  practical  use?" 

The  reader  has  the  right  to  ask  the  same  questions 
about  the  present  volume.  These  paragraphs  will 
attempt  to  answer  them. 

While  the  whole  subject  of  freight  classification 
treated  in  this  volume  has  been  taken  directly  from  actual 
experiences  in  the  traffic  field,  and  while,  necessarily, 
it  introduces  many  complex  situations  and  much  techni- 
cal phraseology,  yet  it  has  been  prepared  with  the  be- 
ginner definitely  in  mind. 

Consequently,  anyone  who  will  give  serious  thought  to 
this  volume  may  be  assured  that,  on  finishing  it,  he  will 
find  himself  possessed  of  a  comprehensive  outlook  on  the 
subject  which  will  aid  him  notably  in  his  further  traffic 
studies.  A  volume  can  do  more  for  a  reader,  however, 
than  merely  convey  information,  no  matter  how  efficiently 
that  information  is  gi\en,  for  it  can  also  aid  the  reader 
in  applying  the  information  to  his  own  life,  his  work, 
and  his  problems. 
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PREUMINARY  SURVEY 

This  volume  is  strong  on  its  practical  side.  While  it 
devotes  more  than  120  pages  to  a  study  of  the  elements 
of  freight  classification,  it  leaves  equally  as  many  pages 
to  a  detailed  study  of  the  rules  of  classification.  This 
intimate  consideration  of  the  rules,  with  the  wealth  of 
special  illustrations  contained  therein,  is  a  definite  step 
toward  the  practical.  Time  spent  on  "Interpretation 
of  the  Rules"  (Part  II  of  the  book)  is  time  well  spent 
on  actual  freight  classification  problems. 

A  Bird's-Eye  View  of  the  Volume 

Any  important  subject  taken  up  for  study  seems 
complex  at  first  sight.  A  glance  thru  this  volume  by 
anyone  new  to  this  field  may  well  leave  the  impression 
that  freigiit  classification  is  a  highly  complicated  matter. 

Everything  in  Ufe,  however,  is  both  highly  complex 
and  simple,  depending  on  one's  viewpoint.  Freigiit 
classification,  which  is  complex,  is  also  simple,  and  if 
the  reader  will  learn  to  see  it  first  in  its  simple  relations, 
and  will  progress  from  the  simple  to  the  slightly  complex, 
and  thence  to  the  more  complex,  he  will  be  likely  to 
experience  no  difficulty  in  mastering  the  subject. 

He  is  therefore  inWted,  before  plunging  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  subject,  to  get  a  view  of  the  book  as  a  whole, 
to  see  its  main  divisions,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  "master 
view"  of  freight  classification. 

Briefly,  then,  in  this  book  the  reader  will  learn  the 
following; 
First,  that  in  the  railroad  business  a  need  arose  that 

freight  be  classified  in  order  that  proper  charges  might 

be  made  for  transporting  it. 
Second,    that   the  way  different  articles  arc  classified 

depends  on  a  number  of  elements  of  classification. 

These  elements  will  be  studied  in  this  volume. 
Third,  that  in  order  that  the  shippers  and  carriers  might 

have  the  proper  standard  information  about  freight 
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classification,  it  was  necessary  to  create  and  publish 
classification  schedules.  This  book  will  give  the 
history  of  these  schedules,  and  will  introduce  the 
reader  to  the  actual  published  volumes. 
In  order  to  familiarize  him  immediately  with  the 
appearances  of  these  volumes,  illustrations  of  them 
and  of  pages  from  them  are  shown  in  this  book. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  learn  how  to  put  his 
freight  classification  knowledge  to  practical  use,  he  will 
be  shown  how  to  use  these  pubUshed  schedules. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  learn  most  conveniently  the 
actual    use    of    these    schedules,    LaSalle    Consolidated 
Freight  Classification  No.    1  has  been  prepared.     This 
is  a  separate  volume,  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
this  text.    It  is  not  an  official  classification;  yet  it  is  a 
condensation  of  such  classifications. 
It  has  the  following  advantages: 
First,  it  gives  the  student  access  to  real  classification 
study;  otherwise  it  might  not  be  possible  for  hira  to 
procure  such  volumes,  or,  if  he  should  procure  one, 
he  might  not  be  able  to  use  it  in  connection  with  a 
textbook  of  directions,    since  the  page  numbers  of 
these  classifications  change  from  time  to  time. 
Second,  its  condensed  form  makes  it  more  convenient 
for  study;    yet  the  reader  will  find  that  even  thus, 
boiled  down,   it  is  capable  of  giving  him  excellent 
detailed  practice  in  every  important  feature  of  the 
use  of  classification  schedules. 

This,  then,  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  subject  matter 
of  this  book — the  need  of  freight  classification,  the 
elements  of  freight  classification,  the  published  ecbedules, 
and  the  use  of  these  schedules. 

With  this  introduction  we  are  now  ready  to  take  up 
the  more  detailed  study  of  the  subject. 
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Chapter  I 
THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  FREIGHT 

Most  people  fail  to  realize  the  important  part  the 
railroads  play  in  their  daily  lives. 

It  is  true  they  understand  that  railroada  play  a  mighty 
part  in  the  nation,  a  part  affecting  sections  and  cities 
and  industries;  but,  aside  from  shippers  and  receivers  of 
freight,  few  sense  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  the  roads 
reaches  right  into  their  homes,  and  that  conditions 
affecting  these  roads  are  bound  to  affect  persons  individu- 
ally, even  down  to  their  minutest  comforts  and  necessities. 

Take  your  own  case.  For  instance,  what  are  the 
thin^  which  surround  you — which  are  contributing  to 
your  comfort  at  this  moment?  Can  you  single  out  one 
which  the  railroads  play  no  part  in  bringing  to  you? 
Just  one,  which  is  solely  the  product  of  the  community 
in  which  you  live — with  no  contribution  whatsoever 
from  the  outside  world?  The  stone,  brick,  or  lumber 
of  which  your  house  is  built,  the  window  glass,  the 
beating  plant,  the  hghting  fixtures,  the  furniture  and 
carpets,  the  dishes  and  bric-a-brac^where  did  each 
come  from?  Some  of  these  things  are  small  and  com- 
paratively Ught  in  weight,  but  of  high  value  and  easily 
broken;  others  are  compact  and  heavy,  and  practically 
unbreakable. 

Thousands  of  articles  similar  to  these,  and  many 
others  as  well,  are  delivered  daily  to  the  railroads  for 
transportation.  More  than  three  billion  tons  of  freight, 
including  practically  every  conceivable  object,  move  over 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  in  a  single  year.  Every 
quaUty  and  characteristic  is  represented;  articles  of  low 
value  and  high  value,  light  and  heavy,  bulky  and  com- 
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pact,  fragile  and  indestructible,  perishable  and  non- 
perishable — a  sack  of  cement,  a  marble  statue,  an  arc 
lamp,  a  steel  safe,  a  case  of  eggs,  a  prize  steer,  a  thresh- 
ing machine,  a  load  of  sand,  a  child's  go-cart. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  in  the  transportAtion  of 
freight  the  railroads  exert  such  a  powerful  influence  on 
our  country  and  its  welfare,  that  it  is  highly  important  , 
that  this  freight  transportation  be  carried  on  under  coi^g 
ditions  of  the  greatest  possible  efficiency  and  justice  to.f 
aU. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  conditions  Is  the  j 
price  to  be  charged  for  transporting  these  innumer- 
able kinds  of  articles.  For  if  the  prices  are  too  low — if 
they  do  not  pennit  the  carrier  (the  railroad)  to  give  good 
service  and  at  the  same  time  to  earn  a  reasonable  revenue 
for  its  service— the  road  will  suffer  and  eventually  may 
have  to  discontinue  busines.s,  a  result  which  would  b«4 
harmful  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  carriers. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  prices  for  transportation  are 
too  high,  they  will  tend  to  stop  the  pubUc  from  shipping 
goods,  and  this  condition  will  reduce  the  revenues  of  the 
carriers  as  well  as  work  a  hardship  on  the  public.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  the  establishing  of  proper  transporta- 
tion prices  is  a  matter  of  tlie  greatest  importance  to 
the  country  as  well  as  to  the  railroads. 

But  here  wo  are  confronted  with  the  complex  nature  of 
transportation,  for  very  many  of  the  articles  which  arc 
shipped  require  the  most  careful  handling,  specially  de- 
signed cars,  and  rapid  transportation  to  insure  safe 
deUverj'.  Others  are  not  injured  by  rough  handling,  and 
may  be  transported  in  ordinary  railroad  equipment,  with 
the  time  spent  in  transit  a  matter  of  minor  consideration. 

Again,  when  the  transportation  charge  is  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  the  shipment,  there  is  less  danger 
of  restricting  movement  as  a  result  of  increasing  the 
charge,  than  when  the  cost  of  transportation  is  relatively 
greater. 


For  instance,  of  two  shipments  of  dishes,  one  may  be 
imported  china,  valued  at  SlOO,  and  the  other  common 
earthenware,  valued  at  $10.  A  transportation  charge  of 
$5  would  make  little  or  no  difference  in  the  distribution 
of  tlie  former,  whereas  the  same  charge  on  the  cheaper 
ware  would  prove  a  heavy  handicap.  And  yet  the  free 
movement  of  the  cheaper  ware  is  of  importance  to  a 
greater  number  ot  people  than  is  that  of  the  fine  china. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  a  system  admitting  of  no 
elasticity,  and  providing  a  tiniform  set  of  charges  to 
apply  on  all  articles  or  commodities  alike,  would  prove 
disadvantageous  to  both  the  railroads  and  the  public 
thru  its  failure  to  bring  about  the  desired  end — the 
greatest  freedom  in  the  movement  of  freight,  with  a 
reasonable  return  to  the  carrier. 

It  ia  also  evident  that,  to  fix  a  different  charge  on  each 
transportable  article  would  run  into  endless  controveray 
as  to  the  reasonableness  of  charges.  The  present  system 
of  classification  reaches  a  compromise  between  these  two 
extremes.  It  does  not  charge  for  all  articles  and  com- 
modities alike,  nor  does  it  fix  a  different  charge  for  each 
article  and  commodity.  Instead,  it  places  the  thou- 
sands of  transportable  articles  in  a  relatively  few  groups, 
c&lled  classes,  and  the  charges  are  assessed  on  these 
groups. 

Origin  of  Classification. — A  very  brief  glance  back 
into  history  will  help  us  to  see  how  the  present  classifi- 
cation system  came  aI)out.  In  the  early  days,  before 
there  were  any  steam  railways,  most  of  the  freight  in 
this  country  was  transported  by  highways  and  canals, 
principally  by  canals.  It  was,  of  course,  necessary  for 
the  canal  companies  to  have  some  basis  for  making 
the  transportation  charge,  and  this  was  accomplished 
by  dividing  the  freight  naoving  in  commerce  into  two 
classes,  according  to  the  weight  and  size  of  the  packages. 

When  the  first  railways  were  built,  they  became  the 
chief  competitors  of  the  canal  companies;  and,  because 
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of  this  competition,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  railroada 
should  adopt  the  same  method  of  classifying  freight  aa 
was  used  by  the  water  carriers. 

As  the  commerce  of  the  country  increased,  both  in 
variety  and  volume,  this  system  of  classifying  freight  was 
amplified,  and  the  crude  niethods  of  the  early  days 
gradually  developed  into  the  somewhat  intricate  system 
of  classifying  freight^ — according  to  certain  well-known 
principles,  which  will  be  discussed  fully  later.  It  is  this 
classihcatioQ  of  freight  that  is  the  foundation  upon  wlucb 
rate  making  rests  to-day. 

What  Is  Meant  by  Classification. — In  an  elementary 
way,  classification  may  be  described  as  the  division  of 
the  different  articles  of  commerce  into  groups  for  rate- 
making  purposes.  Each  article  is  assigned  to  a  group 
with  other  articles  which  are  similar  from  a  transporta- 
tion standpoint.  Each  group  is  called  a  class,  and  each 
class  is  designated  by  a  number  or  a  letter  wliich  ia 
known  as  a  class  rating.  A  single  rating  thus  appUes  to 
all  the  articles  assigned  to  a  respective  group.  (The 
terras  class  and  Taling  are  used  interchangeably.) 

For  example:  A  certain  kind  of  chiun  is  classified  or 
placed  in  the  first  class.  Concerning  this  chum,  then, 
it  is  proper  to  say;  "It  is  in  class  1,"  or  "It  is  in  the  first 
class,"  or  "It  takes  a  first-class  rating." 

Purpose  of  Classification. — There  are  two  angles  from 
which  the  classification  of  freight  should  be  considered: 

1.  As  a  simplified  method  of  arriving  at  the  basis  for 
a  transportation  charge. 

2.  As  the  base  upon  which  the  rate  structure  is 
predicated  (or  built). 

Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  it  is  necessary  to  take  two 
steps.  The  first  step  is  the  act  of  simplifying  the  situa- 
tion by  placing  the  thousands  of  articles  in  a  few  classes. 
This  is  the  classification  of  freight.  Then,  with  thi« 
classification  made,  the  second  step  is  taken;  namely,  the 
building  up  of  a  structure  of  rates  based  on  the  classifica- 
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tion.  By  structiu^  of  rates  is  meant  a  list  of  definite 
prices  to  be  charged  for  transporting  tiie  different  classes 
of  articles  from  one  given  place  to  another. 

Let  us  discuss  each  of  these  steps  in  turn. 

As  to  the  first,  the  necessity  for  a  simplified  basis  for 
detennining  the  charge  for  transportation  will  readily  be 
seen  when  it  is  reaUzed  that  there  are  in  the  United  States 
approximately  90,000  railroad  stations  from  and  to  which 
shipments  move,  and  that  in  the  course  of  a  single  day 
the  railroads  transport  many  thousands  of  different  kinds 
of  articles.  Without  the  grouping  of  these  articles,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  name  and  publish  a  separate  rate 
to  apply  on  each  article  from  each  station  to  all  other 
stations,  which  would  be  practically  impossible. 

We  begin  to  simplify  the  problem,  however,  when  we 
place  these  many  thousands  of  articles  in  ten  classes, 
each  class  containing  all  articles  that  are  the  most  nearly 
similar,  one  to  another.  We  simpUfy  matters  because 
instead  of  having  ten  thousand  articles  to  figure  on,  we 
now  have  only  ten  classes ;  and  what  is  true  of  any  one 
class  is  true  of  every  article  of  that  class.  Thus,  having 
classified  the  articles  into  a  few  classes,  we  are  ready  to 
take  the  next  step,  namely,  a  consideration  of  the  relation 
of  prices  to  these  various  classes. 

Classification  and  Class-Rate  Tariff  Schedules. — Hav- 
ing considered  the  value  of  classification  as  a  simplifier 
of  the  problem,  we  are  now  ready  to  take  up  the  next 
step— the  consideration  of  how  rates  are  related  to 
freight  classification. 

Freight  classification  deals  with  articles  and  classes. 
That  is,  it  places  articles  in  classes.  It  says,  for  instance, 
that  this  article  shall  go  into  first  class,  that  article  into 
second  class,  yet  another  article  into  third  class,  etc 
But  classificatiou  does  not  show  the  price  of  transporter 
tion  for  each  class. 

The  price  of  transportation  belongs  to  another  field — 
that  of  rate  making.    Class  rates  are  not  made  with 
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relation  to  individual  articles,  but  rate  making  takes  the 
different  classes  of  these  articles  and  says  that  between 
this  town  and  that  town  the  price  to  be  charged  shall  be, 
for  instance,  $2  per  100  pounds  for  first  class,  $1.78J^ 
for  second  class,  $1.55J4  for  third  class,  and  so  on. 

In  other  words,  while  the  classification  of  freiglit  puts 
articles  and  commodities  into  classes,  the  making  of  class 
rates  deals  with  places  and  with  the  prices  to  be  charged 
for  articles  in  each  of  these  classes,  transported  between 
these  places. 

It  will  be  well  at  this  point  to  understand  exactly  the 
meanings  of  the  words  rating  and  raU,  for  they  convey 
the  same  meaning,  and  yet  mean  two  distinctly  different 
things.  As  we  have  already  seen,  rating  is  the  designa- 
tion of  the  class  division  to  which  an  article  is  assigned. 
To  give  an  article  a  rating  means  to  place  it  in  a  certain 
class,  such  as  first,  second,  tliird,  etc.  But  raie  means 
price.  It  refers  solely  to  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
used  in  computing  the  charge  on  a  given  shipment.  For 
example,  we  may  say:  "That  article  takes  a  rale  of  85 
cents  per  100  pounds  between  the  given  places."  (See 
figure  1.) 

Having  cleared  the  air  of  any  possible  confusion  about 
these  two  words,  we  arc  now  ready  to  consider  the  two 
publications  that  are  used  in  connection  with  the  classi- 
fication of  freight  and  the  price  of  transportation  Ber\'ice. 

These  books  are: 

1.  The  Freiglit  Classification. 

2.  The  Class-Rate  Tariff. 

The  Freight  Classification  does  not  list  the  different 
stations  from  which  or  to  which  goods  are  to  be  shipped, 
4nd  does  not  name  directly  the  prices  to  be  chained  for 
ihipping  goods.  It  merely  takes  all  the  articles  likely 
JO  be  shipped  and  places  each  one  in  a  class,  or,  in  otba* 
words,  gives  it  a  rating. 

The  Clas!!-Rate  Tariff,  on  the  other  hand,  does  the 
rery  thing  the  Freight  Classification  does  not  do;  it  Usts 
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the  different  stations,  and  gives  the  prices  or  rates  to 
be  charged  for  shipping  the  different  classes  of  goods  from 
any  given  station  to  another. 

These,  then,  are  the  steps  which  must  be  taken  in 
ascertaining  the  rate  to  be  charged  for  shipping  a  given 
article  from  one  point  to  another: 

First,  turn  to  the  Freight  Classification,  to  find  out  in 
what  class  the  article  is  placed,  or,  in  other  words,  what 
rating  it  takes.  Having  found  out  the  class,  consult  the 
Class-Rate  Tariff,  and  find  what  rate  (oi"  price  per  100 
pounds)  should  be  charged  for  transporting  your  class  of 
article  from  one  particular  point  to  another. 

The  present  volume  deals  only  with  the  classification 
of  freight,  and  in  connection  with  our  study  of  this  book 
we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  consult  the  Freight- 
Classification  publication.  In  later  volumes  we  shall  go 
into  the  study  of  rates  and  tariffs. 

Function  and  Responsibility  of  Railways. — One  cannot  . 
go  far  in  the  study  of  this  subject  before  coming  face  to 
face  with  the  fact  that  the  government  has  considerable 
influence  in  the  matter  of  classification.  Especially,  he 
notices  the  presence  of  an  Interstate  Commerce  Cora- 
mission,  and  he  comes  to  realize  that  this  Conunission  is 
the  supreme  authority  in  certain  railroad  affairs.  "How 
does  it  happen,"  he  may  ask,  "that  this  government 
body,  a  thing  apart  from  the  railroads,  exercises  so  much 
control  over  them?" 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  satisfactorily  it  is  well 
to  look  baclra'ard  a  bit,  into  the  beginnings  of  transporta- 
tion systems,  and  thence,  step  by  step,  to  see  how  preaent- 
day  conditions  came  about. 

The  railroads,  as  we  know  them,  are  the  lo^cal  suo- 
ccssors  of  the  old  canal  and  the  stagecoach  companies. 
In  the  early  days  of  transportation,  the  canal  companies 
furnished  a  highway  for  transportation,  and  the  charge 
exacted  was  for  the  use  of  that  higliway.  The  stage- 
coach companies  furnished  transportation,  but  had  no 
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specially  constructed  roadbed,  so  their  charge  was  for 
hauling  only.  The  railroads  combine  the  services  of  both 
the  canal  and  the  stagecoach  companies,  in  that  they 
furnish  the  highway  and  the  transportation. 

Just  as  the  service  which  the  railway  performs  is  two- 
fold, so  also  is  its  responsibility.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
financed  by  private  investment,  and,  quite  naturally,  the 
stockholder  is  entitled  to  a  return  on  his  investment. 
On  the  other  hand,  were  it  not  for  certain  rights  of 
sovereignty,  such  as  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  granted 
by  the  state,  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  rail- 
way would  not  have  been  possible.  Further,  the  very 
fact  that  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  it  by  the  state 
are  for  the  performance  of  a  public  service,  makes  the 
railway  responsible  for  the  performance  of  that  service. 

The  Supreme  Court  recognized  this  when  it  said:' 

"Whether  the  use  of  a  railroad  is  a  public  or  a  private  one  depends 
in  no  measure  upon  the  question  of  who  constructed  it  or  who  owns 
it.  It  has  never  been  considered  a  matter  of  any  importance  that 
the  road  was  built  by  the  agency  of  a  private  corporatioD.  No 
matter  who  is  the  agent,  the  function  is  that  of  the  state.  Tho  the 
ownership  is  private,  the  use  is  pubhc'".  The  right  to  exact  tolls 
or  charge  freight  is  granted  for  a  service  to  the  public." 

Federal  Regulation  oj  Common  Caxjieis. — The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States'  gives  Congress  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  among  the  several  states.  It  is  from 
this  source,  and  the  imphed  powers  thereimder,  that  the 
federal  government  derives  its  power  to  regulate  by  law 
commerce  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  law  defining  the  rights,  privileges,  and  responsi- 
bilities of  interstate  rail  carriers  in  the  United  States  is 
known  as  tha  Interstate  Commerce  Act.'  This  act, 
which  became  effective  April  5,  1887,  created  the  Inter- 
state Conmierce  Commission  to  execute  and  enforce  its 
various  provisions.    The  Commission  hears  all  cases  in- 
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volving  alleged  violation  of  the  Act.  When,  in  such 
proceedings,  the  Commission  defines  a  principle,  its  words 
merit  careful  consideration,  for  they  outline  the  reasoning 
of  that  body  in  rendering  a  decision,  and  are  authoritative. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  frequent  quotations  from  the 
decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommiBsion  are 
given. 

State  Regulation  of  CanieTS.— In  addition  to  the  regu- 
lations imposed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  there 
are  certain  restrictions  imposed  by  different  states. 
Under  the  powers  reser\'ed  to  the  states  by  the  tenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  many  of  the  individual 
states  have  regulatory  commissions  vested  with  authority 
to  regulate  the  carriers  in  so  far  as  traffic  and  transporta- 
tion wholly  within  the  respective  states  are  concerned. 

The  jurisdictions  and  powers  of  these  state  commissions 
vary  greatly,  and  as  the  very  interesting  subject  of 
carrier  regulation  is  fully  discussed  and  developed  later 
on  in  this  course,  it  is  but  touched  upon  at  this  time.        I 

Duty  of  Carriers  to  Classify  Freight. — While  all  ratinga 
and  rules  carried  in  the  freight  classification  are  subject 
to  the  review  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  it 
is  incumbent  upon,  and  the  duty  of,  the  carriers  them- 
selves to  make  such  ratings  and  rules  and  to  publish 
freight  classifications;  these  duties  being  imposed  upon 
thera  by  Section  1  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
which  reads  in  part : 

"It  la  hereby  mode  the  duty  of  all  commoD  carriers  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  establish,  observe,  and  enforce  just 
and  reasonable  classifications  of  property  for  tranaportation,  with 
reference  to  which  rates,  tariffs,  regulations,  or  practices  are  or  nuyr 
bo  made  or  prescribed." 

Publishing  and  Filing  Freight  Classification. — Tlie  law 
also  provides  that  the  printed  classification  must  be  filed 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  regulations 
of  the  Commission,  and  all  carriers  that  are  parties  to 
the  classifications  thus  filed  are  legally  bound  to  observe 
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and  enforce  the  ratings  and  provisions  contained  therein. 
The  filing  of  the  classification  with  the  Commission,  and 
the  posting  of  the  classification  at  the  various  offices  and 
agencies  of  the  carriers,  operates  as  notice  to  the  pubhc 
of  the  ratings,  regulations,  and  provisions  that  will  apply 
in  connection  with  the  various  articles  of  shipment. 


The  Gist  of  Chapter  I 

The  surest  way  to  get  the  full  value  from  your  reading 
is  to  stop  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  long  enough  to  ask 
yourself  a  number  of  practical  questions,  to  make  certain 
that  you  have  grasped  the  essentia!  points  so  that  you  can 
use  this  knowledge  in  solving  actual  problems. 

To  help  you  in  getting  at  the  keynote  of  each  discus&ion, 
we  give  at  the  close  of  every  chapter  a  number  of  questions 
and  problems  such  as  are  met  with  every  day  in  actual 
traffic  work.  If  you  can  work  out  a  set  correctly,  you 
may  be  certain  that  you  have  mastered  that  chapter. 

You  are  not  asked  to  send  the  answers  to  these  questions 
and  problems  to  the  University.  Their  only  purpose 
is  to  give  you  a  way  of  testing  yourself,  and  so  help  you 
in  measuring  your  progress  in  this  new  and  important 
work. 

Chapter  I  deals  with  the  necessity  for  classffication 
and  the  purpose  which  it  serves  in  traffic  work.  Answer 
the  following  questions  as  a  help  to  getting  at  the  pith  of 
the  chapter. 

1.     The  Purpose  of  Freight  Classification 

Go  into  your  nearest  department  store.  Look  over 
the  endless  variety  of  articles  on  display  there.  Now 
suppose  that  you  were  asked  to  make  up  a  scale  of  prices 
for  shipping  the  tkinga  which  you  saw  there  to  every 
town  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  from  where  you  live. 
How  could  you  arrange  your  list  so  that  it  would  not  be 
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necessary  to  name  a  separate  price  for  shipping  each 
article  to  each  of  these  towns? 

B.    PiMications 

(a)  What  traffic  publication  serves  tlie  same  purpose 
as  your  list  of  articles? 

(b)  MTiat  other  schedule  would  you  have  to  prepare 
to  be  used  with  your  list,  to  determine  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation? 

3.    Inierstale  Commerce  Commission 
How  did  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiseion  come 
into  existence,  and  what  power  does  it  exercise? 
4.    Preparation  0/  Clasaification 
Whose  duty  is  it  to  prepare  and  publish  a  classification 
of  the  articles  which  are  carried  by  the  railroads? 


Chapter  II 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  CLASSIFICATION 

The  essential  purpose  of  education  for  tlie  traffic  pro- 
fession is  to  train  the  individual  in  the  principles  affecting 
the  problems  which  will  inevitably  arise  in  the  work  of 
the  traffic  executive.  The  man  who  has  broad  vision; 
who  can  bring  to  hia  duties  a  complete  grasp  of  the  com- 
plexities of  each  issue  and  of  the  points  which,  in  the 
past,  have  been  given  weight  in  deciding  similar  cases; 
who  possesses  confidence  in  his  own  judgment — born  of 
knowing  that  he  is  right^will  surely  make  a  better 
executive  than  one  whose  professional  training  consists 
of  having  done  only  those  things  which  he  has  been  told 
to  do,  or  which  he  has  seen  others  do,  without  knowing 
why. 

He  who  aspires  to  the  great  rewards  wiiich  the  traffic 
profession  has  to  offer,  must  first  firmly  grasp  the  under- 
lying principles,  and  then  look  to  the  more  mechanical 
aspects— the  use  of  the  schedules  formulated  in  accord- 
ance with  these  principles. 

Now,  what  are  these  principles  that  go\'ern  transporta- 
tion charges? 

To  begin  with,  there  are  two  principles  which  underlie 
all  others.  These  have  already  been  considered,  but  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  repeat  them.     They  are: 

First,  that  the  public  should  be  furnished  with  ade- 
quate transportation  at  reasonable  cost. 

Second,  that  the  financial  investment  of  the  railroads 
should  be  conserved  and  made  to  produce  a  fair  return. 

These  principles,  it  is  true,  seem  antagonistic  to  each 
other,  but  it  is  both  desiralDle  and  possible  so  to  coordinate 
them  as  to  produce  a  result  advantageous  to  carriers  and 
public  ahke. 
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Now,  these  two  principles,  while  they  are  the  ground- 
work on  which  the  whole  subject  of  classification  is  built, 
do  not  themselves  take  a  direct  and  active  part  in  this 
subject.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  elements 
which  make  up  the  very  bone  and  sinew  of  classification, 
and  which  will  occupy  a  considerable  amount  of  our 
attention  in  this  volume.  The  more  important  of  these 
elements  are : 

1.  Cost  of  Service 

2.  Value  of  Service 

3.  Value  of  Property 

4.  Bulk  and  Weight 
6.     Risk  and  Liability  to  Damage 

6,  Competition 

7.  Volume  of  Traffic 

An  analysis  of  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  shows  that  these  are  the  elements 
which  are  of  controlling  influence  in  the  classification  of 
freight,  altho  all  of  them  are  not  necessarily  controlling 
or  even  of  major  importance  in  every  case. 

As  these  elements  constitute  the  very  foundation  of 
transportation  charges,  it  is  essential  that  every  student 
of  traffic  should  know  the  composition  of  each  element. 
In  the  following  discussion,  the  major  points  are  exempli- 
fied in  such  a  way  as  to  aid  materially  in  understanding 
all  the  guiding  principles  of  classifying  freight,  altho  it 
should  be  understood  that  it  is  only  in  unusual  or  theo- 
retical cases  that  it  is  possible  to  single  out  and  show 
the  exact  effect  of  a  single  element.  Diverse  and  con- 
flicting conditions  frequently  compUcate  the  analysis  of 
the  majority  of  actual  shipments,  bo  that  the  influence  of 
each  element  may  be  determined  only  in  a  general  way. 

1.     Cost  of  Service 

Of  the  many  considerations  that  are  given  weight  in 
determining  a  proper  transportation  charge,  none  is  more 
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obviously  reasonable  than  that  such  a  charge  should  at 
least  equal  the  cost  of  perfonmug  Ihe  service.  But  just 
what  properly  constitutes  the  cost  of  the  service,  and 
how  this  is  determined,  are  subjects  of  some  contro- 
versy. 

The  question  may  be  divided  primarily  into  two  phases : 
First,  what  are  the  direct  costs?  and  second,  what  are 
the  indirect  costs,  and  to  what  extent  should  they  be 
appUed? 

The  direct  costs  are  those  that  are  incurred  as  the 
result  of  actually  moving  the  freight,  and  which  would 
not  have  been  created  if  the  freight  had  not  moved. 
For  example,  the  direct  coats  of  moving  a  trainload  of 
grain  would  include  (among  other  items)  the  cost  of  the 
fuel  actually  consumed  in  the  locomotive  and  the  wages 
of  the  train  crew  during  the  trip.  Because  of  the  diversity 
of  conditions  under  which  freight  moves,  and  because 
these  conditions  are  constantly  changing,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  direct  costs  exactly. 

The  indirect  costs  are  fixed  costs  that  do  not  change 
to  any  great  extent,  and  are  made  up  of  the  original  cost 
of  construction,  maintenance  of  way  and  equipment, 
interest  on  indebtedness,  taxes,  etc.  The  difficulty  in 
connection  with  the  indirect  costs  lies  in  determining 
what  proportion  of  their  total  should  be  applied  to  a 
specific  shipment  or  unit. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  virtually 
hnpoBsible  to  determine  the  cost  of  service  accurately, 
and  for  this  reason  cost  of  service  should  not  be  given 
undue  weight  in  classifying  freight,  but  should  be  con- 
sidered only  in  its  proper  relation  to  tlie  other  elements. 
This  conclusion  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  following  quo- 
tations from  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission:' 

"The  Commission  apprecifttea  the  difficulty  of  even  fairly  approxl- 
mBting  the  coat  of  transporting  a  unit  of  freight,  and  realizes  that 
any  method  employed  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  arbitrary." 

'SloH-SlialPiU  aiHl  smtl  Itm  Co.  v.  L.  i  If.  B.  B.  Ct.,  30  I.  C.  C,  697,  008. 
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And  further, 

"Cost  of  service  is  usually  so  difficult  of  accurate  determinatioM  | 
that  its  use  as  /  gauge  in  rat«  making  must  be  limited."' 

2.    Value  of  Service. 

Value  of  service  is  not  easily  defined.     Interpreted 
broadly,  it  is  the  value  which  is  added  to  the  article  by 
its  transportation  from  origin  to  destination,  the  measur^J 
ment  of  value  being  its  increased  market  price. 

For  instance,  if  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  worth  60  cents  in  I 
Minnesota  and  80  cents  in  New  York,  considering  the 
value  of  service  element  alone,  the  railroad  could  add  20 
cents  to  the  value  of  the  wheat  by  carrying  it  from 
Minnesota  to  New  York ;  and  if  the  transportation  charge 
was  made  equal  to  the  entire  value  of  the  ser\'ice  of 
carriage,  the  rate  could  be  nearly  20  cents  a  bushel. 

Ordinarily,  the  unit  profit  on  articles  of  high  value  is 
proportionately  greater  than  on  articles  of  lower  value, 
and  it  therefore  follows  logically  that  the  higher  the  j 
value  of  the  property,  the  greater  the  relative  value  of  ■ 
the  service. 

When,  however,  the  value-of-service  element  has  been 
given  undue  prominence  in  determining  a  charge,  it 
means  that  other  elements  entering  into  the  situation 
have  not  been  given  proper  consideration,  thereby  bring- 
ing about  an  unjust  charge.  This  method  of  determining 
the  transportation  charge  has  proven  unsatisfactory  to 
the  sliipping  pubhe  on  the  ground  that  it  gives  undue 
preference  to  the  railway  interests,  and  subordinates  the 
interest  of  the  shipping  public  to  that  of  the  carriers.  It 
must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  traffic  which  ia 
able  to  bear  a  relatively  high  rating  should  not  be  made  I 
to  carry  it.  There  is  certain  traffic  which  can  sustain 
a  high  transportation  charge  without  affecting  the  volume 
of  its  movement. 

'Amrnnm  Riivnd  BaU  Frtu  Cviptitt  t.  A.  T.  A  S.  t.  K*lbtnt    C—yii.  SS 
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The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  recognized  the 
value  of  sen-'ice  as  an  important  consideration  when  it 
said:' 

"Another  element  of  highest  importance,  and  that  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded, is  the  value  of  service  to  the  article.  This  is  a  factor  that 
largely  determines  the  classification  and  rates  the  article  will  bear  in 
the  transportation  of  commerce,  and  necessarily  qualifies  the  influence 
of  other  factors  in  the  diatribution  of  charges  with  the  view  to  average 
reasonahle  revenue," 

As  may  be  said  of  any  of  the  principles  of  classification, 
value  of  service  is  closely  related  to  other  factors,  and  the 
influence  it  should  bear  upon  the  level  of  the  charge  is 
subject  to  the  varying  degrees  in  which  these  other 
elements  enter  into  consideration. 

3.     Value  of  the  Property. 

In  studying  the  effect  of  the  transportation  charge 
upon  the  movement  of  certain  traffic,  it  is  soon  apparent 
that  cost  of  service  and  value  of  service  are  closely  inter- 
woven with,  and  frequently  dominated  by,  the  value  of 
the  property. 

Value  of  property  is  generally  conceded  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  elements  in  classifying  freight. 
Of  course,  as  has  already  been  stated,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  say  that  any  one  element  or  any  three  or  four  elements 
are  in  all  cases  the  most  important.  Yet  there  are  a  few 
elements  which  seem  to  lead  all  others  jn  general  impor- 
tance, and  the  value  of  the  property  is  one  of  these. 

The  Importance  Attached  to  Value. — There  are  several 
considerations  that  tend  to  emphasize  the  importance 
which  attaches  to  value.  It  is  well  known  that  owing  to 
their  inherently  low  value,  certain  commodities  such  as 
iron  ore,  gravel,  brick,  etc.,  can  be  marketed  over  only 
a  comparatively  small  area.  This  is  so  because  of  the 
expense  incident  to  transportation.  It  follows  that  other 
commodities  of  a  higher  but  still  relatively  low  value, 
can  be  distributed  over  a  greater  territory.     To  permit 

1  ThMTbur  V.  N.  Y.  C.  A  H.  R.  R.,  3  I.  C.  Hep.  1*2,  763. 
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of  Buch  distribution,  however,  the  transportation  charge 
must  be  kept  at  a  low  level;  otherwise  the  flow  of  such 
commodities  would  be  greatly  lessened  or  prevented 
altogether. 

Coal,  iron  ore,  lumber,  etc.,  are  of  low  value,  but  arc 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  civilization  and  absolutely  in- 
dispensable to  industry.  Because  of  the  necessity  for 
the  distribution  of  such  commodities,  which  cannot  stand 
more  than  a  low  transportation  charge,  commodities  of  a 
higher  value,  such  as  manufactured  products,  must  bear 
a  portion  of  the  charge  that  would  otherwise  rest  upon 
commodities  of  low  value.  In  the  words  of  the  Com- 
mission:' 

"To  a  certain  extent  higher  rates  inust  be  charged  by  a  carrier 
when  the  traffic  can  easily  be  made  to  bear  it;  for  if  a  portion  of  the 
traffic  of  a  road  is  carried  at  low  rates,  because  it  will  not  more  other- 
wise, BO  that  it  cannot  bear  its  full  proportioimtc  share  of  the  intereot 
chaises  and  coninion  expenses,  some  otlier  traffic  must  pay  more  J 
than  its  ebare  of  such  interest  charges  and  common  expenses." 

Why  this  is  so  may  be  seen  by  comparing  a  carload^ 
of  shoes  weighing  20,000  pounds  and  worth  approxi- 
mately JSSO.OOO,  with  a  carload  of  coal  weighing  60,000 
pounds  and  worth  approximately  $300.  If  the  trans- 
portation cost  of  each  carload  was  8100,  tliis  amount, 
distributed  over  the  sliipment  of  shoe.i,  would  be  negligible 
with  respect  to  the  cost  of  each  pair  of  shoes,  but  it 
would  increase  the  cost  of  the  coal  333^  per  cent. 

The  Greater  the  Risk,  the  Greater  the  Compensation. 
— To  exemplify  another  phase  of  the  relation  between 
the  value  of  an  article  and  its  rating,  let  us  consider  that 
in  accepting  a  shipment  the  carrier  becomes  virtually 
an  insurer  of  the  goods.  It  is  obvious  that  the  higher 
the  value  of  the  insured  property,  the  higher  the  insur- 
ance premium  should  be.  If  in  the  case  under  considera- 
tion, both  the  carload  of  shoes  and  the  carload  of  coal 
were  totally  destroyed,  the  carrier's  liability  would  be 
$30,000  for  the  less  of  the  shoes,  while  it  would  be  only 
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$300  for  the  loss  of  the  coal.  Naturally,  the  carrier  is 
entitled  to  compensation  for  the  greater  risk  assumed, 
and  this  compensation  can  be  secured  only  thru  a  higher 
charge  on  the  shoes  than  on  the  coal. 

The  effect  of  taking  the  value-of-the-property  element 
into  consideration  is  clearly  shown  in  the  classification  of 
ores,  which  are  assigned  to  one  of  three  different  classes, 
depending  on  whether  they  are  valued  at  not  more  than 
6  cents  per  pound,  more  than  5  cents  but  not  more  than 
40  cents  per  pound,  or  over  40  cents  but  not  over  91 
per  pound.  In  the  event  of  loss  or  damage  in  transit, 
the  liability  of  the  carrier  increases  directly  as  the  value 
placed  on  the  ore  shipment  increases,  which  makes  it 
necessary  to  scale  the  transportation  charge  so  as  to 
compensate  for  the  added  liability. 

Furthermore,  as  has  already  been  shown,  the  value  of 
the  service  is  very  closely  related  to  the  value  of  the 
article,  increasing  directly  as  the  value  of  the  article 
increases.  The  movement  of  the  low-grade  ore  would  be 
practically  prohibited  by  a  transportation  charge  which 
would  not  seriously  hinder  the  movement  of  the  higher- 
grade  ore.  It  is  for  these  reasons — because  articles  of 
high  value  can  stand  a  high  transportation  charge,  be- 
cause the  carrier  becomes  virtually  the  insurer  of  the 
goods  while  in  possession  thereof,  and  because  of  the 
relation  which  this  element  bears  to  tlie  value  of  the 
service — that  the  value  of  the  property  frequently  plays 
so  important  a  part  in  determining  the  class  to  which  an 
article  is  assigned. 

What  the  Commission  Says  About  Value. — ^That  the 
consideration  of  the  value  of  the  property  is  proper  in 
classifying  freight,  is  clearly  indicated  in  a  number  of 
decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  In 
the  Western  Classification  Case'  it  said:  "The  value  of 
the  article,  not  its  use,  is  one  of  the  determining  factors 
in  claaaification."     In  another  case'  the  Commission  stud: 
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"The  value  of  a  commodity  is  one  of  the  material  considerations 
in  the  adjustment  of  rates,  and  it  is  i\ist  as  unsound  to  say  that  rates 
upon  carloads  of  equal  tonnage  and  equal  cost  of  movement,  one  of 
a  low-grade,  cheap  commodity  and  the  other  of  a  high-grade  aitd 
valuable  commodity,  should  be  made  the  same,  except  for  the  dif- 
ference that  might  be  allowed  for  the  single  item  of  increased  risk, 
as  it  is  to  say  that  every  commodity  should  be  charged  all  it  can 
stand  or  bear.  It  is  alike  in  the  interest  of  the  pubhc  and  in  justice 
to  the  carriers,  having  regard  to  their  entire  business  and  tlieir  right 
to  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  fair  return  upon  the  property  in  addition 
to  the  cost  of  service,  that  in  the  adjustment  of  rates  due  weiglit 
be  given  to  differences  in  value  of  the  respective  commodities  carried, 
and  that  such  differences  be  not  limited  by  the  mere  measure  o( 
difference  in  risk.  Otherwise  one  of  two  results  would  of  nec«aaitf 
foUow :  The  rat«s  aa  a  whole  would  be  such  that  it  would  be  impoBsible 
for  the  carriers  to  earn  what  they  rea^nably  might  and,  in  fact,  vhtit 
they  of  neceesity  should,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  perform  their 
services;  or  the  rales  on  many  low-grade  commodities  would  have 
to  be  such  that  they  would  be  prohibitory  of  any  movement." 

This  discussion  brings  out  two  distinct  points:  That 
a  higher  ratbig  on  goods  of  high  value  does  not  restrict 
the  movement  of  such  goods,  as  it  would  in  the  case  of 
goods  of  low  value,  and  that  the  increased  risk  which  the 
carrier  assumes  in  transporting  goods  of  high  value  | 
justifies  a  higher  rating. 

It  will  be  noticed  also  that  the  clement  of  value  of 
service  enters  into  consideration  in  placing  a  higher 
rating  on  goods  of  a  higher  value,  as  does  also  the  ele- 
ment of  risk  and  liabihty  to  damage. 

4.  Bulk  and  Weight 

In  an  analysis  of  the  elements  of  classification,  it  will 
be  found  that  in  many  instances  one  element  will  merge 
into  another,  perhaps  into  several  others.  An  excellent 
illustration  of  this  tendency  is  shown  in  biilk  (size)  and 
weigtU,  two  elements  so  interwoven  that  their  separation 
is  almost  impossible;  hence  they  are  regarded  as  one 
element.  This  is  true  largely  because  in  order  to  give 
each  its  relative  importance,  one  must  be  considered  in 
conjunctioQ  with  the  other. 
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We  can  understand  the  subject  better,  however,  by 
considering  each  of  these  twin  elements  separately. 

The  Size  Factor. — Taking  up  the  element  of  size,  it  is 
natural  that  this  should  be  measured  in  terms  of  the 
space  the  article  occupies  in  the  car.  In  the  main, 
common  carriers  hold  themselves  out  to  the  public  to 
do  but  one  thing — perform  the  service  of  transportation. 
Incident  to  tliis  service  is  the  furnishing  of  the  vehicle 
of  carriage.  These  vehicles  are  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  place  in  which  to  store  the  article 
while  it  is  being  moved.  Some  articles  require  more 
space  than  others,  so  it  is  logical  that  the  charge  for  the 
use  of  a  larger  amount  oi  space  should  be  greater  than 
for  a  smaller  amount  of  space.  For  this  reason,  articles 
when  knocked  down,  that  is,  taken  apart  and  shipped  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  reduce  materially  the  space  occupied,' 
should  logically  be  given  a  lower  rating  than  when  shipped 
set  up  and  thus  occupying  more  space.  For  the  purpose 
of  discussion,  the  size  element  will  be  considered  as 
affecting  the  charge  or  rental  for  space  and  the  expense 
incident  to  storing  the  article  in  that  space  during  the 
period  of  transportation. 

Providing  the  vehicle  and  placing  the  freight  therein 
completes  but  one  part  of  the  carrier's  contract,  as  it 
also  agrees  to  move  the  property  from  one  place  to 
another.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  caiTier  to 
furnish  the  motive  power  that  will  do  the  actual  moving. 
Naturally,  the  heavier  the  article,  the  more  power  it 
takes  to  move  it,  and  the  cost  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  power  used.  Hence,  the  carrier  is  justified  in  charging 
more  to  move  an  article  weighing  200  pounds  than  to 
move  one  of  the  same  kind  weighing  only  100  pounds. 

The  Factor  of  Bulk  and  Weight. — In  practice,  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  accijrately  the  exact  cost  of  space 
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and  of  power,  as  the  ratio  of  size  and  weight  varies. 
Some  articles,  such  as  empty  barrels,  are  relatively  large 
but  light;  while  others,  such  as  pig  iron,  are  relatively 
small  but  heavy.  In  actual  practice,  a  compromise  is 
worked  out  along  the  line  of  the  ratio  existing  between 
the  bulk  and  the  weight  of  an  article.  That  is,  each 
factor  is  considered  with  reference  to  the  other  one. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  tlie  importance  of 
weight,  bulk,  and  vaUie,  and  the  Commission  has  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  lent  its  approval  to  the  use  of  these  elementa 
as  being  of  major  importance,  in  the  following  words:' 

"A  compilation  of  classification  unite,  exproaetng  the  relattoo  to 
one  another  of  weight,  space,  and  value,  should  be  made  as  far  ns 
practicable  for  every  item  in  the  clnj«fication,  and  given  due  cimsi<lera- 
tion.  *  *  *  It  ia  B  recognized  principle  of  rate  making  that  light 
and  bulky  arlicli^s  should  take  a  higher  rating  per  100  pounda  than 
denser  and  heavier  articles." 

The  importance  which  attaches  to  bulk  and  weight  or, 
as  it  might  be  expressed,  bidk  with  relation  to  weight,  is 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  such  commodities  as  hay,  cotton, 
and  wool  are  frequently  either  not  accepted  by  the 
carriers  unless  in  machine-pressed  bales,  or  are  accorded 
the  advantage  of  a  lower  rating  when  so  compreaeed. 
The  bulk  is  reduced  by  compresainK,  and  consequently 
it  is  possible  to  load  greater  weight  in  a  given  space. 

The  application  of  tliis  same  principle  is  an  unportant 
factor  in  placing  pails,  baskets,  fihreboard  boxes,  and 
the  like,  in  a  lower  class  when  nested'  than  when  not 
nested;  and  jardinieres  when  measuring  12  inches  or  le 
IQ  diameter  in  a  lower  class  than  when  measuring  over 
12  inches  in  diameter. 

Compactness — the  relation  of  weight  to  space  occupied 
— plays  so  large  a  part  in  classifying  freight,  that  when- 
ever it  is  possible  to  prepare  an  article  for  shipment  so 
as  to  make  any  considerable  reduction  in  its  cubic  dimen- 
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sions,  this  increase  in  compactness  is  almost  certain  to 
be  rewarded  by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
transportation.  Thruout  the  classification,  this  con- 
sideration is  reflected  in  the  lower  ratings  which  are 
assigned  articles  when  knocked  down  than  when  set  up. 

5.    Risk  and  Liability  to  Damage 

As  has  already  been  stated,  when  a  railway  company 
accepts  property  for  transportation,  it  becomes  in  a  sense 
the  insurer  of  the  property.  If  the  carrier  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  insurer,  it  is  only  just  that  the  charge  as- 
sessed on  a  shipment  should  include  the  insurance  pre- 
mium. It  follows  that  the  greater  the  liability  of  dam- 
age, the  higher  the  insurance  premium  should  be. 

The  carriers  are  often  called  upon  to  pay  large  sums  of 
money  to  reimburse  shippers  for  goods  which  have  been 
lost  or  damaged  while  being  transported.  The  responsi- 
biUty  rests  in  part  with  the  shippers  for  not  properly 
preparing  their  goods  to  withstand  the  wear  and  tear 
incident  to  transportation;  in  part  with  the  agents  of 
the  carriers  for  improper  handling  either  of  the  indi- 
vidual shipments  or  of  the  cars  in  which  the  shipments 
may  be  loaded;  and  in  part  upon  the  natural  difficulties 
connected  with  handUng  and  transporting  freight. 

Kinds  of  Risk  and  Liability, — Risk  and  UabiUty  of  dam- 
age may  be  of  two  kinds : 

1.  To  the  article  itself 

2.  To  other  articles 

Shipments  of  boots  and  shoes,  which  are  subject  to 
pilferage;  bric-a-brac,  which  is  easily  broken;  small 
packages,  which  are  readily  lost;  and  fresh  fruit,  vege- 
tables, meats,  etc.,  which  require  expeditious  handling, 
belong  to  the  first  group;  whereas  paris  green,  kerosene, 
and  acids  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  numerous  other 
articles  which,  unless  packed  and  handled  with  the  utmost 
precaution,  are  Ukely  to  injure  other  articles  placed  near 
them,  belong  in  the  second  group. 
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Some  articles  are  much  more  easily  damaged  than 
others,  and  furthcT,  some  articles,  if  slightly  damaged, 
can  be  repaired  at  a  moderate  cost,  while  others  canuot 
be  repaired  and  consequently  have  little  or  no  salvage 
value.  The  element  of  risk  is  inconsiderable  in  so  far 
as  shipments  of  pig  iron,  rough  lumber,  gravel,  and  the 
Uke  are  concerned;  whereas  millinery,  glassware,  and 
similar  fragile  articles  are  highly  susceptible  to  damage 
and,  if  damaged,  represent  virtually  a  total  loss. 

With  the  exception  of  live  stock,  perishable  products, 
and  grain,  practically  all  commodities  that  are  shipped 
in  bulk  are  subject  to  loss  and  damage  to  a  limited  degree 
only ;  and  it  is  largely  because  of  this  fact  that  the  car- 
riers are  willing  to  accept  such  commodities  when  not  in 
containers. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  other  articles  of  com- 
merce that  go  to  make  up  the  average  run  of  freight  are 
subject  to  loss  or  damage  in  a  much  greater  degree,  and 
it  is  because  of  this  increased  risk  that  the  carriers  require 
that  such  articles  be  packed. 

The  degree  of  risk  incident  to  transportation  is  bo 
vitally  affected  by  the  manner  in  wliich  an  article  is  pre- 
pared for  shipment.,  that  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the 
effect  of  packing  upon  the  classification  of  an  article. 

Hou)  Packing  Affects  Rating. — Packing  affects,  pri- 
marily, the  degree  of  risk  to  which  an  article  is  subject, 
and  secondarily,  the  utilization  of  space,  ease  of  handling, 
and  other  lesser  considerations.  \\Tiile  packing  in  and 
of  itself  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  principle  of  classi- 
fication, it  has  such  a  vital  bearing  upon  certain  principles, 
notably  risk  and  bulk,  that  it  is  frequently  of  controlling 
importance. 

Considered  from  one  angle,  packing  requirements  are 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  carriers  to  guard  against 
claims  for  lots  and  damage^principally  damage.  It 
follows,  then,  that  the  rating  of  an  article  is  affected  by 
the  security  and  convenience  of  its  packing. 
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Naturally,  liquids  in  glass  or  earthenware  containers — 
even  tho  such  containers  are  packed  in  boxes  or  barrels — 
should  take  a  higher  rating  than  when  the  same  kind  of 
liquid  is  shipped  in  jacketed  metal  cans  or  in  bulk  in 
barrels,  because  in  the  former  case,  the  risk  of  loss  is 
greater. 

Because  of  the  additional  risk,  a  refrigerator,  set  up, 
when  merely  wTapped  should  take  a  higher  rating  than 
if  inclosed  in  a  box  or  crate,  as  the  highly  polished  surface 
of  a  refrigerator  is  easily  marred  by  friction  with  other 
freight  or  thru  careless  handling.  But  if  the  refrigerator 
is  knocked  down,  it  should  take  a  still  lower  rating  than 
if  set  up,  because  of  the  smaller  space  occupied,  even  tho 
when  set  up  it  may  be  boxed  or  crated. 

Small  iron  castings,  each  of  which  weighs  less  than  25 
pounds,  when  shipped  loose  take  a  higher  rating  than 
when  a  number  of  such  castings  are  wired  together  so  as 
to  make  a  bundle  weighing  25  pounds  or  over.  The 
reason  for  this  difference  is  that  it  requires  more  time  and 
costs  more  to  handle  several  small  separate  castings  than 
it  does  to  handle  a  number  in  one  bundle,  and  also  be- 
cause a  small  unit  of  any  kind  is  more  likely  to  go  astray 
or  become  lost  than  is  a  larger  unit. 

The  rating  accorded  coiled  or  spiral  wire  bed  springs, 
when  so  compressed  that  each  spring  does  not  exceed  one 
inch  in  thickness,  makes  the  freight  charge  just  one-half 
as  great  as  when  not  compressed. 

That  these  considerations,  which  may  be  grouped  under 
the  term  "desirability  of  traffic,"  should  be  of  influence 
in  rating  articles,  is  reflected  in  the  decision  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  the  Western  Classifica- 
tion Case,  in  which  the  Commission  said:^ 

"The  propriety  of  increasmg  the  rating  upon  an  artide  when  it  ia 
offered  loose  or  in  bundles  with  practically  no  protection,  as  com- 
pared with  the  rating  of  the  same  commodity  when  boxed  or  other- 
wise fully  protected,  cannot  be  questioned.  A  package  which  is 
ksa  desirable  from  a  transportation  standpoint,  deserves  to  be  given 

'26  IC.C,  908, 
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a  higher  rating  than  one  which  is  more  desirable.  The  apiHt>vaI 
of  this  rule,  however,  does  not  sanction  disproportionate  and  arbi- 
trary increases  in  the  rating  of  an  article  when  offered  in  a  less  desir- 
able package.  There  should  be  some  relation  between  the  increased 
rating  and  the  increase  in  the  risk,  difficulty  of  handling,  and  other 
proper  considerations." 

Of  the  seven  elements  of  classification,  we  have  thus 
far  discussed  five.  Owing  to  both  the  length  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  number  of  test  questions  which  the  reader 
will  want  to  ask  concerning  it,  it  is  advisable  to  end  the 
chapter  at  this  point  and  to  leave  the  last  two  elements, 
Competition  and  Volume  of  Traffic,  to  be  considered  in 
the  next  chapter. 


The  Gist  of  Chapter  II 

The  chapter  treating  of  the  Elements  of  Classification 
is  of  great  value  in  helping  you  to  understand  why  there 
cannot  be  a  uniform  charge  for  carrying  all  kinds  of 
freight,  and  the  lines  along  which  the  distinction  between 
the  different  kinds  is  drawn. 

/.    Cost  of  Service,  Value  of  Service,  Value  of  Property, 
Bulk  and  Weight,  Risk  and  Liability  to  Damage 

Is  it  posfc!il)le  to  formulate  a  classification  in  which 
every  article  is  so  rated  that  the  grouping  represents 
an  absolutely  uniform  relationship  (a  perfect  balance) 
between  all  of  the  articles  named? 

2.    Bent  Plate  Glass  Rated  Higher  than  Plain 

Wi7idow  Glass 

Plate  glass,  such  as  is  used  in  china  cabinets  which  have 
rounded  doors  and  ends,  must  be  bent  to  measure  so  as 
to  fit  the  curve  of  the  frame  in  which  it  is  to  be  set. 
Usually  when  such  lights  of  glass  are  prepared  for  ship- 
ment, each  one  is  jiackod  in  a  separate  box  or  crate. 

Suppose  you  were  the  traffic  manager  in  a  furniture 
factory,  and  the  general  manager  called  you  to  his  office 
to  explain  why  you  O.  K.'d  a  freight  bill  on  a  shipment 
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of  bent  plate  glass  which  was  much  higher  than  the  bill 
covering  a  shipment  of  plain  glass  which  you  had  O.  K.'d 
the  previous  day,  the  two  shipments  being  of  equal  weight. 
Would  you  charge  this  distinction  to  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  service,  or  did  value  of  the  property  enter  in? 
Did  bulk  and  weight  have  any  influence?  Risk  and 
liability  to  damage? 

S.    Knocked  Dovm  or  Set  Up 

Many  of  the  pasteboard  boxes  used  for  commercial 
purposes  by  clothing  merchants,  dry  cleaners,  bakers, 
etc.,  are  made  from  a  flat  sheet  of  cardboard  grooved 
and  cut  so  that  the  sides  and  ends  may  be  folded  up 
and  the  comers  hooked  together.  Should  the  freight 
charge  on  1,000  of  these  boxes  be  the  same,  more,  or 
less,  than  if  they  were  set  up  in  box  form  before  shipment? 
Justify  your  answer. 

4.    Packing 

The  Classification  gives  very  complete  and  explicit 
specifications  for  the  construction  and  sealing  of  the 
boxes  in  which  cigarettes  are  packed  for  shipment. 

A  manufacturer  of  cigarettes  put  in  charge  of  the 
shipping  room  a  man  who  was  ignorant  of  the  Classification 
packing  requirements.  He  packed  the  goods  in  what  he 
considered  a  perfectly  secure  manner,  but  failed  to  fully 
comply  with  the  carriers'  specifications.  As  a  result, 
the  finns  who  received  the  goods  complained  that  their 
freight  bills  were  just  double  what  they  should  have  been. 
What  was  the  controlling  consideration  in  causing  this 
higher  charge? 

6.  Compressed  Cotton 
A  Texas  shipper  of  cotton  found  that  by  compressing 
his  bales  so  that  their  weight  averaged  223^  pounds  or 
over  per  cubic  foot,  he  was  given  a  rating  one  class  lower 
than  when  the  cotton  was  not  so  tightly  compressed. 
Upon  what  principle  does  this  distinction  rest? 
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6.  Increase  in  Value  and  Higher  Ratings 
The  ratings  provided  for  household  goods  are  contitt- 
gent  on  the  value  of  the  goods  as  declared  by  the  shipper: 
the  lowest  ratings  apply  when  the  value  is  les3  than  10 
cents  per  pound;  when  the  value  is  over  10  cents  but 
not  over  20  cents  the  ratings  are  slightly  higher;  and  when 
the  value  is  over  20  cents  per  pound  the  nxtings  are  again 
raised. 

What  element  of  classification  justifiw  wslv\if  the  t^t- 
tngs  in  this  maimer? 


Chapter  III 
THE   ELEMENTS    OF    CLASSIFICATION 

(Coulinved) 
6.     Competition 

There  are  several  forms  of  competition  to  which  an 
article  may  be  subjected,  that  may  affect  its  classifica- 
tion.   The  two  principal  ones  are: 

1.  The  competition  with  each  other  of  articles  of  a 
like  nature — such  as  lard  with  lard  compomids  or  sub- 
stitutes, soap  powders  with  scouring  compounds. 

2.  The  competition  with  each  other  of  articles  not  of 
a  hke  kind  but  having  a  Bimilar  purpose — such  as  metal 
window  frames  with  wooden  window  frames,  wooden 
pails  with  fibre  pails. 

Before  going  further  into  this  subject,  it  is  well  to  di- 
gress a  moment  in  order  to  get  a  clear  distinction  between 
what  may  be  called  the  purpose  for  which  an  article  is 
made,  and  the  use  to  wliich  it  is  or  may  be  put. 

This  distinction  is  necessary  because  the  use  to  wliich 
an  article  may  be  put  should  have  no  material  effect 
upon  its  classification.  For  instance,  there  are  types  of 
tables  that  can  be  and  are  used  as  desks;  but.  from  a 
classification  standpoint  this  use  does  not  make  them 
desks,  and  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  used  as  desks 
should  not  affect  their  classification.  That  such  a  con- 
sideration should  not  be  of  material  weight  was  set  forth 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  when  it  said:' 

"It  is  well  settled  that  rates  Bhould  not  be  made  with  respect  to 
the  use  to  which  a  commodity  ia  put." 

Determining  an  Article's  Id  entity. -^WhUe  the  use  .to 
which  an  article  may  be  put  does  not  affect  its  rating,  the 

'Dupoit  T.  F.  E.  C.  Ri/.  Co..  Unreponed  Opinioa  A-T3fi. 
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use  for  which  the  article  is  intended,  or  the  purpose  it 
is  represented  as  serving,  may  be  used  to  determine  its 
identity,  and  thus  affects  its  classification.* 

An  illustration  will  perhaps  serv^e  to  make  this  rather 
fine  distinction  more  clear.  Refined  tar,  which  is  the 
liquid  residue  of  crude  coal  tar — distilled  or  dehydrated 
to  the  extent  of  eUminating  the  light  oils,  ammoniacal 
liquors,  and  other  substances — is  chiefly  used  in  coating 
metal  surfaces. 

A  refiner  of  crude  tar  sold,  invoiced,  and  shipped  to  a 
paint  manufacturer  ten  steel  drums  of  "refined  tar." 
On  this  shipment  the  rating  applicable  was  that  for  re- 
fined tar.  The  paint  manufacturer,  however,  without 
changing  the  tar  in  any  way,  put  it  in  barrels  and  de- 
scribed it — both  on  the  barrels  and  in  advertising  circu- 
lars— as  "higli-grade  roof  and  iron  paint."  In  short, 
he  represented  it  as  paint ;  therefore  in  shipping  the  ma- 
terial to  a  customer,  the  rating  applicable  on  this  ship- 
ment, which  was  so  represented  to  the  trade,  was  that  for 
paint  .^ 

The  two  shipments  were  of  the  same  commodity,  and 
when  described  us  ^'refined  tar,"  took  the  rating  for  that 
commodity,  and  when  described  as  ''paint,"  took  the 
rating  assigned  for  paint. 

Examples  of  Articles  Used  Interchangeably. — Such  a 
relationship  ncct^ssiirily  involves  a  comparison  of  articles 
having  a  similar  purpose,  or  which,  in  some  cases,  are  in- 
tended to  1)0  us(»d  interchangeably.  The  following  ex- 
amj^los  of  articles  which  are  coniinercially  or  directly 
comj^etitive  will  serve  to  make  this  point  more  clear. 

Changes  in  ratings  on  soap  involve  similar  changes  in 
ratings  on  soaj)  (extracts,  soap  powders,  washing  com- 
pounds, washing  powders,  and  washing  crystals,  all  of 
whi<'h  are  intcMidc^  for  cleaning  purposes  and  are  com- 
mercially coinpctitivi*. 

»l  I.  C.  ('..  41;  IS  I.  r.  (\.  20.-,;  ■!«  I.  C.  C.  367. 
MO  I.  C.  C.  307. 
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Changes  in  ratings  on  glue  (animal  product)  result  in 
corresponding  changes  in  ratings  on  dextrine  (vegetable 
product) y  and  casein  or  milk  curd  (animal  product). 
These  articles  are  adhesive  and  produced  for  manufac- 
tiuing  pmposes,  and  are  directly  competitive. 

The  following  excerpts  from  argiunents  advanced  and 
from  the  Commission's  decision^  show  how  competition 
influences  the  ratings  assigned: 

"Lard  and  lard  substitutes,  and  butter  and  butter  substitutes, 
and  various  kinds  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  oils,  are  more 
or  less  related.  These  articles  do  not  all  compete  with  one  another, 
but  many  of  them  are  used  interchangeably,  and  almost  every  one 
of  them  competes  with  some  other  article  in  the  same  group. 

"It  is  proposed  to  increase  ratings  on  lard  and  lard  substitutes. 
One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  proposed  change  is  to  bring  the 
ratings  on  these  commodities  in  closer  relation  to  the  ratings  on  butter 
and  butter  substitutes.  The  same  fats,  oils,  and  greases  that  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  lard  substitutes  may  be,  and  often  are, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  substitutes,  and  vice  versa.  While 
lard  substitutes  and  butter  substitutes  are  largely  used  for  separate 
purposes,  they  arc  also  used  interchangeably  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  there  is  therefore  some  measure  of  competition  between  them. 

"Third  class  is  proposed  on  lard  and  lard  substitutes  also,  for  the 
reason  that  various  oils  and  greases  from  which  they  are  made  and 
with  some  of  which  they  compete;  for  instance  cottonseed  oil  and 
peanut  oil,  are,  when  in  barrels,  rated  third  class.  Practically  all 
oils  and  greases  when  in  metal  cans  in  boxes  or  crates,  are  now  rated 
second  class,  but  as  a  part  of  the  readjustment  they  are  proposed  to 
be  transferred  to  third  class.  As  will  be  observed,  the  readjustment 
places  all  these  commodities,  except  butter  and  butter  substitutes, 
on  a  parity.  The  higher  ratings  on  butter  and  butter  substitutes 
are  due  mainly  to  the  high  value  of  the  butter  and  the  desirability 
of  keeping  the  butter  substitutes  on  a  parity  with  butter. 

"There  is  much  merit  in  the  facts  and  arguments  advanced  by 
protestants,  but  whether  the  grouping  of  fats,  greases,  and  oils  is 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  value,  weight,  or  interchangeability 
of  use,  they  are  so  intimately  related  as  to  make  desirable  a  common 
basis  of  rating." 

Raw  Materials  and  Finished  Products.— There  is  still 
another  relationship  existing  between  certain  commodi- 
ties that  may  properly  be  placed  under  the  subject  of 

^CofuclidaUd  Clas$ification  Case,  54  I.  C.  C,  1,  63. 
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In  :/;  f.'if  ;>  •  tfi'-  f:!;r  .if;':;itir^ri  of  fr^itrht  i^  Ci'Z.'^omed, 
,',1  iff.'-  'if  t.f;iff:'-  nf'f-  lar^'lv  to  wlir-th^^r  or  not  an 
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l.li.in  '/ifl'i;!']  lot  ,  ;ilthr,  i|jf  firfjliublf  ext^'iit  to  wliieh 
f.liipMif-fit. '.  v.ili  li'-  fii/MJ':  dr*'s  to  a  (Icjrrco  affort  the  rating 

•/'.Ml  .'.'/    /.M.4I.  'Vi.,«  'ii/  Oi .  7   .',7   A   rf-  //.  /•'.  R.  n.  Co  ,  rf.  al.,  20  I.  C.  C.  37.  40. 
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f  an  article.  The  probable  extent  to  which  shipments 
"^^U  move,  however,  has  more  influence  in  making  the 
^-ate  than  in  determining  the  rating,  so  in  this  discussion 
^he  volume  of  traffic  element  vdW  be  dealt  with  princi- 
I>ally  as  pertaining  to  carload  in  contrast  with  less-than- 
<:3arload  lots. 

This  subject  may  properly  be  considered  under  two 
Sheadings,  namely,  "Carload  and  Less-than-Carload  Rat- 
ings," and  "Minimum  Weights  Applicable  to  Carload 
Shipments."  The  divisions  will  accordingly  be  discussed 
"^jnder  their  respective  titles. 

Carload  and  Less-Than-Carload  Ratings. — It  is  not 
^difficult  to  understand  that  when  the  ordinary  run  of 
reight  shipments  can  be  loaded  so  as  to  utilize  all  the 
pace  in  a  car  to  the  best  advantage,  the  cost  to  the  car- 
of  transporting  each  unit  in  the  car  is  much  less  than 
the  same  shipments  were  carried  in  several  cars,  each 
%eing  loaded  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  full.  Un- 
:*ortimately,  tho,  in  carrying  small  shipments  for  a  large 
:siumber  of  shippers,  the  full  utilization  of  car  space  is 
seldom  possible. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  among  them  being 
"^he  insuflBcient  number  of  small  shipments  offered,  the 
irregular  sizes  and  shapes  of  the  packages,  and  the 
danger  of  the  heavier  articles,  damaging  the  lighter  ones 
all  of  which  prevent  the  proper  filling  of  a  car. 

Also,  anyone  who  has  had  occasion  to  observe  the 
liandling  of  freight  on  a  local  freight  train,  knows  that 
^he  train  stops  at  almost  every  station  for  the  purpose  of 
Tinloading  merchandise  consigned  to  that  particular  point, 
And  loading  such  freight  as  may  be  there  awaiting  ship- 
onent. 

Accordingly,  in  loading  a  "merchandise  car"  to  move 
in  a  local  train,  space  must  be  allowed  to  permit  the  load- 
ing of  additional  freight  even  before  any  is  unloaded. 
Moreover,  the  freight  must  be  loaded  in  ''station  order," 
that  is,  so  that  a  shipment  may  be  readily  accessible  when 
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the  train  reaches  the  station  to  which  the  shipment  is 
destined. 

It  is  true  that  not  all  small  shipments  are  handled  in 
this  manner,  as  the  carriers  operate  so-called  "thru  pack- 
age cars"  between  large  shipping  centers.  Such  cars  are 
usually  heavily  loaded  and  sent  straight  thru  to  destina- 
tion, but  the  carrier  has  the  expense  of  loading  and  un- 
loading (naturally  it  costs  more  to  handle  packages  of 
miscellaneous  sizes  than  those  of  a  uniform  size  that 
"stow''  well);  of  providing  necessary  freight  houses, 
platforms,  and  other  terminal  facilities;  and  of  perform- 
ing the  large  amount  of  clerical  work  necessitated  by  the 
handling  of  numerous  small  shipments. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  single  shipment  is  of  sufficient 
volume  to  fill  a  car,  the  carrier  may  furnish  a  car  for  that 
one  shipment — the  shipper  to  load  the  freight  and  the 
consignee  to  unload  it.  As  the  cost  of  handling  one  such 
carload  shipment  is  materially  less  than  the  cost  of 
handling  a  carload  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  small 
shipments,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  the  advantage  to  the 
carrier  should  be  reflected  in  a  corresponding  advantage 
to  the  shii)per.  Therefore,  lower  ratings  are  provided 
for  many  articles  when  they  move  in  carload  quantities 
than  when  thev  move  in  smaller  units. 

Earl  J"  in  its  history  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission went  on  record  as  acknowledging  the  propriety 
of  special  ratings  for  articles  carried  in  carload  lots. 
Thus  it  stated  :i 

"That  a  reasonable,  fair,  and  just  difference  may  be  made  in 
proportion  to  quantity  hauled  of  tlie  same  article  in  a  full  carload 
and  in  less-than-carload  lots,  and  the  rosix?ctive  rates  charged  upon 
each  according  to  weight,  is  a  pruiciple  that  has  lx?en  often  recog;nized 
by  the  Coniniissiun.  That  the  rate  maker  may,  and  in  fact  should, 
take  into  consideration  ♦  ♦  ♦  siieli  controlling  conditions,  in  pre- 
paring a  classification,  as  bulk  and  space  occupied,  the  weight  of  the 
article  as  compared  with  its  dimensions,  its  value,  whether  it  can 
l)e  so  loaded  into  a  car  !is  to  make  a  full  carload,  and  whether,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  hauled  in  carloads  are  each  and  all  true." 

(//orrarJ  Co.  v.  P.  R.  H.  Co..  3  I.  C.  Ktp.,  257.  201. 
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And  further:* 

"It  is  obvious  that  the  actual  expense  of  handling  less-than-carload 
business  is  greater  than  it  is  for  carload  traffic.  The  carload  is  gen- 
erally loaded  and  unloaded  by  the  shipper,  while  the  less-than-carload 
is  handled  at  both  ends  by  the  carrier.  In  the  former  case  there  is 
but  one  entry  for  each  carload,  while  in  the  latter  there  are  from  25 
to  150  for  each  car,  which  must  be  extended  upon  all  the  books  where 
a  minute  of  the  transaction  is  entered.  The  expense  of  providing 
station  facilities  is  very  much  greater  in  the  case  of  less-thaa-carload 
business. 

"In  addition  to  the  difference  in  expense  at  the  terminals,  the 
actual  cost  of  hauling  is  much  more  in  the  less-than-carload  than  in 
the  carload.  A  crew  of  trainmen  average  more  miles  in  doing  carload 
business  than  when  distributing  less-than-carload  traffic  from  station 
to  station.  The  loading  of  carloads  is  very  much  heavier  than  that 
of  less-than-carloads,  from  which  it  results,  first,  that  less  nonpayment 
weight  is  hauled  in  carload  traffic,  and  second,  that  the  car  is  more 
nearly  used  up  to  its  capacity." 

What  Entitles  a  Commodity  to  a  Carload  Rating. — ^As 

it  is  apparent  that  carload  ratings  should  be  relatively 
lower  than  less-than-carload  ratings  on  the  same  article, 
the  question  arises  as  to  when  an  article  should  be  given 
a  carload  rating.  We  quote  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
as  given  in  the  decision  in  the  Western  Classification  Case  ? 

"We  desire  here  to  direct  attention  to  the  fundamental  question: 
When  is  a  commodity  entitled  to  a  carload  rating?  Western  Classi- 
fication No.  50  gives  mousetraps  a  carload  rating,  and  No.  51  denies  it. 
No.  50  denies  a  carload  rating  to  caraway  seed,  and  No.  51  grants  it. 
No.  50  grants  a  carload  rate  on  birdseed,  and  No.  51  denies  it.  In 
No.  51  there  are  carload  ratings  on  shoe  pegs  and  dog  biscuits,  while 
No.  50  contains  no  such  ratings.  Upon  what  basis  should  such 
questions  be  decided? 

"It  is  apparent  that  a  manufacturer  who  can  ship  mousetraps  by 
the  carload  has  an  advantage  over  the  manufacturer  who  cannot  do 
so,  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  between  the  carload  and  the  less- 
than-carload  rate  minus  the  cost  of  loading  and  unloadmg.  The 
mousetrap  being  an  article  of  general  use,  but  restricted  volume  of 
demand,  can  conceivably  be  manufactured  in  many  localities  to 
supply  a  local  market.  Shipments  by  the  local  manufacturer  to 
near-by  distributing  points  would  naturally  be  in  less-than-carload 
quantities  and  at  less-than-carload  rates. 

>Btmne<«  Afen'«  LeoQue  v.  A.  T.  <£  S,  F.  Ry.  Co.,  ei.  aZ.,  0  I.  C.  Rep.,  318,  345. 
*25  I.  C.  C,  412,  464. 
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"If,  now,  a  distant  manufaeturer  can  secure  a  carload  rating  and 
ship  into  this  local  territory  thru  his  jobbers,  he  may  possibly  drive 
the  local  man  out  of  the  field,  and  to  that  extent  and  in  this  respect 
the  carload  rating  leads  directly  to  concentration.  On  the  other 
band,  a  denial  of  a  carload  rating  on  mousetraps  might  prevent  a 
superior  kind  of  trap  from  being  introduced  in  territories  which  are 
now' provided  with  only  an  inferior  trap,  locally  manufactured,  and 
sold  at  a  high  price.  Assuming  that  people  are  entitled  to  the  best 
quality  of  mousetraps  at  the  lowest  price,  the  conclusion  follows  that 
the  carload  rating  of  mousetraps  has  a  tendency  to  improve  the  | 
quality  of  traps  and  to  reduce  their  price  to  the  users. 

"The  conclusion  in  which  argumentati™  considerations  relating  \ 
to  this  question  reach  a  point  of  equilibrium  appears  to  be  this,  that 
a  carload  rating  should  be  established  for  a  commodity  when  that 
commodity  can  be  offered  for  shipment  in  carload  quantities,  unless 
public  interestE  or  other  valid  considerations  require  the  contrary. 
It  might  be  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
a  minimum  number  of  carloads  within  a  certain  period  of  time,  but 
this  leads  to  arbitrary  limitations  when  such  limitations  are  not 
inherently  necessary.  Assuming  a  proper  relation  between  carload 
and  less-than-carlond  rates,  the  estabhshment  of  carload  ratings 
whenever  carload  quantities  are  offered  will,  we  believe,  meet  tha  I 
needs  of  new  and  growing  lines  of  industry  without  discrimination." 

Another  important  consideration  justifying  the  carload  I 
rating  is  that  it  is  of  benefit  to  the  shipping  public  inas-  j 
much  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  broaden  markets.  If  a  I 
manufacturer  can  ship  hie  product  under  carload  rates, 
which,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  are  lower  than  less-than-  I 
carload  rates,  he  not  only  can  build  up  a  greater  volume  I 
of  trade,  but  can  broaden  his  markets  by  shipping  to  I 
points  fiulher  from  the  point  of  production  than  if  the  j 
product  had  to  move  under  less-than-carload  rates. 

As  stated  by  the  Commission  in  another  case:' 

"Because  of  the  long-continued  practice  of  carriers  to  which  tlie 
commerce  of  the  country  had  adjusted  itself,  the  Commission  early  in 
its  history  accepted  as  valid  and  justified  a  carload  rate  that  waa  leat 
proportionally  than  the  rate  on  a  less-than-corload  shipment  of  the 
same  commodity." 

Minimum  Carload  Weights. — Having  determined  that  it 
is  proper  to  estabUsh  a  lower  rating  for  a  carload  ship-  , 
ment  than  for  a  less-than-carload  siiipment  of  the  same  i 

><?ar*M>M  PacltiHe  Cv.  v.  0.  S.  L.  A.  K,  Co.,  17  t.  C.  C  3M,  338. 
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article,  it  becomes  necessary  to  define  the  word  carload 
so  that  there  may  be  no  opportunity  for  unfair  discrimi- 
nation. This  is  accomplished  by  establishing  a  carload 
minimum  weight,  which  is  the  least  weight  upon  which  a 
carload  rating  or  rate  can  be  applied.  If  no  minimum 
weight  were  estabUshed  upon  which  to  apply  a  carload 
rating,  it  would  be  possible  for  a  shipper  to  order  a  car 
for  his  exclusive  use  and  to  load  into  it  a  small  shipment 
weighing  only  200  or  300  pounds. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  to  have  a  car  which  was 
loaded  in  this  manner  sealed  and  forwarded  to  destina- 
tion as  a  carload — ^with  charges  paid  according  to  the 
carload  rating  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  weight  of  the 
s^hipment — ^would  prove  highly  unprofitable  to  the  car- 
:»iers,  and  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  shippers  in  gen- 
eral.   There  would  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of  freight 
^ars  necessary  to  serve  the  countrj^,  if  shippers  could, 
^without  restriction,  procure  a  lower  transportation  cost 
"by  reserving  cars  for  their  exclusive  use  than  by  permit- 
ting their  shipments  to  be  combined  with  other  shipments. 

Unless  a  single  shipment  is  of  sufficient  volume  or 
weight  to  utilize  properly  the  loading  capacity  of  a  car, 
it  works  a  hardship  on  the  carrier  to  reserve  a  car  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  that  shipment.  The  carrier  must  have 
assurance  that  the  revenue  derived  from  the  use  of  such 
a  car  will  represent  a  fair  return  for  the  service  rendered. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  insure  such  adequate  return, 
whenever  a  rating  is  published  to  apply  on  a  carload 
shipment  of  any  article,  thcTC  is  sliown  in  connection 
therewith  the  minimum  weight  upon  which  tlie  carload 
rating  may  be  applied.  To  illustrate:  The  rating  that 
applies  on  a  less-than-carload  shipment  of  books  is  much 
higher  than  the  rating  that  applies  on  a  carload  shipment 
of  books;  but  the  less-than-curload  rating  applies  on  the 
actual  weight  of  the  small  shipment,  even  tho  that  weight 
be  but  100  pounds,  while  the  carload  rating  cannot  be 
used  in  connection  with  a  weight  less  than  30,000  pounds, 
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which  is  the  carload  minimum  weight  on  books.  Sup- 
pose the  shipment  of  books  weighs  5,000  poimds.  The 
charge  for  transportation  would  be  less  if  the  less-than- 
carload  rating  were  assessed  on  the  actual  weight  than 
if  the  .charge  were  assessed  on  the  carload  minimum 
weight  of  30,000  pounds  at  the  carload  rating.  While 
the  carload  rating  per  100  pounds  is  lower  than  the  less- 
than-carload  rating,  the  5,000  pounds  would  cost  more 
on  the  carload  basis,  because  the  minimum  carload  charge 
is  assessed  at  30,0()0  pounds. 

Of  course,  had  the  shipment  weighed  30,000  pounds  or 
more,  the  carload  rating  assessed  on  the  actual  weight 
would  make  a  lower  charge  than  the  less-than-carload 
rating  at  the  actual  weight,  as  the  carload  rating  is  lower 
than  the  less-than-carload  rating.  In  this  manner,  the 
carriers  forestall  the  individual  use  of  cars  for  small  ship- 
ments, and  at  the  same  time  establish  a  guaranty  of  a 
fair  return  whenever  cars  arc  thus  reserved  for  a  single 
shipment. 

Different  Minimum  Weights. — The  weight  which  can 
be  loaded  into  a  ear  of  given  dimensions  is  not  the  same 
for  all  articles.  WTiile  it  would  easily  be  possible  to  load 
as  much  as  36,000  pounds  of  canned  vegetables  into  a 
standard  car,^  12,000  pounds  of  empty  tin  milk  cans  might 
completely  fill  it.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  establish  one  minimum  weight  to  apply  in 
connection  with  all  carload  ratings,  but  that  for  each 
article  to  which  a  carload  rating  is  assigned,  a  minimum 
weight  must  be  determined  which  shall  represent  the 
quantity  of  that  commodity  which,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, may  be  loaded  into  a  standard  car. 

The  effect  of  naming  a  mininiuni  weight  greater  than 
can  ordinarily  be  loaded,  is  ociuivalcnt  to  rais^ing  the 
rating  assigned  that  coninioditj',  and  the  Commission 
has  denounced   such   practice  r 

*A  utan'lani  rnr  is  3f')  fn't  lonj;,  8  fo4.'t  \nv\\,  and  8  ftt>t,  0  iiirhca  wide. 

^Tha  National  Hay  AtnK>c\at\on  v.  L.  .S.  A  A/.  S,  Ry.  Co.,  tt  al.,  9  I.  C.  Rep.  2G4,30&. 
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"It  would  manifestly  be  unjust,  under  any  rule  as  to  minimum 
loads  or  otherwise,  to  charge  for  weight  not  carried  in  a  car  which 
the  carrier  has  furnished  and  in  which  on  account  of  its  size  and  the 
nature  and  bulk  of  the  freight,  the  required  minimum  cannot  be 
loaded.  There  may,  of  course,  be  some  exceptions  to  such  a  rule 
in  a  case  where  the  freight  is  extremely  light  in  weight  in  comparison 
with  its  bulk  and  of  such  character  as  to  forbid  close  packing,  but  it 
has  proper  application  to  general  freight  which  is  UBually  capable  of 
being  shipped  in  bulk  or  in  bales  or  in  boxes/' 

The  carload  minimum  weight  is  fixed  principally  with 
reference  to  the  average  amount  of  the  commodity  which 
can  be  loaded  into  a  standard  car.  The  carriers,  how- 
ever, have  many  cars  which  are  larger  than  the  standard. 
In  loading  articles  which  are  shipped  in  small  units  or 
which  have  not  definite  shape,  such  as  brick,  grain  in 
bulk  or  in  sacks,  potatoes,  etc.,  it  is  evident  that- the  load- 
ing capacity  of  the  car  increases  as  the  length  of  the  car 
increases.  If  such  conunodities  are  shipped  in  cars  of 
extra  size,  the  actual  weight  will  ordinarily  exceed  the 
prescribed  minimum  suflBciently  to  render  satisfactory 
return  to  the  carrier. 

There  are,  however,  many  other  articles  such  as  fiuni- 
ture,  empty  packing  cases,  and  vehicles,  which  do  not 
load  compactly.  The  space  which  they  occupy  is  fre- 
quently such  that  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  car  does 
not  result  in  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  weight  of  the 
shipment.  It  has,  therefore,  been  found  advantageous 
to  both  shippers  and  carriers  to  prescribe  a  sliding  scale 
of  minimum  weights  to  apply  in  connection  with  articles 
of  this  character,  generally  termed  ''light  and  bulky 
articles,"  when  forwarded  in  cars  other  than  the  standard 
length.    The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  has  said  :* 

"Classification  should  aim  to  provide  for  the  most  economical 
movement  of  freight,  and  to  this  end  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  utilization  of  equipment  other  than  standard  under  properly 
related  charges." 

The  point  at  which  the  carload  minimum  is  fixed  is 
obviously  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  both  carriers  and 

^Minimum  eharget  on  Bulky  Articles,  38  I.  C.  C,  257.  261. 
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shippers.  The  higher  the  minimum  can  be  fixed  without 
retarding  the  flow  of  traffic,  the  greater  the  return  to  the 
canier.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  shipper  and  receiver 
of  freight,  a  high  minimum  often  means  that  the  less- 
than-earload  rates  must  be  used,  as  commercial  condi- 
tions frequently  affect  the  amount  of  goods  which  a 
merchant  can  conveniently  handle.  A  merchant  in  a 
small  city  can  conveniently  handle  20,000  pounds  of 
flour,  but  could  not  as  conveniently  handle  40,000  pounds, 
on  account  of  the  additional  space  required  for  storage, 
the  additional  time  required  to  dispose  of  the  flour,  and 
the  additional  capital  involved  in  the  purchase. 

Shippers  Favor  Low  Minimum  Weight. — The  average 
shipper  is  therefore  in  favor  of  a  low  minimum  weight. 
The  interests  of  the  public  and  the  railways  are,  in  this 
matter,  apparently  in  opposition.  Of  course,  in  so  far 
as  the  benefit  of  permanent  operating  economics  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  customers  of  the  railways  in  the  form  of 
reduced  rates,  the  larger  car  and  the  higher  minimiun 
load,  favoring,  as  they  do,  more  economical  handling,  are 
of  ultijuate  advantage  to  the  shipper;  but  the  point  is 
soon  reached  where  a  high  minimum  more  than  offsets 
a  small  reduction  in  rates. 

While  car  capacity  has  a  large  influence  in  determining 
the  carload  minimum  that  shall  be  apphed  to  each  com- 
modity given  a  carload  rating,  commercial  considerations 
have  a  very  direct  bearing  in  many  instances.  Commodi- 
ties practically  identical  for  transportation  purposes  have 
been  assigned  different  minimum  weights,  because,  in 
the  one  case,  a  relatively  high  minimum  was  compatible 
with  the  customary  commercial  conditions  of  shipment; 
whereas,  in  the  other  case,  such  a  minimum  would  se- 
verely handicap  the  shipper  on  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  trade  generally. 

The  Commission  makes  the  following  reference  to  the 
consideration  of  commercial  as  well  as  physical  conditions  :< 

'WaUm  OatiiltiaUiHi  Com,  ZS  1.  C.  C.  «U.  U3. 
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''Carriers  should  take  into  consideration  both  the  physical  mini- 
mum and  the  commercial  minimum  in  deciding  upon  a  classification 
minimum  to  govern  carload  shipments  thruout  the  country,  and 
provide  themselves  with  ears  of  corresponding  sizes.  What  these 
shall  be  must  be  determined  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts  applicable  to 
each  individual  case.  The  physical  minimum  is  that  minimum  which 
represents  the  weight  or  bulk  quantities  which  can  be  loaded  into 
a  car.  The  commercial  minimum  is  that  minimum  which  represents 
the  imit  of  purchase  and  sale  of  the  commodity  in  question  as  es- 
tablished by  custom,  and  the  conditions  existing  in  that  trade  and 
in  the  territory  in  which  it  governs  at  the  time  the  minimum  was 
established.  The  physical  minimum  would  consider  only  physical 
loading  capacity,  while  the  commercial  minimum  would  consider 
in  addition,  trade  requirements  and  conditions  of  manufacture, 
distribution,  and  consumption." 


The  Gist  of  Chapter  III 

The  elements  of  classification  dealt  with  in  Chapter  III 
are  somewhat  different  from  the  ones  discussed  in  Chapter 
II.  Competition  and  Volume  of  Traffic  are  not  qual- 
ities of  the  articles  themselves,  but  are  external  con- 
ditions which  help  to  fix  the  transportation  price  which 
an  industry  must  pay,  and  the  price  at  which  the  railroad 
must  furnish  the  necessary  service. 

1 .    Purpose 

■ 

Would  the  ratings  accorded  linoleum,  floor  oilcloth, 
or  cork  carpeting  be  influenced  by  the  ratings  accorded 
the  other  articles  in  this  group?    Why? 

;?.    Raw  Materials  v.  Finished  Product 

What  relationship  might  be  expected  to  exist  between 
the  ratings  on  wooden  axe  handles  and  the  ratings  on 
the  lumber  from  which  the  handles  are  cut? 

5.     Carload  and  Less-than-Carload  Ratings 

Give  three  arguments  in  favor  of  according  lower 
ratings  to  articles  when  moving  in  carload  quantities 
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than  to  these  same  articles  when  moving  in  less-than- 
carload  quantities. 

4.    Minimum  Weight 

If  you  were  shipping  100  unabridged  dictionaries,  why 
would  it  cost  less  if  you  used  the  less-than-carload  in- 
stead of  the  carload  rating?  Which  would  be  the  proper 
rating  to  use  if  the  shipment  weighed  30,000  poimds? 

6.    When  Is  a  Commodity  Entitled  to  a  Carload  RatingT 

Which  of  the  following  articles  do  you  think  should  be 
provided  with  carload  as  well  as  less-than-carload 
ratings:  potatoes,  cameras,  wooden  fence  posts,  dental 
cement?    On  what  grounds  do  you  make  the  distinction? 

6.    Fixing  Minimum  Carload  Weights 

Which  of  the  following  articles — ^anthracite  coal, 
wrapping  paper,  bamboo  furniture — do  you  think  should 
be  given  the  highest  minimum  weight?  The  lowest? 
On  what  do  you  base  your  opinion? 


Chapter  IV 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  CLASSIFICATION 

(Conduded) 

Of  the  seven  principal  elements  discussed  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters,  the  last  was  Volume  of  TraflSc.  Before 
we  can  say,  however,  that  we  have  thoroly  covered  the 
subject  of  the  effect  of  volume  of  traflBc  on  the  classifica- 
tion of  freight,  we  must  consider  three  subordinate,  re- 
lated elements.    These  three  are: 

1.  Spread  between  Carload  and  Les%-than-Carload 

Ratings 

2.  Any-Quantity  Ratings 

3.  Trainload  Lots 

1.    Spread  between  Carload  and  Less-than-Carload 

Ratings 

While,  as  suggested  before,  the  spread  or  gap  between 
carload  and  less-than-carload  ratings  is,  strictly  speaking, 
not  a  major  element  of  classification,  it  nevertheless  de- 
serves consideration.  In  the  Western  Classification  case 
the  Commission  urged  the  establishment  of  just  relations 
between  carload  and  less-than-carload  quantities  in  ac- 
cordance with  some  consistent  principle. 

"It  appears  that  an  excessive  difference  between  the  carload  and 
the  less-than-carload  rates  on  the  same  commodity,  results  in  an 
undue  preference  to  the  carload  shipper  of  that  commodity.  Both 
the  assignment  of  a  commodity  to  its  place  in  the  classification,  and 
the  tariff  rate  made  applicable  to  the  respective  classes  by  individual 
carriers,  determine  the  relationship  of  carload  to  less-than-carload 
shipments  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
relationship  which  interests  the  public. 

"It  appears  to  us  that  one  of  the  great  purposes  in  the  construction 
of  a  uniform  classification  should  be  the  establishment  of  just  relations 
between  carload  and  less-than-carload  quantities  in  accordance  with 

>26  I.  C.  C,  4i2,  465,  467. 
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Bome  consiat«iit  principle  thruout  the  classificatioD  and  the  ral« 
schedules  which  may  be  constructed  upon  it.  All  the  differeDt 
factors  vbich  enter  into  the  establishment  of  a  rat«  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  establishment  of  this  clarification  and  tariff-schedulo 
relationship.  One  of  these  elements  which  appears  so  frequently  to 
be  overlooked,  is  the  difference  in  cost  to  the  carriers  of  oooductiag 
the  carload  and  the  less-tban-carload  trafhc.  This  cost  should  be 
ascertained  as  accurately  as  possible,  and  due  weight  given  to  it  In 
determining  the  classification  and  rates  for  less-than-carload  quan- 
titles  as  compared  with  carload  qu&ntities." 

2.  Any-Quantity  Rating 
An  "any-quantity  rating,"  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a 
rating  assigned  to  an  article  or  commodity  irrespective  of 
the  quantity  that  may  comprise  any  one  shipment;  in 
other  words,  a  rating  which  disregards  the  distinctions 
between  the  less-than-carload  and  the  carload  divisions. 
Such  a  rating  is  usually  assigned  to  commodities  or 
articles  which,  by  reason  of  thcyr  nature  or  characteristics, 
do  not  move  in  carload  quantities;  or  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  their  utility  or  use  is  limited,  or  that  the  trade 
has  not  yet  been  developed  to  the  extent  tliat  carload 
lots  are  offered  for  transportation.  Examples  of  articles 
and  commodities  taking  any-quantity  ratings  are  bird- 
seed, cameras,  cigars,  cigarettes,  etc.  It  frequently 
happens,  however,  that  the  volume  of  trade  in  the  par- 
ticular article  or  commodity  increases  to  the  extent  that 
carload  lots  are  tendered  the  carriers.  In  such  cases, 
when  it  can  be  shown  that  the  carload  movement  is  apt 
to  be  permanent,  less-than-carload  and  carload  ratings 
ore  usually  established- 
There  are  certain  articles  or  commodities,  notably 
shoes  and  cotton,  which  are  assigned  any-quantity  ratings, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  sometimes  (and  in 
some  instances  frequently)  move  in  carload  quantities. 
This  situation  exists  for  the  reason  that  commercial  con- 
ditions have  been  built  on  the  any-quantity  basis,  and 
any  change  in  the  basis  of  rating  would  seriously  disturb 
trade  practices. 
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3.    Trainload  Lots 

If  the  reduced  operating  costs  of  the  carrier  constitute 
a  justification  of  the  lower  ratings  assigned  to  carload 
shipments,  why  should  not  the  principle  be  carried  out 
to  a  logical  conclusion  and  still  lower  ratings  be  granted 
to  commodities  shipped  in  trainloads? 

In  a  trainload  consisting  of  cars  which  are  destined  to 
various  points,  and  therefore  require  reclassification  in 
the  freight  yards,  the  reduction  of  operating  cost  would 
not  be  sufficiently  great,  perhaps,  to  justify  a  difference 
in  rating.  But  where  the  trainload  is  billed  to  a  single 
consignee  at  one  point  of  delivery,  there  is  unquestion- 
ably a  very  appreciable  saving  to  the  carrier  in  the  ex- 
pense of  handling.  Cost-of-service  considerations  are 
overruled,  and  trainload  ratings  refused,  however,  on 
the  ground  that  they  would  be  opposed  to  public  welfare. 
Industries  in  which  such  shipments  were  practicable 
could  then  be  controlled  by  a  few  large  concerns.  This 
would  give  rise  to  monopolies  and  trade  agreements  un- 
favorable to  the  consumer.     The  Commission  has  stated '} 

"The  mere  fact  that  certain  traffic  is  hauled  in  trainload  lots 
cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  rates  different  from  those  applied  to 
shipments  in  single  carloads.  This  is  upon  the  theory  that  to  per- 
mit the  practice  would  be  in  effect  to  allow  lower  rates  upon  a  con- 
dition which  only  a  few  shippers  can  comply  with,  and  to  do  an 
injustice  to  those  unable  to  ship  the  required  quantity." 

Smmnary  of  Elements  of  Classification 

In  sunmiing  up  the  foregoing  discussions,  it  is  advisable 
to  stress  the  fact  that  an  element  of  minor  weight  under 
certain  circumstances,  might  be  of  major  weight  under 
other  circumstances.  Circumstances  alter  cases,  and  in 
classifying  freight,  the  influence  of  each  element  is  gov- 
erned by  the  concrete  facts  surrounding  the  individual 
case. 

^WeUt  Lumber  Company  v.  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  Co.,  38  I.  C.  C,  464,  465. 
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As  has  already  been  stated,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  places  upon  the  carriers  the  duty  of  classifying  freight. 
In  fulfilling  this  duty  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  carriers 
so  to  classify  such  traffic  and  so  to  distribute  the  burden 
of  transportation,  that  each  division  shall  bear  its  proper 
share.    As  has  been  well  stated  by  the  Commission:^ 

''Manifestly,  in  determining  what  freight  rate  shall  be  borne  by 
different  commodities,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  obtain  a  fair 
relation  between  these  commodities;  and  a  classification  which 
utterly  ignores  all  such  considerations  or  which  utterly  fails  to  give 
due  weight  to  such  considerations,  is  unjust  and  unreasonable." 

In  another  case  the  Commission  said:^ 

'That  is  the  governing  principle  of  a  freight  classification,  and  it 
arises  under  the  obligation  imix^sed  upon  carriers  by  the  statute  not 
to  charge  unreasonable  or  unjust  rates,  or  to  impose  any  unjust 
discrimination  or  undue  prejudice  in  any  respect  whatsoever." 

That  the  present-day  classification  of  freight  has  been 
built  up  without  rigid  adherence  to  any  set  of  fixed 
principles,  admits  of  no  dispute.  In  the  words  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission:^  ''Classification  is  an 
art  or  science  in  itself.'' 

To  call  classification  a  science  would  seem  to  imply  the 
rigid  application  of  certain  well-defined  laws  or  rules, 
whereas,  if  it  is  viewed  as  an  art,  greater  leniency  and 
modification  to  meet  the  requirements  of  commercial 
conditions  are  permissible.  Certainly,  in  the  history  of 
classification  practice  the  art  of  compromise  has  been 
much  in  evidence.  The  early  schedules,  crudely  ar- 
ranged to  suit  passing  needs,  were  readjusted  here  and 
there,  one  time  and  another,  to  meet  changed  conditions, 
but  without  very  consist(*nt  application  of  any  fixed 
principles. 

Later  issues  were  evolved  from  these  earlier  ones,  thru 
a  series  of  compromises  underlying  which  it  would  be 
diflicult  to  trace  even  a  theoretically  scientific  adjustment 

hWathan  Myrr  v.  C.  C.  C.  A'  St.  L.  /{».,  rt.  al.,  0  I.  ('.  Rop.,  78. 

*Tht  Satinrnd  lla'j  Asn-iation  v.  L.  .S.  tt  M.  S.  Ry.,  cl.  al.  0  I.  C.  Rep..  264,  304. 

*CkaM.  R.  Bail  LumUr  Co.  v.  T.  ilr  /'.  Uu-  Co.,  et.  al.,  25  I.  C,  Rep.  437,  463. 
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Frequently  the  group  assignments,  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  made,  were  disturbed  by  the  force  of 
competition  between  the  carriers  themselves,  particu- 
larly when  operating  under  different  classifications,  or 
by  modifications  made  necessary  thru  consideration  of 
the  industrial  relations  of  commodities. 

In  recent  years,  however,  competition  between  carriers 
has  been  given  no  consideration,  and  the  making  of  classi- 
fications has  been  subject  to  greater  refinement.  The 
provisions  of  the  classifications  have  been  given  greater 
scrutiny  to  the  end  that  articles  which  under  the  early 
issues  were  classified  on  bases  which  were  inconsistent 
with  transportation  characteristics  and  the  classification 
elements  surrounding  them,  have  been  reassigned  to  other 
classes. 

It  must  be  understood  that  freight  classification  as  a 
whole  can  never  reach  a  fixed  position.  New  commodi- 
ties are  constantly  entering  the  market,  and  require 
specific  classification;  commodities  already  classified 
change  in  their  nature,  or  the  groupings  are  disturbed. 
In  short,  classification  is  always  in  a  state  of  change,  and 
must  necessarily  be  so  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  march 
of  progress. 

Gist  of  Chapter  IV 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  be  called  on  to  settle  questions 
based  on  the  discussions  in  this  chapter.  These  topics 
are  vital  to  every  man  interested  in  traffic  work;  argu- 
ments given  here  will  doubtless  suggest  others,  and  it  is 
good  practice  to  line  up  as  many  as  you  can. 

1.    No  Carload  Ratings 

Why  have  the  carriers  not  provided  carload  ratings 
for  cameras  and  bird  seed? 

S.     Trainload  Ratings 

On  what  ground  has  the  I.  C.  C.  ruled  against  the 
establishment  of  ratings  for  trainload  lots? 


Chapter  V 

EVOLUTION  OF  CLASSIFICATION  SCHEDULES 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  origin  of  freight  classi- 
fication in  the  United  States  antedates  the  first  raiLx>ads. 
The  early  stagecoach  and  wagon  routes  had  a  very  crude 
method  of  classifying  freight  into  two  divisions:  light 
and  heavy  articles.  On  the  former,  charges  were  quoted 
on  a  cubic-foot  basis,  and  on  the  latter,  on  a  100-poimd 
basis.  The  canial  companies  had  a  somewhat  more  de- 
tailed division,  and  the  first  railroad  classifications  were 
modeled  largely  after  these.  The  schedules  of  these 
early  days  of  railroading  were  simple  and  crude.  The 
articles  of  commerce  offered  for  transportation  were  few 
in  number  and  could  be  transported  only  short  distances. 
There  was  little  interchange  of  traffic  between  the  differ- 
ent railroads.  Each  carrier  made  its  own  schedules  of 
charges  without  reference  to  those  maintained  by  other 
lines.  As  a  result,  the  schedules  differed  widely  in  the 
number  of  the  ehusses,  the  articles  listed,  the  bases  for 
charges,  and  in  general  form. 

Multiplicity  of  Early  Issues. — As  the  number  of  rail- 
roads and  the  amount  of  traffic  increased,  the  number  and 
diversity  of  the  classifications  increased.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  there  were  at  one  time  as  many  as  138 
distinct  chissifications  in  the  eastern  section  alone  of  the 
Ignited  States,  each  built  up  independently  of  all  others, 
to  s(Tvo  the  needs  of  the  particular  road  to  which  it  ap- 
plied. 

Great  confusion  resulted.  Shippers  and  even  the  car- 
riers themselves  found  it  difficult  to  drtermine  correct 
charges.  The  owners  of  the  freight  were  frequently  sub- 
jected to  the  payment  of  charges  greatly  in  excess  of 
what  th(»y  had  anticipated,  and  had  no  definite  basis  on 
which  to  demand  an  adjustment. 
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Movement  toward  Simplified  Classifications. — ^This 
dissatisfaction  of  the  shipping  public,  together  with  the 
tendency  toward  raih-oad  consolidations  and  the  forma- 
tion of  thru  routes  over  connecting  lines,  brought  about 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  carriers  toward  fewer,  simpler, 
and  more  uniform  classifications.  The  first  big  step  in 
this  direction  was  the  formation,  in  1882,  of  the  "Joint 
Western  Classification,"  which  was  adopted  by  certain 
roads  running  west  from  Chicago  and  each  succeeding 
year  saw  it  adopted  by  additional  western  roads. 

The  movement  toward  reduction  in  the  number  of 
classifications  continued  steadily,  but  was  given  a  marked 
impetus  by  the  passage  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce. 
The  very  day  on  which  the  Act  went  into  effect,  April  5, 
1887,  was  marked  by  another  important  step  toward 
uniformity — the  adoption  of  the  ''Official  Classification" 
by  approximately  eighty-seven  of  the  carriers  operating 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers  and  east  of  a  line 
roughly  drawn  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis.  By  1889 
lines  south  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  had  adopted  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship 
Association  Classification. 

The  adoption  of  these  three  great  territorial  classifi- 
cations— Official,  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship,  and 
Joint  Western — completed  the  framework  of  the  present 
interstate  classification  structure,  composed  of  the  Offi- 
cial Classification,  the  Southern  Classification,  and  the 
Western  Classification. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  term  ''Official"  does  not 
mean  that  the  other  two  classifications — Southern  and 
Western — are  not  official,  but  is  merely  an  arbitrary 
title  fixed  at  the  time  the  Official  Classification  was 
adopted. 

Efforts  to  Secure  Uniformity  in  Classification. — From 
its  very  beginning  the  Interstate  (Commerce  Commission 
recognized  the  importance  of  a  uniform  classification  to 
govern  the  movement  of  freight  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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and  in  1888  clearly  stated  its  position  in  the  following 
summary  :* 

"1.  Uniformity  in  classification,  as  fast  and  as  far  as  it  can  be  accom- 
plished without  serious  mischiefs,  is  desirable. 

"2.  There  is  gratifying  progress  in  the  direction  of  unification, 
and  it  has  been  very  marked  within  the  last  year. 

"3.  So  long  as  the  carriers  appear  to  be  laboring  towards  unification 
with  reasonable  diligence  and  in  good  faith,  it  is  better  that 
they  should  be  encouraged  and  stimulated  to  continue  their 
efforts  than  that  the  work  should  be  taken  out  of  their  hands. 

"4.  In  view  of  the  mischiefs  that  would  flow  from  sudden  changes, 
ample  time  should  be  given  for  the  purpose.  Uniform  classifi- 
cation can  be  wisely  and  safely  made  only  by  careful  study 
and  deliberate  action,  and  the  adjustment  of  rates  to  it 
needs  corresponding  caution  and  deliberation." 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Com- 
merce, representatives  of  the  eastern  and  western  lines 
met  for  the  purpose  of  unifying  the  Official  and  "Western 
Classifications.  Unfortunately,  just  at  this  time  a  series 
of  rate  wars  interrupted  the  harmony  between  the  in- 
terested lines,  and  nothing  was  accomplished.  The 
next  year  (1888)  a  resolution  was  passed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  requiring  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  should  prescribe  a  uniform  classifi- 
cation by  January  1,  1889. 

This  rosolution  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate,  rep- 
resentations having  been  made  that  if  the  railroad  com- 
panies were  given  further  time,  they  would  obviate  the 
necessity  of  congi'cssional  action.  Prompted  by  the 
probability  of  legislative  action,  and  urged  thereto  by 
pressure  constantly  brought  to  bear  by  the  Commission, 
a  convention  of  trafiic  officials  of  transportation  com- 
panies met  in  December,  1888,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering uniforniitj'^  of  classification.  This  convention 
selected  a  standing  committee  of  sixteen  members,  two 
from  each  of  eight  traffic  associations,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  endeavor  to  combine  the  existing  classifications  in  one 
general  classification.     A  great  deal  of  work  was  done 

^Second  Annual  Report,  I.  C.  C.  ISSR.  41. 
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by  this  committee,  and  in  June,  1890,  a  classification 
was  agreed  upon  and  recommended  for  adoption  by  all 
the  roads  on  January  1,  1891. 

Delay  in  Securing  Uniformity. — ^Unfortunately,  the 
proposed  uniform  classification  failed  to  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  certain  of  the  interested  associations.^ 

"When  January,  1891,  came,  the  time  fixed  for  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  uniform  classification  was  postponed  until  March  1,  1891, 
at  which  time  no  action  was  had.  With  March  3  came  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress,  and  with  its  adjournment  all  further  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  carriers  toward  a  uniform  classification  came  to  an  end." 

The  lack  of  success  of  this  important  work  was  disap- 
pointing to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  it 
had  consistently  advocated  a  uniform  classification  that 
would  be  worked  out  and  agreed  upon  by  the  carriers 
themselves.  In  its  report  to  Congress  in  December, 
1891,*  the  Conmiission  indicated  that  it  did  not  feel 
justified  in  asking  for  the  further  efforts  of  the  carriers 
the  same  measure  of  indulgence  which  from  time  to  time 
it  had  theretofore  suggested  should  be  extended  and 
which-  was  thought  to  be  required  in  the  public  interest. 

The  Commission  urged  that  legislation  be  enacted 
which  would  compel  the  railroads  to  adopt  a  imiform 
classification  within  one  year,  or,  in  default  of  such  ac- 
tion, would  authorize  the  Commission  or  some  other 
public  authority  to  do  so.  In  annual  report  after  annual 
report,  this  attitude  was  steadfastly  maintained. 

Efforts  toward  Uniformity  Resumed. — ^Finally,  the 
railroads  took  up  the  problem  again.  A  committee  of 
fifteen  traffic  officers,  five  from  each  classification  terri- 
tory, was  appointed  in  1907.  After  devoting  three 
months  to  investigating  the  question,  this  temporary 
committee  reported  that  while  it  failed  to  agree  with  the 
Commission  that  uniform  classification  was  immediately 
practicable,  it  was  of  the  opinion  that  uniformity  could 

>TrM<«m  CloMificaHon  Case,  25 J.  C.  C,  442,  457. 
*Fifth  Annual  Report,  I.  C.  C,  1891,  33. 
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ultimately  be  worked  out  along  intelligent  and  satis- 
factory lines. 

In  order  to  make  the  three  territorial  classifications 
uniform  it  was  necessary  that  they  be  remodeled  in  five 
different  respects,  viz. : 

1 .  Rules  and  Regulations 

2.  Description  of  Items 

3.  Minimum  Carload  Weights 

4.  Number  and  Designation  of  Class  Divisions 

5.  Assignment  of  Items  to  These  Divisions 

The  committee  concluded  that  uniformity  in  the  matter 
of  rules,  description  of  articles,  packing  requirements,  and 
minimum  carload  weights  was  possible;  and  as  such 
standardization  would  do  much  to  improve  classification 
conditions,  recommendation  was  made  that  a  permanent 
committee  be  appointed  to  accompUsh  it.  Accordingly, 
in  April,  1908,  the  carriers  appointed  a  committee  of 
twenty-one  executive  traffic  officials.  This  conmiittee, 
in  turn,  organized  a  working  committee  of  nine  men, 
three  from  each  of  the  classification  territories,  who  gave 
their  whole  time  to  the  task  of  revision. 

The  committee  on  uniform  classification  did  a  great 
amount  of  work.  Its  members  sought  information  at 
first  hand  thru  numerous  conferences  with  shippers  and 
by  personal  visits  to  manufacturing  plants  and  districts. 
As  the  conunittoe  reached  agreement  on  the  various 
points  considcnnl,  recommendations  were  made  to  the 
territorial  classification  committees.  Some  of  the  rec- 
ommendations thus  made  were  adopted  and  incoiporated 
into  tlu*  classifications,  while  others,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  were  not  approved. 

Aft(T  many  years  of  untiring  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  approximately  82  p(T  cent  of  the  Official, 
7li  p(T  cent  of  the  Southern,  and  87  per  cent  of  the  West- 
ern Classifications,  respectively,  had,  in  so  far  as  the  item 
descriptions*  were  concerned,  been  made  to  conform  with 

^  litem  tlrsriiptinn  inrlu<l>  ■*  kind  of  urticio  or  commodity,  packing  tpecificationB,  and 
minimum  und  intimMi-d  weigh tif. 
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the  uniform  recommendations.  But  the  final  and  more 
dijfficult  step;  the  adoption  of  identical  divisions;  contain- 
ing identical  items,  had  progressed  but  Uttle. 

It  had  become  more  and  more  evident  that  under  the 
prevailing  conditions  a  classification  uniform  in  all  re- 
spects could  be  evolved  only  by  setting  aside  entirely 
the  classifications  then  in  use,  and  recasting  the  whole 
system  in  accordance  with  well-defined  principles  and 
without  reference  to  the  existing  classifications.  Such 
a  sweeping  change  was  not  and  has  not  been  deemed  ad- 
visable, as  it  would  almost  of  necessity  result  in  wide- 
spread commercial  disturbances. 

Because  the  location  of  most  large  industries  is  predi- 
cated on  the  transportation  cost  of  fuel,  raw  materials, 
and  distribution  of  the  finished  product,  a  considerable 
change  in  any  one  of  these  items  of  cost  might  prove  dis- 
astrous. This  would  be  true  particularly  in  cases  where 
the  change  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  industries  lo- 
cated in  one  community  and  did  not  similarly  affect  the 
producers  of  like  commodities  in  another  community.* 

The  Consolidated  Freight  CZassi/fca/ion.— Under  author- 
ity conferred  upon  him  by  the  army  appropriations  bill  of 
1916,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  December 
26,  1917,  issued  a  proclamation  placing  the  majority  of 
the  railroads  in  the  United  States  under  federal  control, 
and  appointed  a  Director  General  of  Railroads  to  act  as 
his  representative  and  be  the  controlling  head  in  the 
operation  of  the  railroads  and  matters  pertaining  to 
traflSc.  Thus  was  brought  about  the  temporary  cen- 
tralization of  authority  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Director 
General  of  Railroads  had  the  power  to  subordinate  to  the 
general  good  the  various  and  ofttimes  conflicting  in- 
terests of  the  indi\adual  rail  carriers.  This  presented  an 
opportunity  of  taking  a  long  step  toward  a  uniform 
classification  over  practically  the  entire  United  States. 

>An  intereflting  history  of  the  attempts  to  nccure  uniformitv  in  claaaifieation,  which 
•hows  how  a  consolidated  classification  was  finally  aoconiplished,  is  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Commission  in  the  Consolidated  Classification  Case  contained  in  Vol.  64 
of  the  Commiaaiiw'e  rei>ort8. 
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Any  long-continued  controversy,  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  contestants  cannot  be  reconciled,  usually  results 
in  a  compromise.  It  had  become  apparent  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  in  view  of  the  progress  al- 
ready made,  that  a  complete  unification  of  the  rules  and 
description  of  articles  in  the  Official,  Southern,  and  West- 
em  Classifications  was  feasible.  Accordingly,  early  in 
1918,  the  Commission  asked  the  carriers  why  they  could 
not,  by  January  1,  1919,  or  sooner,  consoUdate  the  three 
general  classifications  into  one  volume  containing  one  set 
of  uniform  commodity  descriptions  with  three  rating  col- 
umns, one  for  each  territory,  and  with  one  set  of  stand- 
ardized rules. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  Director  of  Traffic,  Railroad 
Administration,  after  conferring  with  the  Commission, 
appointed  a  special  committee  of  experienced  classifica- 
tion men  to  carry  out  the  work  of  formulating  a  consoli- 
dated classification.  This  special  committee  consisted 
of  five  members,  being  composed  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  Uniform  Classification,  the  chairmen  of  the 
Official  and  Western  Classification  committees,  a  member 
of  the  Southern  Classification  Committee,  and  the  Com- 
mission's classification  agent. 

The  committee  prepared  a  "Proposed  Consolidated 
Classification,"  which  was  submitted  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  by  the  Director  General  of  Rail* 
roads,  with  the  request  that  the  Conunission  make  rec- 
ommendations as  to  the  advisability  of  adopting  it. 
Shortly  after  the  preparation  of  this  Proposed  Consoli- 
dated Classification,  the  Uniform  Classification  Com- 
mittee, organized  in  1907,  was  abolished. 

While  the  framing  of  the  Consolidated  Classification 
was  not  intended  as  a  revenue  measure,  either  upward  or 
downward,  the  unification  of  the  rules  and  descriptions, 
particularly  in  so  far  as  minimum  weights  were  concerned, 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  affecting  revenue. 
Changes  in  ratings  were  made  by  the  special  conunittee 
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in  charge  of  the  work,  only  where  changes  in  descriptions 
made  this  necessary.  The  representative  of  each  classi- 
fication  committee,  however,  undertook  a  realignment 
of  ratings  in  his  own  classification.  In  doing  this,  the 
desirability  of  uniformity  was  evidently  kept  in  view. 

The  number  of  changes  thus  brought  about  in  the  three 
classifications  are  indicated  by  the  table  below^ 


Nature  of  Changes 


Increase  in  Ratings 

Reduction  in  Ratings 

Carload  Ratings  Eliminated 

Increases  in  Minimum  Weights 

Reductions  in  Minimum  Weights 

Carload  Minimum  Weights  Subject  to 

the  Graduate  Scale 

Additions  or  New  Items 

Total 


Number  of  Changes  in 
Classification 

the 

Official 

Southern  Western 

Total 

890 
478 
136 
342 
229 

39 
1,144 

2,574 

898 

1 

599 

73 

49 
1,GG5 

393 

464 

4 

194 

61 

132 
425 

3,857 
1,840 

141 
1,135 

363 

220 
3,234 

3,258 

5,859 

1,673 

10,790 

The  Commission  instituted,  held,  and  completed  public 
hearings,  and  made  certain  recommendations  to  the 
Director  General.  The  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission, where  made,  were,  with  some  exceptions,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Director  General  and  the  carriers  in  formu- 
lating Consolidated  Freight  Classification  No.  1,  wliich 
was  published  December  10,  1919,  and  became  effective 
December  30,  1919. 

The  Consolidated  Classification  is  not  a  uniform  classi- 
fication in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  because  all  the  rat- 
ings are  not  uniform,  and  the  identity  of  the  Official, 
Southern,  and  Western  Classifications  is  preserved.  In 
other  words,  from  a  legal  or  technical  standpoint,  it  is 
three  classifications  in  one  volume,  but  it  nevertheless 
represents  a  long  step  toward  complete  uniformity, 
which  some  day  may  be  brought  about. 
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The  Official.  Southoni.  and  Western  Classifications, 
which  were  fonnorly  publislied  separately,  are  com- 
bined in  the  Consolidate^!  f^lassification.  In  what 
respects  is  this  consolidated  issue  not  a  uniform  classi- 
fication? 


Chapter  VI 

FREIGHT  CLASSIFICATIONS  AND  THEIR 

APPLICATION 

How  the  process  of  elimination  and  absorption  of  indi- 
vidual lines'  classifications  finally  resulted  in  a  division 
of  the  United  States  into  three  great  territorial  classifica- 
tion groups,  has  already  been  explained.  The  section 
of  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers  and 
east  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Illinois-Indiana  state  hne, 
is  Official  Classification  Territory ;  south  of  the  Ohio  and 
Potomac  rivers  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  is 
Southern  Classification  Territory,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  country  is  Western  Classification  Territory. 

Boundaries  of  Classification  Territories. — While  these 
boundaries*  portray  the  grouping  in  a  general  way,  they 
should  not  be  interpreted  too  literally.  The  history  of 
classification  development  indicates  that  a  classification 
reflects  the  traffic  requirements  of  the  carriers  in  whose 
behalf  it  is  issued.  There  is  no  definite  line  which  marks 
the  termination  of  the  Western  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Official  Classification  lines.  As  the  territory  in  which 
these  different  lines  operate  overlaps  in  many  instances, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  territorial  classifications  also  over- 
laps. This  condition  is  strongly  reflected  in  the  state  of 
Illinois,  which  is  a  sort  of  "no  man's  land''  claimed  by  the 
eastern  carriers  as  belonging  to  Official  Classification 
Territory,  and  by  the  western  carriers  as  belonging  to 
Western  Classification  Territory. 

Application  of  Classifications. — The  exact  boundaries 
of  the  classification  territories  are  relatively  unimportant, 
for  one  of  the  requirements  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conmiission  is  that  every  class-rate  tariff  shall  show  the 
name  of  the  classification  by  which  it  is  governed. 

>Refer  to  AtUu  of  Traffic  Maps. 
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It  rests  with  the  carrier  or  carriers  issuing  such  a  tariff 
to  decide  wliich  classification  is  best  suited  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  tariff  which  it  covers,  and  the  classifi- 
cation to  apply  on  a  particular  shipment  is  determined 
by  the  classification  specified  in  the  tariff  carrying  the  rate 
and  not  by  the  territory  in  which  the  shipment  moves. 

As  a  general  rule,  each  of  the  three  major  classifications 
governs  interstate  shipments  moving  wholly  within  the 
area  bearing  its  name.  For  example,  the  Official  Classi- 
fication governs  business  moving  between  New  York  City 
and  Cleveland,  Ohio;  the  Southern  Classification,  business 
moving  between  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.;  and 
the  Western  Classification,  business  moving  between 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Dallas,  Tex.  This,  however, 
does  not  signify  that  one  of  the  other  classifications  may 
not  govern  shipments  moving  to  or  from  such  territory, 
for  there  are  numerous  caries  in  which  one  classification 
does  applj'^  to  some  extent  in  another  territory. 

Published  Thru  Rate  v.  Combination  Rate. — WTien 
there  is  a  published  thru  rate  applying  between  two 
points,  one  classification  governs  the  entire  haul,  whether 
or  not  both  points  are  in  the  same  classification  territory. 
If,  however,  no  thni  rate  is  ))ublishod  and  two  or  more 
separate  rates  must  be  used  to  detcTuiine  the  thni  charge, 
such  separate  rates,  carried  in  different  tariffs,  may  be 
governed  by  different  classifications.  As  stated  above,  a 
classification  applies  only  as  shown  by  the  tariff  carrying 
the  particular  rate,  either  the  published  thru  rate  or  the 
separate  rates  covering  each  part  of  the  movement. 

Illustrating  the  pul)lished-thru-rate  phase,  there  are 
published-thru-class  rates  applying  on  shipments  originat- 
ing at  New  York,  which  is  in  Oflicial  Classification  Terri- 
tory, when  destined  to  San  Francisco,  which  is  in  Western 
Classification  Territory.  In  such  a  ctis(\  the  tariff  nam- 
ing the  thru  rate  states  that  it  is  governed  l)y  the  Western 
Classification;  hence  the  Western  Classification  governs 
the  entire  wav  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 
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niustrating  the  no  published-thru-rate  phase,  there  is 
no  published  thru  class  rate  applying  on  a  shipment  origi- 
nating at  New  York  City  when  destined  to  Lincoln,  Nebr. ; 
but  the  thru  rate  is  arrived  at  by  adding  the  rate  from 
New  York  to  St.  Louis,  shown  in  one  tariff,  to  the  rate 
from  St.  Louis  to  Lincoln,  shown  in  another  tariff.  The 
first  tariff  shows  that  the  rate  is  governed  by  the  Official 
Classification,  while  the  second  one  shows  that  it  is  gov- 
erned by  the  Western  Classification.  Therefore,  the 
Official  Classification  would  apply  from  New  York  to 
St.  Louis,  and  the  Western  Classification  from  St.  Louis 
to  Lincoln. 

The  general  appUcation  of  the  three  interstate  classi- 
fications will  now  be  briefly  described,  but  it  must  be 
understood  that  the  information  given  really  represents 
in  a  very  general  way  the  requirements  of  the  tariffs 
governing  the  various  traffic  movements,  and  one  must 
always  be  on  the  lookout  for  exceptions. 

Official  Classification. — ^The  Official  Classification,  as 
a  rule,  governs  interstate  shipments  moving  entirely 
within  Official  Classification  Territory.  It  also  governs 
between  Official  Classification  Territory  and  Eastern 
Canada. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  it  governs  between  Official 
Classification  Territory  and  points  west  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, as  far  as  St.  Paul  and  Duluth,  Minn. 

Southern  Classification. — ^The  Southern  Classification, 
as  a  rule,  governs  interstate  shipments  moving  wholly 
within  Southern  Classification  Territory.  Where  thru 
rates  are  pubUshed  between  Official  and  Southern  Classi- 
fication territories,  as  a  rule  the  Southern  Classification 
governs.  It  governs  only  to  a  limited  extent  on  ship- 
ments between  Southern  and  Western  Classification 
territories,  notably  between  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  certain 
points  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  some  points  in  the 
state  of  Missouri  on  the  one  hand  and  Southern  Classi- 
fication Territory  on  the  other. 
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Western  Classification. — ^The  Western  Classification, 
as  a  rule,  governs  interstate  shipments  moving  wholly 
within  Western  Classification  Territory.  It  governs  to  a 
limited  extent  between  points  in  Western  Classification 
Territory  and  points  in  Canada.  Where  thru  rates  are 
published  between  Official  Classification  Territory  or 
Southern  Classification  Territory,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Western  Classification  Territory  on  the  other,  the  Western 
Classification  usually  applies. 

Intrastate  Classifications. — In  addition  to  the  classifi- 
cations which  have  boon  enumerated  and  which  are 
known  as  interstate  classifications,  there  are  a  number  of 
tnfrastate,  or  so-called  ''state''  classifications,  which,  with 
some  exceptions,  apply  on  traffic  moving  wholly  within 
a  particular  state. 

While  these  state  classifications  follow  the  major  inter- 
state classifications  more  or  less  closely  in  general  outline 
and  content,  th(\v  differ  in  many  respects — not  only  in 
ratings,  but  also  in  rules  and  minimum  carload  weiglits. 
As  each  state  classification  also  differs  in  many  ways 
from  other  state  classifications,  and  as  they  apply  mainly 
only  locally  within  their  respective  states,  it  is  not  essen- 
tial to  treat  them  in  detail. 

Each  of  the  following  states  prescribes  a  state  classi- 
fication for  freight  moving  wholly  within  its  respective 
boundaries:  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Mississippi,  Nebraska,  and  Virginia.  Such  a  classifi- 
cation that  governs  within  one  state  is  ordinarily  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  state's  regulatory  body,  in  so  far 
as  its  application  to  state  trafiic  is  concerned.  When 
such  a  classification  is  undcT  any  circumstances  to  apply 
to  inter^tiitc  trafiic,  it  must  be  filed  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

On  traffic  moving  wholly  within  a  state  that  has  no 
prescribed  state  classification,  the  interstate  classifica- 
tion that  applies  in  the  territory  in  which  the  particular 
state  Hes,  ordinarily  governs. 
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For  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  different  state  classi- 
fications it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  study  the  individual 
issues. 

Canadian  Classification. — ^The  Canadian  Classification 
governs  on  traffic  moving  wholly  within  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  whether  interprovincial  or  intraprovincial, 
that  is,  between  provinces,  or  between  points  in  the  same 
province.  In  some  instances,  where  there  are  published 
thru  rates  and  the  tariff  naming  the  rate  so  specifies,  the 
Canadian  Classification  applies  on  shipments  moving 
from  Canada  into  the  United  States,  and  vice  versa;  and 
also  on  shipments  that  originate  in  Canada,  move  thru 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  back  into  Canada  to  des- 
tination. 

The  Canadian  Classification  is  pubUshed  by  the  Cana- 
dian Freight  Association  with  headquarters  at  Monreal, 
Quebec.  By  referring  to  the  reproduction  of  the  title 
page  of  this  classification  shown  in  Figure  2,  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  classification  is  subject  to. the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  of  Canada. 

Inasmuch  as  this  classification  governs  certain  tariffs 
naming  thru  rates  on  traffic  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  it  is  required  that  the  classification  be  filed 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  indicated 
by  the  I.C.C.  number  in  the  upper  right-hand  comer 
of  the  title  page  as  well  as  by  other  notations  on 
that  page. 

Mexican  Classification. — ^The  Mexican  Classification 
governs  on  traffic  moving  wholly  within  the  RepubUc 
of  Mexico.  There  are  no  published  thru  class  rates  be- 
tween points  in  the  United  States  and  points  in  Mexico, 
and  therefore  the  use  of  the  Mexican  Classification  does 
not  cross  the  international  boundary  line. 

On  shipments  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  the 
Mexican  Classification  governs  on  the  part  of  the  move- 
ment within  Mexico,  and  the  Western  Classification  gov- 
erns on  the  part  within  the  United  States. 


ADDITIONS— ADVANCU-fttDUCnONS-UMSSUES 


Paly  thim  Sapphmmu  to  thh  OmiiMHtoa  I.CC  Ntt.  1 

wll  bt  ia  •> wc  M  My  doM.  dLnh  LCjC  Kc  X 

T. 


CANADIAN 
FREIGHT   CLASSIFICATION 

No.  16 

CANCIU  CANADIAN  CLASSIFICATION  N«..  15 


APntOTBD  BY  BOARD  OP  RAILWAY 
COMMISSIONERS  POR  CANADA 


APPLIES  ON  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC  COVERED  BY  TARIFFS  ISSUED 

SUBJECT  THERETO 


Whenever,  on  traffic  which  is  lubject  to  the  junsdictioiK  of  the  InterBtate  Commeroe 
a  carload  (or  a  leaa-than^arioad)  commodity  rate  ia  eatabliabed,  it  removca  the  appUeatioa  oi  the  < 
ratea  to  or  from  the  ume  pointa  on  that  commodity  in  carload  quantitiea  (or  le»-than<ark»d  qnaatitka, 
aa  the  case  may  be),  except  when  and  in  ao  far  aa  alteniativt  uae  of  daaa  and  commodity  ratn  ia 
specifically  provided  for  by  including  in  different  aactiooa  cl'oat  and  the  aama  tariff  aoch  daai  aad 
commodity  ratea,  aad  by  bduding  in  each  aectioo  of  atich  tariff  the  apcdfic  rale  **If  the  laiaa  la 
aectiott— «f  thia  tariff  make  a  lower  charge  on  any  shipment  than  the  rates  in  sectioa  of  tills 
tariff  the  rates  in  section will  be  applied." 


ISSUtD  AND  FILSD  WITH  THt  INTRRSTATI  OOMMRRCB  COMMISSION  BY  ^  C  RAIOOM 
AS  AGENT  FOR  THE  INDIVIDUAL  CARRIERS  SHOWN  HEREIN 


ISSUED  JANUARY  20.  1913  EFFECTIVE  MARCH  1.  IMJ 


nmusHKD  ar 
CANADIAN  FREIGHT  ASSOCUTION 

O.  C  KANSOM        CHAmiAN 

CANADIAN  EXPRESS  BUILDINO 
MONTREAL,  QUE. 


Figure  2.  In  Cimada.  the  resulatoiy  body  corresponding  to  the  Interstate  Comfneice 
Commission  m  the  United  Sutea  is  known  as  the  Board  of  Railway  Commiaaioacn 
.  Canada  as  you  will  see  from  this  reproduction  of  the  title  page  to  the  r-ati^jnti 
Freight  Classification.  As  stated  in  the  text,  an  official  copy  of  this  riasaificatlou  la 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisaioo.  "«-«««>ii  » 
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• 

On  traffic  from  the  United  States  into  Mexico,  the 
AVestem  Classification  governs  up  to  the  border,  and  the 
!^Iexican  Classification  applies  beyond.  (The  Mexican 
<I!lassification  is  not  on  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.    It  is  printed  in  both  English  and  Spanish.) 

Establishing  Interstate  Classifications. — ^The  three 
xnajor  classifications,  as  contained  in  the  Consolidated 
IFreight  Classification,  are  not  formulated  by  the  indi- 
"vddual  carriers,  but  by  classification  committees  which 
^ure  composed  of  representatives  of  the  carriers  operating 
"^^thin  the  respective  classification  territories;  and  these 
;xrepresentatives  act  as  the  agents  of  the  carriers  in  f ormu- 
J.Ating  and  publishing  a  classification.  The  names  and 
leadquarters  of  the  committees  are: 

1.  Official  Classification  Committee,  New  York  City 

2.  Southern  Classification  Committee,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

3.  Western  Classification  Committee,  Chicago,  111. 

4.  Consolidated  Classification  Committee,  Transpor- 
tation Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Each  conmiittee  is  composed  of  a  given  number  of 
spresentatives  of  the  carriers  within  its  respective  terri- 
Dry,  devotes  its  entire  time  to  classification  work,  and 
eriodically  holds  open  meetings  for  the  consideration 
f  such  matters  as  may  properly  be  brought  before  it. 
he  chairmen  of  these  three  committees  compose  the 
onsolidated  Classification  Committee.  It  is  their  duty 
^co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  territorial  committees  and  to 
ublish   the   Consolidated   Freight  Classification. 

How  to  Secure  Additions  to  or  Changes  in  Classifica- 

^lion. — ^The  very  nature  of  a  freight  classification  makes 

^^  subject  to  almost   constant  changes.     Each   of  the 

^^ommittees  receives  a  great  many  requests  from  both 

^le  public  and  the  carriers  for  changes  in  the  classifica- 

't-ion.     In  order  that  all  interested  parties  may  be  given 

^ue  notice  and  a  fair  hearing  of  the  proposed  changes,  the 

Committees  hold  public  hearings  on  dates  announced  in 
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advance.  Notice  of  the  exact  time  and  place  at  which 
these  public  meetings  will  be  held  is  given  thru  the  public 
press  and  transportation  journals,  and  officially  thru 
dockets  which  are  issued  by  the  Consolidated  Classifica- 
tion Conmiittee.  Figure  3  is  a  reproduction  of  the  front 
cover  page  of  such  a  docket,  while  Figure  4  shows  a 
page  taken  from  a  docket. 

The  degree  of  publicity  given  the  hearings,  in  addition 
to  making  accessible  information  in  which  shippers  are 
interested,  has  had  a  marked  tendency  to  create  interest 
in  the  hearings  and  has  aided  materially  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  vexatious  problems. 

At  these  hearings  any  interested  party  may  appear  in 
person  or  thni  a  representative,  or  he  may  submit  a 
written  communication  to  set  forth  his  reasons  why  such 
proposed  changes  should  or  should  not  be  made.  Such 
hearings  are  more  or  less  informal,  and  no  hard-and-fast 
rules  as  to  evidence  that  may  be  sulDmitted  are  prescribed. 
Shippers  or  carriers  who  contend  for  or  against  a  change 
in  the  classification,  however,  should  endeavor  to  fortify 
themselves  with  all  the  data  which  bears  upon  the  case 
that  can  possibly  be  obtained,  for  in  this  tribunal  the 
representatives  of  both  shippers  and  carriers  arc  certain 
to  find  traffic  experts  tlitit  are  not  to  be  led  astray  by 
specious  argiunents  or  figures  founded  on  any  tiling  but 
fact. 

When  a  shipper  dosiros  to  have  some  addition  made  to, 
or  a  change  made  in,  the  classification,  there  are  two 
channels  open  to  him.  He  maj'^  make  application  to  one 
of  the  three  separate  classification  committees,  or  he  may 
apply  direct  to  tlie  Consolidated  Freight  Classification 
Committee. 

When  the  petition  pertains  to  other  than  a  change  in 
rating,  the  handling  of  the  matter  is  expedited  by  pre- 
senting it  direct  to  the  Consolidated  Classification  Com- 
mittee; but  when  the  desired  change  affects  only  the 
rating  in  a  single  territory,  it  is  advisable  to  submit  the 


Consolidated  Classification  Committee 

Official  CUtiificatioB— Southern  ClunfieatioB— Wetten  CImiiifieatioa 

I 

DOCKET  No.  7 

Hctfi^[>  if  tk  Ofidal  Sodm  aid  Wcslcn  Oassificaiin  C^^ 

JULY,  1921 

For  couideratioo  of  petitions  for  changet  in  rulef»  detcriptioni,  ratings 

and  minimum  weights  as  set  forth  herein 

AT 

Hotel  Ansley»  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  13,  1921 

Room  408, 143  Liberty  St,  New  York,  N.  Y^  July  18,  1921 

1830  TransporUtion  Bldg^  Chicago,  IlL,  July  25-29,  1921 

(TlnM  of  h— ring  at  Chicago  on  aach  aubjact  at  ahown  harain) 

(At  Naw  York,  haafffaga  bjr  appobitmant.    Apply  to  F.  W.  Smith.  Chairman,  OAdal 
Ciawl&catien  Cammlttaa,  for  aaslgnmant) 

(At  AtlaaU  haaringa,  tubjacto  wOl  ba  haard  In  dodwt  oHar) 


chaacw  ta  Chwlfl— Uoa  dMcrtpUoBs.  mtnlmian  wdi hu  and  ntiiin  m  ilkoivn  la  thk  dockH,  vlMthar 
laMatad  by  stalppws  or  cantan,  altar  ynbUa  baarlnc.  B>aj  ba  datlatad  ar  tariad  (ram  aa  vafiaatad  altar  aanafcUration  al 
tto  tafanaarioa  aad  (iata  sabaaHcad. 


OfcyChanScatitar     iHi                         Saalbani  Chaiifiealiaa  CtMftlaa  Wa 

A.  H.  GREENLY,                                J.  N.  STEADWELL,  H.  C.  BUSH, 

C  H.  KELLAND,                                E.  K.  VOORHEES,  W.  E.  PRENDERGAST, 

C  C.  MeCAIN.                                   J.  E.  CROSLAND.Chairman  R.  C  FYFE,  Chairman 

F.  W.  SMITH,  Chairman 

CHICAGO,  ILL,  JUNE  20,  1921 


Figure  3.  Buaineu  is  constantly  undergoing  changes  and  expansions.  ^  A  freight 
datsification  which  was  not  open  to  revision  to  meet  these  changing  conditions  would, 
of  course,  be  undesirable.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  Classincadon  committees 
hfdd  public  meetings  at  which  the  public  may  present  arguments  for^  such  changes. 
These  meetings  are  announced  in  advance  by  publication  in  what  is  known  as  a 
docket,  the  title  page  of  which  is  reproduced  on  this  page. 
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u  LUxnT  11 .  Haw  Tnk  Ola,  lab  it,  U 
wtuiaa  iUf  .  OhiMio,  111.,  lulf  n.  ttll. 


•■^J?fc 


«a«----- 


far  Souttmn  Tcnitoty: 


u  above  ii  a  nttreductioa  of  •  pa(C  (Tom  ttw  docket  rafarrwl 
tbe  top  of  th*  pace  that  public  bcailnc*  are  btid  in  Atli 

" — ' '-  Nen  York.  Ik»dquartcn  for  the  OOicia 

he  Wetten  Teiritoiy.     The  articlei  ob  « 
bold  fact  type.     Tbcae  docket  pacei  are  1 


The  Western  Classification  Committee 

1S30  Tranipoftation  Builditif,  CUcago.  IHinois 
PETITION  FOR  CHANGES  IN  CLASSIFICATION 

DATB-...Aiigirt  20^.1921.. 


ABTICLB...JLiitaaohil«.JBKid«rA^r.||U(i.Ou&r<U • 

USSt...Jluni£aetiu:ttd-*nil.aald.for..ua«..on.ii&rd.  AutoaobLl««.-«zelualv*^---»>-*-- — 

VALUE — rront^azul«tA.42.a&..««oh.^.itoa£.f*nd«u.$2»30-«aali- 

WEIGHT— Ptr  CuMc  Foot  u  Packed  for  SUpmcnt  (Important) — Krimt.£u.T4.1ha«.«iLjtaar.4.17.1bt« 

VALUE— P«r  CuUc  Foot  (Important)..Jb:QOt.jJ)7&i.i»otA.j:.B«AC.«Qaft.oant« 

HOW  PACKED  FOR  tHIP]iBNT....ZD.jiQOikn.crAtff..- ji0«tAd.r.ii.flMuiBraL^.a.xeat«.    ^ 
IF  SBIPPEO  K.  D,  TO  WHAT  EXTENT - 

CONSTITUENT  BLEMBNTS....&h«ftt.JJtMl.J^iOD«x.thMi.U«.^.Stjaularil^u«aJla..J7... 

EXTENT  OF  CARLOAD  ]iOVEtfENT..i;onaujioa«r.prAaaat.jearload.BiniAiB.««Lfht 

Jlth.A-f^jdJU-¥»JL<ait.ft£-120Q0-lhJu.»atlMatad-»aKaaont.^-oar.a-par  ■onth 

AVERAGE  WEIGHT  LOADED  IN  STANDARD  36-FOOT   CAR UfiOO.pouDd*. 

MiTlMi  tJiftt.xaai.h[iL.loadad.la.Atam!Atd-^-ft^,oar-a2eoa.lba^ 

TERRITORY  TO  WHICH  CARLOAD  SHIPMENTS  MOVE YJjctu«Uy.«ntlra.UaLt«d.JBta±aiA  - 
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Figure  5.  Whenever  a  shipper  desires  to  secure  a  change  in  the  rating  or  carload 
minimum  weight  of  a  certain  article  he  fills  out  a  form,  similar  to  the  above,  and  nUa 
it  with  the  classification  committee.  After  the  petition  has  been  filed  and  a  hearing 
held  the  decision  as  to  whether  the  proposed  change  will  be  made  or  not  resta  entirely 
with  the  Classification  Committee.  If  its  decision  is  against  the  shipper,  be  can  appMl 
his  case  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
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petition  direct  to  the  classification  committee  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  territory  in  which  the  rating  in 
question  applies. 

When  desiring  to  secure  an  addition  or  a  change  with 
reference  to  a  rating  or  a  minimum  weight,  a  form  similar 
to  that  of  the  Western  Classification  Committee,  as 
shown  in. Figure  5,  should  be  used.  Such  forms  can  be 
procured  from  any  of  the  classification  committees. 
They  should  be  filled  out  in  triplicate  by  the  petitioner, 
and  forwarded  to  the  classification  committee  to  whom 
the  petition  is  made.  It  is  essential  that  all  data  asked 
for  on  the  form  be  given,  and  it  is  advisable  to  furnish 
in  addition  all  pertinent  information  that  may  be  of 
assistance  to  the  committee  in  making  its  decision. 

After  the  application  has  been  received  and  a  hearing 
held  by  the  committee,  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  proposed  change  will  be  made,  rests  with  the  com- 
mittee. If  this  decision  be  adverse  to  the  petitioner,  he 
has  the  right  to  submit  his  case  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  consideration  and  decision  by  that 
body. 

WTien  a  carrier  desires  to  secure  an  addition  to  or 
change  in  the  classification,  the  traffic-department  repre- 
sentative of  the  earner  makes  petition  for  the  change. 
If  the  Classification  Committee  deems  such  a  change 
probably  advisable,  the  proposal  is  Hsted  on  the  docket 
and  comes  up  for  hearing  in  due  time.  Usually,  when  a 
proposed  change  petitioned  for  by  the  carrier  has  ad- 
vanced far  enough  to  be  placed  upon  the  docket,  the 
change  is  made  unless  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  not 
making  it  are  developed. 


Gist  op  Chapter  VI 


This  chapter,  treating  of  the  Application  of  Classifica- 
tions, ofifers  you  an  excellent  opportunity  to  plunge  into 
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actual  rating  work  and  to  handle  real  problems  such  as 
every  traffic  executive  meets  in  his  daily  work. 

1.    Governing  Classificaiion  Determined  by  Tariff 

If  you  wanted  to  ship  your  household  goods  from 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  how  could  you 
find  out  what  classification  would  govern  the  shipment? 

2.    General  Application  vrithin  One  of  the  Classification 

Territories 

What  classification  would  probably  govern  the  move- 
ment of  cotton  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  New  Orleans,  La.? 

S.    Published  Thru  Rate 

A  carload  of  cotton-felt  mattresses  moves  on  a  thru 
rate  from  New  York  to  Los  Angles,  Calif.  By  which 
classification  would  you  expect  this  shipment  to  be  gov- 
erned? 

4>    Combination  Rate 

A  farmer  moving  west  sends  a  carload  of  sheep  from 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  routed  via  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  There  is  no  thru  rate  in  effect  between 
Terre  Haute  and  Kansas  City.  What  classification 
would  be  most  likely  to  govern  the  tariff  containing  the 
rate  from  Terre  Haute  to  St.  Louis?  The  tariff  con- 
taining the  rate  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City? 

5.  Intrastate  Classifications 

A  jobber  at  Fremont,  Nebr.,  ships  a  carload  of  agricul- 
tural implements  to  Long  Pine,  Nebr.  If  you  did  not  have 
the  tariff  to  refer  to,  what  classification  should  you  think 
would  govern  this  shipment? 

6.  Canadian  Classification 

In  general,  what  classification  governs  traffic  moving 
from  Port  iVrthur,  Ont.,  to  Winnipeg,  Man.,  via  the 
Canadian  National  Railways,  which  passes  thru  the 
United  States  from  Baudette  to  Warroad,  Minn.,  en  route? 


Chapter  VII 

CONTENTS,  ARRANGEMENT,  AND  INTERPRE- 
TATION  OF  FREIGHT  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Thus  far  the  purpose  of  this  book  has  been  to  explain 
the  exact  meaning;  of,  as  well  as  the  necessity  for  the 
classification  of  freight.  In  explaining  these  points  we 
have  emphasized  the  principal  elements  which  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  an  article  is  assigned  a 
rating.  The  general  evolution  of  classification  schedules 
has  also  been  explained  and  special  attention  given  to 
the  general  territorial  application  of  the  three  main  inter- 
state classifications — the  Official,  the  Southern,  and  the 
Western  Classification.  Finally  we  explained  how  and 
why  these  three  classifications  were  merged  into  what  is 
officially  known  as  the  Consolidated  Freight  Classification. 

This  groundwork  is  an  ess(uitial  part  of  the  training 
necessary  to  your  future  career,  if  you  aspire  to  rise 
above  merely  humdrum  clerical  duties  and  take  a 
place  among  those  who  direct  and  mold  the  course 
of  your  cliosou  i)rofessi()n. 

It  is  the  thinking  power  of  'Hhe  man  behind  the  gun" 
which  makes  for  ultimate  success.  Therefore,  in  order 
that  you  may  ac(|uire  complete  mastery  of  the  enlarged 
machinery  witli  which  j'ou  hope  to  grip  the  real  problem.s 
which  practical  work  in  this  field  pn  sents,  read,  weigh, 
and  consi(l<M'  as  you  go  along;  test  that  which  has  gone 
befon*  in  the  light  of  oixch  new  phase  dc^veloped. 

The  master  mind  does  not  accept  present  conditions 
and  regard  them  as  inevitable.  If  they  are  not  what  he 
thinks  they  should  be,  he  works  aroinul  from  every  angle 
until  he  finds  an  avenue  of  api)roach  which  makes  the 
desired  change  possible.  This  is  the  proi)er  attitude  in 
which  to  grapple  with  the  work  befon^  j-ou. 

First,  however,  you  must  know  what  has  been  pro- 
vided, and  how  to  use  and  correctly  interi^ret  a  classifica- 
tion.   This  is  not  always  as  simple  as  might   at  first 
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appear,  for,  not  uncommonly,  the  proper  interpretation 
may  hinge  on  some  rather  fine  distinction.  It  is  only 
thru  careful  study  and  close  attention  to  detail  that  you 
can  become  proficient  in  the  use  of  a  classification. 

For  the  purpose  of  becoming  thoroly  familiar  with  the 
form  and  use  of  a  freight  classification,  there  is  furnished 
as  part  of  the  LaSalle  Traffic  Management  Course,  a 
practice  classification  entitled  LaSalle  Consolidated 
Freight  Classification  No.  1.  It  will  be  well  to  keep  this 
before  you  and  refer  to  it  constantly,  as  each  step  in  the 
proper  reading  of  a  classification  is  explained  in  the 
following  pages.  It  will  be  referred  to  thruout  the  text 
as  the  LaSalle  Classification. 

While  the  LaSalle  Classification  is  constructed  along 
the  exact  lines  of  the  authorized  consolidated  classifica- 
tion, it  is  not  official  and  is  issued  solely  for  instructional 
purposes.  All  the  articles  and  rules  contained  in  the 
authorized  classification  are  not  shown  in  the  LaSalle 
Classification,  as  there  would  be  no  benefit  in  so  doing; 
however,  the  number  of  articles  and  rules  shown  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  bring  out  all  phases  of  classification 
interpretation. 

The  classifications  currently  in  effect  are,  of  course, 
subject  to  constant  changes,  but  if  the  model  classifica- 
tion is  thoroly  mastered,  both  as  to  the  proper  rating 
applicable  and  to  the  interpretation  of  the  rules,  the 
illustrations  and  representations  used  will  serve  its  pur- 
pose very  well. 

The  title  page  of  Consolidated  Freight  Classification 
No.  1,  the  first  consolidated  freight  classification,  is  repro- 
duced in  Figure  6.  As  this  classification  was  issued  while 
the  majority  of  the  roads  were  under  federal  control,  its 
title  page  carries  the  legend  '* United  States  Railroad 
Administration,  Director  General  of  Railroads,"  and 
other  data  that  do  not  appear  on  subsequent  issues,  as 
the  government  has  since  relinquished  control. 

It  is  a  requirement  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission that  an  interstate  classification  shall  show  what 
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CONSOUDATED  FREIGHT  CLASSIFICATION  No.  1 

(OFFICIAL  CLASSIFICATION  No.  4S)    {SOUTHERN  CLASSIFICATION  No.  44) 

(WESTERN  CLASSIFICATION  No.  56) 
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FiKurr  6.  Thit  rcprodurtion  thowa  the  tille  puiie  of  Consolidated  Freight  CUsmifira- 
tion  Nu.  1.  This  w;is  the  fir«t  t onsioliaatcd  FrtiKht  Clastiricution  ever  publithed  ond 
was  issued  during  the  w;tr  peiiod  when  most  of  the  railroads  were  operating  under 
federal  control.  Subsequent  issues,  of  course,  bear  no  reference  to  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration,  and  omit  certain  other  data,  but  they  are  essentiAlIy  the 
same  at  this  one. 
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publication  or  publications  it  cancels.  It  has  already 
been  explained  that  the  Consolidated  Freight  Classifica- 
tion is  in  reality  three  classifications  in  a  single  volume. 
The  cover  page  here  reproduced  indicates  that  the  three 
classifications  contained  in  this  single  issue  are  Official 
Classification  No.  45,  Southern  Classification  No.  44,  and 
Western  Classification  No.  56;  and  that  the  three  classi- 
fications which  Consolidated  Freight  Classification  No.  1 
cancels,  are  Official  Classification  No.  44,  Southern 
Classification  No.  43,  and  Western  Classification  No.  55. 

Main  Divisions  of  Classification. — ^The  arrangement  of 
an  interstate  classification,  as  prescribed  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  is  as  follows: 

1.  Table  of  Contents 

2.  Participating  Carriers 

3.  Index  to  Rules 

4.  Index  to  Articles 

5.  Rules 

6.  Explanation  of  Abbreviations,  Characters,  and 

Symbols 

7.  Description  of  Articles 

8.  Ratings 

The  several  sections  of  the  Consolidated  Classification 
are  indicated  graphically  in  Figure  7. 

Table  of  Contents. — ^The  table  of  contents  is,  of  course, 
self-explanatory,  and  its  main  purpose  is  to  facilitate  the 
location  in  the  classification,  of  the  specific  subject  matter. 

Participating  Carriers. — An  agent,  such  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  classification  committee,  can  act  for  a  carrier 
in  filing  a  classification  only  when  proper  authority  to  do 
so  has  been  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Commission.  A 
list  of  the  carriers  who  have  given  authority  to  the  agent 
issuing  the  classification  to  act  for  them  in  this  capacity, 
is  always  found  in  the  forepart  of  the  classification.    Such 
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participating  carriers,  that  is,  the  carriers  in  whose  behalf 
the  classification  is  issued,  are  thus  made  parties  to  the 
issue. 

Index  to  Rules. — ^The  index  to  rules  is  extensively  cross- 
referenced,  so  as  to  simphfy  the  locating  of  a  rule  per- 
tinent to  the  information  desired. 

Index  to  Commodities, — The  index  to  commodities  sets 
forth  in  alphabetical  order  all  the  articles  which  are 
given  ratings  in  the  classification.  It  will  be  observed 
that  articles  are  indexed  under  their  noun  denomination, 
and,  when  necessary,  \mder  such  descriptive  adjectives  as 
is  deemed  advisable.  Thus  emery  cloth  appears  under 
"C"  (cloth),  under  "E*'  (emery),  and  in  addition  under 
"A,"  for  abrasive  cloth.  In  each  case  reference  is  made 
to  the  same  item  in  the  body  of  the  classification.  This 
procedure,  called  "cross-indexing,''  is  used  in  order  that 
the  indexing  may  be  as  comprehensive  as  possible,  and 
that  the  users  of  the  classification  may  be  able  to  locate 
the  ratings  for  the  articles  in  which  they  are  interested, 
with  as  little  difficulty  as  possible. 

General  Rules. — ^A  detailed  discussion  of  the  various 
general  rules  of  the  classification  is  given  elsewhere,  so  it 
is  unnecessary  to  go  into  them  at  this  time. 

Characters,  Symbols,  and  Abbreviations. — The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  requires  that  whenever,  in 
the  reissue  of  a  classification,  any  of  the  items  are  changed, 
such  increase,  reduction,  or  other  change  must  be  desig- 
nated by  appropriate  symbols  or  characters,  each  symbol 
or  character  to  have  the  same  specific  meaning  whenever 
used  thruout  the  issue.  It  is  also  required  that  an 
explanation  of  all  such  abbreviations,  characters,  and 
symbols  be  shown.  The  Commission  has  not  prescribed 
specific  characters,  symbols,  or  abbreviations  to  be  used, 
merely  requiring  that  they  be  appropriate  and  that  an 
explanation  of  each  be  given. 

Description  of  Articles. — The  description  of  the  articles 
and  commodities  constitutes  the  main  portion  of  the 
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body  of  the  classification,  and  contains  in  addition  to  the 
descriptions  of  the  articles,  packing  specifications,  the 
minimum  weights  applicable  to  carload  shipments,  and 
special  provisions  that  apply  only  in  connection  with 
certain  articles  or  commodities. 

Ratings. — A  rating  is  the  designation  of  the  class  to 
which  an  article  is  assigned. 

As  will  be  observed,  the  pages  in  the  "body"  of  the 
classification  are  divided  into  three  double  colunms 
(pages  32  to  164). 

Items. — The  first  colmnn  from  the  left  of  the  page  is 
headed  "Items/'  and  contains  numbers  consecutively 
arranged  and  begins  with  Number  1  at  the  top  of  the 
first  column  on  each  page.  The  item  and  page  numbers 
shown  in  the  Index  to  Articles  (pages  xi  to  xxxiii)  refer  to 
these  item  and  page  numbers  in  the  body  of  the  Classi- 
fication. Therefore,  when  an  article  has  been  located  in 
the  index,  it  is  immediately  apparent  on  which  page  and 
under  what  number  the  article  may  be  found  in  the  body 
of  the  Classification. 

Articles. — Tlie  second  column  from  the  left  on  the  page 
is  headed  ^'Articles/'  and  contains  the  names  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  articles  or  commodities,  packing  reqtiire- 
ments,  carload  minimum  weights,  and  such  special  pro- 
visions as  may  be  ai)plicable. 

It  is,  to  a  larpe  extent,  upon  a  thoro  understanding  of 
the  arrangement  and  meaning  of  the  so-called  "description 
of  articles,^'  as  contained  in  this  column,  that  the  proper 
interpretation  of  the  Classification  rests.  This  is,  with 
the  exception  of  the  general  rules,  probably  the  most 
important  part  of  the  Classification,  for  therein  lies  the 
test  of  ability  to  correctly  ascertain  the  correct  ratings 
of  articles  and  conimodilies. 

Before  entering  into  a  detailed  study  of  the  "articles" 
rolunin.  it  will  !•(»  of  aid  to  the  reader  to  analyze  the 
term  'Not  Otlierwise  Indexed  by  Name,'*  which  is  com- 
monlv  aM»reviated  n.o.i.b.x. 
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Articles  Not  Otherwise  Indexed  by  Name. — It  is 
obviously  impracticable  to  list  or  describe  in  the  Classi- 
fication all  articles  that  move  by  freight  under  every  head 
or  description  that  might  be  applied  to  each.  To  a 
certain  extent,  this  situation  is  covered  by  the  use  of  the 
term  "Not  Otherwise  Indexed  by  Name."  The  term 
serves,  in  a  sense,  two  purposes.  The  first  indicates  the 
class  of  articles  which  come  under  a  general  head  but 
are  not  named  thereimder.  To  illustrate:  cough  syrup 
is  a  medicine,  but  is  nowhere  listed  in  the  Classification 
as  cough  syrup.  The  Classification,  however,  does  pro- 
vide in  a  general  heading  for  "Drugs  or  Medicines  n.o. 
I.B.N.,"  and  cough  syrup  being  a  medicine  that  is  not 
otherwise  indexed  by  name,  is  properly  ratable  as  a 
drug  or  medicine  n.o.i.b.n. 

The  second  purpose  indicates  that  several  kinds  of 
articles  in  a  group  may  be  singled  out  and  specifically 
provided  for  by  name,  and  that  the  item  coupled  with 
the  N.O.I.B.N.  designation  covers  all  other  articles  of  the 
group.  For  example,  in  the  classification  under  the 
general  heading  of  Books,  the  following  appears:  "Maga- 
zines,  Periodicals,   Tissue   Copying  Books,   and  Books 

N.O.I.B.N." 

In  this  case  the  n.o.i.b.n.  refers  only  to  such  books  as 
are  not  elsewhere  listed,  and  does  not  refer  to  the  general 
heading  of  "Books."  It  is  manifest  that  all  books,  other 
than  magazines,  periodicals,  and  tissue  copying  books, 
not  specifically  provided  for,  are  properly  ratable  under 
the  item  "books  n.o.i.b.n." 

General  Headings. — ^Returning  to  the  discussion  of  the 
"articles"  column,  we  find  that  in  this  column  the  articles 
or  commodities  for  w^hich  ratings  are  provided  arc  classi- 
fied under  general  headings.  Thus,  sandpaper,  which  is 
an  abrasive  paper,  is  shown  in  the  LaSalle  Classification 
as  coming  under  the  general  heading  "Abrasives  and 
Abrasive  Cloth  and  Paper";  chairs  are  shown  under  the 
general  heading  "Furniture";   and  apples  under  "Fresh 
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Fruit.''  These  general  headings  are  listed  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  under  each  the  articles  which  arc 
included  thereunder  are  also  listed  in  alphabetical  order. 
For  instance,  under  the  general  heading  "Fresh  Fruit," 
the  following  kinds  of  fresh  fruit  are  named  in  the  order 
shown:  Apples,  Bananas,  Berries,  Grapes,  Lemons, 
Melons,  etc. 

These  general  headings  do  not,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  carry  ratings,  but  they  are  very  important  in 
determining  the  appUcation  of  the  ratings  provided  for 
the  articles  included  under  them.  For  example,  agri- 
cultiu'al  implement  wheels  are  shown  in  Items  22  to  25, 
page  37,  and  Item  1 ,  page  38,  under  the  general  heading 
"Agricultural  Implement  Parts";  while  automobile  wheels 
are,  as  per  Items  13  to  17,  page  157,  carried  under  the 
general  heading  "Vehicle  Parts."  Therefore,  if  a  rating 
to  apply  on  a  shipment  of  wheels  is  desired,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  find  a  rating  for  just  any  kind  of  wheel, 
but  the  rating  for  the  particular  kind  of  wheel  in 
question. 

Definition  and  Description. — Two  other  very  important 
considerations  in  connection  with  the  general  headings 
and  the  subheadings  under  them,  relate  to  the  definitions 
of  the  words  "and"  and  "or,"  and  the  extent  to  w^liich  a 
subhead  or  a  description  is  indented,  that  is,  set  away 
from  the  line  separating  the  "Items"  and  "Articles*' 
columns. 

By  turning  to  page  31  of  the  LaSalle  Classification, 
you  will  find  two  explanatorj^  paragraphs  relating  to  the 
two  subjects  just  mentioned.  A  thoro  understanding 
and  maslorj'  of  the  exact  meaning  of  these  two  para- 
graphs will  be  foun<l  to  be  of  great  aid  in  the  quick  and 
accurate  use  of  the  classification. 

The  first  paragraph  roads  as  follows: 

"In  tho  description  of  nrticlos  'and'  is  used  to  couple  the  descrip- 
fivo  terms  between  wliieh  it  is  used:  'or'  is  u?ied  where  the  description 
includes  eitlier  or  both  of  the  descriptive  terms  between  which  it  is 
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r«ased;  and  the  descriptive  tenns  appearing  within  i)arenthe8e8  consti- 
fcute  another  description  of  the  identical  article  immediately  preceding 
tii^  parentheses." 
'  Jirst,  let  us  analyze  the  "and"  and  "or"  section  of  this 

jj^LTagraph.     By  reference  to  Item  9,  page  85,  of  LaSalle 
C^-I iiasification,  it  will  be  observed  that  it  reads,  "Shnet 
or-    Sheet  and  Cast  Combined."     This  item  taken  in  con- 
Jtiiaction  with  Items  6  and  7  of  the  same  page  may  be 
re.^t<i     as  "Sheet-Iron   Games   n.o.i.b.n.,"   and   also   aa 
'C^ombined  Sheet  and  Cast  Iron  Games  n.o.i.b.n."     Id 
otii^x  words,  the  ratings  under  Item  9  apply  on  Games 
*'•<=>- X.B.N,   made  of  sheet  iron,  and  also  upon  Games 
f  •<^^-:m:.b,n.  made  partly  of  sheet  iron  and  partly  of  cast 
^^*x:fc_     The  rating  under  Items  9,  10,  and  II  would  not 
^l*X>I-j  to  Games  n.o.i.b.n.  made  of  cast  iron,  as  these 
^'■^      *-ated  under  Item  8. 

-■^"•^^in  6,  page  85,  will  serve  also  to  illustrate  strikingly 
>ise  of  the  word  or.  As  the  item  reads  "Games  or 
s  N.O.I.B.N.,"  the  descriptions  l^ted  under  it  refer  to 
:«nes  n.o.i.b.n.";  likewise  with  equal  force  to  "Toys 
K.B.N."  If  it  read  Games  and  Toys,  the  articlea 
,d  have  to  be  botli  games  and  toys,  which,  for  in.stance, 
id  not  include  dolls,  because  dolls  cannot  be  con- 
*~ed  as  games. 

P^^^--^*ialyzing  the  second  section  of  the  first  paragraph, 
ij^^^*~  to  Item  5,  page  81,  of  the  Classification.  The  word- 
^j^^  ■■'Chiffoniers  and  Wardiobes  Combined"  within  the 
(jj^^^^^ket  is  supplemental  to  the  word  "Cliifforobes"  im- 
\^ ^^^--*aately  preceding  it.  Expressing  it  in  a  different  way, 
nf^  -^^  an  explanation  of  what  a  chifforobe  is.  Another 
"Ft*  ■*— 3  illustration  is  reflected  in  Item  12,  page  96,  covering 
^^"^'^i^gs,  n.o.i.b.n.,  in  the  rough,"  wherein  there  is 
■^  a  definition  of  "in  the  rough"  as  applicable  to  this 
-  ific  item. 

^e  other  paragraph  on  page  31  that  is  of  particular 
__     *est  reads: 
•»-^^_^*Vliere  any  part  of  the  description  of  an  article  is  found  set  away 
^*-*-   the  left  margin  in  a  poaition  subordinate  to  the  test  preceding 
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it,  the  description  is  to  be  read  with  its  context  and  particularly  with. 
the  preceding  heading  or  headings;  the  efifect  of  its  position  upon 
tho  meaning  of  a  description  should  be  carefully  observed." 

The  items  eovering  Games  or  Toys  n.o.i.b.n.  (Items  6 
to  12,  page  85,  of  the  Classification),  are  a  good  example 
by  which  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  this  paragraph. 

By  reference  to  the  page  given,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  general  heading  '* Games  or  Toys"  is  aknost  against 
the  line  on  the  left  separating  the  ** Items''  column  from 
the  "Articles''  column.  There  are  various  specific  kinds 
of  toys  shown,  until  we  come  to  "Games  or  Toys 
N.o.i.n.N.''  This  heading  is  subordinate  to  the  general 
heading  "Games  or  Toys,'*  and  is  therefore  set  farther 
away  from  the  line  on  the  left. 

Immediately  under  the  subhead  "Games  or  Toys 
N.O.I.B.N."  is  another  subhead  or  subdivision  reading 
"Iron  or  steel,"  and  this  subdivision  is  set  still  farther 
awav  from  the  line  on  the  left,  which  indicates  that 
the  description  "Iron  or  steel''  is  subordinate  and  refers 
to  dnnies  or  Tovs  N.o.i.n.x.  In  other  words,  it  is  in- 
tended  to  be  read  as  "Iron  or  steel  Games  or  Toys  N.o. 
i.n.N."  Hem  8  shows  the  word  "Cast,"  which  is  sot 
still  farther'  awav  from  the  line  on  the  left  and  is  sub- 
ordinate  to  the  words  "Iron  or  steel."  This  has  the 
(^iTect  of  luakiiig  tli(\^e  items  read  "(*ast  Iron  or  Steel 
Games  or  Tovs  N.o.i.ii.N." 

In  tliis  same  it(^in,  the  description  of  the  containers — 
"In  bairels,''  *'Iii  packiiji^s" — is  subordinate  to  the 
word  "Cast";  and  still  farther  indented  from  the  line  on 
the  left  an*  the  abbreviations  "L.r.L.,"  "c.l."  and  *'min. 
wt.''  wliich  are  subordinate  to  **In  barrels"  and  *'In 
pack;»;;!:es  named."  Therefor(\  reading  It(»m  8  with  rela- 
tion to  its  context,  we  have:  "Cast  Iron  (or  steel)  Games 
(or  toys)  N.o.i.it.N.,  in  barrels,  l.c.l.";  and  for  the  car- 
load d<'s('ri])tion:  "Cast  Iron  (or  steel)  Games  (or  toys)  in 
])acka;irs  nani<Ml,  mininuim  weight,''  etc.  Observe  that 
Item  11?.  reading  "other  than  iron  or  steel,"  is  subordinate 
iMily  to  tli(»  jienend  headin^u;  "(iames  or  Toys"  and  to  the 
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subhead  "Games  or  Toys  n.o.i.b.n./'  and  is  not  indented 
farther  than  is  "Iron  or  Steel."  Therefore,  it  has  no 
connection  with  the  "Iron"  or  "Steel"  descriptions. 

Packing  Requirements. — It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the 
discussion  of  the  elements  influencing  the  determiiKttion 
of  the  rating  aligned  an  article,  the  manner  in  which 
the  article  was  prepared  for  shipment  had  a  material 
influence  upon  its  rating.  A  little  later,  when  the  study 
of  the  general  rules  of  the  Classification  are  taken  up,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  packing  and  container  specifica- 
tions, as  shown  in  the  "Articles"  column,  Hkewise  have  a 
vital  bearing  upon  the  rating  to  be  appUed  and  to  the 
charges  applicable  to  shipments. 

With  the  exception  of  those  referring  to  general  or 
subheadings,  or  those  covering  articles  authorized  to  be 
shipped  in  loose  form,  most  of  the  items  of  the  Classifi- 
cation prescribe  the  kind  of  containers  that  must  be 
used  in  order  that  an  article  may  take  the  given  rating. 
As  a  rule,  if  the  container  is  not  of  the  kind  specified,  or 
if  the  packing  requirements  are  not  fully  met,  the  ship- 
ment is  penaUzed;  that  is,  it  is  given  a  higher  rating.  It 
is,  therefore,  essential  to  pay  careful  attention  to  the 
packing  requirements  when  preparing  articles  for  ship- 
ment or  when  using  the  classification,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  lowest  transportation  cost. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  effect  the  packing  has  upon 
the  rating  appUcable,  refer  to  Item  15,  page  61,  of  the 
LaSalle  Classification,  and  note  that  under  the  Western 
Classification  rope  in  less-than-carload  lots  takes  first, 
second,  or  third  class,  according  to  the  packing. 

An  interesting  contrast  within  this  item  is  that  rope  in 
bundles  takes  a  first-class  rating,  whereas  if  it  is  in  bur- 
lapped  coils  or  burlapped  reels,  it  takes  third  class. 
Another  contrast  is  that  if  the  rope  is  in  bales  packed  in 
a  box,  it  takes  a  higher  rating  than  when  in  burlapped 
coils  or  on  burlapped  reels,  notwithstanding  the  greater 
protection  afforded  by  the  box.    The  other  relationships 
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existing  between  the  packing  or  container  requirements, 
and  the  rating  to  apply,  will  be  developed  in  the  analj'sis 
of  the  general  niles  of  the  classification. 

Any-Quantity  and  Less-Than-Carload  Ratings. — ^The  rea- 
sons underlying  the  assignment  of  a  lower  rating  to  an 
article  when  it  moves  as  a  carload  shipment  than  when 
it  moves  as  a  less-than-carload  shipment,  were  fully 
explained  in  Chapter  IV;  and  as  there  will  be  a  further 
explanation  given  in  connection  with  the  general  rules, 
but  passing  mention  will  be  made  at  this  time  of  the 
necessity  for  noting  carefully  whether  the  rating  is  for 
any-quantity,  less-than-carload,  or  carload. 

The  ratings  applicable  to  less-than-carload  lots  are 
shown  by  the  abbreviation  l.c.l.  following  the  packing 
description.  When  the  rating  applies  on  a  carload  only. 
that  fact  is  shown  by  the  abbreviation  c.l.  Whea^ 
neither  the  abbreviations  l.c.l.  nor  c.l.  are  shown, 
rating  is  an  any-quantity  one. 

Item  13,  page  120,  of   the  classification  refiects 
stances  of  these  three  kinds  of  ratings. 

Mixed  Carloads. — A  carload  rating  and  carload  mini- 
mum weight  given  in  the  classification  as  applicable  to 
an  article  or  commodity,  can  be  applied  to  that  particular 
article  or  commodity  only,  unless  the  mixture  of  two  or 
more  different  kinds  of  articles,  commodities,  or  articles 
and  commodities,  is  otherwise  provided  for  in  a  rule  of 
the  classification  or  specifically  authorized  in  an  "item"; 
as,  for  instance,  the  mixture  of  cereal  milling  machinery, 
shown  in  Item  14,  page  106,  of  the  classification. 

Further,  unless  it  is  otherwise  provided,  one  rating  and 
carload  minimum  weight  cannot  be  applied  to  the  same 
kind  of  article  if  some  of  the  individual  articles  are 
packed  in  other  than  the  way  authorized  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  articles  in  the  item  showing  the  carload  rating 
and  minimum  weight.  In  other  words,  a  carload  rating 
and  minimum  weight  is  applicable  only  to  the  article  or. 
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commodity  shown  in  connection  therewith,   and  th 
only  to  the  extent  specifically  shoivn. 

It  is  essential  that  the  meaning  of  the  preceding  pai 
graphs  be  clear  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  as  an  i 
to  such  an  understanding  he  should  use  the  LaSa 
Classification  in  following  the  illustration  given  below. 

Item  12,  page  120,  covers  the  subheading  "Paii 
N.O.I.B.N.,"  Itein  13  covers  "Dry  Paints  n.o.i.b.n 
while  Item  14  refers  to  "Liquid  Paints  n.o.i.b.n."  No 
note  that  under  the  Official  Classification,  dry  paii 
when  packed  in  the  manner  prescribed,  takes  a  carlo 
rating  of  fifth  class,  with  a  minimum  weight  of  36,0 
pounds.  Note  also  that  Uquid  paint  n.o.i.b.n.,  wh 
packed  in  the  manner  prescribed,  takes  the  same  rati 
and  minimum  weight  as  does  dry  paint. 

Now,  if  a  shipment  consisted  of  5,000  pounds  of  d 
paint  in  metal  cans  in  boxes,  and  34,000  pounds  of  liqi 
paint  in  metal  cans  in  boxes,  unless  special  provisi 
to  the  contrary  was  made  elsewhere — in  a  general  n 
for  instance— charges  on  the  shipment  would  not 
assessed  on  the  basis  of  39,000  pounds  at  the  fifth-cli 
rate,  but  on  the  less-carload  basis  of  5,000  pounds 
third  class  for  the  dry  paint,  and  36,000  pounds  (carlo 
minimum)  at  fifth  class  for  the  liquid  paint.  Of  cour 
if  there  is  a  rule  or  provision  elsewhere,  authorizing 
mixture  under  certain  conditions,  then  such  a  mixti 
is  permissible  provided,  of  course,  that  the  conditio 
are  complied  with. 

Ratings. — The  third  division  of  the  classification  pa 
is  headed  "Ratings,"  and  is  subdivided  into  three  coiunii 
The  first  column  shows  rating  applicable  under  Offic 
Classification;  the  second  column,  ratings  appUeable  unt 
Southern  Classification;  and  the  third  column,  ratir 
applicable  under  Western  Classification. 

A  casual  inspection  of  the  Classification  will  revi 
that  virtual  uniformity  exists  between  the  three  clae 
fications,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  rules,  regulations,  descr: 
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tion  of  articles,  packing  requirements,  and  minimum  car- 
load weights,  but  that  there  are  numerous  and  wide 
variances  in  the  ratings  applicable  under  the  different 
classifications. 

This  difference  in  rating  extends  not  only  to  the 
assigning  of  given  articles  to  different  classes,  according 
to  the  classification  covering,  but  also  to  variations  in  the 
number  of  classes. 

Classes. — The  class  ratings  as  shown  in  the  ClassiJBca- 
tion  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  standard  classes  and 
multiple  classes.  The  standard  classes  are  designated  by 
numbers  or  letters,  while  the  multiple  classes  are  those 
under  which  the  rates  are  made  by  multiplying  the  first- 
class  rate  by  the  specified  number. 

Official  Classification. — In  the  Official  Classification 
there  are  eight '  standard  class  ratings.  These  classes 
(ratings)  are  1,  2,  R25,  3,  R26,  4,  5,  6,  representing, 
first,  second,  Rule  25,  third.  Rule  26,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  classes,  respectively. 

Rule  25,  Rule  26. — Rule  25  and  Rule  26  classes  arc 

somewhat  peculiar  in  that  they  were  established  after 
the  other  classes,  when  it  was  found  advisable  to  increase 
the  nunib(T  of  divisions  and  to  reduce  the  spread — 
dififerenee  in  amount — between  certain  classes.  These 
two  classes  boar  a  perc(Mitage  relationship  to  other  given 
classcis.  Formerly  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  prescribed 
formula  to  ascertain  the  rates  for  these  classes,  but  it  has 
since  l)oen  recjuin^d  that  the  rate  under  each  must  be 
publislunl  in  the  tariffs  just  the  same  as  for  other  classes. 
Thus  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  calculate  the  rates  as 
th(»y  are  shown  by  specific  amounts  in  the  tariffs. 

Southern  Classification. — In  the  Southern  Classification 
there  are  ton  standard  classes,  these  being  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
(),  A,  H,  (\  I),  roprosonting  first,  second,  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  class,  and  class  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  respectively. 

Western  Classification. — In  the  Western  Classification 
there  are  ten  standard  classes  (ratings).    These  classes 
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are  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  representing  first, 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  class,  and  Class  A,  B, 
C,  D,  and  E,  respectively. 

Ratings  and  Rates. — ^The  ratings  thus  carried  in  the 
several  classifications  are  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
class  rates  carried  in  a  rate  tariff.  Until  so  connected, 
the  ratings  mean  but  little,  and  for  that  reason  illustra- 
tions of  the  relation  existing  between  ratings  (or  classes) 
and  class  rates  are  shown  below.  It  should  be  thoroly 
understood  that  these  rate  scales  are  reflections  of  rate 
tariffs,  and  do  not  appear  in  the  classification. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  IL\TE  SCALES 

Official  Classification 

Classes 1         2       R25     3 

R26 

4        5       6 

Rates  in  cents  per  100  lbs 100    87.5    74.5    66 

53 

46.5    40    33.5 

Southern  Classification 

Classes 1       2      3      4      5 

6 

A     B     C     D 

Rates  in  cents  per  100  lbs 100    78    66    51    43 

35 

25    36    25    22 

Western  Classification 

Classes 12      3      4      5 

A 

B     C     D      E 

Rates  in  cents  per  100  lbs 100    82    67    52    42 

44 

36    30    25    21 

Multiple  Classes. — Multiple  classes  are,  as  their  names 
indicate,  multiples  of  another  class;  that  is,  any  multiple 
class  rate  is  simply  a  first-class  rate  multipHed  a  designated 
number  of  times.  If  the  rating  on  an  article  is  3tl  (three 
times  first  class),  the  rate  will  be  three  times  the  first- 
class  rate. 

The  multiple  ratings,  as  carried  in  the  Consolidated 
Classification,  are  as  follows: 

IJ^,  or  one  and  one-fourth  times  first  class 
1  -^^  or  one  and  one-half  times  first  class 
Dl,  or  double  (or  two  times)  first  class 
2J^tl,  or  two  and  one-half  times  first  class 
3tl,  or  three  times  first  class 
SHtl,  or  three  and  one-half  times  first  claas 
4tl,  or  four  times  first  class 
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These  multiple  ratings  axe  the  highest  ratings  carried 
in  the  Classification,  and  usually  apply  on  light  and 
bulky  articles  or  on  very  valuable  ones. 

Unlike  the  standard  class  rates,  the  rates  for  the  multi- 
ple classes  are  not  as  a  rule  shown  in  the  freight-rate  tariffs. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  showing  them,  because  if  the 
first-class  rate  between  two  points  is  given,  any  of  the 
multiple  rates  are  easily  computed.  For  example,  if  the 
first-class  rate  from  Chicago,  111.,  to  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
is  $1.35,  and  the  article  shipped  is  rated  at  one  and  one- 
fourth  times  first  class;  in  order  to  ascertain  the  rate  on 
that  article,  multiply  the  first-class  rate  of  $1.35  by  one 
and  one-fourth,  and  the  result,  $1.69,  is  the  one  and  one- 
fourth  times  first-class  rate.  Likewise,  if  the  article  was 
rated  at  double  first  the  rate  would  be  $2.70. 

Spread  Between  Different  Rates  in  the  Same  Scale. — 

There  is  no  absolute  uniformity  in  the  spread  between 
the  standard  classes,  even  within  a  particular  territory; 
that  is,  there  is  no  fixed  percentage  relationship  between 
the  classes.  To  illustrate:  Assume  that  a  rate  scale  in 
Western  Classification  Territory  shows  the  first-class  rate 
as  $1.00,  and  the  second-class  rate  as  82  cents;  another 
scale  within  the  same  general  territory  may  show  a  fiu^t- 
class  rate  of  $1.00  and  a  second-class  rate  of  80  cents. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  secure  uniformity  in  this  respect 
gradually,  and  an  analysis  of  the  decisions  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  indicates  that  the  Commis- 
sion is  strongly  in  favor  of  such  uniformity. 

Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  rates  are 
not  invariably  arranged  in  a  descending  scale.  In 
Southern  Classification  Territory,  the  Class  B  rate  may 
be  greater  than  the  sLxth-class  rate,  and  in  some  instances 
the  rates  for  two  classes  may  be  identical.  In  Western 
Classification  Territory  the  Class  A  rate  is  usually  higher 
than  the  fifth-class  rate. 

Wliile  this  subject  of  the  relationship  of  class  rates, 
each  to  the  other,  more  properly  comes  under  rates  than 
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»jnder  classLfication,  it  nevertheless  influences  fg 
extent  the  classification  of  freight,  and  is  for  tha^ 
"touched  upon  at  this  point.  ■ 

Articles  Subject  to  Different  Designations. — ^! 
entering  into  a  detailed  explanation  of  how  to  int 
^  freight  classification,  it  will  be  well  to  stress  tl: 
"tiiiat  there  are  a  great  many  articles  of  commerc 
92&n  with  almost  equal  justification  be  classed 
aseveral  designations,  and  it  may  be  that  the  rating 
■^ach  designation  is  different.  This  is  one  of  the 
of  classification  interpretation  that  calls  for  pains 
^search  and  carefid  analysis  in  order  to  determii 
<!orrect  rating  applicable. 

This  is  so,  not  only  because  certain  specification! 
«nuantity,  packing,  condition  of  shipment,  weig 
cither  requirements,  affect  the  rating,  but  also  beci 
is  impracticable  to  show  in  the  Classification  the  exti 
fine  line  that  sometimes  is  neeeasary  to  divide  one 
from  another.  . 

The  old  sajing,  "A  rose  by  any  other  namej 
smell  as  sweet,"  is  not  applicable  to  the  interpret* 
a  classification;  for  by  designating  an  article  by  a 
name,  its  rating  will  more  than  hkely  be  changed, 
it  would  seem  easy  to  call  a  spade  "a  spade,"  it 
always  ea-sy  to  determine  just  when  a  spade  is  a 
or  when  it  is  something  else. 
The  following  discussion  will  verify  this  stateme 
What  would  be  the  proper  rating  to  apply  on  an 
mobile  gasoline  tank  made  of  steel  less  than  U.  S,  sti 
gauge  No.  17  in  thickness?  This  article  can  b 
sidered  from  two  angles— -either  as  a  tank  or  as  ac 
mobile  part.  By  reference  to  the  Classification, 
be  found  that  automobile  gasoline  tanks  are  not  t 
cally  named,  either  under  the  general  heading  of  "1 
or  under  that  of  "Automobile  Parts"  (Vehicle  ] 
Under  the  head  of  "Tanks,"  the  following  is  s 
■'Tivtts,  Iron  or  Steel,  n.o.i.b.n.,  Plate  or  Sheet, 
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standard  gauge  No.  17  or  thinner,"  and  under  the  head 
of  "Automobile  Parts/'  the  following:  "Automobile 
Parts  N.O.I.B.N.,  Iron  or  Steel." 

Both  the  descriptions,  as  given,  cover  the  article,  but 
the  ratings  thereimder  are  different.  Therefore,  which  is 
the  proper  rating  to  apply?  There  is  no  written  rule  that 
specifically  covers  such  a  case,  but  it  is  an  accepted 
principle  that  in  such  instances  the  item  that  comes  the 
nearest  to  specifically  naming  or  describing  the  article,  is 
the  one  to  apply.  In  the  case  under  consideration  the 
general  heading  "Tanks,"  as  well  as  the  description  of 
the  kind  of  tank,  is  more  specific  than  the  general  heading 
"Automobile  Parts";  therefore,  the  rating  as  shown  under 
"Tanks"  is  the  proper  one  to  apply. 

Articles  Known  by  Their  Trade  Names. — ^Another  thing 
in  connection  with  classification  work  that  it  will  be  well 
to  remember,  is  that  there  are  a  number  of  articles  of 
commerce  so  well  known  by  their  trade  names  or  trade- 
marks that  they  are  frequently  referred  to  by  the  trade 
name  rather  than  by  technical  description.     Practically 
everyone  knows  what  Kitchen  Klonzcr,  Cracker-Jack, 
Quaker  Oats,  Kodaks,  etc.,  are;  but  none  of  these  will  be 
found  in  the  Classification  under  such  names,  as  they  are 
trade-mark  names  and  us  such  are  not  shown  in  the 
Classification. 

Kitchen  KlenztT  would  eoin(*  iinch^r  ''Scouring  Com- 
pounds,'* Cracker-Jack  nndiM*  "Poi)i)ed  ('orn  Confec- 
tionery,'' (^unktM'  Oats  undc^r  ^'Cereal  Food  Prepara- 
tions,'* and  Kodaks  under  **Cameras.'' 

The  one  other  feature  in  connection  with  the  "Articles" 
column  to  which  attention  should  be  directed,  is  that  of 
the  special  ''Notes'*  shown  in  coniuction  with  the  de- 
scription of  many  articles. 

These  notes  are  of  ^n^at  importance,  and  should  be 
carefullj'  read  in  connection  with  the  items  referring  to 
them,  as  they  may  affect  shipments  in  various  ways.    A 
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note  may  prescribe  specific  packing  or  container  require- 
mentSy  as  in  the  case  of  ^'cigarettes"  (page  57  of  the 
Classification),  and  of  "mattresses"  (page  79);  it  may  re- 
late to  the  valuation  of  property,  as  is  the  case  under 
"household  goods"  (page  94);  to  the  different  kinds  of 
articles  that  can  be  included  in  a  carload  under  a  car- 
load rating,  as  is  reflected  under  "machinery"  (page 
105);  or  to  any  one  of  the  almost  inniunerable  cases. 

As  these  are  special  provisions,  each  applies  only  as 
specified,  and  each  should  therefore  be  carefully  studied 
and  a  practical  application  made  whenever  it  applies  to 
the  instance  under  consideration. 

Gist  of  Chapter  VII 

The  mechanical  make-up  of  the  Classification  includes 
the  arrangement  of  the  book  as  a  whole,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  items  on  the  pages,  and  the  different  styles 
of  type  used.  Each  feature  has  a  bearing  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  ratings.  You  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
any  one  of  them. 

Moreover,  it  is  extremely  helpful  to  know  just  where 
to  turn  for  the  explanation  of  a  rule,  the  explanation  of  a 
symbol,  etc.  Inability  to  find  this  information  or  to 
interpret  correctly  some  provision  of  the  Classification 
has  put  more  than  one  shipper's  balance  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  ledger,  and  closed  the  door  to  success  for 
many  men  in  traffic  work. 

1.    Participating  Carriers 

A  Chicago  manufacturer  of  musical  instruments  wants 
to  send  a  carload  of  pianos  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  via 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway.  How  can 
he  determine  whether  or  not  the  ratings  shown  in  the 
Consolidated  Classification  apply  via  this  hne? 

2.     Characters,  Symbohy  and  Abbreviations 

(a)  Refer  to  Item  2,  on  page  46,  LaSalle  Consol- 
idated    Classification    No.     1.     A    star    (*)    appears 
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before  the  first  rating  shown  in  the  "Southern"  rating 
column.  Where  is  this  symbol  explained,  and  what  does 
it  indicate? 

(b)  One  hundred  10-gallon  cans  of  milk  are  shipped 
via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  from  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind., 
to  Chicago,  111.  Where  does  Item  21  on  page  114  of 
LaSalle  Consolidated  Classification  No.  1  indicate  that 
provisions  covering  this  shipment  are  to  be  found? 

S,    Articles  not  Otherwise  Indexed  by  Name 

What  item  on  page  91  provides  the  ratings  which 
would  apply  on  a  shipment  of  wooden  spade  handles 
in  the  rough? 

4-    General  Headings  and  Svbheadings 

Refer  to  page  60  in  LaSalle  Consolidated  Classi- 
fication No.  1.  Which  items  on  this  page  are  general 
headings?  WTiat  other  item  or  items  must  be  read  in 
connection  wth  Item  10?    With  Item  24? 

6.    Specific  Provisions  Within  a  Particular  Item 

A  horse-drawn  ambulance,  weighing  1,000  pounds, 
is  shipped  loose  (set  up  and  without  packing)  from 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  Fargo,  N.Dak.  WTiat  item  or  items 
on  page  lo4,  LaSalle  Consolidated  Classification  No.  1, 
provide  the  rating  which  would  apply  on  this  shipment? 
On  what  weiglit  wouKl  charges  be  assessed? 

(I,     Mixed  Carloads 

A  hardware  doalor  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  placed  an  order  with 
an  Omaha  paint  manufacturer  for  3(),0(X)  pounds  of  ready 
mixoil  i)aints  put  up  in  pails  and  packeil  in  boxes  (page 
120,  Items  IS  and  11).  At  the  same  time  he  ordered 
from  another  Omaha  house  200  horse  blankets  packed 
in  boxes  (page  Dl,  Item  21),  weighing  1,500  pounds, 
and  asked  to  have  the  blankets  delivered  to  the  paint 
maiiufacturor  in  ord(T  that  they  might  be  loaded 
in  the  car  with  the  paint.  Interpreting  the  items  cover- 
ing \ho<c  two  articles  by  themselves,  without  regard  to 
any  proxision  which  may  be  made  elsewhere,  was  the 
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weight  on  which  charges  were  assessed  less  than  if  the 
carload  of  paint  and  the  blankets  had  been  shipped 
separately? 

7.    Special  Provisions  Applying  in  Connection  with  Articles 

A  cotton  grower  shipped  to  a  cotton  broker  at  Waco, 
Texas,  five  bales  of  cotton  compressed  to  a  density  of 
twenty  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  Cotton  n.o.i.b.n.  ia 
shown  in  Item  3,  page  63,  of  LaSalle  Classification. 
The  broker  contended  that  the  correct  rating  on  the 
shipment  was  second  class  as  shown  imder  the  Western 
Classification;  the  railroad  company  agent  contended 
that  first  class  as  shown  under  Western  Classification 
was  the  proper  rating.  Who  was  correct  in  his  con- 
tention, the  railroad  agent  or  the  broker  and  what 
authority  could  he  cite  to  show  that  his  contention  was 
correct? 


Chapter  VIII 

HOW  TO  USE  A  FREIGHT  CLASSIFICATION 

In  the  preceding  chapter  the  discussion  dealt  largclj' 
with  the  contents  and  arrangements  of  a  freight  classi- 
fication and  with  the  broader  or  more  general  phases  of 
classification  interpretation,  in  order  that  the  reader 
might  have  a  ground  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of 
classification  interpretation  before  entering  into  the  more 
detailed  phases. 

A  few  illustrations  of  the  steps  required  in  looking  up 
the  rating  of  an  article  are  now  in  order.  Each  of  the 
situations  selected  for  this  purpose  differs  from  the  others 
in  some  particular.  It  will  be  well  to  follow  the  explana- 
tions step  by  step,  so  that  you  may  become  familiar  with 
the  more  mechanical  features  in  using  the  Classification; 
but  do  not  make  the  mistake,  prevalent  among  ultra- 
practical  men,  of  regarding  the  actual  reading  of  the 
classifications  as  of  greater  value  to  you  than  the  some- 
what general  discussions  which  have  gone  before. 

It  takes  a  comparatively  short  time  to  teach  a  clerk 
how  to  look  up  ratings  in  a  purely  mechanical  manner, 
and  he  may  do  his  work  quite  satisfactorily,  so  long  as 
nothinjiC  more  is  re(iuircd  of  him.  But  if  a  man  hopes  to 
rise  in  his  profession,  he  must  be  able  to  interpret  correctly 
the  fine  points  of  distinction  between  various  articles, 
and  to  justify  the  ratings  as  provided  in  the  Classification, 
or  be  ready  to  state  what  they  should  be,  and  to  prove  his 
contention.  This  is  equally  true  whether  he  is  in  the 
service  of  a  railroad,  an  industry',  or  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce. 

Not  uncomn>only,  when  the  rating  assigned  to  a 
particular  article  has  been  changed  as  the  result  of  some 
investijration,  the  ratings  assi|2;ned  to  other  articles  which 
are  similar  from  a  transportation  point  of  view  or  which 
may  be  competitive,  have  remained  unaltered.     It  then 
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becomes  the  duty  of  the  traffic  expert  to  single  out  such 
inequalities,  and,  should  they  work  to  the  disadvantage 
of  tlie  organization  which  he  serves,  to  suggest  an  equi- 
table adjustment  which  may  be  made  without  undue  dis- 
turbance. To  accomplish  this  he  must,  of  course,  be 
proficient  in  interpreting  the  classification  provisions  as 
they  are  at  a  particular  time,  and  he  must  also  know  the 
angles  developed  in  similar  cases  which  have  been  heard 
by  the  Classification  Committee  or  passed  upon  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission,  and  the  relative  weight 
attached  to  the  various  factors  involved.  Even  at  the 
risk  of  becoming  tiresome,  let  us  stress  once  more  the 
necessity  for  keeping  in  mind  all  the  points  which  have 
been  developed,  when  using  the  Classification,  in  order 
to  see  to  exactly  what  extent  the  influence  of  each 
point  can  be  detected  in  the  ratings  and  provisions 
assigned  the  various  articles. 

Some  Practical  Examples 

Lead  Pencils  in  Boxes. — ^What  is  the  proper  rating  to 
apply  on  a  box  of  lead  pencils,  if  the  movement  is  governed 
by  the  Official  Classification?  The  Southern  Classifi- 
cation?   The  Western  Classification? 

First  refer  to  the  '*  Index  to  Articles"  in  the  forepart  of 
the  LaSalle  Classification  for  a  general  heading  to  apply 
on  pencils,  regardless  of  the  particular  kind  of  pencil  in 
this  shipment.  On  page  xxv  the  word  *Tencils" 
appears  and  refers  to  page  124,  items  1-4.  Now  turn 
to  page  124  in  the  body  of  the  Classification.  Item  1 
reads  "Pencils."  This  item  is  the  general  heading. 
It  carries  no  rating.  Items  2,  3,  and  4  name  different 
kinds  of  pencils  and  show  the  ratings  which  apply  on 
each.  Item  2  provides  for  lead  pencils  in  boxes  a  first- 
class  rating  under  the  Official  Classification,  the  Southern 
Classification,  and  the  Western  Classification.  The  first- 
class  rating  therefore  applies  on  a  box  of  lead  pencils 
when  the  shipment  is  governed  by  any  one  of  these  three 
classifications. 
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Pipe  Tongs  in  Barrels. — ^What  is  the  proper  rating 
apply  on  a  shipment  of  pipe  tongs,  packed  in  barrels,  if 
the  movement  is  governed  by  the  Official  Classification? 
The  Southern  Classification?  The  Western  Classifi- 
cation? 

Again,  refer  first  to  the  '* Index  to  Articles."  On  page 
xxxi  is  listed,  "Tongs,  Pipe."  Opposite  "Tongs,  Pipe," 
reference  is  made  to  page  149,  item  25.  The  index  is  verj" 
comprehensive,  and  many  of  the  articles  listed  are  cross- 
indexed.  Thus,  in  this  case,  on  page  xxvi,  this  same 
article  is  again  listed  as  "Pipe  Tongs."  The  page  and 
item  reference  is  the  same  as  shown  on  page  xxxi.  Now 
turn  to  page  149  in  the  body  of  the  Classification.  Item 
25  shows  that  for  pipe  tongs  packed  in  barrels  the  Official 
and  Western  Classifications  provide  a  third-class  rating, 
but  the  Southern  Classification  provides  a  second-class 
rating.  Therefore,  third  class  is  the  proper  rating  to 
apply  if  the  movement  is  governed  by  either  the  Official 
or  the  Western  Classification,  but  second  class  if  it  is 
governed  by  the  Southern  Classification. 

Salad  Dressing. — How  should  a  less-than-carload  quan- 
tity of  salad  dressing  be  prepared  for  shipment  so  as  to 
entitle  it  to  the  lowest  rating  under  the  Official  Classifi- 
cation? The  Southern  Classification?  The  Western 
Classification? 

In  the  index,  salad  dressing  is  listed  on  page  xviii  as 
"Dressing,  Salad,"  and  again  on  page  xxvii  as  "Salad 
Dressing."  In  both  places  reference  is  made  to  page  135, 
item  20  and  page  130,  item  1.  Item  20  on  page  135  in 
the  body  of  the  (Classification  shows  the  general  heading 
"Sauces,  Table,  n.o.i.b.n.,"  including  **Salad  Dressing." 

A  careful  reading  of  the  separate  divisions  in  this  item, 
shows  that  a  difference  is  made  in  the  ratings  according 
to  whether  the  manner  in  which  the  shipment  is  pre- 
pared affords  greater  or  less  risk  of  damage  in  transit. 
If  the  salad  dr(»ssing  is  in  glass  or  earthenware  containers, 
the  Official  Classification  provides  a  first-class  rating. 
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whether  these  containers  are  packed  in  crates,  barrels,  or 
boxes;  the  Southern  Classification,  first  class  if  in  crates 
and  second  class  if  in  barrels  or  boxes;  and  the  Western 
Classification,  second  class  if  in  crates  and  third  class  if 
in  barrels  or  boxes.  If  the  salad  dressing  is  put  up  in 
metal  cans  and  the  cans  packed  in  barrels  or  boxes,  how- 
ever, or  if  it  is  put  up  in  barrels  without  any  inner  con- 
tainer (in  bulk) ,  it  is  given  a  third-class  rating  in  all  three 
classifications;  in  bulk  in  kits  or  pails,  under  the  Official 
and  Southern  Classifications,  second  class  applies,  and 
under  the  Western,  third  class. 

Therefore,  the  lowest  less-than-carload  rating,  third 
class,  would  apply  under  the  Official  and  Southern  Classi- 
fications if  the  salad  dressing  was  put  up  in  metal  cans 
which  were  packed  in  barrels  or  boxes,  or  if  it  were  in 
bulk  in  barrels.  Under  the  Western  Classification  the 
shipper  has  a  wider  range  of  choice,  as  third  class  applies 
when  the  salad  dressing  is  prepared  for  shipment  in  any 
of  the  ways  described,  except  when  in  glass  or  earthen- 
ware containers  which  are  packed  in  crates. 

Glass  and  Earthenware  Containers. — ^The  requirements 
set  forth  in  Item  1,  must  be  met  when  glass  or  earthen- 
ware containers  packed  in  crates  are  used,  for  in  connec- 
tion with  this  packing  description  reference  to  this  note  is 
made.  The  note  provides:  (1)  that  the  capacity  of  the 
individual  containers  must  be  more  than  one  quart,  but 
not  more  than  one  gallon;  (2)  that  each  container  must 
be  inclosed  in  an  individual  corrugated  strawboard  box  of 
specified  construction  and  strength;  (3)  that  containers 
with  a  capacity  not  to  exceed  six  gallons  (eighteen  three- 
pint  containers,  twelve  two-quart  containers,  or  six  one- 
gallon  containers,  would  equal  six  gallons)  may  be  inclosed 
in  a  single  crate,  which  must  have  a  solid  bottom  and  not 
to  exceed  three-inch  openings  between  the  slats  on  the 
other  surfaces.  Unless  all  these  specifications  are  met, 
the  ratings  as.  provided  for  the  articles  "In  glass,  or 
earthenware,  packed  in  crates,"  do  not  apply. 
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If y  however,  instead  of  a  less-than-carload  shipment,  a 
carload  of  any  one  kind  of  table  sauce  n.g.i.b.n.,  or  of 
various  kinds  of  table  sauces — such  as  prepared  horse- 
radish, prepared  mustard,  pepper  sauce,  salad  dressing, 
etc. — ^is  to  be  shipped,  a  fifth-class  rating  applies  under 
the  Official  and  Western  Classifications,  and  a  sixth-class 
rating  under  the  Southern  Classification.  The  sauces 
must  be  prepared  for  shipment  '4n  packages  named," 
which  means  in  any  of  the  ways  prescribed  for  less-than- 
carload  shipment,  but  these  lower  carload  ratings  may 
not  be  applied  on  a  weight  of  less  than  36,000  pounds. 

Oil  Paintings,  Boxed. — ^What  is  the  proper  rating  to 
apply  on  a  boxed  oil  painting  valued  at  $450  which 
weighs  200  pounds,  if  the  shipment  is  governed  by  the 
Official  Classification?  The  Southern  Classification? 
The  Western  Classification? 

Paintings  are  listed  on  page  xxv  of  the  Index  to  Articles, 
and  reference  is  made  to  page  120,  items  1-7.  The 
general  heading  of  the  indicated  items  in  the  body  of 
the  Classification  covers  Paintings  or  Pictures  n.o.i.b.x. 
As  oil  paintings  are  not  specifically  provided  for  elsewhere 
in  the  Classification,  they  are  properly  included  under 
tliis  general  heading.  Now  read  carefully  items  2  to  5. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  rating  applicable  is  dependent  on 
the  value  of  the  paintings.  The  painting  in  the  problem 
under  consideration  is  valued  at  S450  and  weighs  200 
pounds,  which  makes  the  value  average  S2.25  per  pound. 
This  valuation  is  more  than  $2  per  pound  but  not  more 
than  $5  per  pound,  and,  therefore,  the  rating  applicable 
as  provided  in  Item  4  is  3tl  (three  times  first  class) 
under  anv  one  of  the  three  classifications. 

As  pruvidod  un<l(T  items  6  and  7  on  page  120,  the 
shipper  is  required  to  sign  a  written  statement  of  the 
value  of  the  paintinp:,  or  the  shipment  will  be  refused. 
In  no  case  will  paintings  valued  at  more  than  $5  per 
pound  be  acrc^ptcd  (Item  5,  page  120),  as  the  regular 
freight  service  is  not  suited  to  handling  articles  of  extraor- 
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dinary  value.    Such  shipments  should  be  forwarded  by 
express  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  safeguarded. 

Ladies'  Shirtwaists  in  Boxes. — ^What  is  the  proper  rat- 
ing to  apply  on  ladies'  shirtwaists  packed  in  boxes,  under 
the  Official  Classification?  The  Southern  Classification? 
The  Western  Classification? 

Search  the  index  from  beginning  to  end,  and  you  will 
not  find  "shirtwaists"  Usted.  Since  they  are  not  specifi- 
cally named,  they  must  be  included  imder  some  more 
general  term.  A  shirtwaist  is  an  article  of  clothing,  and 
therefore  it  will  be  logical  to  look  to  the  item  covering 
clothing  in  general  for  the  rating  to  apply  on  shirtwaists. 
"Clothing  N.o.i.B.N."  is  listed  on  page  xvi  of  the  index, 
and  reference  is  made  to  page  69,  Item  4.  As  shirt- 
waists are  not  anjrwhere  more  specifically  described  they 
are  properly  classified  in  accordance  with  Item  4,  page 
59,  covering  "Clothing  n.o.i.b.n."  Therefore,  the  proper 
rating  is  first  class  under  each  of  the  three  classifications 
named. 

Classification  Relationship 

The  foregoing  analysis  of  the  Classification  provisions 
indicates  the  relationship  to  which  the  great  body  of 
the  articles  of  commerce  not  otherwise  provided  for  is 
subject.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  work  so  to  pre- 
sent the  conditions  under  which  the  existing  system 
was  evolved,  and  so  to  exemplify  each  phase,  that  the 
reader  may  acquire  the  ability  to  master  for  himself  the 
real  problems  with  which  he  must  cope  in  his  professional 
work. 

A  mass  of  facts,  stored  away  in  a  man's  mind,  no  matter 
how  comprehensive,  contrasts  poorly  with  the  ability  to 
bring  basic  principles  to  bear  on  any  problem  which  may 
arise,  and  so  to  work  out  the  correct  solution,  confidently, 
logically,  accurately.  Precedent  may  be  lacking,  or 
memory  may  fail,  but  fundamental  principles  remain 
unaltered,  and  reasoning  may  be  adapted  to  meet  changed 
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conditions.  It  is  this  ability,  acquired  thru  being  led  to 
think  on  the  subjects  with  which  he  must  deal  in  the 
practical  life  before  him,  which  constitutes  the  genuine 
advantage  that  the  trained  man  possesses  over  the  un- 
trained, thruout  his  subsequent  career. 

Moreover,  the  classification  of  freight  is  a  perennial 
problem.  Because  the  classification  prescribes  a  certain 
set  of  conditions  to  govern  the  movement  of  an  article 
of  commerce  to-day,  it  does  not  follow  that  these  condi- 
tions will  remain  unchanged  six  months  from  now. 
Changing  conditions  afford  great  opportunities  for  alert 
and  ambitious  workers.  Never  before  has  traffic  work 
offered  greater  rewards  for  new  methods,  keen  insight, 
and  real  executive  ability. 

Finding  in  the  Classification  the  item  which  covers  a 
particular  article  is  only  the  first  step  in  determining  the 
transportation  charge.  After  it  is  located,  the  item  must 
be  interpreted  with  relation  to  the  shipment  in  hand; 
the  carload  basis  must  be  compared  with  that  for  less 
than  carloads;  and  the  effect  of  the  various  packing 
requirements  as  well  as  of  special  notes  or  provisions 
within  the  item  itself,  and  the  possible  bearing  of  any  of 
the  rules  of  the  Classification  must  be  carefully  weighcnl. 

Another  possibility  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  is 
that  an  article  may  be  entirely  removed  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Classification.  It  has  already  been  ex- 
plained that  a  particular  classification  applies  only  as 
indicated  on  the  title  page  of  the  class-rate  tariff  in  which 
the  rates  covering  the  movement  are  published.  Such 
a  title  page  may  provide  that  the  issue  is  subject  not 
only  to  a  specified  classification  **and  reissues  thereof," 
but  also  *'and  exceptions  thereto.''  It  remains,  therefore, 
for  us  to  see  what  these  * 'except  ions'*  are,  what  purpose 
they  serve,  and  what  bearing  they  have  on  the  movement 
of  traffic. 
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Gist  op  Chapter  VIII 

After  all,  "The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating." 
Now  that  you  have  learned  how  to  use  the  classification 
you  will  want  to  see  what  you  can  do  by  yourself.  A 
few  articles  are  suggested  below  but  without  doubt  you 
will  enjoy  rating  many  others  as  well. 

1.  Rating  Articles 

Use  LaSalle  Consolidated  Classification  to  look  up  each 
of  these  articles : 

Alfalfa  Meal  Stenographic  Notebooks 

Canoes  Piano  Benches 

Jute  FilUng  Automobile  Axles 

Rice  Flour  Electric  Cooking  Ranges 

How  should  a  less-than-carload  shipment  be  packed  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  lowest  rating? 

In  what  particulars  do  the  provisions  of  the  Southern 
ClassiflBcation  differ  from  those  of  the  Official  Classifica- 
tion? 

What  is  the  lowest  weight  on  which  the  carload  ratings 
may  be  appUed? 


Chapter  IX 

CLASSIFICATION  EXCEPTIONS 

As  emphasized  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  current 
classification  was  not  at  first  formulated  as  a  single  issue, 
but  is  the  result  of  a  gradual  evolution.  Originally  each 
carrier  had  its  own  classification,  but  as  the  movement  of 
thru  trafiic  developed,  it  became  apparent  that  such  an 
arrangement  was  not  only  cumbersome,  but  that  it 
tended  to  restrict  the  flow  of  traffic.  Carriers  serving 
particular  sections,  recognizing  their  community  of 
interest,  arranged  to  consolidate  their  issues  and  to 
become  parties  to  a  single  classification  which  would 
apply  thruout  the  entire  section. 

A  classification  for  such  broad  applications  must 
necessarily  contain  only  a  more  or  less  general  grouping 
of  articles  into  classes,  and  rules  and  regulations  of  a 
general  nature  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  large  geographical 
unit  and  a  wide  range  of  conditions.  Naturally,  within 
such  a  large  territory  transportation  conditions  and  trade 
considerations  vary  greatly,  so  that  not  infrequently  the 
general  good  and  the  best  interests  of  a  single  line  and  a 
particular  section  are  at  variance. 

A  classification  provision  which  is  acceptable  to  the 
majority  of  the  interested  carriers  may  work  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  others,  luich  carrier,  therefore,  in  becom- 
ing a  party  to  the  general  classification,  reserves  the  right 
to  issue  for  its  own  use  special  provisions  covering  such 
items  as  are  not  suitably  taken  care  of  in  the  classifica- 
tion proper.  These  special  provisions,  which  represent 
deviations  from  the  classification,  are  known  as  **Excep- 
tions,''  and  when  properly  published  and  referred  to 
either  by  an  individual  line  or  by  an  agent  in  behalf  of  a 
group  of  lines,  take  precedence  over  the  corresponding 
provisions  in  the  governing  classification. 

100 
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Definition  of  ^'Exception." — In  traffic  terminology, 
when  used  as  relating  to  classification,  an  "exception," 
"exception  to  classification,"  and  "classification  excep- 
tion" all  mean  the  same  thing  and  are  used  interchange- 
ably. The  best  concise  definition  of  an  exception  that 
the  author  can  give,  is  that  it  is  a  specific  rating,  rule, 
regulation,  or  provision  supplemental  to  or  differing  from 
the  corresponding  provision  carried  in  the  freight  classi- 
fication to  which  it  is  an  exception. 

There  must,  however,  be  some  published  authority  for 
thus  deviating  from  the  published  classification,  and  this 
authority  is  attained  by  incorporating  the  exception  in 
either  the  tariff  carrying  the  rate  applying,  or  in  a  separ 
rately  published  schedule  known  as  "Exceptions  to 
Classification"  or  "Classification  Exceptions." 

These  schedules  are  usually  a  combination  of  classifica- 
tion exceptions,  and  rules  and  regulations.  They  are, 
therefore,  frequently  referred  to  as  rules  circulars.  Such 
schedules  may  be  published  by  an  individual  railroad 
or  by  an  agent  who  has  been  authorized  to  act  for  a 
niunber  of  carriers.  As  is  true  of  a  freight  classification, 
the  schedules  containing  exceptions  and  rules  must  be 
published  in  accordance  wdth  the  prescribed  regulations 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  before  they 
can  become  effective  must  be  filed  with  that  body. 

Comparison  of  Classification  and  Exception  Items 

The  following  items,  taken  from  the  Consolidated 
Classification,  together  with  exceptions  which  alter  or 
supplement  the  provisions  of  the  governing  classification, 
will  make  more  clear  the  purpose  serv'^ed  by  these  special 
issues.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  each  exception 
applies  in  a  restricted  area  only,  and  does  not  affect  the 
provisions  of  the  governing  classification  thruout  the 
remainder  of  the  territory.  A  comparison  of  each  classi- 
fication item  with  the  corresponding  classification  excep- 
tion, ic  ^oth  interesting  and  instructive. 
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In  Official  Classification  Territory 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  reproduction  from  the  classi- 
fication which  appears  in  Figure  8,  that  under  the  Official 
Classification  no  rating  is  provided  for  carload  shipments 
of  anthracite  or  semi-anthracite  coal.  The  symbol  shown 
in  the  "Official"  rating  colunm  indicates  that  such  ship- 
ments are  subject  to  the  rates  and  regulations  of  individual 
carriers.     (See  Item  6,  page  59,  of  LaSalle  Classification.) 

Classification: 


ARTICLES 

RATINGS 

1 

5 
0 

W«lm 
4 

D 

COAL: 
Anthracite  or  Semi- Anthracite : 
In  bap:8,  barrels  or  boxes,  L.  C.  L. . 
In  packages  or  in  bulk,  C.  L.,  miii, 
wt.  40.000  l])s 

Flffure  8.   Tho  8>'mbol  v  in  the  Oflriciril  CInsoifirniinn  indicates  that  shipmenta  of  anthrm- 
citc  nnd  i«cmi-anthracitc  coal  urt.>  subjcci  to  rulfA  ttml  rvKuliitiona  of  individual  carrieni. 

By  incorporating]:  the  provisions  reproduced  in  Figure  S 
in  the  Exceptions  to  Official  Classification,  the  Hocking 
Valley  Railroad  j^rovides  a  basis  for  ccmiputing  rates  on 
carload  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  moving  between 
any  two  stations  on  that  line.  (See  Item  35,  page  7,  of 
Exceptions  to  Oilicial  Classification.) 

Exception : 


Coal,    Anthracite,    C.    L,,    miiiimuii''     ^O^r  <»f  Otli 
wei'^l.t    i'».nn()l!:s I  Class 


Rot  ween  all  II. 
\  .H.R.  stations 


liciiit  '»  I  ?■  •  ii>  ..-• '.  »J.  !i  fr'-rn  '^i*^  l-'xivpti'iii-  tn  Oll'ii-'il  fLisMifi-atiiin  pTovidt»*  thn  ratine 
mill  r-.'  :'  •  :  -  :  .  :ii  -i  »  '  I'/  »..■'  -ii:il"'l  <*>.  »:»  t^«*  <»fll.-i  «1  cluriin  of  liKiirif  S  and  fixen 
f|,"  Ji   -:-  ■..     ;.  -r;. 

In  tliis  way,  the*  rate  to  apply  on  a  shipment  niovinp 
between  any  two  stations  on  the  Hocking  Valley  Rail- 
road is  nia(l<»  SO  per  cent  of  the  sixth-class  rate.  Assume 
that  tlir  sral<'  of  rntes  shown  on  page  85  applies  from 
station  '':V'  to  station  "B." 
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The  sixth-class  rate  in  this  scale  is  33  ]/^  cents.  The  rate 
to  apply  on  a  shipment  of  anthracite  coal  moving  from 
station  "A"  to  station  "B"  is  therefore  80  per  cent  of 
33 1^  cents,  or  27  cents. 

This  method  of  publishing  exceptions  is  frequently 
used  by  the  Central  Freight  Association,  for  in  one 
small  item  it  is  possible  to  establish  special  rates  between 
a  large  number  of  stations. 

Common  earthenware  and  stoneware  when  packed  in 
barrels,  boxes,  or  crates  is  rated  fourth  class  in  the 
Official  Classification,  as  shown  in  Figure  10.  (See 
Items  21  and  22,  page  129,  LaSalle  Consolidated  Freight 
Classification.! 

Classification : 


ARTICLES 

RATINGS 

Oidil 

SMBtra 

W«ln 

POTTERY: 
Earthenware  or  stoneware : 
Common  brown  or  gray  Jugware, 
consisting    of    Bowls,    Chum 
Bodies,   Crocks,   Jars,   Jugs, 
Pans,  Pitchers  or  Pots: 
Packed  in  barrels,  boxes  or  crates, 

In  packages  named,  or  packed 
in    excelsior,    hay,    straw    or 
similar  packing  material,  C.  L., 
min.  vd,  24,000  lbs.,  subject  to 
Rule  34 

4 
5 

4 
6 

4 

B 

Figure  10.  In  this  reproduction  from  the  Official  Classification,  you  will  note  that 
earthenware  or  stoneware,  when  packed  as  indicated,  is  rated  fourth-class  in  Official 
Territoiy.     Refer  to  Figure  11  and  you  will  find  an  exception  to  this  ruling. 

Under  the  general  rules  of  the  classifications,  the  carriers 
would  ordinarily  refuse  to  accept  shipments  of  these 
articles  unless  packed.  Roads  in  Central  Freight  Asso- 
ciation Territory  (see  map  2  of  Atlas  of  Traffic  Maps) 
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are  willing  to  accept,  under  special  provisions,  Bhipmenta 
of  this  character  when  loose,  and  therefore  publish  an 
exception  as  shown  ia  Figure  11.     (See  Item  55,  page  8, 
Exceptions  to  Official  Classification.) 
Exception: 

Crockery  and  Stoneware,  loose,  in  less 
carload  ijuantities,  will  be  accepted 
under  the  follonrng  conditione  only 
iBt — Shipments  must  be  carefully 
and  safely  loaded  so  aa  to  prevent 
breakage,  and  shippera  must  exe- 
cute release  to  the  carriers  for  anj 
and    all    dama^,    except    that 

IrtCliu. 

Territory  A 

2nd.— Number  and  articles  mu»t  be 

lOO-lVuoniars. 
62 — 1  gallon  pans. 

3rd.— DeUvery  to  the  carriers  will 
bo  considered  as  acceptance  by 
shippers   that   these   terms    are 
wholly  agreed  to. 

And  carriers  will  not  accept  ship- 
ments   billed     as     "I     lot     of 
crockery,"  or  "1  lot  of  earthen- 
ware" or  any  other  such  lerniH, 

L 

MguM  11.    Under  Uil»  exception  to  the  ruling  .himn  in  Firi"  10,  ludi  in  the  Centrd 
FreishI  AaaodatioD  will  accept  euthcnwsre  and  •tcmewBre  when  ihipiial  looK. 

The  carriers  in  Territory  A  have  agreed  to  do  this  on 
iraffic  moving  \ia  their  lines,  but  in  return  they  require 
he  shipper  to  load  his  own  freight,  to  release  the  carrier 
rem  liability  for  damage  {except  when  caused  by  a 

wreck),  and  to  pay  charges  on  the  basis  of  the  firstrclaae 

rate  instead  of  the  fourth  class. 

In  Southern  Classification  Territory              ^ 
In  the  next  item,  the  Southern  Classification  providei 
a,  Class  D  rating  (shown  in  Figure  12)  for  carload  ship- 
ments of  cottonseed,  but  this  ratuig  may  not  be  appliet 
on  less  than  30,000  pounds,  for  that  is  the  minimum 
weight  named.     (See  Item  21,  page  137,  LaSalle  Claefii- 
Qcation.) 
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Clasdficatton : 


ARTICLBS 

RATINGS 

QUI 

3 
6 

6 
D 

W«ln 

3 
A 

SEEDS: 
Cotton: 
In  bags,  barrels  or  boxes,  L.  C.  L. . 
In  paclutges  or  in  bulk,  C.  L.,  min. 
wt.  30,000  lbs 

Figure  12.  This  item  from  tlie  Southern  ClaMification  provide«~a  Clan  D  rating  for 
carload  thtpmentt  of  cottooieed  in  carload  lots  and  establishes  a  tninitnum  weight  of 
30,000  pounds.    Note  the  esceptiaa  in  Figure  13. 

In  the  Exception  to  Southern  Classification,  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  Railroad  has  incorporated  the  item  shown  in 
Figure  13.  (See  Note  4,  page  6,  Exceptions  to  Southern 
Classification.) 

osccoption : 


Handling  Remnants  Shipments  of  Cotton  Seed 

At  the  close  of  each  season,  remnant  shipments  of  cotton  seed  will 
be  handled  to  points  at  which  there  are  cotton  seed  oil  mills,  at  the 
carload  rate,  actual  weight,  except  that  not  more  than  one  renmant 
will  be  handled  from  the  same  shipper  and  point  of  origin  to  the  same 
consignee  and  destination  at  the  carload  rate. 

Remnant  shipments  of  cotton  seed  of  10,000  pounds  or  less  must 
be  packed  or  in  bags;  shipments  of  over  10,000  pounds  may  be  shipped 
loose  but  must  be  loaded  by  shipper  and  unloaded  by  consignee. 


Figure  13.  Here  we  find  that  in  the  Southern  Classification,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
railroad,  will,  under  certain  conditions,  accept  shipments  of  cotton  seed  weighing  less 
than  the  minimum  established  in  Figure  12, — at  C.  L.  rates. 

The  purpose  of  this  item  is  to  enable  shippers  in  the 
territory  which  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  serves  to 
"clean  up"  at  the  end  of  the  season  by  shipping  at  the 
carload  rate  such  small  quantities  of  seed  as  might  be 
left  over.  The  minimum  weight  is  disregarded  on  only 
one  such  "renmant"  shipment  from  one  shipper  and 
point  of  origin  to  one  consignee  and  destination. 

Under  Southern  Classification,  a  second-class  rating 
is  provided  for  new  wooden  meat  shipping  refrigerator 
boxes  and  a  fourth-class  for  old  boxes  of  this  descrip- 
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tion  as  is  shown  in  Figure  14  below  (see  Item  9,  page  50, 
LaSalle  Freight  Classification). 

Classification : 


ARTICLES 

RATINGS 

Mcbl 
3 

3 

Si«kn|Walm 

BOXER: 
Meat  Shipping  Refrigerator,  wooden : 

New,  loose  or  in  packages 

Old.  loose  or  in  packaces 

2 
4 

2 
4 

Figure  14.  Refrigerator  bozet  used  in  shipping  meat  products  are  used  over  and  over 
again.  While  the  Southern  Classification  authorizes  a  second-class  rating  on  new 
boxes  and  a  fourth-class  on  old.  the  exception  cited  in  Figure  15  authorises  the  free 
return  of  used  boxes  to  original  point  of  shipment. 

These  boxes  can  be  used  a  number  of  times  but  if  no 
special  provisions  wore  made  for  their  return  the  cost  of 
returning  them  to  the  original  point  of  shipment  would 
add  materially  to  the  expense  of  using  such  boxes.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  provide  for  the  free  return  of  these 
articles  there  is  incorporated  in  the  Exceptions  to  South- 
em  Classification  an  item  such  as  reproduced  in  Figure 
15.  (See  Note  6,  page  7,  Exceptions  to  Southern  Clas- 
sification.) 

Exception : 


RETURNED  MEAT  BOXES,  HOOKS,  ETC. 

lief riecra tor  l)arrpls,  boxos,  fralvanizcd  iron  pans,  f^alvanizdi  iron 
tanks,  ii'C  cones,  hooks,  nieal.  sticks,  racks  and  btills,  used  iu  the 
carriage  of  meat  or  packing  house  pn.»hi('ts  in  refrigerator  ears;  the 
ratf'S  include  return  trans] Kjrt  at  ion  via  same  line  over  which  originally 
shipiMid. 


Figure  15.  This  exception  to  Southern  Classification  saves  shipper  thousands  of 
dollars  each  year  because  it  authurizes  the  free  return  of  W9oden  refrigerator  boxes 
used  in  shippmg  meat  products  which  as  we  have  seen  in  Figure  14  take  a  fourth-class 
rating. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  excerpt  from  the  Exception 
to  Classification  provides  for  the  free  return  movement 
of  various  articles  used  in  connection  with  the  transpor- 
tation of  meats  in  refrigerator  cars  and  further,  that  in 
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order  to  secure  this  free  return  the  articles  must  be 
sent  back  over  the  same  line  via  which  they  were  origi- 
nally shipped. 

In  Western  Classification  Territory 

In  the  excerpt  of  Western  Classification  shown  as 
Figure  16,  crackers  and  cakes  in  less-than-carload 
quantities  are  given  a  first-class,  second-class,  or  third- 
class  rating,  depending  on  the  manner  in  which  the  ship- 
ment is  packed.  These  ratings,  as  is  usual  with  less- 
than-carload  ratings,  are  not  predicated  on  a  shipment 
of  any  specified  weight.  (Item  19,  page  41,  LaSalle 
Classification.) 

The  item  reproduced  in  Figure  17  appears  in  the 
exceptions  which  apply  in  Western  Territory.  (Item  50, 
page  9,  Exceptions  to  Western  Classification.) 

A  third-class  rate  is  thus  made  to  apply  on  crackers 
and  cakes  packed  in  any  of  the  ways  specified,  each 
single  shipment  to  be  charged  on  a  weight  of  not  less 
than  5,000  pounds.  This  is  not  a  carload  minimum 
weight,  but  is  similar,  in  that  it  is  the  least  weight  in 
connection  with  which  the  provisions  in  the  item  may 
be  taken  advantage  of.  On  smaller  shipments  the  less- 
than-carload  ratings  provided  in  the  Classification  prop- 
erly apply  unless  5,000  pounds  at  third  class  results  in  a 
lower  charge.  Figure  18  shows  that  in  the  Western 
Classification  both  broom  handles  and  mop  handles  are 
accorded  a  Class  A  rating  in  carload  lots  and  that  each  is 
subject  to  a  minimum  weight  of  36,000  pounds;  whereas 
tent  pins,  with  a  minimum  weight  of  24,000  pounds,  are 
assigned  to  third  class.  (Item  2,  page  91 ;  Items  15,  16, 
page  115,  and  Item  10,  page  147,  of  LaSalle  Classi- 
fication.) As  these  articles  are  listed  under  separate  items 
in  the  Classification  they  could  not  be  shipped  as  a  mixed 
carload,  but  by  the  use  of  the  excerpt  from  the  classifica- 
tion exceptions  shown  in  Figure  19  a  carload  mixture  is 
authorized. 


RATINGS 

ARTICLES 

Otal 

s^ 

f-tn 

Biscuits,    Bread,    CaJces,    Crackers, 

Matzos,  Pretzels  or  Toast,  N.O. 

I^.N.; 

In  cartons  in  crates,  L.  C.  L 

2 

1 

2 

In  fibre  or  metal  cans  with  glass 

fronts,   glass   protected  by   cor- 

rugated fibreboard  or  wood,  or 

without  glass  fronts,  in  crates, 

L.  C.  L 

2 

4 

2 

In  fibre  or  metal  cans  with  or  with- 

out glass  fronts,  in  shipping  racks, 

L-C.L 

2 

4 

2 

In   shipping  baskets  with  basket 

work  covers,  L.  C.  L 

1 

2 

1 

In    shipping    baskets    with    sohd 

wooden  covers,  L.  C  L 

1 

3 

2 

In  wheeled   carriers,   wood,  fibre- 

board   and   iron   or   steel   com- 

bined,   locked    or    sealed    with 

metal  seals,  L.  C.  L 

2 

4 

3 

In  barrels  or  boxes,  L.  C.  L 

2 

4 

3 

In   packages   named,    in   fibre   or 

metal  cans  with  or  without  glass 

fronts,  loose,  or  in  wrapped  car- 

tons loaded  in  ends  of  box  cars 

and  securely  braced  across  car, 

C.  L.,  min.  wt.  20,000  lbs.,  sub- 

ject to  Rule  34 

4 

5 

4 

Crackers,  in  Minimum  Lots  o(  6,000  Pounds: 

Crackers,  Cakea,  Fruit  Biacuita,  packed  in  paper 
cartons,  pulpboard  cases,  or  in  boxes,  barrels, 
cratea,  fibre  or  metal  cans  or  in  baskets  in  straight 
or  mixed  lots,  loaded  at  end  of  box  cars,  securely 
held  in  place  by  crating  or  slats  across  cojb, 
minimum  lots  o(  5,000  pounds. 


FEsure  17.    The  SM 
proviAlou  la  thia  sec 


ceplit 


Classificatioii: 


ARTICLES 

RATINGS 

(MkU 

**" 

ih*. 

HANDLES: 

Broomi  wooden: 

In  bundles,  L.  C.  L 

3 

4 

3 

In  boxes  or  crates,  L.  C.  L 

3 

4 

4 

Loose  or  in  packages,  C.  L.,  min. 

wt.  36,000  lbs 

5 

6 

A 

Mop  Parts : 

Handles,  wooden: 

In  bundles,  L.  C.  L 

3 

3 

3 

In  boxes  or  crates^  L.  C.  L 

3 

3 

4 

Loose  or  in  packages,   C.   L., 

« 

min.  wt.  36,000  lbs 

5 

6 

A 

Tents  and  Tent  Pins  (Tent  Stakes), 

wooden,  Tent  Slides  (Tent  Keys), 

wooden,    or   Tent   Poles,   wooden. 

loose  or  in  packages  as  provided  for 

straight    carload    shipments,    mixed 

C.  L.,  min.  wt.  24,000  lbs.,  subject 

to  Rule  34 

3 

3 

3 

Flcore  18.  Under  Western  Clanification  broom  and  mop  handles  take  a  Class  A 
rating  with  a  36,000  pounds  minimiun,  while  tent  pins  tidce  third-class  with  24.000 
pounds  as  minimum  subject  to  certain  conditions.  The  exception  shown  in  Figure  19 
assigns  a  different  rating  to  these  articles,  whether  in  straii^t  or  mixed  carload  ship- 


The  item  reproduced  in  Figure  19  is  also  taken  from 
an  exception  sheet  applying  in  the  territory  governed  by 
the  Western  Classification.  (Item  105,  page  10,  Excep- 
tions to  Western  Classification.) 

Exception: 


Handles: 

Broom  and  Mop  Handles,  in  the 
white,  in  straight  or  mixed  car- 
loads, or  in  mixed  carloads  with 
not  to  exceed  12,000  pounds  of 
Tent  Pins;  minimum  weight 
36,000  pounds. 


Fisure  19.  In  this  ezceptioo  a  Class  D  rating  is  made  to  as>ply  on  a  cmrUt^dof^^M 
mop  or  broom  handles  in  stndght  to  mixed  carloads  or  on  a  mixed  carload  of  braom 
**mw^Mmm^  flBop  handlts  and  tent  j>ins. 
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Figure  19  which  is  a  reproduction  from  an  exception 
6heet  of  the  Western  Classification  shows  not  only  how 
an  exception  may  give  an  article  a  rating  different  from 
that  named  in  the  classification  but  also  how  provision 
for  a  mixed  carload  of  articles  may  be  made.  In  the 
classification  both  broom  handles  and  mop  handles,  car- 
load, take  a  Class  A  rating  while  the  exception  gives 
them  a  Class  D  rating,  and  also  provides  that  they  w^ill 
take  this  rating  in  mixed  carloads  or  when  mixed  with 
tent  pins. 

In  this  item  a  Class  D  rating  is  provided  to  apply  on  a 
carload  of  broom  handles  alone  or  mop  handles  alone ;  on 
a  carload  made  up  of  both  broom  handles  and  mop 
handles;  or  on  a  carload  made  up  of  broom  handles,  mop 
handles,  and  tent  pins. 

These  reproductions  reflect  only  a  verj-  few  of  the 
almost  innumerable  deviations  from  the  classification 
ratings  and  rules  that  are  carried  in  exception  sheets  and 
rules  circulars  of  the  carriers. 

What  an  Exception  or  Special  Provision  May  Cover. — 
An  exception  or  special  provision  may  cover  the  move- 
ment of  one  article  or  commodity  from  one*  point  to 
another,  or  it  may  cover  the  movement  of  a  number  of 
articles  or  commodities  from  a  number  of  points  to  a 
number  of  other  points.  It  maj'  consist  of  only  a  change 
in  a  rating,  in  the  mininmm  weight  applicable,  in  the 
packing  requirc^iients,  or  in  any  requirement  of  the 
classification,  or  it  may  apply  to  any  combination  or  all 
of  these  different  phases.  It  may  be  some  nile  or  regu- 
lation not  provided  for  in  the  classification.  It  may 
apply  in  any  or  all  particulars  between  only  two  points, 
or  over  a  large  territory.  In  short,  an  exception  may  be 
is.*?ur(l  whcnt'ver  a  carrier  (Ichmiis  it  advisable  to  prescribe 
special  conditions  for  the  movement  of  particular  traffic 
different  from,  or  supplemental  to,  those  given  in  the 
classification,  which  would  otherwise  govern. 
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Application  of  Exceptions. — ^As  is  reflected  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  the  appUcation  of  an  exception  or 
special  rule  is  not  usually  as  broad  as  that  of  the  clas- 
sification; and  as  a  rule  an  exception  or  special  provision 
takes  precedence  over  the  classification,  but  only  when 
so  specified  and  only  to  the  extent  authorized  by  the  tariff 
under  which  the  shipment  moves. 

In  other  words,  if  the  tariff  naming  the  rate  provides 
on  either  its  title  page  or  within  itself  that  it  is  subject 
to  or  governed  by  a  particular  exception  sheet  or  rules 
circular,  then  an  exception  or  rule  that  may  be  provided 
in  the  governing  publication  will  apply,  but  is  subject  to 
any  restrictions  that  the  rate  tariff  may  place  upon  its 
application. 

To  make  the  foregoing  clearer,  assume  that  the  title 
page  of  the  tariff  naming  the  rate  applicable  bears  the 
notation,  "Governed  by  Official  Classification  No.  100." 
In  such  a  case  no  exception  to  the  classification  would 
apply,  as  no  exception  is  referred  to  by  the  rate  tariff. 
But  now  assume  that  the  notation  reads  "Governed  by 
Official  Classification  No.  100  and  by  Exceptions  thereto." 
In  this  case  the  exceptions  would  take  precedence  over 
the  classification.  Now,  assume  that  the  notation  reads 
"Governed,  except  as  otherwise  provided  herein,  by 
Official  Classification  No.  100."  In  this  case  any  excep- 
tion carried  in  the  rate  tariff  would  take  precedence  over 
the  classification,  but  any  exception  carried  in  a  publica- 
tion other  than  the  rate  tariff,  would  have  no  effect. 
And,  lastly,  assume  that  the  notation  reads  "Governed, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  herein,  by  Official  Classi- 
fication No.  100  and  by  Exceptions  thereto."  In  this 
instance  any  exception  provided  \\dthin  the  tariff  would 
take  precedence  over  any  exception  provided  in  the 
exceptions  to  the  classification.  If  there  was  no  excep- 
tion in  the  tariff  itself,  any  exception  provided  in  the 
exceptions  to  the  classification  would  take  precedence 
over  the  Official  Classification.    Of  course,  if  there  was 
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no   exception   carried  in   the  tariff  or  in  the  exception 
sheets,  the  Official  Classification  itself  would  govern. 

Territorial  Exceptions. — ^As  it  has  been  developed  that 
exceptions  are  carried  in  three  different  kinds  of  publica- 
tions, namely,  rate  tariffs,  individual  line  and  agency 
exception  sheets,  and  rules  circulars,  we  shall  outline 
briefly  the  application  of  exceptions  in  relation  to  the 
three  main  interstate  classifications. 

Emphasis,  however,  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the 
following  discussion,  having  reference  to  what  may  be 
called  territorial  exception  sheets  and  rules  circulars,  are 
but  outlines,  and  that  there  are  a  great  many  instances 
where  variations  exist.  It  is  again  stressed  that  an 
exception  sheet  or  rules  circular  applies  only  when  so 
specified,  by  and  to  the  extent  indicated  by  the  rate 
tariff  under  which  the  shipment  moves. 

Exceptions  to  Official  Classification. — ^With  the  excep- 
tion of  those  carried  in  a  publication  issued  by  the 
Central  Freight  Tariff  Bureau,  virtually  all  classification 
exceptions  and  special  rules  applying  within  Official 
Classification  Territory  are  shown  in  the  individual  issues 
of  the  various  lines  operating  in  that  territorj-. 

The  publication  of  the  Central  Freight  Tariff  Bureau 
referred  to  is  commonly  known  as  ''Exceptions  to  Official 
Classification.''     Its  title  page  is  reproduced  in  Figure  20. 

From  the  title  carried  by  this  issue,  it  might  easily  be 
inferred  that  it  is  applicable  to  the  entire  Official  Classi- 
fication Territory;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  as  it  applies 
principally  from  points  in  territories  described  therein, 
mainly  the  Central  Freight  Association  Territorj',  and 
part  of  the  Trunk  Line  Association  Territory,  and  from 
points  in  C.  F.  A.  Territory  to  ccTtaiii  points  in  Canada: 
but  as  in  the  case  of  all  such  publications,  its  application  is 
restricted  to  tariffs  that  arc  made  subject  to  it.  This 
will  be  seen  by  reading  the  facsimile  title  page  shown. 

While  this  exception  sheet  does  not  apply  over  the 
entire  Oflicial  Classification  Territory,  a  great  many  lines 
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Figure  20.  Here  is  a  reproduction  of  the  cover  page  of  the  carriers  authorized  publi- 
cation  known  as  Exceptions  to  Official  Classiacation.  The  wording  might  lead  one 
to  believe  that  the  exceptions  contained  in  it  are  applicable  to  the  entire  Official  Classi- 
fication Territory.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  It  has  important  limitations  which 
are  outlined  in  the  text. 
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perating  in  that  territory  are  parties  to  the  issue,  j 
lany  tariffs  are  made  subject  to  it. 

Exceptions  to  Southern  Ciflssi/fcad'on.— Exceptions  to 
he  Southern  Classification  were  formerly  included  as  a 
'  section  of  that  classification,  but  since  the  consolidation 
of  the  three  major  classifications,  the  exceptions  have 
been  issued  in  a  separately  published  schedule  entitled 
"Exceptions  to  Southern  Classification,''  which  is  issi 
by  an  agent  representing  all  carriers  who  are  parties 
the  issue. 

In  addition  to  the  exceptions  made  by  the  carrii 
themselves,  a  number  of  the  individual  states  require 
exceptions  that  apply  on  trafiic  moving  within  the 
respective  state. 

From  the  title  page  reproduced  in  Figure  21,  it  will 
noticed  that  the  exceptions  apply  only  where  frei| 
tariffs  specifically  state  that  the  rates  contained  tht 
are  governed  by  the  exceptions. 

Exceptions  to  Western  Classification. — Exceptions  I 
the  Western  Classification  are  published  for  the  most  part 
by  various  freight  committees  of  the  carriers,  and  are 
largely  regional  in  their  apphcation.  The  principal 
agency  issues  are  those  of  the  Western  Freight  Tariff 
Bureau,  the  Southwestern  Lines  Tariff  Bureau,  and  the 
Pacific  Freight  Tariff  Bureau. 

There  are  two  issues  published  by  the  Western  Freight 
Tariff  Bureau,  one  known  as  Circular  1  Series  and  the 
other  as  Circular  17  Series.  A  reproduction  of  the  title 
page  of  Circular  1  Series  is  shown  as  Figure  22.  These  two 
publications  apply  mainly  within  the  Western  Trunk 
Line  Territory'  on  interstate  traffic,  and  in  addition  upon 
state  traffic  of  several  of  the  states  lying  within  thi  '" 
territory. 

The  Southwestern  Lines's  issues  are  in  three  seriat 
namely,    Southwestern   Lines  Classification  Exceptio 
and  Rules  Circular  1,  2,  and  3. 
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Figure  21.  The  reproduction  of  this  title  page  conveys  an  accurate  conception  of  the 
general  appearance  of  the  publication  known  as  Exceptions  No.  1  to  Southern  Classi- 
ficatioo.     It  ai>plies  in  Southern  Classification  Territory. 
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Southwestern  Lines's  Classification  Exceptions  and 
Rules  Circular. — ^By  reference  to  the  title  page  of  South- 
western lines's  Classification  Exceptions  and  Rules 
Circular  No.  1  Series,  which  is  reproduced  in  Figure  23, 
it  will  be  observed  that  this  schedule  applies  on  traffic 
originating  at  or  destined  to  points  in  Louisiana  or  Texas, 
and  also  includes  traffic  originating  at  or  destined  to 
Texarkana,  Ark.-Tex.  Series  No.  2  applies  on  traffic 
originating  at  or  destined  to  points  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Missouri,  and  Oklahoma.  Series  No.  3  governs  on 
traffic  originating  at  or  destined  to  points  in  Oklahoma. 

The  applications  just  given  are  but  groupings  or  out- 
lines; and  in  order  to  ascertain  which  schedule  would 
apply  on  a  given  movement,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  tariff  governing,  as  each  of  the  schedules 
carry  the  same  notation  as  sho\\ii  on  the  title  page  of 
No.  1  Series,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  reads  "Govern- 
ing traffic  originating  at  or  destined  to  points  in  *  *  * 
and  moving  under  tariffs  which  are  specifically  made 
subject  hereto/' 

The  Pacific  Freight  Tariff  Bureau  issue  is  designated 
as  "Exception  Sheet  No.  1,"  and  applies  principally  on 
traffic  moving  from  and  to  points  in  the  territorj'; 
roughly,  from  Denver,  Colo.,  on  the  east  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  west. 

In  addition  to  its  interstate  application,  this  issue 
applies  quite  generally  on  CaUfornia  and  Arizona  intra- 
state traffic,  but  like  all  exception  sheets  and  rules 
circulars,  it  applies  only  on  traffic  covered  by  tariffs  that 
make  reference  to  it  specifically. 

In  addition  to  these  so-called  "agency  exception 
sheets''  previously  referred  to,  the  freight  tariffs  issued 
by  the  Transcontinental  Freight  Bureau,  which  are 
governed  by  the  Western  Classification  and  apply  on 
transcontinental  traffic,  carry  within  themselves  numer- 
ous exceptions  to  the  Western  Classification,  as  do  the 
individual  publications  of  some  of  the  lines  which  are 
parties  to  that  classification. 
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Pisure  22.  lUuttrating  the  appearance  of  the  title  page  of  the  Exception  Sheet  issued  ty 
the  Western  Freight  Traffic  Bureau  which  ai>plies  on  all  shipments  within  certain  parts  cS 
Wastarn  riaasification  Territory. 
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RULES   AND   CONDITIONS 
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Classification  Exceptions  Summary. — ^Before  summariz- 
ing the  foregoing  discussion  of  special  provisions  and 
classification  exceptions,  the  reader  should  understand 
that  ordinarily  these  two  terms  mean  the  same  thing  and 
are  often  used  interchangeably.  Technically,  there  may 
be  a  difference,  but  the  distinction  is  so  finely  drawn  that 
in  practice  it  is  usually  ignored. 

While  exceptions  are  of  great  importance  in  ascertain- 
ing the  proper  transportation  charge  and  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  shippers  and  carriers,  there  are  no  broad 
principles  underlying  them  such  as  there  are  in  connection 
with  the  classification  of  freight.  They  are,  largely, 
special  provisions  made  to  meet  unusual  or  local  condi- 
tions, are  restricted  in  their  application,  and  can  be  used 
only  on  traffic  governed  by  a  particular  tariff  that  specifi- 
cally makes  reference  to  them.  They  are,  in  fact,  just  a 
mass  of  details,  one  unit  of  which  will  apply  in  one 
instance  and  be  of  no  effect  in  the  next. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  an  exception  that  will  apply 
in  connection  with  a  given  shipment  or  movement,  must 
be  ascertained  in  the  light  of  all  the  conditions  surround- 
ing the  particular  shipment  or  movement. 

It  is  because  painstaking  attention  to  details  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  an  exception  will  apply  in  a 
specific  instance  is  usually  required,  that  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  conclude  that  none  apphes,  or  rather,  to  take 
a  chance  that  none  applies  and  let  it  go  at  that.  It  is 
frequently  difficult  to  find  an  exception  and  usually  easy 
to  overlook  it,  but  an  exception  or  special  rule,  when  it 
does  apply,  is  of  importance;  and  the  effort  and  time 
required  to  make  sure  of  one's  ground  is  usually  more  than 
paid  for  in  the  monetary  saving  or  the  benefits  accruing 
thru  the  utilization  of  a  privilege  granted. 

There  is  possibly  no  angle  of  classification  work  that 
will  indicate  more  quickly  whether  or  not  a  man  is  thoro 
in  his  work,  than  will  his  handling  of  the  classification 
exceptions.    The  better  type  of  traffic  employe  always 
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devotes  to  this  subject  the  full  measure  of  his  best  effort, 
which  its  importance  justifies. 

As  exception  sheets  and  rules  circulars  must  be  applied 
as  directed  by  the  tariff  covering  a  specific  movement ,  it 
will  be  well  for  the  reader  to  remember  the  importance 
of  classification  exceptions  when  using  the  rate  tariffs 
that  will  be  furnished  later  in  this  course. 


Gist  of  Chapter  IX 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  test  your  understanding  of 
the  application  of  some  of  these  exceptions,  jast  as  you 
will  have  to  do  in  your  everyday  work.  First  find  what 
the  Classification  provides,  and  then  find  the  item  in  the 
Exceptions  which  changes  these  provisions.  Do  not 
overlook  the  limitations  of  the  t<^rritories  in  which 
each  of  the  exceptions  applies;  these  are  in  no  way  less 
important  than  the  provision  itself. 


APPLICATION  OF  EXCEPTIONS  TO  OFFICIAL  CLASSIFICATION 

1.     Change  in  Packing  Provisions 

In  what  way  does  Item  145,  on  page  9,  Exceptions  to 
Ofliciiil  Classification,  alter  the  Official  Classificatit)n 
packing  requirements  and  ratings  applying  on  fresh 
tonuitoes  shipped  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  Harrisburg, 
Pa.? 

J.     Rating  Reduced 

How  great  a  reduction  from  the  regular  classification 
basis  d()(»s  Item  10,  on  i)age  7,  of  Exceptions  to  Ofiicial 
CltOssificatioii  provide  for  a  carload  of  crinkled  paper 
bags  shipped  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  Mont^al,  Que.? 
On  what  minuimm  weight  does  this  special  rating  apply? 
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APPUCATION  OF  EXCEPTIONS  TO  SOUTHERN  CLASSIFICATION 

S.    Farm  Equipment,  Mixed  Carloads 

What  special  provision  is  made  in  Southeastern  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Territory  for  a  mixed  carload  of  various 
kinds  of  farm  equipment?  How  does  the  minimum  weight 
and  the  rating  compare  with  the  minimum  weights  and 
the  ratings  provided  in  the  Southern  Classification  for 
the  separate  articles? 

4.    Returned  Carriers 

The  Southern  Classification  provides  a  sixth-class,  any- 
quantity  rating  for  old  (used)  iron  barrels,  such  as  the 
galvanized  iron  refrigerator  barrels  in  which  poultry  is 
shipped  in  refrigerator  cars.  On  what  basis  does  the 
Southern  Railway  agree  to  handle  the  return  movement 
of  these  barrels  when  the  tariff  refers  to  "Note  6?" 


APPLICATION  OF  EXCEPTIONS  TO  WESTERN  CLASSIFICATION 

5.    Movement  of  Household  Goods 

A  family  living  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  moves  to  Wister, 
Okla.  They  pack  their  household  goods  as  required  by 
Note  3,  page  94,  LaSalle  Consolidated  Classification 
No.  1,  and  ship  them  from  Little  Rock  to  Wister  as  a 
carload.  The  total  weight  is  10,000  pounds,  and  the 
value  of  each  article  is  declared  as  20  cents  per  pound. 
Using,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  the  class-rate  scale 
shown  on  page  85,  in  which  the  third-class  rate  is  67 
cents,  and  the  Class  D  rate  is  25  cents,  what  would  it 
cost  the  shipper  if  the  application  of  the  special  provision 
in  Exceptions  to  Western  Classification  was  overlooked? 

6.     Mixed  Carload  Permitted 

The  owner  of  a  sheep  ranch  ships  17,000  pounds  of 
wool  in  the  grease,  and  8,000  pounds  of  angora  goat  hair 
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(mohair)  from  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  to  Coimcil  Blu£F8|  Iowa, 
in  a  36-foot  car.  The  entire  shipment  is  packed  in  bags. 
The  Classification  makes  no  provision  for  a  mixed  carload 
of  these  two  commodities.  Again,  using  the  rate  scale  on 
page  85,  how  much  less  would  the  freight  charges  on 
this  shipment  be  by  reason  of  the  application  of  Item  255 
Exceptions  to  Western  Classification,  than  if  no  exception 
had  been  published? 


PART  n 

Interpretation  of  Classification  Rules 


Chapter  X 
INTERPRETATION  OF  CLASSIFICATION  RULES 

Any  organization  that  does  a  large  volume  of  business, 
that  employs  many  men,  or  that  has  transactions  with 
many  persons,  finds  it  necessary  to  prescribe  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  its  business. 

Such  rules  are  necessary  in  order  that  the  relationship 
existing  between  the  organization  and  its  customers  may 
be  clearly  defined  and  understood,  as  well  as  that  the 
employes  of  the  organization  may  know  what  their  duties 
are  and  how  to  perform  them;  in  short,  that  a  uniform 
policy  of  operation  may  be  established. 

If  the  establishing  of  rules  is  essential  to  conducting 
the  business  of  one  organization,  which,  no  matter  how 
extensive  its  business,  has  but  a  limited  nimiber  of 
customers,  how  much  more  necessary  becomes  the  pre- 
scribing and  enforcement  of  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the 
coordinated  transportation  business  of  the  entire  country. 

Because  the  ramifications  of  transportation  extend 
into  every  form  of  commercial  activity,  and  because  the 
transportation  companies — and  by  transportation  com- 
panies is  meant  the  railroad  and  steamship  lines — 
occupy  a  peculiar  relationship  to  the  public  inasmuch 
as  they  are  privately  owned  and  operated  but  perform 
a  public  function,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
conditions  under  which  they  sell  transportation  may 
be  known  to  all  who  use  their  services. 

It  is  thus  to  define  the  general  relationship  of  the 
transportation  companies  to  their  patrons,  and  to  set 
forth  under  what  conditions  carriers  sell  the  service  of 
transportation,  that  the  general  rules  of  the  freight 
classification  are  made  and  published. 
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More  specifically,  these  general  rules  are  provisions 
made  to  reduce  the  risk  to  the  carriers  thru  prescribing 
adequate  packing  requirements  and  methods  of  ship- 
ment; to  prevent  abuse  of  the  carriers'  equipment  and 
facilities;  to  reciuire  proper  description  of  shipnents: 
to  define  the  meamngs  of  ceri:ain  terms  used  elsewhere  in 
the  c^is&ilication;  to  set  forth  certain  rights  and  oriWla^es 
of  both  carriers  and  shippers;  to,  in  so  far  as  inay  be, 
clarify  and  pro\ide  authoritative  determination  of 
situations  frequently  arising  and  easily  subject  to  dispute; 
to  conser\e  the  carriers'  re\'enue  and  to  insure  protection 
and  impartial  service  to  all  shippers, 

WhUf  .nany  individual  items  in  the  body  of  the  classd-] 
^cation  carry  specific  regulations  which  apply  only  in 
connection  with  the  articles  in  those  items,  the  general 
rules  are  applicable  to  all  commodities  and  all  ship- 
ments unless  there  are  specific  ex'^eptions  elsewhere  made. 

In  accordance  with  the  requbements  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  general  rules  are  grouped 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  classification.  Further,  these 
rules  are  carefully  indexed  and  extensively  cross-indexed 
as  an  aid  in  locating  the  rules  applicable  to  a  given 
subject  or  situation,  such  as  the  minimum  charge, 
articles  not  accepted  for  transportation  by  freight, 
freight  in  excess  of  full  carloads,  etc. 

The  importance  of  these  general  provisions  to  bothl 
shippers  and  carriers  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  An 
increase  or  decrease  in  a  rate  applying  between  tw, 
points  affects  only  those  persons  who  are  concerned  with_ 
traffic  moving  between  those  two  points.  A  changei 
in  rating  affects  tlie  transportation  charge  only  on  thaJ 
article  assigned  that  rating,  but  a  change  in  the  general 
rule  for  marking  freight  may  affect  all  shippers  and 
receivers  of  freight.  It  is  thus  evident  that  on  account 
of  the  broad  application  of  these  rules,  they  are  of  extreme 
importance  to  all  concerned.  Even  tho  the  impor- 
tance of  this  is  clearly  apparent,  the  average  shipper 
and  traffic  employe,  unfortunately,  do  not  give  to  the, 
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classification  rules  the  thoro  study  and  analysis  they  de- 
serve. Many  think,  perhaps,  that  when  the  proper 
rating  to  apply  on  an  article  has  been  ascertained,  the 
main  requirement  of  properly  interpreting  the  classi- 
fication has  been  fullfiUed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
the  proper  interpretation  of  a  rule  may  be  of  primary 
importance,  as  rules  frequently  affect  the  amount  of  the 
transportation  charge  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
does  the  rating. 

Because  a  thoro  knowledge  of  the  general  rules  of  the 
classification,  together  with  their  proper  interpretation, 
is  essential  to  the  study  of  traffic  as  well  as  to  the  solving 
of  everyday  traffic  problems,  the  following  pages  are 
devoted  to  a  demonstration  of  their  appUcation  and 
interpretation. 

Like  a  rating  or  special  regulation  of  the  classification, 
the  general  rules  are  from  time  to  time  changed  to  meet 
altered  conditions.  To  a  very  large  extent,  the  under- 
lying purposes  remain  unchanged.  Consequently  the 
changes  in  the  rules  are  usually  of  a  minor  nature. 

The  following  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
general  rules  in  many  cases  cover  only  those  phases  that 
are  most  commonly  met  in  practical  usage.  To  analyze 
them  in  every  detail  and  under  all  the  various  conditions 
that  might  arise  is  not  desirable  because,  as  already 
stated,  the  rules  are  subject  to  change  and  the  analyses 
are  given  more  as  a  guide  to  their  proper  interpretation 
than  as  a  hard-and-fast  application  to  be  followed 
literally  in  actual  traffic  work.  The  proper  application 
of  a  rule  to  a  situation  as  it  may  arise,  requires  study  and 
a  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
particular  case.  A  change  of  a  few  words  in  a  rule  may 
change  its  entire  application;  therefore,  there  should  be 
no  attempt  to  apply  these  interpretations  to  a  ship- 
ment that  actually  moves,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration all  the  facts  surrounding  the  particular 
shipment  and  having  due  regard  for  the  rules  that  may  be 
currently  in  effect. 
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In  order  to  derive  the  most  benefit  from  the  study  of 
these  mterpretations,  students  should  refer  constantly 
to  the  General  Rules  in  the  LaSalle  Consolidated  Freight 
Classification  No.  1.  This  classification  will  be  referred 
to  in  the  text,  hereafter,  as  the  LaSalle  Classification. 

Before  going  into  the  interpretation  of  each  rule,  it 
will  be  well  to  read  the  rule  in  its  entirety,  and  to  refer 
again  to  the  different  phases  and  sections  as  they  are 
taken  up  and  discussed. 

Rule  1 
BILLS  OF  LADING 
Articles  Classified  Subject  or  Not  Subject  to  Uniform  Bill  of 
lading    Conditions — Insurance    Against    Marine    Risks — 
Rates  Will  Apply  Only  on  Property  Shipped  Subject  to  the 
Conditions  of  Carrier's  Bill  of  Lading. 

Whenever  a  common  carrier  accepts  a  shipment  to  be 
transported  by  rail,  it  makes  a  contract  with  the  shipper 
whereby  it  agrees  to  deliver  the  property  at  a  specified 
destination.  Generally  this  contract  is  incorporated  in  a 
form  known  as  a  bill  of  lading,  upon  which  is  printed 
the  conditions  governing  the  acceptance,  movement,  and 
deUverj'  of  the  shipment. 

Bills  of  lading  are  of  several  kinds;  but  as  they  are 
fully  explained  and  treated  in  detail  later  in  this  course, 
only  those  forma  most  commonly  used  for  the  ordinary 
domestic  shipment  will  be  discussed  at  this  time,  and  then 
only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  enable  the  reader  to 
understand  fully  such  classification  rules  as  make  refer- 
ence to  them. 

The  carriers  in  each  of  the  three  classification  terri- 
tories have  agreed  upon  and  adopted  for  use  on  all  lines 
in  those  territories,  a  bill  of  lading  known  as  the  Uniform 
Domestic  Bill  of  Lading. 

The  Uniform  Domestic  Bill  of  Lading  is  in  turn  divided 
into  two  kinds — (1)  the  Straight  Bill  of  Lading,  (2)  the 
Order  Bill  of  Lading.' 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  principal  differences  on  the 
faces  of  these  two  bills  are  that  the  Straight  Bill  of 
Lading  is  not  negotiable;  that  it  carries  no  notation 
requiring  that  it  be  surrendered  properly  indorsed,  before 
the  property  will  be  delivered;  and  that  a  shipment 
covered  thereby  is  consigned  direct  to  the  consignee. 
While  the  Order  Bill  of  Lading  carries  no  prohibition 
against  its  being  used  as  a  negotiable  document,  it  does 
require  that  the  original  bill  of  lading,  properly  indorsed, 
be  surrendered  before  the  property  will  be  delivered,  and 
the  property  covered  thereby  is  consigned  "Order  of." 
In  both  cases,  the  conditions  of  the  contract  of  shipment 
are  shown  on  the  back  of  the  bill.  The  conditions  of  the 
Uniform  Straight  Bill,  and  those  of  the  Uniform  Order 
Bill  are  identical. 

As  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  a  bill  of  lading 
is  a  contract  entered  into  between  the  owner  of  the 
property  covered  by  the  bill,  and  the  carrier.  If  the 
owner  and  carrier  did  not  make  some  such  contract 
defining  the  rights,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  each, 
the  liability  of  the  carrier  in  case  of  loss,  damage,  or 
delay  to  the  goods  would  be  practically  unlimited.  At 
least,  the  carrier's  liability  would  be  limited  only  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Common  Law,  which  holds  the  carrier 
responsible  for  the  safe  transportation  and  delivery  of 
the  goods  except  when  loss,  damage,  or  delay  is  occasioned 
by  an  "Act  of  God,  public  enemy,  defect  or  vice  in  the 
property,  seiziu'e  by  the  courts,  or  an  act  or  omission  on 
the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  property." 

Naturally,  the  bill  of  lading  conditions  restrict  the 
liability  of  the  carrier  to  a  greater  extent  than  provided 
for  under  the  Common  Law.  As  is  pointed  out  in  the 
section  of  the  course  devoted  to  transportation  law,  it 
is  a  fundamental  principle  of  law  that  a  carrier  cannot 
limit  its  legal  liability  with  regard  to  the  goods  it  accepts 
for  transportation,  unless  it  gives  the  shipper  some  cor- 
responding advantage. 
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Consequently,  virtually  all  freight  rates — ^with  the 
exception  of  those  applying  on  live  stock,  and  in  some 
few  other  instances — are  made  under  the  assumption 
that  shipments  will  be  made  under  the  conditions  of  the 
Uniform  Bill  of  Lading.  If  the  shipper  does  not  elect  to 
release  the  carrier  from  part  of  its  liability  by  executing 
such  a  bill  of  lading,  the  carrier,  when  assuming  such  in- 
creased liability,  will  make  a  higher  charge  than  would 
apply  if  shipment  was  made  under  the  regular  bill  of 
lading. 

Rule  1  (a),  provides  that,  except  as  otherwise  provided, 
all  shipments  made  subject  to  the  provisions  of  either 
the  Official  Classification,  the  Southern  Classification,  or 
the  Western  Classification  will  be  made  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Uniform  Bill  of  Lading.  If  a  shipment  is 
not  made  under  the  Uniform  Bill  of  Lading,  the  rates  as 
named  in  the  given  tariff  will  not  apply,  but  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (d)  and  (e). 

Rule  1  (b),  gives  the  shipper  the  option  of  shipping 
property  under  the  Uniform  Bill  of  Lading  or  under  the 
increased  liability  imposed  upon  the  carrier  by  the  Com- 
mon Law  and  the  federal  and  state  statutes. 

Rule  1  (c),  provides  that  shipments  made  subject  to  all 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Uniform  Bill  of  Lading 
will  be  carried  at  the  reduced  rates  applicable  to  property 
when  made  subject  to  such  bill  of  lading.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  if  anv  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  Uniform 
Bill  of  Lading  is  not  accepted  by  the  shipper,  the  rates 
applicable  under  that  bill  of  lading  will  not  apply.  It  will 
further  be  observed  that  if  the  shipper  fails  to  notify  the 
carrier,  at  time  shipment  is  tendered,  that  he  does  not 
accept  all  the  terms  of  the  Uniform  Bill,  it  will  be  assumed 
that  he  desires  that  the  property  be  carried  subject  to 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  that  bill  of  lading. 

Rule  1  (d),  provides  that  if  a  shipment  is  carried  not 
subject  to  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Uniform 
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Bill  of  Lading,  the  rate  will  be  increased  10  per  cent, 
subject  to  a  minimum  increase  of  1  cent  per  100  pounds, 
over  the  proper  rate  which  would  be  charged  for  the 
property  if  shipped  subject  to  all  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  Uniform  Bill  of  Lading.  For  instance,  if  the  pub- 
lished rate  is  5  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  the  shipper  does 
not  elect  to  subscribe  to  the  terms  of  the  Uniform  Bill  of 
Lading,  the  rate  is  increased  10  per  cent.  As  10  per  cent 
of  6  cents  is  only  J^  cent,  which  is  less  than  the  minimum 
increase  quoted  in  the  rule,  1  cent  would  be  added  to  the 
regular  rate,  making  6  cents.  On  the  other  hand,  assum- 
ing that  the  rate  be  25  cents,  10  per  cent  would  mean  an 
increase  of  2J^  cents,  making  the  rate  27J^  cents. 

Rule  1  (e):  The  great  majority  of  freight  shipments 
delivered  to  the  rail  carriers  for  transportation  move  on 
the  regularly  published  rates,  which  are  properly  appli- 
cable when  the  shipper  subscribes  to  all  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  Uniform  Bill  of  Lading,  either  Domestic 
or  Export  as  the  case  may  be.  In  unusual  cases  only,  do 
shippers  take  exception  to  any,  or  all,  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  Uniform  Bill  of  Lading.  It  becomes 
necessary  therefore,  not  only  for  the  shipper  to  notify 
the  carrier  when  he  wishes  the  carrier  to  assume  full 
liability,  limited  only  as  provided  by  common  law,  but 
also  for  the  carrier's  agent  to  print,  write,  or  stamp  a 
notation  to  this  effect  on  the  bill  of  lading  which  is 
executed  to  cover  such  a  shipment.  The  exact  wording 
of  the  notation  to  be  used  and  signed  by  the  agent  is 
prescribed  in  paragraph  (e)  of  Rule  1 . 

Rule  1  (f ) :  While  the  Consolidated  Freight  Classifica- 
tion is  formulated  primarily  to  govern  shipments  moving 
via  rail  carriers,  steamship  companies  also  may,  and  do, 
elect  to  become  parties  to  it  and  to  issue  tariffs  governed 
by  it.  Particularly  when  the  water  carriers  operate 
regularly  established  lines  either  in  conjunction,  or  in 
competition,  with  a  railroad  use  of  the  same  classification 
often  proves  of  great  advantage  to  them.     It  has  there- 
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fore  become  quite  a  general  practice  for  water  carriers 
offering  coastwise  or  river  service,  to  publish  tariffs  sub' 
ject  to  the  rules  and  other  provisions  of  the  classification 
which  applies  generally  in  the  territory  from  which  the 
water  carrier  expects  to  attract  tonnage.  Rule  1  (f), 
however,  states  that  unless  so  provided  in  the  tariff 
appUcable,  the  carriers  will  not  assume  the  cost  of  in- 
surance against  marine  risk. 


Rule  2 
WRONG  DESCRIPTION  OF  FREIGHT 

Penalties  for  False  Billiug,  and  so  forth,  by  Carriers,  Their 
Officers,  and  Agents — Penalties  for  False  Representation 
by  Shippers — Inspection  of  Property — Corrections  in  De- 
scription— Descriptions  Should  Conform  to  Classification 
Descriptions — Sliipping  Orders  Must  Show  Number  of 
Articles. 

A  warning  to  both  carriers  and  shippers  that  there  arc 
severe  penalties  for  giving  or  receiving,  thru  willful  mis- 
representation, a  lower  transportation  charge  than  is 
legally  in  effect,  is  embodied  in  Rule  2.  Owners  of 
property  transported  are  entitled  to  the  lowest  charge 
that  may  properly  be  assessed,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  such  lower  charge  can  be  given  or  secured  thru 
intentional  misrepresentation;  and,  as  ignorance  of  the 
law  is  no  excuse,  everyone  having  to  do  with  traffic 
should  read  this  rule  very  carefully. 

Section  1,  Rule  2:  This  section  is  largely  an  extract 
from  Section  10  of  the  Interstate  C'onmierce  Act.  The 
portion  of  Section  10  (juoted  in  the  rule  is  directed  against 
the  carriers,  and  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  common 
carrier  subject  to  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Act,  or  any 
repres(»ntative  of  such  carri(T,  by  means  of  false  billing. 
classification,  weight,  report  of  weight,  or  by  any  other 
device  or  means,  knowingly  and  willfully  to  assist  or 
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willfully  suffer  or  permit  any  person  or  persons  to  obtain 
transportation  for  property  at  less  than  the  regular  rates 
then  in  effect  on  the  line  of  such  common  carrier.  The 
penalty  for  violation  of  this  law  is  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  a  fine 
not  exceeding  $5,000,  or  both,  for  each  offense. 

Section  2,  Rule  2:  This  section  is  also  largely  an 
excerpt  from  Section  10  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
and  is  directed  to  the  shipper  or  his  agent.  A  careful 
reading  will  show  that  a  shipper  or  his  agent  may  not 
lawfully,  thru  knowing  and  wiUful  misrepresentation, 
even  attempt,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  obtain 
transportation  for  property  at  less  than  the  transporta- 
tion charge  then  established  and  in  force  on  the  line  of 
the  carrier.  The  penalty  for  violation  of  this  statute  by 
the  shipper  is  a  penitentiary  sentence  of  not  exceeding 
two  years,  or.  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000,  or  both,  for 
each  offense. 

Some  shippers  are  under  the  impression  that  the 
penalties  of  the  law  are  directed  solely  against  the  carriers. 
Even  a  hasty  reading  of  the  law  as  given  in  this  rule 
would  serve  to  dispell  any  such  conception.  Further- 
more, the  Division  of  Inquiry  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  actively  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  In  an  annual  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  it  is  sho\vn  that  out  of  twenty-eight  indict- 
ments secured  for  violation  of  the  law  in  one  year,  only 
three  were  against  carriers  or  their  agents. 

As  an  indication  of  the  practical  application  of  this 
statute,  one  investigation  concerning  the  practices  of  a 
certain  shipper  developed  that  he  was  describing  art-glass 
lamp  shades,  which  were  provided  in  the  governing 
classification  with  a  double  first-class  rating,  as  decorated 
glass  lamp  shades,  or  globes,  which  took  a  first-class 
rating  in  the  same  publication.  After  investigation  had 
developed  that  this  wrong  describing  of  shipments  was 
being  practiced  intentionally  and  knowingly,  the  shipper 
was  heavily  penalized. 
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The  numerous  convictions  and  penalties  imposed  are 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  futility  of  attempts  to  obtain 
a  minor  saving  in  transportation  expense,  when  the 
imposition  of  a  single  fine  is  sufficient  to  wipe  out  all 
the  monetary  gain  that  might  be  realized  from  many 
such  transactions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possibility  of  a 
penitentiary  sentence. 

Section  3,  Rule  2:  This  section,  taken  with  the  last 
paragraph  of  Section  2,  places  upon  the  carrier  the  obli- 
gation to  verify  the  accuracy  and  honesty  of  the  de- 
scription furnished  by  the  consignor  whenever  a  question 
may  arise. 

For  their  own  protection,  and  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  working  of  this  law,  the  carriers  maintain  organiza- 
tions in  the  several  classification  territories,  one  of  the 
functions  of  which  is  to  inspect  shipments  in  order  to 
detect  misdescriptions.  These  organizations  are:  The 
Central  Inspection  and  Weighing  Bureau  in  the  Official 
Classification  Territory,  the  Western  Weighing  and  In- 
spection Bureau  in  the  Western  Classification  Territorj% 
and  the  Southern  Weighing  and  Inspection  Bureau  in 
the  Southern  Classification  Territory.  These  bureaus 
have  been  developed  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  by 
means  of  a  corps  of  trained  inspectors  stationed  at  the 
larger  freight  transfer,  junction,  and  terminal  points 
thruout  each  of  the  classification  territories.  They  are 
charged  with  the  careful  and  systematic  inspection  and 
examination  of  property  delivered  to  the  carriers  for 
transportation  and  are  clothed  with  authority  to  open 
and  inspect  any  shipment  in  the  possession  of  the  carrier. 

Section  4,  Rule  2:  This  section  requires  that  when 
property  has  been  found  to  have  been  incorrectly  de- 
scribed the  correct  description  must  be  given  so  that 
the  correct  charges  may  be  collected.  This  appUes  to 
misdescription  resulting  in  overcharges  quite  as  much  as 
misdescriptions  resulting  in  undercharges.  There  is 
only  one  rate  which  may  lawfully  be  applied  on  any 
shipment.    If  charscs  are  collected  on  any  other  basis. 
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the  law  requires  the  carrier  to  make  the  necessary  ad- 
justments. 

Section  6,  Rule  2:  The  first  sentence  of  this  section 
stresses  the  importance  of  shippers  famiUarizing  them- 
selves with  the  classification  rules  and  descriptions  of 
articles.  All  shippers  should  do  this,  not  only  as  self- 
protection  against  coming  in  conflict  with  the  law,  but 
also  in  order  that  they  may  know  how  to  secure  the 
lowest  proper  charge  for  transporting  their  property. 

In  making  out  a  shipping  ticket  or  bill  of  lading,  in- 
definite description  of  the  articles  and  of  how  they  are 
packed  should  never  be  used.  The  description  should 
be  complete  and  specific,  and  should  conform  to  that 
given  in  the  classification. 

In  ^so  far  as  overcharges  on  less-than-carload  ship- 
ments are  concerned,  the  vast  majority  of  such  over- 
charges are  probably  caused  by  indefinite,  incomplete, 
or  incorrect  description  of  the  articles  in  the  shipment, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  packed.  For  example, 
by  reference  to  the  LaSalle  Classification,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  less-than-carload  shipment  of  wooden  wardrobes 
if  s.  u.  (set  up)  in  boxes  or  crates,  takes  double  the  first- 
class  rate  in  all  three  classifications;  if  k.  d.  (knocked 
down)  in  bundles  the  same  shipments  take  the  first-class 
rate  under  the  Official  and  under  Southern  Classifications 
and  the  second-class  rate  under  the  Western  Classifi- 
cation, while,  if  K.  D.  in  boxes  or  crates,  they  take  the 
ferst-class  rate  under  Official  Classification  and  the 
second-class  rate  under  the  Southern  and  the  Western 
Classifications. 

If  a  shipment  wer.e  described  on  the  bill  of  lading  merely 
as  "2  crates  wooden  wardrobes"  the  charges  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  assessed  as  tho  the  wardrobes  were  set 
up.  If  the  shipment  was  knocked  down  and  crated 
but  described  on  the  bill  of  lading  merely  as  "2  wooden 
wardrobes  k.  d.,"  it  is  probable  that  charges  would  be 
assessed  as  tho  they  were  not  crated.  Care  must  there- 
fore be  taken  in  describing  the  method  of  packing. 
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Similar  conditions  govern  the  classification  of  pencils. 
For  lead  pencils,  in  boxes,  a  first-class  rate  is  authorized, 
while  for  slate  pencils,  in  boxes,  a  second-class  rate  is 
provided.  If  a  shipment  which  consisted  of  slate  pen- 
cils were  described  simply  as  pencils,  it  would  be  charged 
at  first  class,  altho  entitled  to  a  second-class  rate. 

In  describing  a  shipment  on  the  shipping  ticket  or  bill 
of  lading,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
railroad  clerk  rates  the  shipment  according  to  the  de- 
scription on  the  bill  of  lading;  the  billing  clerk  bills  it 
accordingly  and  the  revising  clerk  checks  the  rate  accord- 
ing to  the  description  on  the  waybill.  This  description 
is  taken  from  the  bill  of  lading.  In  the  majority  of 
instances,  no  one  of  these  three  men  ever  see  the  ship- 
ment, and  each  is  guided  almost  solely  by  the  description 
on  the  bill  of  lading  and  waybill.  If  the  descripnon  is 
not  clear  and  complete,  and  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the 
correct  rating  applicable,  the  higher  charge  is  almost 
invariably  assessed. 

Such  general  terms  as  merchandise,  sundries,  fancy 
goods,  or  groceries  should  never  be  used,  as  they  have  no 
definite  classification  moaning  and  might  apply  to  a 
multitude  of  commodities  of  difTorent  ratings  such  as 
clothing,  furs,  trimmed  millinery,  ghi.ssware,  raisins,  flour, 
and  the  like.  These  general  descriptions  convey  to  the 
carrier  absolutely  no  idea  of  the  character  of  the  goods, 
and  are  therefore  insufliciont  basis  for  the  computation 
of  the  correct  charge. 

Bills  of  lading  and  shipping  tickets'  covering  less-than- 
carload  shipments  should  also  specify  the  number  of 
pieces  in  the  shipment.  This  means  that  if  a  shipment 
consists  of  one  bundle  containing  ten  iron  castings,  loose, 
the  bill  of  lading  should  so  specify.  If  such  information 
is  not  shown  on  the  bill  of  lading  and  waybill,  the  man 
who  checks  the  shipment  into  the  car,  the  one  who  checks 
it  out,  and  the  one  who  delivers  it  to  the  consignee,  has 

^A  form  mailr*  l>v  iiuIividuMl  firiiiH  1u  confMrni  to  iri'lividnil  n<*<>(ls;  virtunlly  a  sulv 
■titute  for  the  liill  ni  l-iilmi:.  :t:Ml  lii'-tr-^  -i  c  ii.iMum,  .-lAinpitl  uiikii  iiri  fj«-c,  that  il  u  subject 
to  tho  cunditiuiM  uf  thu  uuthwrULd  bill  ol  ludiiije. 
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no  way  of  knowing  whether  there  should  be  ten  or  twenty 
castings  in  the  consignment. 

A  full,  accurate,  and  complete  description  on  the  bill 
of  lading  also  facilitates  the  adjustment  of  claims,  as  it 
shows  specifically  what  the  shipment  consisted  of  and 
how  it  was  packed. 


Rule  3 

PROPERTY  OF  EXTRAORDINARY  VALUE 

List  of  Articles  of  Extraonlinary  Value  WTiich  Will  Not  Be 
Accepted  by  Carriers. 

The  freight  service  is  not  adapted  to  the  safe  transpor- 
tation of  articles  of  extraordinary  value.  Such  articles 
must  be  under  the  closest  supervision  from  the  moment 
they  are  accepted  by  the  carrier  until  final  delivery  is 
made.  The  express  companies  are  organized  to  perform 
just  this  kind  of  service,  and  their  entire  system  is  calcu- 
lated to  furnish  the  particular  type  of  service  such  ship- 
ments require. 

Unless  otherwise  specifically  provided  for,  the  rail  lines 
refuse  to  accept  shipments  of  bank  bills,  coin  or  currency, 
deeds,  drafts,  notes  or  valuable  papers  of  any  kind; 
jewelry,  postage  stamps  or  articles  with  postage  stamps 
affixed;  precious  metals  or  articles  manufactured  there- 
from; precious  stones,  revenue  stamps,  or  other  articles 
of  extraordinary  value.  Carriers'  agents  can  not  accept 
such  articles  unless  they  ha\e  assured  themselves  that 
either  the  classification,  or  a  tariff,  provides  for  their 
acceptance. 
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Rule  4 

FREIGHT  LIABLE  TO  DAMAGE  OTHER 

FREIGHT 

Carriers  Not  Obligated  to  Carry  Such  Freight — May   be 
Accepted  Subject  to  Delay. 

Unless  some  specific  provision  is  made  to  the  contrary, 
a  common  carrier  is  ordinarily  obliged  to  accept  for  trans- 
portation any  or  all  articles  named  in  the  classification  to 
which  the  carrier  is  a  party.  It  would,  however,  prove 
disadvantageous  to  the  carrier  and  to  the  shipper  as  well, 
were  the  carrier  obliged,  without  certain  protective 
regulations,  to  accept  freight  which  would  be  liable  to 
damage  or  depreciate  the  value  of  other  freight.  It  is  this 
phase  of  the  transportation  problem  that  Rule  4  is  de- 
signed to  cover. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  a  commodity  lialjle  to  leakage  or 
having  an  offensive  odor  sliould  be  loaded  in  the  same 
car  with  other  articles  liable  to  a])sorplion  or  contamina- 
tion, the  former  would  probably  i)(U'mi\ate  the  latter, 
rendering  them  unfit  for  use,  or  at  least  depre  'iating  their 
value,  with  the  undoubted  result  that  the  carrier  would 
be  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  damage.  As  an  example, 
green  hides  loaded  with  a  general  run  of  merchandise 
would  be  liable  not  only  to  permeate  many  of  the  com- 
modities with  a  verj'  disagreeable  odor,  but  if  placed 
against  a  bale  or  even  a  box,  would  likely  damage  the 
contents  thru  staining  them. 

This  rule  also  authc^rizes  the  carriers  to  protect  their 
vehicles  and  eciuii)ment  against  undue  damage.  A  car 
that  is  suitable  for  transporting  the  higher,  or  even  the 
average  run  of  package  freight,  must  be  cU^an  and  free 
from  serious  defects.  If  freight  of  a  damaging  nature 
were  loaded  into  such  a  car,  it  would  thereafter  not  be 
fit  for  miscellaneous  package  fnuglit,  but  would  have  to 
he  assigned  for  loailing  with  **rough  freight"  c)nly,  such 
as  pig  iron,  coke,  coal,  stone,  brick,  and  the  like.  The 
following  is  a  good  illustration  of  this: 
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A  carrier,  located  in  Western  Classification  Territory  and  serving 
the  asphalt  district  in  Utah,  loaded  several  cars  with  asphaltum,  in 
what  are  known  as  slack^^^arrels.  This  consignment  was  destined  to 
a  point  in  the  South,  and,  owing  to  climatic  conditions,  the  asphalt 
became  heated  and  oozed  thra  the  seams  and  over  the  tops  of  the 
barrels.  In  ran  over  the  car  floor,  and  caked  thereon,  with  the  result 
that  these  cars  were  made  unfit  for  merchandise  traffic  and  had  to 
be  used  as  rough-freight  equipment. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Rule  4  authorizes  the  carrier  to 
refuse  freight  liable  to  damage  other  freight  or  carriers' 
equipment.  Such  action  is  not  obligate*^,  however,  as 
the  second  paragraph  states  that  such  fi  sight  may  be 
accepted  and  receipted  for  "subject  to  delay  for  suitp,ble 
equipment.''  This  clause,  of  course,  relieves  the  carrier 
of  responsibility  for  failing  to  transport  such  freight 
promptly 

Rule  5 

WHEN  PACKAGES  DO  NOT  CONFORM  TO 
PACKING  REQUIREMENTS 

Freight  Accepted  Only  in  Form  Specified — "In  Barrels" 
Defined — Freight  in  Insecure  Packages  Not  Accepted — 
Acceptance  of  Articles  Not  enclosed  in  Containers — Freight 
Must  Be  enclosed  by  Container — ^Fragile  Articles  to  Be 
Protected — Definition  of  "Packed" — Articles  Accepted 
Loose — Construction  oi  Containers. 

One  of  the  most  'inportant  questions  in  connection 
with  the  transportation  of  articles  of  commerce  (and  it  is 
especially  important  in  less-than-carload  shipments)  is 
the  proper  packing  of  articles  and  the  use  of  containers 
adequate  to  protect  the  property.  This  matter  has 
never  received  from  shippers  the  attention  it  deserves, 
and  in  this  respect,  the  average  shipper  has  for  years  been 
so  derelict  that  the  carriers  have,  for  self-protection, 
literally  been  forced  to  prescribe  minute  and  in  some 
instances  drastic  regulations  which  must  be  observed. 

Inferior  packing  and  flimsy  containers  annually  cost 
both  the  shipping  public  and  the  common  canriers  hun- 
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dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  thru  damage  to  property, 
and  are  also  a  prolific  source  of  higher  transportation 
charges. 

As  was  sho^Ti  in  the  preceding  discussion  of  classifica- 
tion principles,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
held  that  the  manner  in  which  an  article  is  prepared  for 
shipment  should  influence  the  assignment  of  its  rating. 
This  element  is  reflected  thniout  the  classification  in  the 
higher  ratings  assigned  to  articles  when  so  packed  as  to 
be  more  liable  to  damage. 

In  packing  freight  for  shipment,  four  distinct  points 
should   be  considereil: 

1.  What  packing  material  and  what  style  of  package 
will  give  full  protection  to  the  goods  and  yet  be  the 
least  expensive? 

2.  How  can  the  goods  be  packed  so  as  to  insure  their 
being  in  perfect  condition  when  delivered? 

3.  What  style  of  packing  will  secure  the  lowest  classi- 
fication? 

4.  WTiat  is  the  minimum  amount  of  dead  or  tare 
weight  possible  in  every  package? 

One  essential  consideration  in  packing  freight  for  ship- 
ment is  the  safety  of  the  product.  If  the  goods  are  re- 
ceived in  a  damaged  condition,  the  very  object  of  their 
transportation  is  defeated.  One  can,  as  a  nile,  collect 
from  the  railroad  companies  for  damage  suffered  in  tran- 
sit; but,  after  all,  safe  delivery  is  the  most  important 
ser\^ce  factor  to  the  consignee,  and  failure  to  receive  the 
shipment  in  good  condition  antagonizes  him.  The  ship- 
per, so  far  as  it  is  in  his  power,  should  see  to  it  that  the 
goods  reach  their  destination  in  good  order. 

Neither  is  it  fair  to  the  carrier  to  pack  goods  so  that 
even  somewhat  rough  handling  will  damage  them. 
Freight  handlers  are  not  notod  for  their  gentle  method  of 
handling  freight,  but  aside  from  that,  a  certain  amount 
of  rough  handling  is  unavoidable,  and  no  shipper  has  a 
right  to  expect  other  than  ordinary  handling  of  his 
goods. 
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The  packing  material  to  use  and  the  style  of  the  con- 
tainer depends,  of  course,  upon  the  nature  of  the  goods 
to  be  transported.  Articles  of  a  fragile  nature  should  be 
well  packed  in  a  cushioning  material  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  stand  any  rough  handling  that  they  may  be  subjected 
to.  Any  article  in  a  container  should  be  packed  snugly 
and  so  that  it  will  not  shift  or  slide.  An  article  with  an 
easily  defaced  surface  should  have  all  such  surfaces  fully 
protected,  either  with  boards  or  other  suitable  material. 

Unnecessarily  heavy  container  materials  and  unneces^' 
sarily  large  containers  should  not  be  used,  because  freight 
charges  are  based  upon  the  gross  weight  of  the  package, 
and  unnecessary  dead  weight  adds  to  the  transportation 
cost.  There  is  only  one  way  to  determine  the  style  of 
packing  necessary  to  obtain  the  lowest  freight  rate,  and 
that  is  to  study  the  freight  classification  carefully.  Be- 
come thoroly  familiar  with  the  different  methods  and  re- 
quirements of  packing  to  which  the  article  in  question  is 
subject,  and  the  class  which  applies  to  each.  Expensive 
errors  are  regular  occurrences,  because  many  shippers  do 
not  study  and  analyze  the  freight  classifications.  Some 
things  to  guard  against  are  mentioned  in  the  following 
paragraphs.     A  study  of  these  will  suggest  others. 

In  general,  goods  which  can  be  packed  in  boxes  or 
barrels  take  the  same  rate  when  packed  either  way.  If 
in  crates,  they  are  often  rated  higher  than  if  in  boxes  or 
barrels;  if  in  bags,  bundles,  or  loose,  they  are  often  still 
higher.  Many  commodities  when  shipped  in  compressed 
bales  take  a  lower  rating  than  when  the  bale  is  not  com- 
pressed. 

Ordinarily,  goods  should  not  be  boxed  if  they  take  the 
same  rating  when  crated  and  the  crate  affords  adequate 
protection.  They  should  not  be  boxed  or  crated  if  they 
take  the  same  rating  when  wTappcd  in  bundles,  or  loose, 
when  these  forms  of  shipment  are  sufficient,  considering 
the  character  of  the  commodity.  Nor  should  grate  bars, 
castings,  and  other  articles  be  shipped  loose  when  they 
take  a  higher  rating  in  that  condition  than  when  wired  in 
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bundles  weighing  over  a  certain  number  of  pounds. 
Where  the  ratings  are  different,  articles  that  can  as  well 
be  shipped  knocked  down  as  set  up,  should  be  sent 
knocked  down.  Machinery,  such  as  shaftmg,  for  in- 
stance,  frequently  takes  a  lower  rating  if  shipped  without 
other  parts  attached.  In  the  case  of  shafting,  by  remov- 
ing and  packing  separately  such  fittings  as  bearings, 
pulleys,  and  wheels,  a  lower  rating  on  the  shafting  is 
secured. 

Sometimes,  especially  on  carload  shipments,  a  saving 
in  weight  is  possible — not  in  dead  wei^t,  but  in  weight 
which  is  paid  for  tho  not  actually  hauled.  Some  com- 
modities, such  as  pleasure  vehicles,  cannot  be  loaded  so 
as  to  make  the  total  weight  equal  the  minimum  prescribed 
for  the  car  used. 

A  carriage  manufacturer,  located  in  Official  Classifica- 
tion Territorj',  found  it  profitable  to  alter  the  shape  of 
his  shipping  crates,  using  one  shape  for  less-than-carload 
lots  and  another  for  carload  lots,  particularly  for  long 
hauls  with  high  rates. 

When  standard  crates  are  used,  it  is  possible  to  place 
three  buggies  in  each  tier  in  a  car  with  a  high  roof,  two 
crates  on  end,  and  one  on  top  of  these.  But  this  shipper, 
by  using  an  Iv-shaped  crate  and  inverting  the  two  top 
ones,  loaded  four  in  a  tier  instead  of  three.  This  meant 
about  4,500  pounds  added  to  each  carload  without  a  cent 
added  to  his  freight  bill. 

The  amount  of  dead  weight  in  a  shipment  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  material  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
container.  Thus,  some  kinds  of  lumber  are  lighter  than 
others.  Dry  basswood  weighs  about  2,300  pounds  per 
thousand  board  feet,  while  the  same  quantity  of  birch 
weighs  4,000  pounds.  The  weight  of  lumber  also  depends 
upon  whether  it  is  dry  or  green,  as  it  weighs  at  least  25 
per  cent  more  when  green  than  when  dry.  Using  green 
or  only  partly  dry  lumber  for  container  purposes,  there- 
fore, means  increased  freight  bills.  Leaving  crating  lum- 
ber to  lie  out  in  the  rain  also  means  higher  freight  charges. 
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Then  again,  the  thickness  of  the  stock  used  should  be 
coTioidered.  In  crating,  do  not  use  inch  stock  wher^ 
seven-eighths-inch  stock  is  sufficiently  strong,  even  tho 
the  cost  is  the  same.  There  is  a  difference  of  12J/^  per 
cent  in  dead  weight. 

One  large  shipper  of  buggies  has  all  his  crating  dressed 
to  a  given  thickness  so  as  to  save  in  dead  weight.  He 
finds  it  cheaper  to  pay  the  cost  of  dressing  than  to  pay 
freight  on  the  stock  that  is  cut  away.  Qften  it  may  be 
well  to  use  one  thickness  of  strips  for  the  main  frame  of  a 
crate  and  lighter  stock  for  the  cross  strips. 

Of  late  years,  boxes  of  pulpboard,  fibre,  or  double- 
faced  corrugated  strawboard  have  been  substituted  to  a 
considerable  extent  for  wooden  boxes.  These  are  rated 
like  similar  containers  of  wood,  if  they  comply  with  cer- 
tain specifications  which  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  rules 
of  the  classifications  of  the  carriers. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  indicate  a  few  precautions 
it  is  necessary  to  observe  in  the  packing  of  freight.  There 
Hire,  of  course,  innumerable  other  ways  of  adequately 
packing  articles  so  as  to  secure  thee*^  '^limum  transpor- 
tation charge,  but  the  following  will  e^^  ble  the  reader  to 
gain  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  becoming  thoroly 
familiar  with  freight  classifications,  in  order  to  secure 
the  benefit  of  the  lowest  rates  possible. 

The  efficient  traffic  manager  studies  this  subject  from 
all  possible  angles  with  relation  to  his  own  shipments. 
Summarized,  the  main  factors  to  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind  in  considering  this  question  are  as  follows: 

1 .  The  cost  of  the  package 

2.  The  safety  of  the  goods 

3.  Conformity  to  the  requirements  of  the  classification 

4.  The  elimination  of  unnecessary  dead  weight 

No  shipment  can  be  said  to  be  properly  packed  unless 
all  of  these  points  have  been  considered  and  weighed 
against  the  other.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  carry  out 
any  single  factor  to  its  limit.    The  advantage  gained  in 
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vided  in  the  separate  description  of  articles  do  not  always 
refer  just  to  the  containers.  Other  forms  of  packing  may 
be  specified.  When  the  articles  as  loaded  by  the  shipper 
do  not  conform  to  such  packing  regulations,  the  rating 
shall  be  one  class  higher  (greater)  than  if  the  regulations 
had  been  fully  complied  with. 

For  example:  In  the  separate  description  of  wardrobes, 
wooden,  K.  D.,  in  bundles,  it  is  required  that  the  finished 
surfaces  must  be  protected  by  being  placed  face  to  face 
with  pads  or  padding  between  to  pre\ent  chafing.  If  psda 
or  padding  arr-  not  used,  the  rating  will  be  one  class 
higher  (greater)  than  if  used. 

Section  3  (d),  Ruk  5:  Study  this  paragri^ph  in  con- 
junction with  Section  2  of  the  nile.  Section  2  apecifically 
states  that  freight  tendered  for  transportation  must  be  in 
the  form  or  in  containers  specified  in  the  separate  d«»- 
Bcription  of  articles.  In  case,  however,  that  Section  2  has 
been  violated  and  the  article  has  been  accepted  and  trans- 
ported in  a  form  or  container  not  authorized,  Paragraph 
(d)  provides  the  basis  for  assessing  the  transportation 
charge.  In  other  words,  the  object  here  m  not  to  allnw 
shippers  a  choice  between  observance  of  the  packrng 
requirements  and  paying  charges  on  a  higher  scale,  but 
rather  to  take  care  of  cases  when  such  articles  have  been 
inadvertently  accepted  for  transportation.  Incidentally, 
the  owner  of  the  goods  is  rather  severely  penaBzed  thru 
having  to  pay  considerably  higher  charges  liif.n  he  would 
if  the  articles  had  been  shipped  in  the  containers  author- 
ized. 

To  arrive  at  the  proper  ratings  under  the  pro'Tsio  as  of 
this  section  of  Rule  5,  requires  careful  work,  as  the  follow- 
ing examples  illustrate :  Under  the  Southern  Classifica- 
tion, school  textbooks,  in  boxes,  l.c.i..,  take  a  rating  of 
first  class.  Boxes  are  t  he  only  autliorized  containers  for 
school  textbooks.  Assuming  that  a  shipment  was  made 
in  a  bag,  what  rating  would  apply?  The  rule  provides  that 
dry  or  solid  articles,  packed  in  bags  (such  a  container  not 
bdng  authorized  in  the  descriptions  of  the  articleu)  will  be 
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rated  the  same  as  in  bales  not  machine  pressed ;  but  if  no 
rating  is  provided  for  this  description  the  proper  rating 
to  apply  is  three  classes  higher  than  the  rating  provided 
for  the  articles  when  packed  in  boxes.  So,  since  school 
textbooks  in  boxes  take  first  class,  if  they  are  packed  in 
bags  they  would  take  three  classes  higher.  Three 
classes  higher  than  first  class,  as  provided  in  Section  8  of 
this  rule,  is  double  first  class.  Therefore,  the  proper 
rating  on  this  shipment — packing  in  bags  taking  three 
classes  higher  than  in  boxes — ^would  be  double  first  class. 

By  referring  to  the  LaSalle  Classification  it  will  be  seen 
that  for  less-than-carload  shipments  of  clam  juice  the 
Western  Classification  provides  a  third-class  rating  when 
the  juice  is  in  glass,  packed  in  barrels  or  boxes,  and  a 
fourth-class  rating  when  it  is  in  metal  cans,  in  boxes  or 
barrels. 

If  a  shipment  of  clam  juice  is  packed  in  carboys  with 
the  necks  projecting,  instead  of  in  barrels  or  boxes,  the 
correct  rating  to  apply  is  first  class.  This  rating  is  arrived 
at  as  follows : 

The  rule  provides  that  when  a  commodity  is  shipped  in 
carboys  with  the  necks  projecting,  the  rating  will  be  two 
classes  higher  than  if  it  is  shipped  in  glass,  packed  in 
barrels  or  boxes.  Clam  juice  in  glass,  packed  in  barrels 
or  boxes,  takes  a  third-class  rating,  and  two  classes  higher 
than  third  class  is  first  class. 

But  now  assume  that  the  juice  had  been  shipped  in 
metal  cans  partially  jacketed.  In  such  a  case  the  correct 
rating  to  apply  would  be  first  class.  This  is  so  because 
the  rule  provides  that  metal  cans  partially  jacketed  take 
one  class  higher  than  metal  cans  completely  jacketed,  but 
when  there  is  no  provision  in  the  item  for  metal  cans 
completely  jacketed  the  shipment  should  be  rated  three 
classes  higher  than  if  it  were  packed  in  barrels  or  boxes. 
Since  clam  juice  in  metal  cans,  packed  in  barrels  or  boxes, 
takes  fourth  class,  the  correct  rating  to  apply  when 
shipped  in  metal  cans  partially  jacketed  (three  classes 
higher  than  when  in  barrels  or  boxes)  is  first  class. 
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Section  4,  Rule  6,  requires  no  explanation,  as  the  mean- 
ing is  perfectly  clear. 

Section  5|  Rule  6:  This  section  requires  that  unless 
otherwise  provided  in  the  separate  description  of  articles, 
when  containers  are  specified,  such  containers  must  com- 
pletely surround  the  articles  and  no  ends  or  parts  of  the 
articles  may  protrude  beyond  or  thru  the  container. 

Section  6  (a)  i  Rule  6,  makes  it  obligatory  on  the  shipper 
to  use  such  packing  within  the  container  between  and 
around  articles  that  are  easily  broken  as  may  be  necessary 
to  protect  them. 

Section  6  (b),  Rule  J,  defines  the  term  "packed"  as 
meaning  adequate  protection  to  the  article  by  use  of  par- 
titions, wrappers,  excelsior,  straw,  or  other  suitable  pack- 
mg  material. 

Section  6  {c)jRule  5,  places  upon  the  shipper  the  respon- 
sibiUty  of  properly  blocking  and  stowing  loose  articles 
when  loaded  by  the  {shipper. 

Section  6  (d),  Rule  o:  Some  substances  are  very  sensi- 
tive to  heat.  Even  a  rather  slight  rise  in  temperature 
may  have  the  effect  of  turning  them  to  liquid  or  of  causing 
them  to  expand.  When  such  substances  are  prepared  for 
shipment  care  must  be  taken  to  safeguard,  not  only  the 
articles  themselves,  but  also  other  articles  with  which 
they  may  come  in  contact.  Two  precautions  nmst  be 
obser\'ed : 

1.  The  containers  used  must  be  proof  against  leakage. 

2.  Sufficient  empty  space  must  be  left  inside  the  con- 
taimT  to  allow  for  possible  expansion. 

Wlien  oil  of  any  kind  is  shipped  in  wooden  barrels  the 
requirem(»nts  of  the  second  paragraph  of  this  section  of 
Rule  o  nuist  be  complied  with. 

Section  7,  Rule  J,  authorizes  the  carrier  to  refuse  ship- 
ments not  in  a  container,  when  a  container  is  rejisonably 
necesisary  for  the  i)r()tecti()n  and  siife  transportation  of 
the  articl(^  even  tho  a  rating  is  i)rovided  for  the  article 
when  not  in  a  container. 

Section  8,  Rule  o:     Possibility  of  a  misunderstanding 
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as  to  just  which  class  is  two,  three,  or  any  number,  of 
classes  higher  than  first  class,  is  removed  by  this  authori- 
tative statement  of  the  order  in  which  the  higher  classes 
are  arranged.  It  will  be  seen  that  iH  i3  the  next  class 
higher  than  first  class  and  that  1  ^  is  two  classes  higher. 
This  makes  D  1  three  classes  higher  than  first  class. 

Rule  6 
MARKING 

Method  of  Marking  Specified — Fragile  Articles.  Markiiig — 
Labels — ^Freight  Exempt  from  Marking — Comparing  Marks 
with  Shipping  Order  or  Bill  of  Lading — Old  Marks  to  Be 
Removed — Freight  in  Excess  of  Full  Cars  to  Be  Marked. 

Section  1,  Rule  6:  This  is  to  be  read  in  connection 
with  all  other  parts  of  the  rule,  as  it  has  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing the  rule  applicable  only  to  less-than-carload  and  any- 
quantity  freight  delivered  for  transportation  at  the  less- 
than-carload  and  any-quantity  ratings.  Except  as  shown 
in  Section  2,  paragraph  (3),  this  rule  is  not  applicable  to 
carloads. 

The  first  proviso  of  the  section  is  that  unless  otherwise 
provided  in  specific  items  of  the  classifications,  in  Section 
2,  paragraph  (b)  this  rule,  or  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  requirements  relating  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  dangerous  articles  other  than  explosives,  such 
articles  must  be  marked  as  specified  in  Section  2.  If  not  so 
marked,  the  freight  will  not  be  accepted  for  transportation. 

Section  2  (a),  Rule  6:  Under  this  section,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  mark  one  or  several  of  the  packages  of  a 
shipment,  but  each  individual  package  or  bundle  or  loose 
piece  of  freight  must  be  plainly,  legibly,  and  durably 
marked.  The  provisions  of  Notes  1  and  2  are  worthy  of 
careful  study. 

Note  carefully  that  when  there  are  two  or  more  towns 
of  the  same  name  in  the  same  state,  the  name  of  the 
county  must  also  be  shown.  Miller,  Ind.,  is  a  good 
example  of  the  necessity  for  this,  as  there  are  three  towns 
of  that  name  in  Indiana. 
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When  a  shipment  is  consigned  to  an  "inland"  town, 
that  is,  a  town  not  located  on  the  line  of  a  carrier,  it  must 
also  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the  railroad  station  at 
which  the  consignee  will  accept  delivery.  As  an  example, 
if  the  shipment  were  consigned  to  Rome,  Wis.,  which  is 
not  on  a  railroad,  the  marks  should  show  whether  de- 
livery was  to  be  made  at  Hellenville  or  at  Sullivan,  Wis., 
each  of  these  towns  being  on  a  railroad,  and  about  an 
equal  distance  from  Rome. 

As  explained  under  Rule  1,  the  carrier  can  deliver  a 
shipment  covered  by  an  Order  Bill  of  Lading,  only  upon 
the  surrender  of  the  original  bill  of  lading  properly  in- 
dorsed. In  order  to  protect  the  carriex  against  erroneous 
delivery  of  a  shipment,  the  fourth  paragraph  of  Section 
2  requires  that  all  shipments  covered  by  an  Order  Bill 
of  Lading  bear  the  mark  "to  order,"  and  be  further 
marked  with  an  identifying  syn*ibol  or  number  which 
must  also  be  shown  on  the  Bill  of  Lading,  for  the  purpose 
of  properly  segregating  packages  to  be  delivered. 

An  Ohio  manufacturer  shipped  two  barrels  of  chemicals  of  like 
appearance  to  one  consignee — one  barrel  of  high  value,  coven.«d  by  an 
order  bill  of  lading,  and  one  barrel  of  low  value,  covered  by  a  straight 
bill  of  lading.  Neither  shipment  bore  an  identifying  symbol.  The 
consignee  notified  the  carrier's  agent  that  he  would  not  accept  the 
shipment  covered  by  the  order  bill  of  lading,  but  wanted  the  other 
shipment — the  one  covfued  by  the  straight  bill — right  away.  Because 
neither  shipment  carrie<l  an  identifying  symbol,  as  refjuired  in  the 
fourth  paragraph  of  Sc^dion  2,  the  carrier's  agent  could  not  tell  which 
barrel  to  deliver,  and  which  was  to  be  held  awaiting  shipper's  order. 

The  fifth  paragraph  of  Section  2  makes  it  pcnuissible  to 
show  on  the  articles  in  an  export  shipment  the  name  and 
address  of  the  broker  or  agent  who  will  attend  lo  thf^ 
shipment  at  the  jxjrt  of  exportation. 

The  sixth  j)aragraph  of  this  section  is  self-explanatory, 
merely  requiring  that  packages  ccmtaining  fragile  article-^ 
or  articles  in  glass  or  earthenware  nm.'jt  be  marketl 
'^fragile"  or  show  some  similar  precautionary  marks. 

Section  2  (b),  Rule  6:  The  only  exception  to  marking 
requirements    for    less-than-carload    and    any-quantiiy 
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shipments^,  other  than  those  specified  in  the  individual 
items  and  those  required  for  dangerous  articles  other  than 
explosives,  is  as  given  in  Section  2  (b)  of  the  rule  and 
applies  only  to  a  shipment  made  from  one  station  by  one 
shipper,  in  or  on  one  car,  in  one  day,  for  delivery  to  one 
consignee,  at  one  destination,  and  that  the  shipment 
either  fills  the  car  to  visible  capacity  or  weighs  24,000 
pounds  or  more.  Under  these  circumstances,  freight 
need  not  be  marked. 

Section  2  (c),  Rule  6  places  upon  the  shipper  the  respon- 
sibility for  seeing  that  the  marking  on  the  freight  and 
the  instructions  on  the  Bill  of  Lading  agree.  If  correc- 
tions are  necessary,  these  must  be  made  by  the  shipper, 
or  the  shipper's  agent,  before  the  Bill  of  Lading  is  signed. 
Errors  of  this  kind  are  not  at  all  uncommon  and  are 
responsible  for  considerable  loss  and  delay  in  delivery. 

A  wholesale  hardware  firm  in  Boston  makes  many  shipments  to  a 
dealer  located  in  Springfield,  Mass.  The  firm  made  a  sale  to  a  dealer 
in  Springfield,  Ohio,  who  happened  to  be  of  the  same  name  as  the 
one  in  Springfield,  Mass.  The  clerk  who  made  out  the  bill  of  lading, 
being  familiar  with  the  name  of  the  consignee,  and  looking  at  but 
the  "Springfield"  part  of  the  destination,  wrote  in  "Springfield,  Mass.," 
on  the  bill  of  lading  covering  the  shipment  intended  for  the  dealer  in 
Springfield,  Ohio,  for  which  point  the  freight  itself  was  marked. 
Consequently,  the  shipment  arrived  at  its  destination  without  billing, 
and  there  was  a  lot  of  delay  in  making  delivery  to  the  consignee, 
which  resulted  in  a  lost  customer. 

This  is  a  good  illustration,  as  there  are  approximately  26  post 
offices  in  the  United  States  named  Springfield. 

Section  2  (d),  Rule  6  requires  that  old  consignment 
marks  be  removed  or  effaced.  Old  consignment  marks 
are  often  responsible  for  a  shipment's  being  greatly  de- 
layed and  frequently  for  its  going  astray.  If  a  container 
is  used  for  a  second  time,  the  shipper  must  make  sure 
that  all  previous  marks  are  completely  removed  or  made 
illegible. 

Section  2  (e),  Rule  6:  It  sometimes  happens  that  in 
loading  a  car  the  shipper  finds  that  the  car  will  not  hold 
all  of  his  shipment  and  yet  there  is  not  enough  left  over 
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to  warrant  the  exclusive  use  of  another  ear.  Under  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  Rule  24,  this  excess  freight  may  be 
forwarded  as  less-than-carload  freight,  but  still  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  the  carload  rate.  Such  excess  freight  must 
be  marked  as  tho  it  were  a  regular  less-than-carload  ship- 
ment. 

While  Section  1  states  specifically  that  less-than-carload 
freight  will  not  be  accepted  unless  the  marking  require- 
ments are  complied  with,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a 
shipment  slips  by  without  being  detected.  In  a  case 
where  the  question  came  up  as  to  whether  a  particular 
shipment  was  intended  as  a  carload  or  a  less-than-carload 
shipment,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held 
that  inasmuch  as  the  freight  was  not  marked  as  required 
for  less-than-carloads,  the  carload  basis  was  the  proper 
one  to  apply. ^ 


Rule  7 

HOW  SHIPMENTS  SHALL  BE  MARKED 

Detailed  Description  of  Markings  on  Each  Shipment — Regu- 
lation as  to  Markings  on  Shipments  Consigned  'To  Order." 

This  rule  limits  the  number  of  persons  who  may  be  a 
party  to  a  bill  of  lading,  and  places  restriction  as  to  the 
destination  at  which  a  carrier  shall  be  required  to  deliver 
a  shipment. 

Unless  it  is  otherwise  provided,  the  name  of  only  one 
shipper,  one  consignee,  and  one  destination  shall  be  diown 
on  the  Bill  of  Lading.  The  very  first  paragraph  of  the 
rule  makes  an  exception  to  this,  as  it  states  that  on  a 
shipment  consigned  straight,  or  ''to  order,"  the  bill  of 
lading  may  specify  the  name  of  a  party  to  be  notified  of 
the  shipment's  arrival,  provided  the  address  of  such 
party  is  the  same  as  the  destination  of  the  shipment. 

For  example,  if  John  J.  Smith  of  Chicago  wanted  to 
ship  on  a  Straight  Bill  of  Lading  a  carload  of  machinery 
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to  himself  at  New  York,  but  wanted  F,  R.  Doe,  at  New 
York,  notified  of  the  arrival  of  the  shipment,  it  would  be 
permissible  to  show  this  on  the  bill  of  lading. 

The  second  paragraph  of  this  rule  specifically  requires 
that  the  name  of  the  party  to  whose  order  the  shipment 
is  consigned  must  be  shown  on  an  order  bill  of  lading. 
In  other  words,  an  order  bill  of  lading  must  show  to  whose 
order  the  consignment  is  subject. 

The  issuing  of  either  a  straight  or  order  bill  of  lading 
covering  a  shipment  consigned  to  one  point,  with  the 
consignee's  address  or  instructions  to  notify  a  party  at 
another  point,  is  permitted  only  when  the  consignee  or 
party  to  notify  is  located  at  a  point  where  the  carrier  can- 
not make  delivery;  at  a  station  at  which  there  is  no  agent; 
on  a  rural  free  delivery  route;  or  at  an  interior  point. 
When  the  consignee  or  party  to  be  notified  is  located  at  a 
prepay  station,  or  on  a  rural  free  delivery  route,  or  in  the 
interior,  the  shipment  must  be  consigned  to  an  open 
station — one  at  which  there  is  an  agent — designated  by 
the  shipper. 

Further,  when  the  destination  station  and  the  con- 
signee's post  office  address  adjacent  to  such  station  are 
differently  named,  the  issuing  of  either  a  straight  or  order 
bill  of  lading  for  a  shipment  consigned  to  one  point,  and 
with  the  consignee's  address  or  instructions  to  notify 
the  consignee  or  other  party  at  another  point,  will  be 
permitted. 

The  rule  specifically  states  that  it  does  not  prohibit 
showing  on  the  bill  of  lading  the  points  at  which  ship- 
ments are  to  be  stopped  in  transit  for  partial  loading  or 
unloading  when  such  loading  or  unloading  is  authorized 
by  a  tariff  governing  the  shipment. 

When  a  shipment  has  been  forwarded  on  an  order  bill 
of  lading  the  original  order  bill  of  lading,  properly  in- 
dorsed, must  be  surrendered  before  the  carrier  releases 
the  shipment  covered  by  it.  It  sometimes  happens,  how- 
ever, that  a  shipment  reaches  destination  before  the  party 
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for  whom  it  is  intended  can  get  possession  of  the  bill  of 
lading.  Special  provision  is  made  to  take  care  of  such 
cases.  The  carrier  is  authorized  to  make  delivery  of  the 
shipment  provided  that  he  receives  in  lieu  of  the  bill  of 
lading  either — 

1.  A  certified  check  equal  to  125  per  cent  of  the  invoice 
value  of  the  shipment;  or 

2.  A  bond  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  the  invoice 
value  of  the  shipment ;  or 

3.  A  blanket  bond. 

It  rests  with  the  carrier  to  choose  which  form  of  surety 
will  be  accepted. 

Rule  8 
CHARGE  NOT  ADVANCED  TO  SHIPPER 

No  Prepayment  of  Charges  for  Drayage,  Storage,  and  the 
Like  Allowed  to  be  Made  by  Carriers. 

This  rule  very  plainly  and  specifically  prohibits  the 
carrier  from  advancing  any  charges  whatsoever  to  ship- 
pers, owners,  or  consignees  of  consignments,  or  to  the 
agents,  draymen,  or  warehousemen  of  such. 

Even  tho  a  shipment  may  be  sent  "collect,"  the  shipper 
must  pay  the  expense  of  having  the  shipment  hauled  to 
the  local  freight  house,  as  this  rule  prohibits  the  agent 
of  the  carrier's  paying  the  truckman's  charges  and  adding 
them  to  the  freight  bill  to  be  collected  from  the  con- 
signee at  destination. 

Again,  a  storage  company  making  a  shipment  of  goods 
against  which  storage  charges  had  accrued,  might  want 
the  carrier  to  pay  the  storage  charge  and  collect  it  from 
the  consignee  at  time  the  freight  was  deUvered.  Rule  8 
prohibits  this  and  similar  practices  on  the  theory  that  a 
carrier  is  not  a  collection  agency. 
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Rule  9 

WHEN  SHIPMENT  IS  OF  LESS  VALUE  THAN 

CHARGES 

Freight  Charges  on  All  Such  Shipments  Must  Be  Guar- 
anteed by  Shipper — How  This  Guaranty  Shall  Be  Made — 
FUl  Explanation  Must  Be  on  Waybill — Liability  for 
Guaranty. 

Section  1,  Rule  9,  of  this  rule  makes  it  compulsory  upon 
a  shipper  to  prepay  or  guarantee  all  charges  accruing 
on  a  shipment  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  carrier's  repre- 
c>entative  at  point  of  shipment,  the  consignment  would 
not,  under  forced  sale,  realize  the  total  amoimt  of  such 
charges. 

Section  2,  Rule  9,  permits  the  guaranteeing  of  charges, 
instead  of  prepaying  them,  provided  the  approval  of  such 
guaranty  is  given  by  the  General  Freight  Department  of 
the  initial  carrier.  It  further  provides  that  a  full  ex- 
planation that  the  charges  are  guaranteed  be  shown  on 
the  waybill. 

Section  3,  Rule  9,  provides  that  if,  for  any  reason, 
charges  on  a  guaranteed  shipment  are  not  paid  at  desti^ 
nation,  each  road  will  look  to  the  road  that  delivered 
shipment  to  it  for  reimbursement,  the  initial  line,  ot 
course,  calling  upon  the  shipper  to  make  good  the  guar- 
anty and  pay  all  charges. 

Rule  10 
MIXED  CARLOADS 

Ruling  Regarding  Carload  Ratings  Applicable  to  Official 
Classification — Southern  and  Western  Classifications — 
Special  Rulings  Regarding  Specific  Commodities. 

When  a  carload  rating  or  rate  is  assigned  an  articlei 
it  is  assimied  that  the  rating  or  rate  is  to  be  applied  on  a 
carload  composed  solely  of  that  particular  article.  Fre- 
quently, however,  a  shipper  may  have  a  number  of  differ- 
ent articles  which  he  wishes  to  ship  together,  but  the 
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quantity  of  the  separate  articles  is  not  sufiScient  to  make 
a  carload  of  each. 

In  the  absence  of  some  provision  for  forwarding  such 
articles  as  a  mixed  carload,  charges  on  the  shipment 
would  be  assessed  on  either  the  less-than-carload  rate 
applicable  to  each  of  the  articles,  the  carload  rate  and  car- 
load minimum  weight  applicable  to  one  of  the  articles, 
and  the  less-than-carload  rate  applicable  to  each  of  the 
other  articles,  or  upon  the  carload  rate  and  minimum 
carload  weight  applying  to  each  of  the  articles.  Which 
of  these  three  bases  would  apply  would  depend  upon 
which  was  the  cheapest  when  applied  in  connection  with 
the  shipment  in  question. 

The  Attitude  of  Carriers  toward  Mixed  Carloads 

To  the  carrier,  the  cost  of  handling  is  practically  the 
same,  whether  the  car  is  loaded  with  a  single  commodity, 
or  the  weight  is  secured  by  grouping  a  number  of  commod- 
ities. On  the  other  hand,  great  freedom  in  the  matter 
of  carload  mixtures  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  revenue 
of  the  carriers,  inasmuch  as  it  is  quite  generally  the  larger, 
and  consequently  more  profitable  less-than-carload 
shipments,  which  arc  thus  removed  from  the  realm  of 
higher  less-than-carload  rates.  A  review  of  the  more  im- 
portant cases  involving  carload  mixtures  which  have  been 
heard  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  however, 
indicates  that  comniorcial  interests,  rather  than  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  carriers,  have  been  the  potent  factors 
in  preventing  greater  liberality  in  this  regard. 

The  policy  of  the  carriers  has  been  influenced  largely 
by  the  shippers  in  their  respective  territories,  with  the 
result  that  for  years  within  certain  territory — notably 
the  Official  Classification  Territory — the  privilege  of 
shipping  as  a  mixed  carload  was  accorded  to  all  articles 
having  a  carload  rating;  whereas,  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  this  privilege  was  much  more  restricted. 
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In  the  Consolidated  Classification  Case/  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  went  quite  fully  into  this 
question,  and  the  several  excerpts  from  its  decision  which 
are  quoted  below,  present  some  of  the  important  angles 
of  the  subject. 

The  question  whether  the  mixed-carload  rule  would  result  in 
increased  car  efficiency  and  the  more  economical  transportation  is 
entitled  to  consideration.  Some  of  the  traffic  that  now  moves  in  less 
than  carloads  would  be  consolidated  into  carloads,  and  much  of  the 
expense  in  handling  it  would  be  thus  avoided.  However,  this  might 
be  offset  to  some  extent  by  shipment  of  fewer  straight  carloads  than 
heretofore,  for  some  of  the  commodities  that  now  move  in  straight 
carloads  would  be  used  in  making  up  mixed  carloads,  and  it  is  often 
not  possible  to  load  a  car  with  mixed  freight  as  heavily  as  with  one 
conmiodity.  An  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  traffic  moved  in 
carloads  means  relief  for  congested  freight  houses.  It  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  carload  traffic  involves  fewer  claims  for  loss, 
damage,  and  delay.  Mixed  carloads  are  loaded  by  the  shipper  and 
unloaded  by  the  consignee,  and  hence  the  carrier  is  not  entitled  to 
the  same  compensation  as  would  be  yielded  by  less-than-carload  rates. 

It  was  because  of  the  difference  under  which  commercial 
practices  had  grown  up  in  the  East  and  the  West  that 
Rule  10  was  made  to  provide  a  different  basis  for  mix- 
tures under  Official  Classification  on  one  hand,  and 
Southern  and  the  Western  Classifications  on  the  other. 

Commodity  Rates  v.  Class  Rates 

This  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  application  of  Rule  10 
is  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  very  few  instances  wherein 
the  general  rules  of  the  ConsoUdated  Freight  Classifi- 
cation do  not  apply  in  all  three  classification  territories 
alike.  Wherein  this  difference  lies  will  readily  be  seen 
when  the  interpretation  of  the  rule  is  studied,  but  before 
discussing  its  interpretation,  it  is  necessary  to  define 
a  "commodity  rate"  and  explain  the  difference  between 
a  class  rate  and  a  commodity  rate. 

The  Class  Rate:  A  class  rate  is  the  rate  applicable 
In  connection  with  the  rating  (designation  of  the  class 
division)   of  a  classification,  and  applies  aUke  on  all 
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articles  or  commodities  that  take  the  same  rating.  If 
the  second-class  rate  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Oakland, 
Calif.,  is  $4.90  per  100  pounds,  this  rate  will  apply  from 
Cincinnati  to  Oakland  on  all  articles  that  are  given  a 
second-class  rating  in  the  Western  Classification.  It 
matters  not  whether  the  articles  be  lantern  globes,  cast- 
iron  toys,  sticky  fly  paper,  or  what  not,  just  so  they  take 
a  second-class  rating,  the  second-class  rate  will  apply. 
The  only  exception  to  this  would  be  in  cases  where  a  com- 
modity rate  was  published  on  some  one  of  the  articles, 
and  the  commodity  rate  took  precedence  over  the  class 
rate.  In  such  a  case,  the  commodity  rate  would  apply 
on  the  particular  article  in  connection  with  which  it  was 
published. 

The  Commodity  Rate:  A  commodity  rate  is  a  specifi- 
cally named  rate  that  applies  only  on  the  specific 
articles  or  comniodities  named  in  connection  therewith. 
Let  us  assume,  for  instance,  that  a  railroad  has  published 
a  commodity  rate  of  $4.20  per  100  pounds  to  apply  on 
L.  c.  L.  shipments  of  cast-iron  toys  in  boxes  when  moving 
from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Oakland,  Calif.  Now,  the  rate 
of  $4.20  per  100  pounds  is  a  specifically  named  rate,  and 
cast-iron  toys  are  the  specifically  named  articles  on 
which  the  rate  of  S4.20  will  apply.  As  a  commodity 
rate  will  apply  only  on  the  articles  named  in  connection 
therewith,  the  rate  given  could  not  be  applied  on  any 
article  other  than  cast-iron  toys.  It  would  not  apply 
on  other  soconcl-class  articles,  as  for  instance,  on  lantern 
globes,  nor  on  sticky  fly  paper.  To  make  a  still  finer 
distinction,  it  v»ill  be  recalled  that  as  authorized  by  Item 
8,  page  So,  of  the  LaSalle  Classification,  a  second-class 
rate  would  apply  on  Icss-than-carload  shipments  of  either 
cast-iron  games  or  cast-iron  toys,  when  boxed.  Such  being 
the  case,  the  second-class  rate  of  $4.90  previously  referred 
to  would  apply  on  games,  toys,  or  games  and  toys,  but  the 
commodity  rate  would  not  apply  on  the  games,  because 
games  were  not  specifically  named  in  connection  with 
the  conunodity  rate. 
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There  are  various  types  of  freight  rates,  each  of  which 
will  be  fully  defined  in  a  later  text,  but  in  order  to  under- 
stand Rule  10,  it  is  necessary  that  the  reader  bear  in  mind 
the  distinction  between  a  class  rate  and  a  commodity  rate. 

Both  Sections  1  and  2  of  Rule  10  refer  to  Rule  14. 
This  rule  defines  a  carload  shipment  and  both  Rules  14 
and  24.  The  former  carries  a  reference  to  the  latter  and 
should  be  considered  in  connection  with  Rule  10. 

Section  l.  Rule  10:  As  this  section  is  appUcable  to 
the  Official  Classification  only,  and  tariffs  governed  by 
it,  we  will  first  analyze  the  rule  as  it  applies  to  that 
classification,  and  vd\l  disregard  for  the  time  being  the 
Southern  and  Western  Classifications. 

In  analyzing  this  section,  it  is  found  that  unless  other- 
wise provided  (where  other  provisions  are  made  will  be 
developed  in  connection  with  Sections  3  and  4  of  the  rule) 
when  a  number  of  different  articles  for  which  carload 
ratings  or  rates  are  provided  are  shipped  at  one  time,  by 
one  consignor  to  one  consignee  and  destination  in  con- 
formity with  Rule  14,  they  will  be  charged  for  at  the  car- 
load rate  applicable  to  the  highest  chvtsed  or  rated  article, 
and  the  carload  minimum  weight  will  be  the  highest  pro- 
vided for  any  of  the  articles  in  the  carload. 

Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  clauses  "for 
which  carload  ratings  or  rates  are  provided"  and  'Svill  be 
charged  at  the  carload  rate  applicable  to  the  highest 
classed  or  rated  article."  The  effect  of  the  words  rates 
and  rated  is  to  make  the  highest  rate  properly  applicable 
to  any  article  in  the  car  having  a  carload  rating  or  rate 
apply.  If  the  word  rales  were  omitted ,  the  rate  applicable 
to  the  highest  classed  article  would  apply  on  all  of  the 
articles,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  Sections  3  and  4, 
but  under  the  rule  as  it  actually  reads,  if  an  article  took 
a  sixth-cZas5  rate  of  let  us  say  22  cents,  and  another  article 
in  the  shipment  took  a  commodily  rate  of  25  cents,  and 
the  rate  of  25  cents  was  the  highest  applicable  to  any  of 
the  articles  in  the  shipment,  25  cents  would  be  the  rate  on 
all  of  the  articles  in  the  car  that  have  a  carload  rating. 
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To  indicate  the  interpretation  of  this  rule  in  mor^S 
detail,  let  us  assume  that  a  shipment  moving  from  poinCJ 
"A"  to  point  "B"  consists  of  soap,  scouring  compound, 
and  wooden  mop  handles.     We  will  further  assume  that 
the  actual  weights,  carload  ratings,  carload  rates,  and 
carload  minimum  weights  are  as  follows: 

Article      Actual  Weight    RatingB  Hate  C.  L.  Minimum  Wd^t 

Soap                16,000  lbs.      6th  Clasa  33c                  36,000  lbs. 

Compound        5,000  lbs.      4th  CUsa  46c                  30,000  lbs. 

Handles          15,000  lbs.     5th  Class  40c                24,000  Iba. 

If  there  were  no  carload  commodity  rate  applying  on 
any  of  these  articles,  the  charges,  considering  Section  1 
alone,  would  be  based  on  the  minimum  weight  provided 
for  the  soap  (36,000  pounds)  which  is  the  highest 
minimum  weight  provided  for  any  article  in  the  car,  and 
at  the  rate  for  the  scouring  compound  {46  cents),  which 
is  the  highest  classed  article  in  the  car.  36,000  pounds 
at  46  cents  per  100  pounds  equals  $165.60,  which  would  be 
the  freight  charge  under  the  conditions  as  outlined. 

But  now  suppose  that  the  handles  took  a  commodity 
rate  of  47  cents  instead  of  the  fifth-class  rate  of  40  cents. 
Right  here  is  where  the  word  rated  would  change  the  basis 
of  the  charge,  as  in  order  to  comply  with  the  rule  and 
charge  the  rate  apphcable  to  the  highest  rated  article, 
the  rate  of  47  cents  applicable  to  the  handles  would  have 
to  be  used. 

The  scouring  compound  is  the  highest  classed  article, 
but  the  handles  are  the  highest  rated;  that  is,  they  bear 
the  highest  rate. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  charge  would  he  36,000 
pounds  at  47  cents  per  100  pounds,  which  amounts  to 
$169.20.  Naturally,  if  a  carload  minimum  weight  of 
40,000  pounds  were  named  to  apply  in  connection  with 
the  commodity  rate  of  47  cents,  that  minimum  would 
have  to  be  protected  as  it  would  be  the  highest  named 
for  any  article  in  the  car. 

We  will  now  consider  Section  3  of  this  rule  as  it 
applies  in  connection  with  Section  I.    The  rule  reads^ 
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"Subject  to  the  conditions  of  Section  1,  when  the 
aggregate  charge  upon  the  entire  shipment  is  made 
lower  by  considering  the  articles  as  if  they  were  di- 
vided into  two  or  more  separate  carloads,  the  shipment 
will  be  charged  accordingly,  as  follows:  the  charges  on 
each  separate  carload  will  be  based  upon  the  carload 
rate  applicable  to  the  highest  classed  or  rated  article 
therein  and  the  highest  carload  minimum  weight  provided 
for  any  of  the  articles  therein." 

The  clause  "subject  to  the  conditions  of  Section  1" 
refers  to  that  portion  of  Section  1  which  reads  as  follows : 
"When  a  number  of  different  articles,  for  which  carload 
ratings  or  rates  are  provided,  are  shipped  at  one  time  by 
one  consignor  to  one  consignee  and  destination,  in  a 
carload  (See  Rule  14),"  as  they  are  the  only  conditions 
of  Section  1. 

Section  3  is  the  first  instance  where  the  clause  "except 
as  otherwise  provided"  carried  in  Section  1  is  of  benefit, 
for  it  gives  Section  3  precedence  over  Section  1  when  a 
lower  charge  is  thereby  secured. 

It  frequently  happens,  especially  where  there  are  but 
two  different  kinds  of  articles  constituting  a  carload,  and 
the  difference  in  the  rates  appUcable  is  great,  or  the  weight 
of  each  kind  of  article  approaches  the  carload  minimum 
weight,  that  it  makes  a  lower  total  charge  to  figure  the 
charges  as  if  one  or  more  of  the  articles  constituted  a 
separate  carload  shipment  actually  loaded  in  separate 
cars,  than  to  figure  them  as  set  forth  in  the  provisions 
of  Section  1. 

As  an  example,  let  us  take  the  commodities  we  used 
to  illustrate  Section  1,  of  soap,  scouring  compound,  and 
handles.  We  will  use  the  same  ratings  and  rates  but 
will  change  the  actual  weights  somewhat.  In  that  case 
our  calculations  will  be  as  follows: 

Article     Actual  Weight    Ratings  Rate  C.  L.  Minimum  Weight 
Soap               30,00011)8.     6th  Class        33  36,000  lbs. 

Compound      15,000  lbs.     4th  Class        46  30,000  lbs. 

Handles  15,000  lbs.     5th  Class        40  24,000  lbs. 
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Under  Section  1  the  charges  on  this  shipment  would  be 
for  60,000  pounds  at  46  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  S276. 
But  if,  in  accordance  with  Section  3,  we  consider  the  soap 
as  loaded  in  one  car  and  the  compound  and  handles  as 
loaded  in  another  car,  the  charges  would  be: 

First  car  (soap),  36,000  pounds  @  33c -$118.80 

Second  car  (compound  and  handles),  30,000  pounds  @  46c.  >-  138.00 


Aggregate  charge  on  entire  shipment $256.80 

Thus,  on  this  shipment,  the  charges  under  Section  3 
would  be  $19.20  less  than  those  under  Section  1,  because, 
as  a  lower  aggregate  charge  is  obtained  under  Section  3 
than  under  Section  1,  Section  3  takes  precedence. 

In  so  far  as  a  commodity  rate  which  might  apply  on 
one  or  more  of  the  articles  is  concerned,  the  effect  under 
the  same  conditions  would  be  fundamentally  the  same 
as  illustrated  in  the  analysis  of  Section  1. 

Thus  far  in  our  discussion  of  this  rule  we  have 
considered  only  carload  ratings  and  rates  as  applicable 
to  the  commodities  constituting  the  shipment,  but 
Section  4  authorizes  the  application  of  the  less-than-car- 
load  basis  to  part  of  the  shipment  when  a  lower  aggregate 
charge  will  thereby  be  accomplished. 

This  is  the  second  instance  where  the  clause  of  Section 
1  reading  ^'except  as  otherwise  provided"  is  of  benefit. 
If  by  the  use  of  Section  4  a  lower  total  charge  is  made 
than  by  using  Sections  1  and  3  only,  the  basis  provided  in 
Section  4  takes  precedence. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  application  of  Section  4.  we 
will  use  the  same  commodities  as  previou^^ly  used  but 
will  again  chanp;c  the  weights  and  show  \'i\e  assumed 
less-than-carload  ratings  and  rates  of  the  articles  accord- 
ing to  table  following: 


Articles 


Act.  Wt.    Ratings 


Rate         C.L.Min.Wt, 


1j.v>Li«         C>Ii>    Ij>U>Li«  (.•L* 


Soap  3S,0001bs.     4  CI.    6  CI.    46    33      36,000  lbs. 

Scouring  Compounds   5,000  lbs.     R.  26    4  CI.    53    46     30,000  Ibe. 
Handles  23,000  lbs.     3  CI.    5  CI.    66    40      24,000  lbs. 
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On  the  above  shipment,  if  charges  were  based  in  com- 
pliance with  Sections  1,  3,  and  4,  the  basis  and  charges 
would  be: 

Soap,  38,000  lbs.  (act.  wgt.)  at  33  cents  per  100 $125.40 

Scouring  Compound,  5,000  lbs.  (act.  wgt.)  at  53  cents  per  100 

(L.C.L.  rate) 26.50 

Handles,  24,000  lbs.  (C.L.  min.  wgt.)  at  40  cents  per  100 96.00 

Aggregate  Charge S247.90 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  charge  so  assessed  with 
the  charge  that  would  apply  if  Sections  1  and  3  only  were 
used.     In  such  a  case  the  charge  would  be  as  follows: 

Soap,  38,000  lbs.  at  33  cents  per  100  or $125.40 

Compound  and  Handles,.30,()00  lbs.  at  40  cents  per  100  or 138.00 

Aggregate  Charge $263.40 

If  Section  1  alone  were  used,  the  basis  and  charge 
would  be  as  follows : 

66,000  lbs.  (total  act.  wgt.)  at  46  cents  per  hundred  (rate  applicable 
to  the  highest  classed  article),  which  equals  a  charge  of  $303.60. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  by  the  application  of 
Sections  1,  3,  and  4  a  charge  lower  by  $55.70  is  obtained 
than  would  be  the  case  if  Section  1  alone  was  used,  and 
a  charge  lower  by  $15.50  than  if  Sections  1  and  3  alone 
were  used. 

The  note  shown  in  this  rule  is  very  important,  but  the 
discussion  of  it  will  be  postponed  until  the  rule  as  it  appUes 
to  the  Southern  and  Western  Classifications  has  been 
discussed,  because  it  should  be  understood  that  the  note 
appUes  to  all  three  classifications  with  equal  force. 

Section  2,  Rule  10:  This  section  has  no  connection 
with  the  Official  Classification,  as  it  is  appUcable  only 
to  the  Southern  and  Western  Classifications  and  tariffs 
governed  by  those  classifications. 

This  section,  it  will  be  noted,  begins  "Except  as  other- 
wise provided^'  and  further  reads  "when  a  number  of 
different  articles,  for  which  carload  ratings  are  provided, 
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axe  shipped  at  one  time  by  one  consignor  to  one  con- 
signee and  destination,  in  a  carload  as  per  Rule  14,  they 
will  be  charged  at  the  highest  class  carload  rate  applicable, 
and  the  carload  minimum  weight  will  be  the  highest 
provided  for  any  article  in  the  carload." 

The  last  sentence  of  the  section  states  that  the  section 
does  not  apply  in  connection  with  commodity  rates 
except  in  so  far  as  articles  classified  as  "fertilizer"  rates  or 
"special  iron"  in  the  Southern  Classification  are  con- 
cerned. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  while  Section  1,  as  applicable  to 
the  Official  Classification,  reads:  "for  which  carload 
ratings  or  rates  are  provided,"  Section  2,  as  applicable 
to  the  Southern  and  Western  Classifications,  reads:  "for 
which  carload  ratiiigs  are  provided,"  and  that  it  does 
not  include  rates. 

Further,  Section  2  provides  "they  will  be  charged  at 
the  highest  class  carload  rate  applicable."  The  effect 
of  these  two  quoted  clauses  is  to  prohibit  the  mixing  of 
articles,  one  or  some  of  which  take  class  rate  or  rates, 
with  articles,  one  or  some  of  which  take  conmiodity  rate 
or  rates,  it  being  understood,  of  course,  that  if  the 
shipment  is  governed  by  the  Southern  Classification 
a  special  exception  is  made  with  reference  to  articles 
which  the  classification  indicates  are  subject  to  "fertilizer" 
or  "special  iron"  rat(\s. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  clause  in  Section  3 
reading  "subject  to  the  conditions  of  Section  2"  refers 
only  to  that  part  of  Section  2  reading  "for  which  carload 
ratings  are  provided,  are  shipped  at  one  time  by  one 
consignor  to  one  consignee  and  destination,  in  a  carload 
(see  Rule  14)." 

The  balance  of  the  section,  including  paragraph  (b), 
may  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  when  the  aggre- 
gate charge  upon  the  entire  shipment  is  made  lower  by 
considering  the  artich^s  as  if  they  were  divided  into  two 
or  more  separate  carloads,  the  shipment  will  be  charged 
accordingly,   as  follows:  the  charges  on  each  separate 
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carload  will  be  based  upon  the  carload  rate  applicable  to 
the  highest  classed  article  therein,  and  the  highest  carload 
TninimuTn  weight  provided  for  any  of  the  articles  therein, 
but  if  one  of  the  carloads  is  subject  to  a  commodity  rate, 
the  carload  minimum  weight  appUcable  to  that  rate  will 
apply  to  such  carload. 

Under  this  section,  a  commodity  rate  can  be  used  if  it 
is  properly  appUcable  to  one  or  more  of  the  articles,  and 
in  this  respect  Section  3  is  a  deviation  from  Section  2  as 
authorized  by  the  term  "except  as  otherwise  provided,*' 
as  carried  in  Section  2. 

Restrictions,  however,  are  placed  around  the  use  of  a 
commodity  rate  in  connection  with  this  section.  It  can 
be  used  only  when,  upon  considering  the  articles  as  if 
they  were  divided  into  two  or  more  separate  carloads, 
a  lower  aggregate  charge  is  secured  thereby,  and  the  car- 
load minimimi  weight  applicable  in  connection  with  the 
comimodity  rate  must  be  protected  on  the  carload  covered 
by  the  commodity  rate. 

Section  4  was  fully  discussed  in  its  application  under 
the  Official  Classification.  As  it  has  the  same  applica- 
tion under  the  Southern  and  Western  Classifications, 
there  is  no  need  to  discuss  it  further. 

Illustrating  the  appUcation  of  Sections  1,  3,  and  4, 
Rule  10,  we  will  take  the  shipments  used  for  illustration 
in  connection  with  the  Official  Classification  and  apply 
them  to  the  Southern  and  Western  Classifications. 

First  we  will  consider  the  following  shipment  under 
Section  2  only.    No  commodity  rate  is  applicable. 

Articles       Actual  Weight  C.L.  Ratings  Rate  C.L.  Min.  Weight 
Soap  15,000  lbs.         6  CI.  33  36,000  lbs. 

Scouring  Compound  5,000  lbs.        4  CI.  46  30,000  lbs. 

Handles  15,000  lbs.        5  CI.  40  24,000  lbs. 

The  basis  and  charge  for  this  shipment  would  be  36,000 
pounds  (highest  C.  L.  minimum  weight  applicable  to  any 
article  in  this  car)  at  46  cents  per  100  pounds  (highest 
dasa  carload  rate  appUcable),  which  makes  a  charge  of 
$165.60. 
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In  discussing  Sections  2  and  3  jointly,  let  us  assume  that 
the  actual  weights  of  the  articles  were:  soap,  32,000 
pounds,  scouring  compound,  5,000  pounds,  and  handles, 
37,000  pounds.  Let  us  further  assume  that  a  commodity 
rate  of  35  cents  was  named  to  apply  on  the  handles  with 
a  carload  minimum  weight  of  40,000  pounds. 

Under  Section  2,  the  charges  on  such  a  shipment  would 
be  for  74,000  pounds  (actual  aggregate  weight)  at  46 
cents  per  100  pounds  (rate  for  the  highest  classed  article 
in  shipment),  or  a  charge  of  $340.40. 

But  by  considering  the  soap  and  compound  as  loaded 
in  one  car  and  the handlcsin  another  car  under  Section  3, 
the  aggiogate  charge  would  be  as  follows: 

Soap  and  Compound,  37,000  lbs.  at  46  cents  or 8170.20 

Handles,  40,000  lbs.  at  35  cents  or 140.00 

Aggregate  Charge 8310.20 

This  is  S30.20  less  than  charges  under  Section  2  alone. 

In  determining  the  effect  of  Section  4  in  conjunction 
with  Sections  2  and  3,  we  will  have  to  use  a  less-than- 
carload  rate,  so  we  will  arbitrarily  make  the  third-class 
rate,  as  applying  to  the  scouring  compound,  53  cents  per 
100  pounds:  Thus  the  basis  of  charge  under  Sections  2, 
3,  and  4  would  be: 

Soap,  36,000  lbs.  at  33  cents  or 8118.S0 

Scouring  Coiiiiwund,  5,000  lbs.  at  53  cents  or 2G.50 

Handles,  40,(K)0  lbs.  at  35  cents  or 140.00 

Aggregate  Charge 8285.30 

This  would  be  the  lowest  cliargc  and  therefore  the 
proper  one  to  a.^sess. 

Note  under  Rule  10:  This  is  easily  interpreted  as  its 
various  paragraphs  are  self-explanatory.  The  ease  of 
interpreting  them,  liowover,  should  not  cause  one  to 
think  they  are  of  slight  importance,  for  such  is  not  the 
case.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  very  important  and  are 
fre(|uently  the  cause  of  errors. 

The  first  paragraph  prohibits  the  use  of  Rule  10  in 
connection  with  articles  for  which  no  carload  ratings 
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or  rates  are  provided.  Rule  10  could  not,  therefore,  be 
applied  on  articles  that  were  assigned  only  less-than- 
carload  or  any-quantity  ratings  and  for  which  there  was 
no  carload  rate  named. 

The  second  and  third  paragraphs  refer  to  Rules  12, 
24,  and  34.    They  will  come  up  for  consideration  later. 

The  fourth  paragraph  states  that  "specific  carload 
mixtures  will  not  prevent  the  application  of  Rule  10  to 
the  same  articles  in  mixed  carloads  with  other  articles 
not  named  in  the  mixture."  This  means,  for  instance, 
that  if  some  of  the  articles  shown  in  the  specific  mixture 
of  cereal  milling  machinery  in  Item  14,  page  106,  of  the 
LaSalle  Classification,  were  part  of  a  shipment  contain- 
ing articles  which  were  not  shown  in  the  mixture  au- 
thorized by  this  Item,  Rule  10  could  be  applied. 

The  fifth  paragraph  provides  that  if  a  lower  charge 
results  under  the  application  of  Rule  10  than  imder  the 
provisions  of  a  specific  mixture.  Rule  10  will  apply.  It 
is  possible  that  by  grouping  certain  articles  of  a  speci- 
fied mixture,  and  considering  the  groups  as  loaded  into 
separate  cars,  a  lower  aggregate  charge  than  the  charge 
determined  by  using  the  basis  given  in  connection  with 
the  specific  mixture  would  be  obtained.  Under  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  note,  such  lower  charge  would  be  the 
proper  one. 

Before  leaving  Rule  10,  it  might  be  well  to  state  that 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  illustrate  all  of  the  almost 
innumerable  variations  possible  under  this  rule.  Only 
the  simpler  and  somewhat  representative  situations  have 
been  used  as  illustrations.  For  the  exact  effect  of  Rule 
10  upon  a  mixed  carload  shipment,  all  the  pertinent 
factors  must  be  known  and  taken  into  consideration. 
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HOW  FREIGHT  CHARGES  SHALL  BE 
COMPUTED 

Gross  and  Estimated  Weights — Minimum  Weigbta  Must 
Be  Obaer\'ed — Temporary  Blocking,  Racks,  Standards, 
Dunnage  ami  the  Like  Subject  to  Rule  30. 

This  rule  states  that,  unless  otherwise  provided, 
freight  charges  shall  be  computed  on  the  gross  weight, 
except  where  estimated  wei^ts  are  provided,  in  which 
case  the  authorized  estimated  weights  will  be  used. 

By  gross  weight  is  meant; 

1.  The  actual  weight  of  the  shipment,  where  ship- 
ments are  made  in  a  loose  form. 

2.  The  total  actual  weight  of  the  container  and  its 
contents,  where  articles  or  commodities  are  shipped  in  a 
container. 

For  example,  shipments  of  bulk  grain,  coal,  lumber, 
etc.,  are  charged  on  the  actual  wright;  shipments  of 
package  freight,  such  as  hardware  in  boxes,  are  charged 
on  the  aggregate  weight  of  the  hardware,  the  packing, 
if  any,  and  the  containers. 

In  the  majority  of  instances,  the  actual  weight  as 
ascertained  by  weighing  the  particular  shipment  is  used 
in  determining"  the  freight  charge,  but  estimated  weights, 
where  authorized,  take  precedence  over  the  actual  wei^t. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  certain  commodities  where 
it  would  prove  difficult  to  ascertain  the  actual  weight, 
or  where  certain  articles  or  commodities  are  put  up  in 
standardized  packages. 

Good  examples  of  the  first  instance  referred  to  are  the 
estimated  weights  on  petroleum  and  certain  petroleum 
products.  The  LaSaUe  Classification  provides  that 
certain  oils  when  in  tank  cars  will  be  given  an  estimated 
weight  of  6.6  poimds  per  gallon  in  all  three  classification 
territories,  except  that  under  Western  Classification, 
crude,  fuel,  or  gas  oil  takes  an  estimated  weight  of  7.4 
pounds  per  gallon.     This  estimated  weight  per  gallon 
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of  the  specified  kinds  of  oils  would  apply,  irrespective  of 
the  actual  weight  per  gallon  of  that  particular  oil. 

The  other  kind  of  estimated  weights  referred  to  are 
those  obtained  thru  agreement  with  a  weighing  and 
inspection  bureau.  In  order  for  such  estimated  weights 
to  be  accepted  by  the  carriers,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
shipper  and  the  weighing  bureau  to  execute  a  "weight 
agreement"  similar  to  the  following: 

WESTERN  WEIGfflNG  AND  INSPECTION  BUREAU  WEIGHT 

AGREEMENT 

This  Agreement,  entered  into  by  and  between  A.  S.  Dodge,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Western  Weighing  and  Inspection  Bureau,  and 

of : (Town), 

(Stat^). 

Witnesseth,  That  in  consideration  of  the  carriers,  members  of  the 
Western  Weighing  and  Inspection  Bureau,  accepting  the  weights  and 
descriptions  as  certified  on  shipping  orders,  bills  of  lading  or  weight 
certificates  for  commodities  herein  specified  as  the  basis  for  assessing 
freight  charges,  it  is  hereby  agreed: 

1.  The  shipper  shall  report  and  certify  to  the  carrier  correct  gross 
weights  and  correct  descriptions  of  commodities  on  shipping  orders, 
bills  of  lading  or  weight  certificates,  by  placing  thereon  imprint  of 
certification  stamp,  providing  for  verification  by  the  carriers,  members 
of  the  Western  Weighing  and  Inspection  Bureau.  When  such  weights 
are  obtained  on  track  scales  the  correct  gross,  tare  and  net  weights 
shall  be  given. 

2.  When  weights  of  uniform  or  standard  weight  articles  are  based 
upon  averages,  the  shipper  shall  give  prompt  notice  to  the  authorized 
representative  of  the  carrier  when  any  change  is  made  which  will 
affect  the  weight  arrived  at  by  use  of  the  average,  including  any 
change  made  in  package  or  material  used. 

3.  The  shipper  shall  keep  in  good  weighing  condition  all  scales 
used  in  determining  weights  and  have  track  scales  tested,  maintained 
and  operated  in  accordance  with  the  Track  Scale  Specifications  and 
Rules  approved  by  The  American  Railway  Association,  and  shall  also 
allow  the  authorized  representative  of  the  carrier  to  inspect  and  test 
them. 

4.  The  shipper  shall  keep  his  records  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
permit  of  correct  and  complete  check,  and  shall  allow  the  authorized 
representative  of  the  carrier  to  inspect  the  true  and  original  weight 
sheets,  books,  invoices  and  records  necessary  to  verify  the  weights 
and  descriptions  of  the  commodities  certified  in  the  shipping  orders, 
bills  of  lading  or  weight  certificates. 
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5.  The  shipper  ahall  promptly  pay  to  the  authorized  representaUvu 
of  the  carrier,  bills  for  all  underchorgua  from  orijriiial  point  nf  ship- 
DKint  to  final  destination,  resulting  from  certilicatian  of  incorrect 
wi'ighla  or  improper  description,,  whether  shipment  is  sold  f.  o-  b.  st 
point  of  shipment  or  elsewhere.  Overcharges  developed  from  check 
of  shipper's  records  will  be  promptly  certified  by  the  autkoriiod 
representative  of  the  carrier  In  writing  for  proper  ajijusliaent. 

6.  Shipments  made  imder  this  aKTceraent  will  bo  subject  to  mUa, 
cliargea,  minimum  and  estimated  weights  prescribed  by  classifications, 
exceptions  thereto,  tariffs  or  rules  of  the  carriers  interested. 

7.  This  agreement  may  bo  canceled  by  ten  days'  notice  in  writing 
to  either  party;  it  being  understood  that  the  shipper  shuU  pormit 
check  of  burliness  and  pay  imdercharges  on  all  shipments  m^de  prior 
to  cancellation. 

This  agreeroeut  applies  on 


Such  an  agreemeat  may  apply  on  virtually  any  speci- 
fied comQiodit.y,  and  a  sliipinent  covered  thereby  is  said 
to  be  moving  under  a  weiglit  agreement. 

In  so  far  as  the  estimated  weight  feature  of  this  agree- 
ment is  concerned,  it  is  ordinarily  applied  to  standardized 
packages.  A  cereal  food  preparation  like  Quaker  Oats 
is  usually  shipped  in  a  standardized  box  that  will  average, 
Bay,  50  pounds.  Instead  of  weighing  each  and  every 
box  of  each  shipment,  a  representative  of  the  weighing 
bureau  arrives  at  the  average  weight  by  weighing  a 
certain  number  of  boxes  as  they  are  prepared  for  ship- 
ment. This  average  is  the  one  on  which  the  freight 
charge  is  based. 

From  time  to  time  other  weighings  are  made,  and  the 
weight  readjusted  accordingly,  MTien  a  firm  executes  a 
weight  agreement,  it  is  assigned  a  weiglit  agreement 
number,  and  the  shipping  ticket  or  bill  of  lading  covering 
a  shipment  made  under  such  agreement  must  be  stamped 
with  this  number.  Except  in  cases  of  obvious  error, 
such  weights  take  preference  over  all  other  weights.  By- 
use  of  these  agreements,  many  vexatious  claims  and  much 
unnecessary  correspondence  with  respect  to  adjusting 
them  are  avoided,  and  much  time  and  expense  are  aaved 
in  the  weighing  of  shipments. 


k. 
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This  rule  also  states  that  the  weight  of  bracing,  dunnage, 
etc.,  if  used,  shall  be  charged  for  as  provided  in  Rule  30, 
which  will  be  analyzed  later.  Of  course,  if  the  gross 
weight  is  lesis  than  the  established  minimum  weight 
applicable,  the  minimum  weight  as  established  must  be 
protected. 

Rule  12 
MIXED  SHIPMENTS 

Single  Shipments  of  One  Class — Of  Two  or  More  Classes — 
Packages  Containing  Freight  of  More  Than  One  Class — 
Charge  on  Articles  in  Bundles  Subject  to  Individual  Mini- 
mum Weights — L.C.L.,  vs.  Loose  Pieces — ^Articles  Rated 
Differently  according  to  Individual  Weights  of  Packages 
or  Pieces. 

All  pro\asions  of  this  rule  are  subject  to  the  minimum 
charge  provided  in  Rule  13,  and  this  fact  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  interpreting  this  rule. 

Section  1,  Rule  12:  Frequently  a  number  of  different 
articles  are  packed  in  a  single  container.  In  the  case  of 
shipments  consisting  of  a  quantity  of  different  articles 
that  take  the  same  rating,  it  is  usually  advantageous  to 
place  them  within  a  single  container,  as  thereby  the 
possibility  of  part  of  the  lot's  going  astray  is  eliminated, 
and  the  packing  cost  is  materially  reduced.  The  charges 
on  such  less-than-carload  shipments  will  be  based  on 
the  total  weight  of  the  package  and  its  contents,  at  the 
rating  applicable,  but  subject  to  a  minimum  charge 
which  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  Rule  13. 

Section  2,  RuU  12:  Articles  differently  classified 
should  be  placed  in  separate  containers  whenever  the 
saving  in  freight  charges  and  the  securing  of  other  advan- 
tages are  sufficient  to  offset  the  advantages  of  using  a 
single  container.  When  shipments  are  so  packed, 
Section  2  authorizes  the  computing  of  the  freight  charge 
upon  the  actual  or  authorized  estimated  weight  at  the 
rating  applying  to  each  class.  This  means  that  if  a 
shipment  consisted  of  1  box  hardware,  rated  at  second 
class  and  weigh)  ag  50  pounds,  and  1  box  bolts  rated  at 
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■ourth  class  and  weighing  120  pounds,  the  basis  of  charge 
would  be  50  pounds  at  second-class  rate,  plus  120  pounds 
|at  fourth-class  rate. 

Section  3,  Rule  12:  As  a  matter  of  convenience  and 
F  safety  or  for  other  reasons,  articles  to  which  different 
'  ratings  are  assigned  are  frequently  placed  in  a  angle 
container.  Section  3  provides  that  when  this  is  done, 
the  charges  shall  be  based  on  the  weight  of  the  package 
at  the  rating  applicable  to  the  highest  rated  article  in 
the  package. 

As  an  illustration,  suppose  there  was  packed  in  one  box 
80  pounds  of  an  article  rated  first  class,  100  pounds  of  an 
article  rated  second  class,  and  50  pounds  of  an  article 
rated  third  class,  the  box  itself  weighing  60  pounds  amd 
the  packing  10  pounds,  on  what  basis  should  such  a 
shipment  be  charged?  According  to  Section  3,  of  Rule  12, 
it  should  be  charged  on  the  basis  of  300  pounds  at  the 
first-class  rate. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  list  or  describe  on  the  bill  of  lading 
or  shipping  ticket  all  the  articles  included  in  the  package, 
it  being  sufficient  to  specify  the  highest  rated  article, 
together  with  the  notation  "and  other  articles  classified 
the  same  or  lower."  The  use  of  such  a  notation  on  the 
bill  of  lading  eliminates  considerable  detail  work,  but  care 
should  be  taken  to  list  the  highest  or  one  of  the  highest 
rated  articles- 
Section  4,  Ruh  13:  In  case  a  minimum  weight  is 
pro\'ided  for  each  separate  package  or  article,  that 
minimum  must  be  obser\'ed,  and  charges  for  a  number  of 
packages  or  pieces  shall  be  no  less  than  for  that  number 
of  packages  or  articles  at  the  prescribed  minimum  weight. 
For  example,  the  cla.'*sification  provides  that  on  le«*- 
than-corload  shipments  of  live  stock,  a  minimum  weight 
of  3,000  pounds  shall  be  assessed  for  one  tiorse,  and  an 
additional  1,500  pounds  for  each  horse  after  the  first. 
A  consignment  of  three  horses  might  weigh  but  4,200 
pounds,  but  the  minimum,  that  is,  the  weight  upon  which 
charges  will  be  assessed,  would  be  6,000  pounds. 
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Section  5,  Rule  12:  When  articles  are  shipped  loose, 
no  provision  being  made  in  the  classification  for  ship- 
ments in  that  manner,  if  each  weighs  as  much  as  the 
weight  specified  for  a  bundle,  they  shall  be  charged  for 
as  a  bimdle. 

The  LaSalle  Classification  provides  a  Southern  Classi- 
fication rating  of  second  class  for  galvanized-iron  hinges, 
other  than  spring,  when  in  a  bundle  weighing  15  pounds 
or  over.  If  such  a  hinge  weighing  16  poimds  were  shipped 
loose,  the  second-class  rating  as  provided  for  "in  bimdles" 
would  apply. 

Section  6,  Rule  12:  The  last  section  of  this  rule 
applies  to  articles  whose  l.  c.  l.  rating  varies  according 
to  the  weight  of  the  individual  piece  or  package.  In 
such  cases,  the  charge  for  a  given  number  of  pieces  or 
packages  of  a  given  weight  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  the 
amount  which  would  be  collected  on  the  same  number 
of  pieces  or  packages  of  a  greater  weight.  As  an  illus- 
tration, let  us  refer  to  the  LaSalle  Classification  pro- 
visions for  forgings  in  the  rough. 

A  foundry  receives  an  order  for  100  forgings  in  the  rough, 
each  to  weigh  22  pounds.  If  these  were  shipped  loose, 
they  would  be  ratable  under  the  Western  Classification 
at  first  class.  If  the  scale  of  rates  applicable  between 
origin  and  destination  happened  to  be  as  follows: 

Class 12        3        4 

Rate  in  cents  per  100  lbs. ...   100     85      70      60 

the  charge  on  this  basis  would  be  $22.  If  each  of  these 
rough  forgings  had  weighed  25  pounds,  the  rating  would 
be  at  fourth  class,  which  would  amount  to  a  charge  of 
$15.00.  As  this  $15.00  is  the  charge  on  100  forgings 
weighing  25  pounds  each,  it  is  the  maximiun  charge  on 
an  equal  number  of  forgings  weighing  but  22  pounds 
each;  therefore,  $15.00  would  be  the  charge  applicable  to 
the  100  forgings  weighing  22  pounds  each.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  if  these  22-pound  forgings  were 
wired  together,  two  and  two,  each  bundle  would  weigh 
44  pounds,  which  would  entitle  them  to  the  same  rating 
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as  tho  each  forging  weighed  25  pounds  or  over.  This 
would  still  further  reduce  the  freight,  as,  in  this  case, 
charges  would  be  assessed  on  2,200  pounds  (actual  weight) 
at  the  fourth-class  rate  of  60  cents  per  100  pounds,  which 
would  equal  $13.20. 

Rule  13 

SINGLE  SHIPMENTS  OF  L.C.L.  FREIG  IT 

Conditions  under  Which  Such  Shipments  May  Be  Accepted 
at  Minimum  Charge — Restriction  as  to  What  the  Minimum 
Rate  Shall  Be — Part  Lot  and  Overflow  Shipments. 

The  handling  of  every  consignment  of  freight  entails  a 
certain  amount  of  labor  and  expenses,  such  as  those  inci- 
dent to  moving,  billing,  and  recording  of  freight,  and  the 
sending  of  the  arrival  notice,  etc.  To  cover  these  ex- 
penses, the  carriers  have  established  a  rule  that  no 
shipment  shall  be  handled  for  less  than  a  specified  amount. 
This  is  known  as  the  minimum  charge. 

Section  1  of  this  rule  applies  to  less-than-carload 
shipments  and  Section  2  to  carload  shipments. 

Section  1,  Rule  13:  It  will  be  noted  that,  with  refer- 
ence to  less-than-carload  shipments,  the  minimum 
charge  shall  be  as  given  in  paragraphs  (a),  (b),  (c),  and 
(d),  unless  a  different  minimum  charge  is  otherwise  pro- 
vided. This  exception  is  intended  to  cover  a  possible 
different  minimum  charge  that  might  be  carried  in  some 
rate  tariff,  an  exception  to  classification,  or  other  duly  filed 
schedule,  it  being  understood,  of  course,  that  the  charge 
as  provided  in  one  of  the  later  referred  to  authorities 
takes  precedence  over  that  of  the  classification. 

Section  1  (a),  Rule  13,  provides  that  if  the  correct 
rating  of  a  shipment  is  first  class  or  lower,  the  least  charge 
shall  be  that  for  100  pounds  at  the  class  or  commodity 
rate  applicable. 

Say  a  shipment  consists  of  1  Box  Scales  n.  o.  i.  b.  n., 
weighing  40  pounds,  and  rated  at  second  class,  no  com- 
modity rate  applying.  If  the  second-class  rate  were 
85  cents  per  100  pounds,  the  charge  would  be,  not  for 
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40  pounds  at  8b  centb  pei  hundred  pounds — ^which  would 
amount  to  but  34  cents — ^but  85  cents,  as  that  is  the 
charge  for  100  pounds  at  85  cents  per  hundred,  and, 
therefore,  the  miniTniim  charge.  If  it  happened  that 
there  was  a  commodity  rate  of  60  cents  per  100  pounds 
applicable,  the  minimum  charge  would  be  60  cents,  as 
that  would  be  the  commodity  rate  for  100  pounds. 
«  Section  1  (b),  Rule  IS,  applies  only  when  a  ship- 
ment is  classified  higher  than  first  class,  in  which  case 
the  charge  shall  not  be  less  than  for  100  pounds  at  th« 
first-class  rate.  Bamboo  book  racks  when  boxed  are 
classified  as  three  times  first  class.  If  the  first-class  rate 
were  SI  per  100  pounds,  a  shipment  weighing  30  pounds 
would  be  subject  to  a  minimum  charge  of  $1,  and  not 
90  cents,  as  it  woiild  be  if  based  on  30  pounds  at  $3  per 
hundred.  Of  course,  if  the  shipment  weighed  40  poimds, 
the  minimum  charge  would  not  apply,  because  the  actual 
weight  (40  pounds)  at  the  actual  rate,  $3  per  100  pounds, 
makes  a  charge  of  $1.20,  which  is  more  than  the  mini- 
mum one. 

Section  1  (c),  Rule  IS,  brings  this  rule  into  harmony 
with  Section  3  of  Rule  12,  inasmuch  as  when  articles 
assigned  different  ratings  are  combined  in  a  single  ship- 
ment, the  minimum  charge  becomes  that  attaching  to 
the  highest  rated  article  as  developed  under  paragraphs 
(a)  and  (b). 

Section  1  (d),  Ruh  IS:  The  first  sentence  in  this 
paragraph  is  the  requirement  that  the  charge  on  any 
single  shipment  will  in  no  case  be  less  than  50  cents. 
This  paragraph  further  provides  that  where  the  thru 
rate  applicable  is  made  by  adding  two  or  more  rates 
together,  the  various  rates  constituting  the  total  thru 
rate,  each  being  governed  by  the  same  or  a  different 
classification,  the  minimum  freight  charge  from  ori^ 
to  destination  shall  be  50  cents. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  let  us  take  a  shipment 
consisting  of  1  Box  Copper  Coated  Iron  Bolts,  weight 
20  poimds,  moving  from  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  Atlanta, 
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Ga.  Now,  let  us  assume  that  there  is  no  published  thru 
rate,  and  that  the  Western  Classification  governs  that 
part  of  the  movement  from  Sioux  City  to  Chicago,  DI.; 
the  Official  Classification  from  Chicago  to  Louim'ille, 
Ky.,  and  the  Southern  Classification  from  Liouiaville  to 
Atlanta. 

The  LaSalle  Classification  shows  that  copper  coated 
iron  bolts  in  boxes  take  fourth  class  in  both  the  Officii} 
and  Southern  Classifications,  and  third  class  in  the 
Western  Classification.  If  we  assume  that  the  third- 
class  rate  from  Sioux  City  to  Chicago  is  30  cents  per 
100  pounds,  the  fourth-class  rate  from  Chicago  to 
Louisville  is  20  cents,  and  the  fourth-class  rate  from 
Louisville  to  Atlanta  is  15  cents,  we  have  a  thru  rate  of 
65  cents  per  100  pounds,  thus: 

Third-Clasa  Rate         P'ourth-Closa  Rate       Fourth-aaas  R»te 
Sioux  City  to  Chirago    Chicago  to  LouisvOlQ     LouuvUIr  to  Atlanta 

30c  20c  15c  *65c 

If  the  minimum  charge  of  50  cents  was  applied  to 
each  factor  rate  governed  by  a  different  classification, 
we  would  hnve  a  minimum  charge  of  $1.50,  but  as  para- 
graph (d)  provides  that  the  minimum  of  50  cents  applies 
to  the  thru  movement,  the  minimum  charge  under  this 
paragraph  alone  would  be  50  cents.  We  have  already 
seen,  however,  that  under  paragraph  (a)  the  minimum 
charge  for  a  Bhipment  clas.sified  first  class  or  lower  (in 
this  case  it  is  lower),  will  be  that  for  100  pounds  at  the 
rate  applicable.  The  rate  applicable  is  65  cents;  there^ 
fore,  the  minimum  charge  in  tliin  insUmce  would  be 
65  cents. 

Section  2,  Jtule  IS:  This  section,  it  will  be  obser\'ed, 
applies  on  carload  shipments  only,  and  provides  that  the 
minimum  charge  for  such  a  shipment  be  $15  per  car. 
It  should  be  particularly  observed  that  there  are  two 
exceptions  to  this  basis.  The  first  exception  is  that  the 
minimum  charge  of  $15  per  car  does  not  apply  on  switch 
movements  of  any  description,  and  the  second  exception 
lat  it  does  not  apply  on  shipments  of  brick,  cement, 
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chert,  coal,  coke,  and  the  other  commodities  and  articles 
specifically  enumerated. 

The  second  paragraph  of  Section  2  provides  that  if 
the  shipment  is  subject  to  the  "overflow"  or  "part-lot" 
provision  contained  in  Rule  24,  the  minimum  charge  for 
the  entire  shipment  will  be  the  same  as  tho  it  were  loaded 
in  a  single  car;  in  other  words,  $15. 

The  last  paragraph  of  this  section  covering  carload 
shipments  carries  the  same  provisions  as  does  paragraph 
(d)  of  Section  1  in  connection  with  less-than-carload 
shipments,  in  so  far  as  the  use  of  separate  rate  factors 
are  concerned.  That  is,  the  minimum  charge  is  $15, 
irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  thru  rate  applicable 
is  a  published  thru  rate  or  one  made  up  by  adding  to- 
gether two  or  more  separate  rates. 

Rule  14 

APPLICATION  .OF  CARLOAD  RATINGS  OR 

RATES 

Conditions  under  Which  Carload  Rates  or  Ratings  Apply — 
Only  One  Bill  of  Lading  Allowed — Minimum  Carload 
Weight. 

This  rule  defines  the  conditions  under  which  a  carload 
rating  or  rate  may  be  used,  and  each  of  these  conditions 
must  be  complied  with  in  order  for  such  a  rating  or  rate 
to  apply.    These  conditions  are  that  the  shipment: 

1.  Must  be  from  one  station. 

2.  Must  be  loaded  in  or  on  one  car,  except  as  pro- 

vided in  Rule  24. 

3.  Must  be  made  in  one  day. 

4.  Must  be  made  by  one  shipper. 

5.  Must  be  for  delivery  to  one  consignee. 

6.  Must  be  for  delivery  at  one  destination. 

7.  Must  be  covered  by  but  one  bill  of  lading  from 

one  loading  point. 

8.  Must  be  covered  by  but  one  freight  bill. 
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It  might  be  stated  that  frequently  a  carload  shipment 
may  start  for  a  given  destination  and  later  be  "recon- 
signed/'  that  is,  sent  to  another  destination  or  perhaps 
a  different  consignee.  Ordinarily,  in  such  cases  the 
original  bill  of  lading  is  surrendered  to  the  carrier,  who 
then  issues  what  is  known  as  an  Exchange  Bill  of  Lading. 
Rule  14  docs  not  prohibit  such  a  practice,  as  the  first- 
issued  bill  of  lading  is,  so  to  speak,  canceled,  and  the 
exchange  bill  of  lading  is  not  issued  from  the  loading  point. 

Also,  if  a  shipment  could  not  all  be  loaded  in  or  on  one 
car  and  the  excess  or  overflow  was  loaded  in  or  on  another 
car,  and  came  within  the  restrictions  prescribed  in  Rule 
24,  the  bill  of  lading  would  carry  reference  to  the  number 
and  initial  of  the  car  in  or  on  which  the  excess  was  loaded; 
thus  there  would  be  but  one  bill  of  lading  covering  the 
shipment. 

WTiere  a  shipment  is  in  excess  of  one  carload,  and  the 
excess,  subject  to  Rule  24,  is  loaded  in  or  on  another  car. 
the  railroad  a^ent  makers  out  a  freight  bill  (for  definition 
of  a  freight  bill  see  Traffic  Glossary)  for  the  fully  loaded 
car  and  shows  on  this  bill  the  weight  and  charges  for  the 
entire  shipiiKMit,  and  also  shows  thereon  reference  to  the 
car  carrying  tl  e  excess  Idt.  lie  then  makes  out  a  freight 
bill  for  the  e\rrss  part  of  the  shipment,  but  instead  of 
showing  any  charges  thereon  he  makes  a  notation  simi- 
lar to  the  following:  *'Part  Lot — weight  and  charges  on 
Waybill  (number  and  date);  (*ar  (initial  and  number): 
Freight  Bill  (number  and  date) ;"  thereby  making  refer- 
ence to  the  waybill  aiul  the  freight  bill  carrying  the  charges. 
Technically,  in  connection  with  Rule  14,  the  second  so- 
called  frei^bt  l)ill  is  not  a  freight  bill,  but  a  reference 
document  tt)  the  frcijiht  bill. 

The  last  sentence  in  Rule  14  provides  that  the  minimum 
carload  weijiht  shown  in  connection  with  a  carload  rating 
or  rat(^  is,  of  course,  the  Ic^ast  weight  in  connection  with 
which  such  a  rating  or  rate  can  be  used.  Naturally,  if 
the  actual  w('i;:ht  of  tlie  shijunont  is  more  than  the  mini- 
mum weight,  charges  must  be  based  on  the  actual  weight 
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There  is  no  requirement  that,  in  order  to  take  the  car- 
load rating  or  rate,  the  shipment  shall  actually  weigh 
as  much  as  the  minimum  weight.  In  many  cases  a  lower 
charge  is  obtained  by  basing  such  charge  on  the  minimum 
carload  weight  at  the  carload  rate,  rather  than  on  the 
actual  weight  at  the  less-than-carload  rate,  even  tho  the 
minimum  weight  is  considerably  more  than  the  actual 
weight. 

Supposing  a  concern  shipped  18,000  pounds  of  peanut 
butter  in  pails,  shipped  from  town  ''A''  to  town  "B." 
Assimie  that  the  class  rates  in  effect  between  these  two 
town  are: 

Class 12      3      4      5      6 

Rate  in  cents  per  100  lbs. ...  75    65    50    35    30    25 

Ratings  on  peanut  butter  in  pails  are:  l.  c.  l.,  second- 
class;  c.  L.,  fifth-class,  with  a  carload  minimum  weight 
of  36,000  pounds.  The  difference  between  the  carload 
and  less-than-carload  rating  on  such  a  shipment  would 
figure  out: 

L.  c.  L.,  18,000  pounds  (actual  weight)  @  65c $117 

c.  L.,  18,000  pounds  as  36,000  pounds  (minimum  weight)  @  30c . .  108 

So,  in  this  instance,  the  use  of  the  carload  basis  would 
result  in  a  saving  of  $9.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  whenever  the  carload  rating  or  rate  is  appUed, 
the  weight  on  which  charges  are  based  must  not  be  less 
than  the  carload  minimum  weight  prescribed. 

Rule  15 

CHARGES  ON  L.C.L.  SHIPMENTS  NOT  TO 
EXCEED  THOSE  ON  CARLOADS 

Charge  for  Loading  and  Unloading  Freight  -Found  to  Be 
Subject  to  Carload  Rate — Minimum  Weight  on  Shipments 
Found  to  Be  Subject  to  Carload  Rate — Freight  Tendered 
as  Carload  to  Be  so  Charged  For. 

Section  1,  Rule  15:  This  section  prevents,  except 
under  conditions  given  in  Sections  2  and  3,  (1)  the  assess- 
ing of  a  higher  charge  on  a  less-than-carload  shipment 
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fair,  for  were  the  carriers  compelled  to  procure  additional 
help  for  handling,  the  expense  incident  to  loading  and  un- 
loading a  shipment  it  would  in  many  instances  more 
than  offset  the  revenue  accruing  against  the  shipment . 

Section  3,  Rule  27:  For  the  protection  of  its  equip 
ment  as  well  as  the  freight,  the  carriers  have  prescriboa 
certain  rules  and  regulations  to  which  Section  3  gives  th< 
weight  of  authority.  Illustrating  this  point :  The  weight 
carrying  capacity  of  freight  cars  is  stenciled  on  the  out- 
side thereof,  and  ordinarily  it  is  unsafe  to  load  a  cai 
heavier  than  110  per  cent  of  its  marked  capacity.  If  ii 
is  loaded  heavier  than  10  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  marked 
capacity,  the  car  is  liable  to  break  down  and  cause  a 
wreck.  Owing  to  the  swaying  of  a  car  when  in  motion, 
flat  cars  cannot  safely  l)o  loaded  above  a  certain  height. 
WTien  the  lading  of  a  box  car  is  not  properly  secured,  it 
will  shift  about,  causing  damage  to  the  freight  and  ir 
some  cases  to  the  car.  If  freight  is  loaded  above  a  cer- 
tain height  against  the  side  doors  of  a  box  car  the  pros- 
sure  and  shifting  is  apt  to  bulge  the  door  or  even  force  i1 
loose  from  the  car,  not  only  damaging  the  equipment 
but  causing  freight  to  fall  out  of  the  car.  It  was  to  take 
care  of  such  matters  that  Section  3  was  incorporated  in 
Rule  27. 

Section  4,  Ualc  J!" :  'V\\U  npp]\v<  only  to  articles  loadrd 
on  open  cars,  and  is  iiitfUilrd  as  protection  against  pil- 
ferage and  damage  to  both  owner  of  the  property  and  the 
carrier.  Practically  all  machinery  shii)ped  on  open  car> 
has  small  parts  that  are  (»asily  detached  or  broken.  Ma- 
chinery of  this  descrii)tion  is  usually  more  or  less  heavy, 
and  if  the  sinall  and  ])r(itrading  parts  are  not  removed 
and  pac'k«'il,  IIh'v  an^  liable  to  be  damaged  in  loading  or 
unloading.  Lik(^wis(\  (exposed  artich^s  load<Ml  on  open 
cars  hav(^  no  ])rot('ction  against  pilf(M'age,  so  that  it  be- 
coi!U's  ncMH^ssary  that  tlu*  small  removable  parts  be  de- 
taclicd  and  securely  boxml,  or  otherwise  protected.  It 
is  also  providcil  that  (^asily  broken  parts  not  detached 
must  be  protected. 
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that  storage  space  should  be  reserved  for  less-than-carload  ship- 
ments. But  when,  for  any  sufficient  reason,  a  carrier  has  actually 
stored  and  handled  carload  quantities,  as  it  stores  and  handles  less- 
than-carload  quantities,  it  is  entitled  to  fair  compensation  for  the 
additional  service  performed." 

This  section  also  provides  a  loading  charge  of  23^  cents 
per  100  pounds  when  a  carload  shipment  is  loaded  by  the 
carrier,  and  a  like  charge  of  2]/^  cents  per  100  pounds, 
when  a  carload  shipment,  after  having  been  transported, 
is  unloaded  by  the  carrier. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  handling  charge  applies 
only  when  charges  on  the  shipment  are  assessed  on  the 
carload  basis;  when  the  work  of  loading  or  unloading  or 
both  are  actually  performed  by  the  carriers  and  also  when 
the  carriers'  tariffs  do  not  provide  that  the  cost  of  such 
service  is  included  in  the  carload  rate.  It  will  be  further 
observed  that  the  handling  cost  appUes  oh  the  actual 
weight  of  the  shipment. 

The  following  illustrates  the  requirements  of  this 
section  of  the  rule.  A  shipper  tenders  the  carrier  24,000 
pounds  of  poultry  feed  in  bags,  the  carload  minimum 
weight  being  30,000  pounds,  and  the  rating  fourth  class 
in  less-than-carload  quantities,  and  Class  B  in  carload 
quantities.  Assuming  the  fourth-class  rate  to  be  85 
cents  per  100  pounds  and  the  Class-B  rate  to  be  63  cents 
per  100  pounds,  it  will  be  seen  that,  altho  the  weight  of 
this  shipment  is  less  than  the  minimum  required,  yet  it 
would  be  treated  as  a  carload  shipment,  as  the  charge 
may  not  exceed  that  for  a  carload  of  the  same  freight, 
which  is  $189. 

Should  such  a  shipment  be  loaded  by  the  carrier,  an 
additional  charge  of  2)^  cents  per  100  pounds  would  be 
made  on  the  actual  weight  of  the  shipment  handled. 
This  loading  charge,  amounting  to  S6,  would  be  added  to 
the  freight  charge  of  $189,  making  a  total  charge  of  $195. 
If  the  shipment  should  be  unloaded  at  destination  by 
the  carrier,  another  charge  of  $6  would  be  added  to  cover 
that  service  also. 
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The  last  sentence  of  Section  2  stales  that  the  carload 
iminimum  weight  shall  be  tliat  applicable  to  the  size  of 
I  car  required  for  the  shipment  in  the  condition  in  which 
f  it  is  tendered  for  transportation.    This  means  that  if  the 
article  or  commodity  is  subject  to  a  graduated  miminum- 
weight  scale  {see  Rule  34),  and  &  car  45  feet  in  length  was 
required  in  order  to  contain  the  sliipment,  the  minimmn 
weight  would  be  that  for  a  45-foot  car,  as  given  in  Rule 
34.   Of  course,  if  the  shipment  were  not  subject  to  grad- 
uated minimum  weight,  the  size  of  the  car  required  would 
not  affect  the  minimum  weight  applicable. 

Section  3,  Rule  15:  The  purpose  of  this  section  is 
virtually  the  same  as  that  accomplished  by  requiring  a 
minimum  weight  for  all  shipments  taking  a  carload  rate; 
namely,  to  secure  to  the  carrier  just  compensation  for 
the  equipment  used.  Were  it  not  for  some  such  preven- 
tive clause,  a  shipper  could  load  5,000  pounds  of  freight 
in  a  car  and  tender  it  as  a  carload  shipment,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  carrier  from  utiUzing  the  unoccupied  space  in  the 
car  by  loading  therein  other  shipments.  TTiis  section 
also,  in  effect,  protects  other  shippers,  as  it  tends  toward 
the  full  utilization  of  equipment,  thereby  aiding  in  the 
avoidance  of  a  shortage  of  cars. 


ANY-QUANTITY  RATINGS 

Freight  for  Which  Neither  L.C.L.  Nor  CX.  Ratings  Are 
Shown — Definition  of  Term  "Less  Than  Carload" — Single 
Shipments  of  L.C.L.  Freight  Deruicd— Two  or  More  SLnglu 
Shipments  Not  to  Be  Combined. 

Section  1,  Rule  16:  Section  1  of  this  rule  authorizes 
the  application  of  any-quantity  ratings  upon  all  commod- 
ities for  which  neither  an  L.C.L.  nor  a  c.L.  rating  is 
speciBcally  mentioned.  It  also  provides  that  the  chai^ 
based  on  an  any-quantity  rating  shall  be  subject  to  the 
minimum  charge  as  specified  in  Rule  13. 
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Section  2,  Ride  16:  This  section  defines  the  terms 
less-than-carload  and  is  self-explanatory. 

Section  3,  Rule  16:  Section  3  ^oiild  be  considered 
in  conjunction  with  Section  2,  as  the  two  of  them  clearly 
define  just  what  a  less-than-carload  shipment  is.  Rule 
14,  it  will  be  remembered,  defines  a  carload  shipment. 
Section  1  of  Ride  16  defines  an  any-quantity  shipment. 
Sections  2  and  3  define  a  less-than-carload  shipment. 

Section  4,  Ride  16:  Section  4  prohibits  the  waybilling 
of  two  or  more  separate  shipments  as  one  shipment.  It 
is  a  reinforcement  of  Rules  13,  14,  and  15,  and  prohibits 
the  combining  of  two  or  more  shipments  into  one. 
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For  example,  a  carrier  receives  for  shipment  a  concrete 
mold  measuring  8  feet  in  height  and  6  feet  in  width,  and 
weighing  750  pounds.  The  classification  providea  a 
second-class  rating  on  concrete  molds.  If  this  form 
could  be  loaded  thru  the  center  side  doorway,  6  feet  wide 
by  7  feet  6  inches  high,  into  a  closed  car  not  more  tbaii 
36  feet  in  length  by  8  feet  6  inches  in  width,  and  8  feet 
in  height,  the  second-class  rating  would  accordingly  be 
assessed  on  750  pounds,  the  actual  weight.  As  the  size 
of  the  article,  however,  makes  it  impossible  t<o  load  it 
thru  such  a  doorway,  it  becomes  necessary  to  load  it  into 
a  car  having  end  doors  or  a  car  with  a  larger  side  doorway, 
or  onto  an  open  car.  Therefore,  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (a)  of  tliis  section,  the  proper 
charge  to  assess  would  be  that  for  4,000  pounds  at  the 
first-clasa  rate.  Observe  that  Pection  3  (a)  does  not  ai>- 
ply  when  a  different  basis  is  provided  for  in  the  separate 
description  of  the  article,  nor  does  it  apply  to  an  article 
or  articles  of  dimensions  referred  to  in  Section  3  (b). 

Section  3  (b),  Rule  SiO:  The  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion are  the  result  of  a  further  complaint  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  subsequent  to  the  decision 
referred  to  abo\"e,  wliich  established  Section  3  (a).  Ship- 
pers of  silos  and  silo  repairs,  and  shippers  of  iron  and 
steel  articles  and  of  long  wooden  timbers,  were  the  prin- 
cipal ones  to  complain  of  the  operation  of  the  rule  formerly 
used.  As  a  result  of  their  representation,  the  Coninii*- 
sion  prescribed  tliat  articles  more  than  22  feet  in  length, 
but  not  exceeding  12  inches  in  diameter  or  other  dimcn- 
•^iou,  should  be  subject  to  a  minimum  charge  of  1,000 
pounds  at  the  first-class  rate.  This  length  of  22  feet  is 
detennined  by  the  fact  that  that  is  the  maximum  length 
of  a  rigid  article  which  can  be  loaded  thru  a  side  door  of  a 
box  car  30  feet  in  length,  without  the  use  of  the  end  door 
tir  end  window.'  Wlien  the  measurements  of  the  ship- 
ment conform  to  Section  3  (b).  the  minimum  charge  is 
based  on  1,000  pounds  at  the  first-class  rate. 
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As  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  Section  3  of  this 
rule,  consider  a  shipment  of  5,000  pounds  of  wooden  silo 
staves  30  feet  long  and  10  inches  wide.  In  the  classifica- 
tion they  are  accorded  a  fourth-class  rating  m  Official 
Classification  territory.  If  the  fourth-class  rate  in  this 
instance  is  35  cents,  and  the  first  class  rate  75  cents,  the 
charge  at  the  actual  weight  would  be  $17.50;  but  by  the 
provisions  of  Section  3  (a),  a  minimum  of  4,000  pounds 
at  first  class  would  be  established,  making  the  charge 
$30. 

Since  these  silo  staves,  however,  are  more  than  22  feet 
long  and  less  than  12  inches  wide,  the  provisions  of  Section 
3  (b)  govern,  and  the  minimum  to  be  applied  is  not  4,000 
pounds  at  first  class,  but  1,000  pounds  at  first  class,  or 
$7.50.  Since  the  charge  on  the  actual  weight  at  the  au- 
thorized rating  is  in  excess  of  this  minimum,  the  charge 
to  be  collected  in  this  case  is  for  5,000  pounds  at  35  cents 
per  100  pounds,  or  a  total  charge  of  $17.50.  In  addition 
to  showing  how  to  apply  Section  3  (b) ,  this  brief  illustra- 
tion shows  how  greatly  the  charges  on  such  shipments 
would  be  increased  if  there  wTre  no  provision  for  articles 
exceeding  22  feet  in  length  and  not  more  than  12  inches 
in  diameter  or  other  dimensions. 


Rule  30 

ALLOWS  FOR  TEMPORARY  BLOCKING, 
RACKS,  STANDARDS,  AND  THE  LIKE 

Two  Purposes  of  Rule:  (1)  To  Compel  Shipper  to  Install 
Temporary  Fixtures,  (2)  To  Provide  a  Basis  for  Charging 
for  Such  Fixtures — The  Allowance  Which  Shall  Be  Made 
for  Weight  of  Temix)rary  Fixtures. 

This  rule  has  two  purposes:  (1)  to  make  it  obligatory 
upon  the  shipper  to  furnish  and  install  at  his  own  expense 
any  temporary  flooring,  lining,  dunnage,  or  other  tem- 
l)orary  fixtures  not  a  part  of  the  car,  that  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  securing  or  protection  of  a  shipment;  (2)  to 
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provide  for  the  basis  of  charges  for  such  temporary  floor- 
ing, lining,  dunnage,  or  other  temporary  fixtures  that 
may  be  used. 

The  securing  or  protection  of  a  shipment  for  safe  move- 
ment may  take  a  variety  of  forms.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  block  within  the  car  shipments  that  do  not  load  out 
evenly  and  full  to  the  tier,  or  that  cannot  be  loaded  so  as 
to  prevent  shifting.  Some  conunodities,  especially  per- 
ishable goods,  require  temporary  flooring  so  that  air  can 
circulate  under  them.  Flour  and  other  goods  shipped  in 
packages  that  are  comparatively  easily  torn,  require  that 
the  sides  and  ends  of  the  cars  be  lined  to  prevent  the  tear- 
ing of  the  bags  by  splinters,  bolts,  nails,  etc. 

It  is  usually  necessary  to  secure  shipments  loaded  on 
flat  curs  by  using  dunnage  to  prevent  the  article  from 
moving,  or  by  standards  or  stakes  to  hold  it  on  the  car. 
Were  no  provision  made  as  to  whose  duty  it  was  to  per- 
form such  work,  at  whose  expense  the  material  was  to 
be  furnished  and  installed,  and  what  the  basis  of  the 
transportation  charge  for  the  dunnage,  etc.,  was  to  be, 
there  would  be  no  authority  for  definitely  placing  the  re- 
sponsil)ilit3'.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  when 
cars  are  fitted  with  permanent  slatted  floors,  racks,  stakes, 
supports,  etc.,  this  rule  is  not  applicable.  The  first 
thing  to  observe  about  this  rule  is  that  it  is  not  appli- 
cable where  contrary  provisions  are  made. 

Section  1  (a),  Rule  SO:  This  makes  it  obligatory  upon 
the  shipper  to  provide  and  install  at  his  own  expense* 
lining,  dunnage,  blocking,  or  similar  bracing  required  to 
protect  the  shipment. 

Section  1  f  b) ,  Ruk  S^K  makes  it  obligatory  for  the  shipper 
to  load  freij^ht  so  as  to  alTord  the  necessary  protection  to 
both  tlie  frrij^ht  itself  and  the  carri(T's  equipment. 

Section  1  (c),  Rule  SO:  This  paragraph  is  virtually  a 
continuation  of  pnragniph  (a)  and  applies  to  shipments 
(if  bulk  freight  only. 

Section  1  (d\  Rnlt  SO:  It  having  been  provided  that 
the  shipjuT  must  in.-t:jll  Icinpmary  fixtures  in  a  car,  tlie 
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purpose  of  paragraph  (d)  is  to  authorize  a  charge  for 
transporting  such  dunnage,  lining,  etc.  No  allowance  is 
made  for  the  weight  of  these  fixtures,  and  the  rate  to 
apply  is  the  one  applicable  to  the  freight  they  accompany. 

To  further  illustrate  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
consider  the  following:  An  egg  dealer  made  a  shipment 
of  24,000  pounds  of  eggs  in  cases,  and  as  protection  to 
the  shipment,  placed  a  false  floor  in  the  car.  The  total 
weight  of  the  flooring  was  700  pounds.  '  In  assessing 
charges  the  carrier  would  collect  not  only  for  the  weight 
of  the  eggs,  but  also  for  the  weight  of  the  false  floor,  at 
the  egg  rate.  In  other  words,  shipment  would  be  charged 
for  on  the  basis  of  24,700  pounds  at  the  egg  rate. 

Section  2  (a),  Rule  SO:  This  section,  it  will  be  noticed, 
applies  only  to  carload  shipments  that  are  loaded  on  flat 
or  gondola  cars.  In  such  cases  an  allowance  of  the  actual 
weight  of  the  material  used  will  be  made — but  this  allow- 
ance shall  not  exceed  500  pounds — with  the  further  pro- 
viso that  in  no  case  shall  less  than  the  minimum  carload 
weight  be  charged  for,  and  that  the  shipper  shall  show  on 
the  bill  of  lading  the  actual  weight  of  dunnage  or  other 
material  used.  If  the  weight  of  the  dunnage  or  material 
exceeds  500  pounds,  the  excess  weight  shall  be  charged 
for  at  the  rate  applicable  to  the  lading  of  the  car. 

Assume  that  a  shipment  of  iron  stnictural  forms 
N.o.i.B.N.  is  made.  The  actual  weight  of  the  forms  is 
36,000  pounds,  and  the  weight  of  standards,  wire,  and 
other  materials  used  in  securing  the  shipment  is  800 
pounds.  The  carload  minimum  weight  on  structural 
forms  is  36,000  pounds.  On  this  shipment  the  charge 
would  be  for  36,300  pounds  (36,000  pounds  plus  800 
pounds  less  500  pounds)  at  the  rate  applicable  to  the 
structural  forms.  Had  the  forms  weighed  but  34,000 
pounds,  the  charge  would  be  for  36,000  pounds,  as  the 
excess  dunnage  is  taken  care  of  under  the  minimum 
weight. 

Section  2  (b),  Rule  30:  No  allowance  will  be  made 
for  material  used  in  securing  the  excess  or  overflow  of  a 
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full  carload  or  of  carloads  entitled,  under  Rule  24,  to  car- 
load rates.  Had  the  previously  mentioned  shipment  of 
structural  forms  actually  weighed  56,000  pounds,  of 
which  but  50,000  pounds  could  be  loaded  on  one  car,  and 
if  200  pounds  of  material  were  used  to  secure  the  excess 
6,000  pounds  on  the  second  car,  no  allowance  would  be 
made  therefor.  It  would  be  charged  for  at  the  carload 
rate  appUcable  to  the  structural  iron  forms. 


Rule  31 

FREIGHT  REQUIRING  REFRIGERATOR  OR 

HEATER  CAR  SERVICE 

Refrigeration  of  Freight  in  Carloads — Freight  in  Iloatrd 
Cars  in  Carloads — L.C.L.  or  Any-CJuantity  Kating:s  Do  Not 
Apply  on  Freight  Requiring  IVoteetion  against  Heat  or  Cold. 

In  connection  with  this  rule  it  is  advisable  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  many  special  types  of  e(]uipment  designee! 
and  built  for  the  quick,  safe,  and  economical  transpor- 
tation of  various  conmiodities.  These  include,  among 
others,  refrigerator  and  insulated  cars  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  perishable  poods;  tank  cars  for  liquids,  such  as 
oils,  molasses,  acids,  etc.;  palace  stock  cars  for  the  trans- 
portation of  animals  of  more  than  ordinary  value;  and 
cars  of  extraordinarv  dimensions,  such  as  barrel  cars. 

Refrigerator  cars  are  constructed  with  exceptionally 
thick  walls,  insulated  with  felt,  paper,  or  other  material 
designed  tn  ket^j)  the  air  in  the  car  at  a  desired  tempera- 
ture. These  ears  are  fitted  with  bins,  or  bunkers  as  thev 
are  called,  at  each  (»nd  of  the  car  to  hold  ic<».  Wlu^n  meat , 
dressed  poultry,  fresh  vi^getables,  and  other  perishable 
conuno(litit\s  are  shipptnl.  or  en  route*,  sufficient  ice  is 
placed  in  the  Ininkers  to  kcu'p  the  air  in  the  car  at  the 
proper  temperature. 

Heater  cars  of  some  types  are  built  practically  the  same 
as  refrigerator  cars,  except  that  they  are  designt^d  so  that 
heaters  may  be  easily  installed  in  them.    As  a  matter 
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of  fact,  refrigerator  cars  are  frequently  used  in  moderately 
cold  weather  to  protect  shipments  against  cold,  as  their 
thick,  insulated  walls  provide  ample  protection. 

Section  1,  Rule  SI:  Unless  otherwise  provided,  the 
carload  ratings  given  in  the  classification  do  not  include 
the  cost  of  refrigeration,  of  ice,  salt,  other  preservatives, 
and  labor.  If  refrigeration  is  furnished  by  the  carrier  or 
carriers,  an  additional  charge,  as  named  in  their  tariffs, 
will  be  made. 

Section  2,  Rule  SI:  The  carload  ratings  provided  do 
not  obligate  the  carrier  to  furnish  heat  or  heated  cars 
except  as  provided  in  the  carrier's  tariffs — that  is,  the 
carrier  does  not  undertake  such  services  unless  it  has 
been  specifically  stated  in  its  tariffs,  and  then  only  to  the 
extent  stated. 

Section  3,  Rule  SI :  This  section  applies  to  less-than- 
carload  shipments  or  shipments  taking  any-quantity  rat- 
ings, and  relieves  the  carrier  of  the  obligation  of  furnish- 
ing refrigerator  or  lined  cars,  heated  or  heater  cars, 
except  as  specifically  provided  for  in  the  carrier's  tariff. 


Rule  32 

USE  OF  PRESERVATIVES  FOR  PERISHABLE 

GOODS 

Ice  or  Other  Preservative — Charges  On  and  Disposition 
of — Ice  or  Other  Preservative  in  Bunkers — Ice  or  Other 
Preservative  in  Body  of  Car — Ice  in  Same  Package  with 
Freight. 

This  rule  applies  in  connection  with  ice  or  other  pre- 
servatives used  to  protect  perishable  goods  against  heat. 

Section  1,  Rule  32:  As  explained  in  connection  with 
the  preceding  rule,  the  cost  of  the  ice,  salt,  or  other  pre- 
servatives placed  in  the  car  bunkers  is  in  addition  to  the 
freight  charge.  The  carriers  maintain  icing  stations  at 
which  cars  may  bo  iced  or  re-iced,  and  if  this  service  is 
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rformed  by  the  carrier,  the  expense  is  chained  to  the 
^  owner  of  the  goods.  No  charge  is  made  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  ice  or  preservative  if  the  carrier  is 
allowed  to  keep  that  which  may  remain  in  the  bunkers. 
If  it  is  taken  by  the  consignee,  however,  charges  will  Ik- 
assessed  on  the  actual  weight  of  the  preservative  in 
the  car  at  destination,  at  the  carload  rate  of  the  trcight 
which  it  accompanies. 

Section  2,  Rule  32:    In  some  cases,  as  with  fish,  it  ts 
necessary  to  load  the  ice  or  preservative  in  the  body  of 
■  the  car  with  the  shipment  instead  of  in  the  bunkers  of 
rthc  car.     The  rule  applied  to  the  transportation  chargp 
s  the  same  as  that  in  connection  with  Section  1,  namely, 
[that  no  charge  will  be  assessed  for  the  transportation  of 
•  the  pre6ervati\'e  if  it  is  left  in  the  possession  of  the  carrier. 
Section  3,  Rule  S3:    Frequently  when  certain  commod- 
ities are  shipped  in  containers — fish  packed   in  barrels 
or  boxes,  for  instance — it  is  necessary  to  pack  them  in 
ice  within  the  container.     When  the  ice  is  thus  placed 
in  the  package  with  the  commodity,  no  allowance  is  made 
for  the  ice,  but  the  rate  applicable  to  the  commodity  is 
charged  on  the  total  weight  of  the  commodity,  the  pre- 
~  aervativc,  and  the  container. 


STOVES  USED  IN  PROTECTING  FREIGHT 

Stoves  Used  for  Protection  o(  Freight  in   CarloodB — Pro- 
lectioa  of  Equipment— At tendanla  ia  Charge. 

This  rule  applies  in  connection  with  stoves  and  fuel 
r  used  to  protect  perishable  goods  against  cold. 

It  provides  that  tlie  stoves,  fittings,  and  fuel  must  be 
\  furnished  and  installed  by  the  owner  of  the  shipment;  that 
L-unless  otherwise  pennitted  by  the  regulation  of  the  car- 
[  rier  or  carriers,  the  fuel  must  consist  of  coal,  coke,  or 
reoal.    It  provides  further  how  the  stove  or  heater 
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shall  be  installed.  It  makes  compulsory  upon  the  shipper 
the  sending  of  a  man  to  care  for  the  fire.  When  this 
caretaker  is  in  charge  of  a  shipment  of  fresh  fruit,  or  fresh 
or  green  vegetables,  consisting  of  one  or  more  cars,  he 
will  be  carried  free  to  the  destination  of  the  shipment, 
but  will  not  be  given  free  return  transportation.  The 
caretaker  or  caretakers  in  charge  of  shipments  consisting 
of  other  than  fresh  fruit,  or  fresh  or  green  vegetables, 
must  pay  full  fare. 

The  last  paragraph  of  this  rule  pro\Hides  that  no  trans- 
portation charge  shall  be  made  for  transporting  the 
stove,  fittings,  or  fuel  required  for  the  protection  of  the 
shipment. 

Rule  34 

GRADUATED  MINIMUM  CARLOAD  WEIGHT 

RULE 

Minimum  Carload  Weights — Car  36  Feet  6  Inches  Long  or 
Less  Ordered  and  Longer  Car  Furnished  in  Lieu  Thereof — 
Car  Longer  Than  36  Feet  6  Inches  Ordered  and  Longer 
Car  Than  Ordered,  or  Two  Cars,  Furnished  in  Lieu  Thereof — 
Cars  Longer  Than  36  Feet  6  Inches  Used  By  Shipper  With- 
out Placing  Order  Therefor — Carload  Excess  Rule  Not 
Applicable — Length  of  Cars,  Basis  For  Computing — Com- 
putation of  Time  in  Complying  with  Orders  for  Equip- 
ment— Carrier  Complies  with  Shipper's  Order  if  Car,  the 
Minimum  for  Which  Is  the  Same  as  Car  Ordered,  Is  Fur- 
nished. 

As  already  pointed  out,  in  the  discussion  of  carload 
minimum  weights,  all  shipments  that  take  a  carload 
rating  are  subject  to  a  carload  minimum  weight,  and  as 
the  same  amount  of  weight  of  dififerent  commodities 
cannot  be  loaded  into  a  car  of  given  dimensions,  the  car- 
load minimum  weight  of  different  articles  varies. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  ordinarily  36,000 
pounds  of  linoleum  could  easily  be  loaded  into  a  standard 
box  car,  while  it  would  be  impossible  to  load  36,000 
pounds  of  empty  tin  milk  cans,  bamboo  furniture,  or 
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other  light  and  bulky  articles  into  a  car  of  the  same 
dimensions.  Therefore,  while  36,000  pounds  would  be  a 
reasonable  minimum  weight  for  a  carload  shipment  of 
linoleum,  it  would  be  unjust  as  the  minimum  weight  on  a 
carload  shipment  of  empty  milk  cans  or  other  light  and 
bulky  articles.  In  order  that  the  carrier  may  receive  a 
just  return  for  the  use  of  equipment,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  a  just  basis  of  weight  applicable  to  light  and  bulkv 
articles,  a  graduated  scale  of  minimum  weights  dependent 
upon  the  length  of  car  required  to  contain  the  shipment, 
has  been  provided  in  Rule  34. 

An  analysis  of  the  minimum  weights  as  pro\idcd  in 
the  freight  classification  will  show  that  to  a  large  extent 
30,000  pounds  is  the  dividing  line  between  those  articles 
that  take  a  specific  carload  minimum  and  those  that  takr 
a  graduated  minimum.  Articles  taking  a  carload  mini- 
mum of  30,000  pounds  or  higher,  as  a  rule  take  the 
straight  minimum  authorized;  while  articles  taking  a 
minimum  weight  of  less  than  30,000  pounds  are,  as  a 
rule,  made  subject  to  Rule  34,  which  means  that  they 
take  the  graduated  scale  of  weights  according  to  the  size 
of  car  required. 

The  minimum  weights  named  in  individual  items  ii) 
the  classification  apply  on  all  siz(»s  of  cars  except  when 
the  item  states  that  the  minimum  weight  is  '^subject  to 
Rule  34/' 

Section  1,  liule  ^i4'  If  articles  which  are  made  subject 
to  Rule  34  are  loaded  in  or  on  cars  36  feet  6  inches  or  la^s 
in  length,  the  minimum  carload  weight  as  specified  in  the 
separate  description  of  the  article  or  articles  will  apply. 
If  the  shipment  is  loaded,  except  as  provided  in  Sections 
2  and  3,  in  or  on  a  car  exceeding  36  feet  6  inches  in  length, 
it  will  take  the  gratluated  scale  of  minimum  weights  as 
provided  in  Section  6.  If  a  shii)inent  of  milk-shipping 
cans  was  loaded  in  u  car  33  feet  in  length  or  in  a  car  36 
feet  6  inches  in  length,  the  minimum  weight  to  apply 
would  be  16,000  poinids  as  authorized  by  the  classifica- 
tion.    But  if  the  shipment  was  loaded  into  a  car  40  feet 
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I 
in  length,  the  correct  minimum  weight — unless  shipment 
was  made  under  conditions  referred  to  in  Sections  2  and 
3 — ^would  be  17,920  pounds;  while  if  the  shipper  ordered 
and  loaded  a  50-foot  car,  the  minimum  weight  to  apply 
would  be  25,920  pounds.  (See  Section  6  of  Rule  34.) 
Of  course,  if  the  actual  or  authorized  estimated  weight 
of  the  shipment  were  greater  than  the  minimum  weight 
prescribed,  such  actual  or  estimated  weights  would  apply. 

When  a  shipper  desires  a  car  for  loading,  this  car  should 
be  ordered  in  writing  from  the  carrier.  If  the  article  or 
commodity  he  intends  to  load  is  shown  in  the  classifica- 
tion as  being  ''subject  to  Rule  34, '^  the  size  of  car  desired 
should  likewise  be  specified.  It  quite  frequently  happens, 
tho,  that  the  carrier  cannot  furnish  the  size  of  car  ordered, 
and  Sections  2,  3,  and  4  are  designed  to  take  care  of 
just  such  situations. 

Section  2,  Rule  34-'  Section  2,  you  will  observ^e,  applies 
only  when  the  shipper  orders  a  car  36  feet  6  inches  or  less 
in  length  for  articles  ''subject  to  Rule  34,''  and  the  carrier 
is  unable  to  supply  a  car  of  the  length  ordered. 

Section  2  (a),  Rule  34y  provides  that  if  the  carrier  is 
unable  to  furnish  a  car  of  the  size  ordered,  but  furnishes 
one  not  exceeding  40  feet  6  inches  in  length,  the  minimum 
weight  applicable  for  the  car  fm-nished  shall  be  that  fixed 
for  the  car  ordered,  except  that  when  the  loading  capacity 
of  the  car  furnished  is  fully  used,  the  minimum  weight 
appUcable  shall  be  that  fixed  for  the  size  of  car  furnished. 
The  exception  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  shipper 
from  ordering  a  smaller  car  than  is  required  to  hold  the 
shipment  and  then  demanding  that  the  lower  minimum 
weight  be  protected. 

Section  2  {h)j  Rule  34,  covers  instances  whore  the  carrier 
is  unable,  within  six  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  order,  to 
furnish  a  car,  either  of  the  size  ordered  or  one  not  exceed- 
ing 40  feet  ()  inches  in  length,  but  furnishes  a  oar  of  greater 
length  than  40  feet  (i  inches.  In  such  instances  the  mini- 
mum weight  applicable  will  be  tliat  fixed  for  tlie  size  of 
car  ordered,  unless  the  loading  capacity  of  the  car  fur- 
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nished  is  used.  In  this  case  the  minimum  wdght  shall 
be  that  fixed  for  the  size  of  car  used. 

Virtually  the  only  difference  between  paragraphs  (a) 
and  (b)  is  that  if  the  carrier  is  unable  to  furnish  a  car  not 
exceeding  40  feet  6  inches  in  length  under  subtlivision 
(b),  he  has  sLx  days  in  wluch  to  secure  such  a  car  before 
furnishing  one  of  a  greater  length. 

The  last  part  of  Section  2  gives  the  exact  warding  of 
the  notation  it  is  made  compulsory  upon  the  railroad 
agent  to  make  on  the  bill  of  lading  and  waybill  in  every 
case  where  a  longer  car  than  that  ordered  is  supplied. 

Note  1,  as  referred  to,  provides  specifically  how  the 
time  elapsing  from  the  receipt  of  the  order  for  the  car 
shall    be    computed. 

Section  3,  Ruk  3J,:  While  Section  2  is  applicable  when 
a  shipper  orders  a  car  36  feet  0  inches,  or  less,  in  len^h. 
Section  3  is  applicable  only  when  a  shipper  orders  a  car 
over  36  feet  6  inches  in  length. 

Section  3  (b),  Rak  3 J,:  Under  this  paragraph,  the  car- 
rier has  six  days  in  which  to  furnish  a  car  either  of  the 
length  ordered  or  of  a  greater  length.  If  there  is  furnished 
a  longer  car  than  ordered,  tiie  minimum  weight  authorized 
for  the  length  of  car  ordered  will  apply,  unless  the  car 
used  is  loaded  to  visible  capacity,  in  which  case  the 
weight  applicable  to  a  car  of  the  length  used  will  apply. 

Section  3  {)i),Ride.  .■?,{,  refers  to  instances  where  carrier 
furnishes  two  oars  in  lieu  of  the  one  ordered  by  the  shipper. 
This  paragraph  provides  that  when  a  shipper  orders  a 
car  over  3fi  feet  (i  inches  in  length,  and  the  carrier  finds 
that  it  will  be  unable  to  furnish  it  within  six  days  or  to 
furnish  one  of  greater  length,  it  may  furnish  two  shorter 
cars  in  place  of  the  one  ordered. 

When  two  cars  are  thus  furnished,  the  charges  will  be 
assessed  on  the  minimum  weight  for  one  of  them  (the 
minimum  weight  of  the  longer  car,  if  the  cars  are  not  of 
the  same  length)  plus  the  actual  or  authorized  estimated 
weight  of  the  portion  of  the  shipment  loaded  io  or  on 
the  second  car,  providing,  however,  that  il:c  weight  thuK 
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determiaed  is  not  less  than  the  minimum  weight  for  the 
car  ordered. 

For  instance,  a  manufacturer  made  a  shipment  of 
bamboo  furniture  n.o.i.b.n.  weighing  14,000  pounds,  and, 
■  as  the  shipment  required  a  45-foot  car,  he  ordered  one  of 
that  length.  Bamboo  furniture  n.o.i.b.n.  takes  a  mini- 
mum weight  of  10,000  pounds,  subject  to  Rule  34.  The 
carrier  was  unable  to  furnish  within  six  days  a  45-foot 
car,  or  one  of  greater  length,  and  furnished  two,  each 
36  feet  in  length.  The  shipper  filled  one  car  with  10,000 
pounds,  and  the  balance  of  the  consignment  (4,000 
pounds)  was  loaded  into  the  other  car.  The  correct 
weight  applicable  to  the  two  portions  of  the  shipments 
would  be;  10,000  pounds  for  the  first  car  and  4,200 
pounds  for  the  second,  mating  a  total  weight  of  14,200 
pounds,  which  is  the  minimum  weight  for  a  45-foot  car. 

Now  assume  that  the  carrier  placed  one  40-foot  car 
and  one  36-foot  car,  and  that  the  shipper  loaded  12,000 
pounds  in  the  40-foot  car  and  2,000  pounds  in  the  36- 
foot  car.  In  that  case,  the  weights  upon  which  charges 
should  be  assessed  would  be  12,000  pounds  for  the  first 
car  and  2,200  poimds  for  the  second  car,  a  total  weight 
of  14,200  pounds. 

But  now  suppose  that  the  shipper  was  able  to  load  but 
10,500  pounds  in  the  40-foot  car,  and  placed  the  balance, 
3,500  pounds,  in  the  other  car.  In  this  case  charges 
would  be  based  on  11,200  pounds  minimum  for  the  40- 
foot  car,  and  3,500  pounds  for  the  36-foot  car.  This,  in 
effect,  makes  the  shipper  pay  on  14,700  pounds,  altho 
the  shipment  actually  weighed  but  14,000  pounds,  and 
the  minimum  weight  for  the  size  of  car  ordered  is  14,200 
pounds. 

An  exception  to  the  part  of  Section  3  just  illustrated  is 
made  in  favor  of  freight  loaded  on  flat  or  gondola  cars, 
when  the  length  of  the  article  or  articles  is  such  that  it 
could  have  been  loaded  on  a  car  of  the  length  ordered. 
Under  such  conditions  the  minimum  weight  will  be 
for  a  car  of  the  size  ordered,  even  tho  the  lading  rests 
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Ga.  Now,  let  us  assume  that  there  is  no  published  thru 
rate,  and  that  the  Western  Classification  governs  that 
part  of  the  movement  from  Sioux  City  to  Chicago,  HI.; 
the  Official  Classification  from  Chicago  to  Louis\-ille, 
Ky.,  and  the  Southern  Classification  from  LouisviUe  to 
Atlanta. 

The  LaSalle  Classification  shows  that  copper  coated 
iron  bolts  in  boxes  take  fourth  class  in  both  the  Officii 
and  Southern  Classifications,  and  third  class  in  the 
Western  Classification.  If  we  assume  that  the  third- 
class  rate  from  Sioux  City  to  Chicago  is  30  cents  per 
100  pounds,  the  fourth-class  rate  from  Chicago  to 
Louisville  is  20  cents,  and  the  fourth-class  rate  from 
Louisville  to  Atlanta  is  15  cents,  we  have  a  thru  rate  of 
65  cents  per  100  pounds,  thus: 

Third-Class  Rate         Fourth-Class  Rate       Fourth-OasB  Rat« 
Sioux  City  to  Chicago    Chicago  to  Louisville    Louisville  to  Atlanta 

30c  20o  15c  =65c 

If  the  minimum  charge  of  50  cents  was  apphed  to 
each  factor  rate  governed  by  a  different  classification, 
we  would  have  a  minimum  charge  of  $1,50,  but  as  para- 
graph (d)  provides  that  the  minimum  of  50  cents  applies 
to  the  thru  movement,  the  minimum  charge  under  this 
paragraph  alone  would  be  50  cents.  We  have  already 
seen,  however,  that  under  paragraph  (a)  the  minimum 
charge  for  a  shipment  classified  first  class  or  lower  (in 
this  case  it  is  lower),  will  be  that  for  100  pounds  at  the 
rate  applicable.  The  rate  applicable  is  65  cents;  there- 
fore, the  minimum  charge  in  this  instance  would  be 
65  cents. 

Section  2,  Ruh  13:  This  section,  it  will  be  observed, 
appUes  on  carload  shipments  only,  and  provides  that  the 
minimum  charge  for  such  a  shipment  be  $15  per  car. 
It  should  be  particularly  observed  that  there  are  two 
exceptions  to  this  basis.  The  first  exception  is  that  the 
minimum  charge  of  S15  per  car  does  not  apply  on  switch 
movements  of  any  description,  and  the  second  exception 
is  that  it  does  not  apply  on  shipments  of  brick,  cement, 
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An  analysis  of  this  table  will  show  that  the  divisions 
in  terms  of  car  length  increase  one  foot  each  time  up  to 
and  including  42  feet  6  inches,  and  then  four  feet  each 
time  up  to  and  including  50  feet  6  inches,  and  all  cars 
over  that  length  are  put  in  one  general  group. 

An  analysis  of  the  graduated  minimimi  weights  show*s 
that  they  are  increased  3  per  cent  for  each  additional 
foot  in  car  length  up  to  and  including  40  feet  6  inches, 
and  6  per  cent  a  foot  over  40  feet  6  inches,  but  not  over 
50  feet  6  inches.  The  minimum  weight  for  any  car 
more  than  60  feet  6  inches  in  length  is  just  double  the 
basic  minimimi  weight. 

An  application  of  the  graduated  scale  of  weights  is  as 
follows:  The  basic  carload  minimum  weight  for  milk- 
shipping  cans  is  16,000  pounds,  subject  to  Rule  34. 
Refer  to  the  "length-of-car''  column  in  the  first  part  of 
the  table  in  Section  6  of  this  rule,  and  you  will  find  the 
following:  "cars  over  39  feet  6  inches,  and  not  over  40 
feet  6  inches  long."  Now  look  directly  to  the  right,  in 
the  box  column  headed  "16,000  pounds."  There  you 
will  find  the  figure  17,920  pounds,  which  is  the  minimum 
weight  applicable  for  a  40-foot  car.  For  a  shipment  the 
basic  minimum  weight  of  which  is  22,000  pounds  and 
which  is  loaded  in  a  50-foot-6-inch  car  (such  car  being 
ordered  by  the  shipper),  the  minimum  weight  applicable 
would  be  35,640  pounds. 

Section  7,  Rule  34-'  The  length  of  flat  cars  is  based 
on  the  length  of  their  platforms,  and  the  length  of  all 
other  cars  (except  refrigerator  cars)  on  the  inside  measure- 
ments. The  length  of  a  refrigerator  car  is  measured 
from  the  inward  side  of  the  ice  box.  Fractions  of  an 
inch  are  disregarded  in  computing  the  length  of  cars. 
The  platform  measurement  of  flat  cars  and  the  inside 
measurement  of  other  cars  must  be  shown  on  waybills 
and  transfer  slips  to  connecting  lines. 

The  Official  Railway  Equipment  Register,  pubhshed 
at  76  Church  Street,  New  York  City,  contains  a  list  of 
all  steam  railroad  equipment  owned  by  railroads  or  by 
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It  might  be  stated  that  frequently  a  carload  shipment 
may  start  for  a  gi\'eQ  destination  and  later  be  "recon- 
signed,"  that  is,  Bent  to  another  destination  or  perhaps 
a  different  consignee.  Ordinarily,  in  such  cases  the 
original  bill  of  lading  is  surrendered  to  the  carrier,  who 
then  issues  what  is  kno^^Ti  as  an  Exchange  Bill  of  Lading. 
Rule  14  does  not  prohibit  such  a  practice,  as  the  first- 
issued  bill  of  lading  is,  so  to  speak,  canceled,  and  the 
exchange  bill  of  lading  is  not  issued  from  the  loading  point. 

Also,  if  a  shipment  could  not  all  be  loaded  in  or  on  one 
car  and  the  excess  or  overflow  was  loaded  in  or  on  another 
car,  and  came  within  the  restrictions  prescribed  in  Rule 
24,  the  bill  of  lading  would  carry  reference  to  the  number 
and  initial  of  the  car  in  or  on  which  the  excess  was  loaded; 
thus  there  would  be  but  one  bill  of  lading  covering  the 
shipment. 

Where  a  shipment  is  in  excess  of  one  carload,  and  the 
excess,  subject  to  Rule  24,  is  loaded  in  or  on  another  cai, 
the  railroad  agent  makes  out  a  freight  bill  (for  definition 
of  a  freight  bill  see  Traffic  Glossary)  for  the  fully  loaded 
car  and  shows  on  this  bill  the  weight  and  charges  for  the 
entire  shipment,  and  also  shows  thereon  reference  to  the 
car  carrying  tlie  excess  lot.  He  then  makes  out  a  freight 
bill  for  the  excess  part  of  the  shipment,  but  instead  of 
showing  any  charges  thereon  he  makes  a  notation  simi- 
lar to  the  follomng:  "Part  Lot^weight  and  charges  on 
Waybill  (number  and  date) ;  Car  (initial  and  number) ; 
Freight  Bill  (number  and  date) ;"  thereby  making  refer- 
ence to  the  waybill  and  the  freight  bill  carrying  the  chaises. 
Technically,  in  connection  with  Rule  14,  the  second  so- 
called  freight  bill  is  not  a  freight  bill,  but  a  reference 
tiocument  to  the  freiglit  bill. 

The  last  sentence  in  Rule  14  provides  that  the  minimum 
carload  weight  shown  in  connection  with  a  carload  rating 
or  rate  is,  of  course,  the  least  weiglit  in  connection  with 
which  such  a  rating  or  rate  can  be  used.  Naturally,  if 
the  actual  weight  of  the  shipment  is  more  than  the  mini- 
mum weight,  charges  must  be  based  on  the  actual  weight. 
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state  Commerce  Commission  found  that  some  250,000,000 
barrels  of  crude  oil  were  produced  annually  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  91  per  cent  of  the  refined  oil  produced 
in  this  country  moved  in  tank  cars.  It  further  appeared 
in  this  case  that  the  cost  of  transportation  in  barrels  was 
from  3J^  to  S^i  cents  per  gallon  in  excess  of  the  cost  in 
tank  cars,  and  was,  therefore,  practically  prohibitive. 
The  complainant  endeavored  to  get  an  order  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  requiring  the  carrier 
to  furnish  such  tank-car  equipment ;  and  the  Commission 
upon  hearing  the  evidence,  decided  that  the  carrier  was 
obligated  to  furnish  the  necessary  facilities  for  trans- 
portation, and  that  tank  cars  were  included  among  such 
faciUties.  Upon  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  however,  this  ruling  of  the  Commission  was  re- 
versed on  the  grounds  that  the  Act  to  Regulate  Com- 
merce did  not  confer  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  the  necessary  authority,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  could  not  compel  the  carrier  to  furnish  special  cars. 

With  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to  a  few  railway 
lines,  practically  all  tank  cars  are  owned  by  private 
organizations  or  by  private  car  lines,  and  shippers  who 
desire  to  use  such  equipment  must  make  arrangements 
with  these  companies  for  the  necessary  cars. 

If,  however,  the  carrier's  cars  are  used,  the  rule  pro- 
vides that  any  necessary  interior  cleaning  of  such  cars 
must  be  performed  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  shipper. 

Section  2,  Rule  So:  The  minimum  weight  to  apply 
on  a  shipment  in  a  tank  car  is  based  on  the  number  of 
gallons  which  the  tank,  exclusive  of  the  dome,  can  hold, 
and  the  weight  per  gallon  of  the  commodity  being  shipped. 
If  the  specific  gravity  or  density  (weight  per  gallon)  of 
the  hquid  is  such  that  the  minimum  weight  dctennincd 
in  this  manner  is  in  excess  of  the  weight-carrj'ing  capacity 
of  the  car,  the  minimum  weight  to  apply  is  the  weight- 
carrying  capacity  of  the  car.  If  the  quantity  loaded  into 
a  tank  car  is  such  that  it  more  than  fills  the  "shell,'* 
and  so  extends  up  into  the  "dome"  of  the  car,  the  com- 
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puted  weight  of  the  quantity  in  the  dome  must  be  added 
by  the  shipper  to  the  minimuin  weight  computed  on 
shell-galloDage  capacity,  in  determining  the  total  weight 
of  the  shipment. 

Section  3,  Ruk  35:  In  connection  with  tank  car 
ratings  for  various  hquids,  it  is  customary  to  provide 
the  weight  per  gallon  which  will  be  used  in  computing 
the  weight  of  the  shipment.  Not  only  are  some  liquids 
heavier  than  others,  but  there  is  considerable  variation 
in  the  weight  of  different  specimens  of  the  same  liquid. 
Crude  oil  from  the  Pennsylvania  oil  fields  is  not  so  hea\-j' 
per  gallon  as  crude  oil  from  the  Texas  fields.  For  this 
reason  the  carriers  do  not  necessarily  all  agree  on  the 
weight  to  apply  on  a  particular  liquid. 

For  example,  by  reference  to  the  clasaiiication,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  authorized  estimated  weight  of  various 
petroleum  oils  is  (i.O  pounds  per  gallon,  and  that  on  some 
of  these  specifically  mentioned  oils  this  weight  applies  in 
all  three  classification  territories,  while  on  crude  fuel,  or 
gas  oil,  it  appUes  only  in  Official  and  .Southern  Claasufi- 
cation  territories,  the  estimated  weight  applying  under 
the  Western  Classification  being  7.4  pounds  per  gallon. 

This  brings  about  a  peculiar  situation  inasmuch  as  the 
minimum  weight  for  a  car  of  crude  oil  moving  in  a  car  of 
5,000  gallons  shell  capacity  would,  under  the  Official  and 
Southern  Classifications,  be  33,000  pounds,  while  und^r 
the  Western  Classification  it  would  be  37,000  pouud^ 
For  gasoline  the  minimum  weight  would  be  33,000  pound.4 
regardless  of  the  territory  in  wliich  the  shipment  moved. 

When  no  authorized  weight  is  provided  the  shipper 
must  certify  on  the  bill  of  lading  the  actual  weight  per 
gallon  of  the  commodity  shipped;  or  if  the  entire  shell 
capacity  of  the  car  is  utilized,  the  certificate  of  a  sworn 
weighmaater  may  be  furnished  as  a  basis  for  assessing 
charges. 

Section  4,  RuUSo:  It  is  well  known  that  heat  expands 
liquids.  Wlien  loading  inflammable  liquids  it  is  then> 
fore  required  that  a  certain  amount  of  space  be  left  to 
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allow  for  such  expansion  as  is  likely  to  take  place  if  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid  is  raised.  This  vacant  space 
is  called  "outage/ '  The  higher  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  at  the  time  of  loading,  the  less  "outage''  is  re- 
quired. The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  regula- 
tions stipulate  in  part  that  the  vacant  space  in  tank 
cars  must  not  be  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  capacity 
of  the  tank,  that  is,  the  shell  and  dome  capacity  com- 
bined. If  the  space  in  the  dome  does  not  equal  2  per 
cent  of  the  total  capacity,  sufficient  vacant  space  must 
be  left  in  the  shell  to  make  up  the  deficit,  and  the  mini- 
mum weight  will  be  correspondingly  reduced. 

When  a  shipment  is  made  under  these  circumstances, 
the  shipper  is  required  to  show  on  the  bill  of  lading  or 
shippingf  ticket  the  capacity  of  both  the  dome  and  the 
shell,  as  well  as  the  gravity  and  temperature  of  the  com- 
modity at  the  time  of  loading. 

Section  5,  Rule  So:  The  gallonage  capacity  of  tank 
cars  can  be  found  in  a  publication  entitled  "Tank  Car 
Circular,"  which  is  issued  by  E.  B.  Boyd  at  Chicago, 
111.,  and  is  on  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Section  6,  Rvle  35:  As  has  been  stated  before,  the 
carriers  do  not  hold  thomsolves  out  to  furnish  tank-car 
equipment.  While  tank  cars  may  be  considered  special 
equipment,  nevertheless  the  law  imposes  upon  conmion 
carriers  the  ol)lip;ation  to  furnish  instrument alities  of 
transportation;  and  in  instances  where  they  are  furnished 
by  the  shipper  or  owner,  the  carrier*  must  compensate 
such  shipper  or  owner.  Section  0  of  Rule  35  specifies 
the  basis  of  such  compensation,  the  method  of  computing 
it,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  will  be  granted. 
It  must  be  observed,  tho,  that  if  the  carriers'  tariffs 
carry  provisions  contrary  to,  or  in  conflict  with,  those  of 
Section  G,  the  tariff  provisions  will  take  precedence  over 
those  of  this  section. 

Section  6  (a),  Ride  :i'):  ITere  it  is  provided  that  when 
a  tank  car  is  fui'nished  by  a  shipper  or  owner,  mileage 
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at  the  rate  of  iK  cents  per  mile  will  be  allowed  for  the 
use  of  such  a  car  when  properly  equipped,  whether  the 
car  moves  empty  or  loaded,  and  that  payment  will  be 
made  to  the  owner  or  party  who  has  acquired  the  car, 
as  shown  by  its  permanent  reporting  marks. 

As  the  greater  portion  of  tank  cars  are  leased  by  a 
shipper  direct  from  the  companies  whose  business  is  the 
leasing  of  such  cars,  and  as  the  carrier  has  no  way  o(  i 
knowing  by  whom  the  car  is  being  operated,  and  tod 
whom  the  mileage  allowance  should  be  paid,  it  requipeel 
that  a  permanent  reporting  mark  must  be  either  painted  I 
or  stenciled  on  the  body  of  the  car.  This  permanent  I 
reporting  mark  shows  to  whom  the  mileage  allowance  I 
should  be  paid,  and  payment  is  made  accordingly^ 
Observe  that  the  note  shown  in  connection  with  "this  ruld 
requires  that  the  permanent  reporting  mark  be  palntedil 
or  stenciled  directly  on  the  body  of  the  tank  car  and  thatfl 
carding,  placarding,  or  boarding  of  the  car  will  not  bel 
recognized  as  eWdence  that  the  person  or  firm  tdiownJ 
thereon  is  entitled  to  receive  the  mileage  allowance  I 
payment.  I 

Section  6  (a)  further  provides  that  the  legal  distance  ] 
tables  published  by  carriers  will  be  used  to  detemune  the  J 
actual  mileage  of  tank  cars,  whether  loaded  or  empty^j 
moving  over  the  route  of  movement  between  the  point'l 
of  origin  and  the  point  of  destination,  but  that  no  mileagea 
will  be  paid  for  switch  movements  at  termiuala,  nor  (or  1 
mileage  of  empty  cars  for  which  charges  are  assessed  4 
under  freight-car  tariffs.  M 

This  latter  mo^'eraent  usually  occurs  when  cars  aral 
acquired  by  a  new  lessee  or  owner  and  are  sent  from  thefl 
old  lessee  or  owner  to  the  new  one,  or  when  newly  builtl 
cars  are  sent  to  their  owner  or  lessee  before  being  placedfl 
in  service.  In  such  cases,  the  basis  of  charge  is  thatj 
proWded  in  the  rate  tariffs  of  the  carrier,  or  in  a  classi^ 
fication.  fl 

Section  6  (b),  Rule  35,  pertains  to  the  movement  o^| 
empty  private  tank  cars,  and  states  that  such  emptjfl 
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cars  will  be  handled  without  charge  at  the  time  of  move- 
ment only  by  carriers  whose  tariffs  are  governed  by 
either  the  Official,  Southern,  or  Western  Classification, 
and  then  only  when  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth. 

In  determining  the  rating  or  rate  assigned  to  apply  on 
commodities  moving  in  tank  cars,  the  fact  that  mileage 
allowance  will  normally  have  to  be  paid  on  the  empty 
movement  by  the  carrier  is  taken  into  consideration. 
Also,  by  a  careful  reading  of  the  first  paragraph  of  Sec- 
tion 6  (b),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  carriers  receive  no 
compensation  for  moving  an  empty  car;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  advantage  being  taken  of  this  fact  and  the  con- 
siderations entering  into  the  rating  or  rate  assigned  tank- 
car  commodities,  a  so-called  "equalizing  nile''  has  been 
adopted.  This  rule  is  the  same  as  reflected  in  the  balance 
of  Section  2  (b)  of  Rule  35  and  may  bo  interpreted  as 
follows:  On  June  30  of  each  year,  or  at  the  close  of 
any  yearly  period  mutually  agreed  upon,  the  total  mileage 
that  all  the  cars  of  a  given  owner  or  lessee  have  moved 
loaded  is  checked  against  the  total  mileage  such  cars 
have  moved  empty,  and  if  the  two  equalize,  the  carrier 
pays  the  owner  (lessee)  the  mileage  allowance  of  iH 
cents  per  mile  for  the  total  number  of  miles  moved. 

If,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  yearly  period,  the  owner 
has  given  the  carrier  a  greater  loaded  than  empty  mileage, 
such  excess  loaded  mileage  will  be  continued  as  a  credit 
against  the  empty  movement  of  that  owner's  cars  for 
the  ensuing  twelve  months. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  at  the  end  of  the  yearly  period, 
the  empty  mileage  exceeds  the  loaded  mileage,  the  owner 
(lessee)  is  permitted  to  make  up  the  deficit  by  giving  the 
carriers  on  whose  lines  the  excess  empty  mileage  accrued, 
loaded  movements  sufficiently  heavy  to  offset  within  six 
months  the  excess  empty  mileage.  If  the  owner  fails  to 
equaUze  the  mileages,  he  must  refund  the  excess  mileage 
allowance,  and  in  addition  pay  the  tariff  or  classification 
rates,  as  the  case  may  be. 


In  the  application  of  this  so-called  equaliaation  rule, 
it  should  be  understood  that  many  xhipmentB  in  tank 
cars,  particularly  petroleum  and  its  products,  are  often 
only  partially  unloaded  at  destination,  and  the  portion 
remaining  in  the  tank  is  returned  to  its  point  of  origiTi 
at  the  less-than-carload  rate.  On  such  a  movement  the 
mileage  e(|uaIization  feature  will  not  be  allowed. 

Section  6  (c),  Rule  Sii,  slates  ihat  paraRraphs  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section  will  not  apply  in  connectioD  with  new- 
cars  moving  from  their  point  of  manufacture,  newly 
acquired  cars  moving  to  their  loading  point  or  to  the 
home  point  of  the  lessee,  nor  new  cars  being  returned 
from  such  points  to  the  original  point  of  manufacture. 

Section  7,  Rule  So:  It  frequently  happens  that  ou 
account  of  climatic  conditions,  or  otherwise,  the  receiver 
of  a  tank  car  of  oil,  acid,  or  other  liquid  commodity  !& 
unable  Uy  unload  the  car  completely,  and  a  part  of  the 
lading  is  left  in  the  car  anil  i-eturned  to  the  original 
.'Uiippiug  point.  This  weight  nmst  be  declared  by  the 
party  receiving  the  return  shipment,  and  the  rating  to 
apply  to  the  commodity  is  the  one  applicable  to  the  same 
commodity  when  shipped  in  lews-than-cartoad  quantity  in 
bulk  in  barrels.  There  is  a  proviso  that  the  charge  mude 
on  such  a  basis  shall  not  exceed  the  charge  that  would 
accrue  upon  a  carload  of  the  same  freight  in  a  lank  car, 
except  in  instances  where  no  comniercial  consideration  i^ 
given  to  the  remaining  substance  by  mc-ans  of  a  credit 
allowance,  as  referred  to  in  the  preceding  discussion. 
When  the  substance  is  removed  from  the  car  and  din- 
posed  of  as  waste  before  another  shipment  is  made  in  the 
car,  tlie  weight  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  com- 
modity or  the  residue  remaining  need  not  be  declared, 
and  no  charge  shall  be  made  for  the  transportation  thereof. 

Section  8,  Hule  So:  The  more  inlianimable  kinds  of 
liquids,  (those  which  are  likely  to  explode  when  they  come 
in  eontact  with  an  open  flame),  will  be  accepted  for  trans- 
portation only  when  the  consignee  has  facilities  for  un- 
loading on  a  private  siding. 
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Rule  36 

DISPOSITION  OF  FRACTIONS  IN  COMPUTING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES 

Detailed  Statement  of  How  Fractions  of  a  Cent  Are  to  Be 
Disposed  of  in  Computing  Freight  Charges — Examples  of 
the  Application  of  the  Rule. 

This  rule,  unless  otherwise  prescribed,  provides  a  uni- 
form method  for  the  disposition  of  fractions  which 
develop  incident  to  determining  a  multiple  rate  or  in 
figuring  an  increase  in  a  rate  due  to  noncompliance  with 
a  classification  requirement. 

Under  this  rule,  the  only  fraction  which  can  occur  in 
a  rate  is  J^  cent.  The  net  result  to  both  shippers  and 
carriers  is  not  materially  different  from  that  which  w^ould 
obtain  if  the  actual  fractions  were  retained.  What  is 
lost  in  one  instance  is  gained  in  another;  the  figuring  of 
rates  and  increases  in  rates  is  simpUfied,  and  the  proba- 
bility of  errors  reduced. 

Note  carefully  the  dividing  line:  The  fraction  is 
dropped  when  it  is  less  than  J^  cent.  When  the  fraction 
equals  \i  cent  or  an  amoimt  not  including  ^^  cent,  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  32  cent.  When  it  equals  ^  cent  or 
over,  it  is  to  be  increased  to  a  full  cent. 

As  indicative  of  the  application  of  this  rule,  consider 
a  first-class  rate  between  two  given  points  as  $1.25.  It 
is  necessary  to  determine  the  multiple  class  of  l}i  times 
first  class.  Multiplying  $1.25  by  \}i  gives  a  total  of 
$1.5625.  The  rule  provides  that  fractions  of  ^  of  a 
cent  be  counted  as  J^  of  a  cent,  so  the  rate  to  use  would 
be  $1,565. 

Likewise,  if,  for  noncompliance  with  Section  1  (b)  of 
Rule  41,  it  is  necessary  to  increase  a  rate  of  $1.36,  20 
per  cent,  the  actual  extension  of  the  fractions  gives  a 
rate  of  $1,632.  As  the  rule  says  that  fractions  amount- 
ing to  less  than  ],'i  of  a  cent  will  be  dropped,  the  rate 
applicable  would  be  $1.63. 
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DEMURRAGE.  SWITCHING,  STORAGE, 
AND  SIMILAR  CHARGES 

Special  Service  Readered  by  Carriers  to  Shippers  Including 
Switching,  Storage,  Demurrage,  and  the  Likt — Standnrd 
Methods  Are  Provided  for  Charging  for  Such  Service. 

In  many  cases  privileges,  or  what  is  perhaps  a  bett«r 
term,  special  services,  are  granted  in  connection  with  the 
transportation  of  certain  kinds  of  freight.  Grain  is  for- 
warded to  mills  for  grinding  into  flour  or  other  product*, 
or  it  may  be  forwarded  to  an  elevator  for  grading,  clean- 
ing, mixing,  etc.  Apples  are  forwarded  from  the  terri- 
tory in  which  they  were  grown  to  storage  points  in  or 
near  the  market  of  their  consumption,  A  shipment  of 
oil  originating  in  Oklahoma  may  originally  be  consigned 
to  Chicago,  Hi.,  and  while  it  is  en  route  may  be  "recou- 
signed"  to  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Rules,  regulations,  and  charges  are  prescribed  for  the 
switching  of  freiglit  at  its  point  of  origin  and  destination. 
The  bill  of  lading  covering  a  shipment  may  prescribe  a 
certain  route  over  which  the  shipment  is  to  move,  and 
later  developments  may  make  it  advisable  that  the  ship- 
ment move  over  some  other  route,  in  which  case  the  car 
would  be  diverted  or  sent  via  a  different  route.  For 
some  of  these  or  similar  special  services,  additional 
charges  are  made;  for  some,  no  additional  charge  is 
made;  but  whether  or  not  such  charge  is  made,  the 
services  are  not  permitted  unless  authorized  and  pro- 
vided for  in  the  schedules  or  tariffs  of  the  carriers.  Such 
.schedules  or  tariffs  must  be  duly  filed  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Commission. 

The  rules,  regulations,  and  charges  governing  the 
scr\ice3  referred  to  are  in  some  eases  pubUshed  in  rate 
tariffs.  In  some  cases  they  are  published  in  special 
tariffs,  and  in  other  cases,  in  exceptions  to  the  classifica- 
tion, in  circulars  and  schedules  of  the  carriers. 
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The  conditions  and  requirements  governing  these 
services  and  facilities  are  so  diversified,  and  there  is  such 
a  lack  of  uniformity,  \iith  regard  both  to  the  rules  and 
privileges  accorded  different  services  and  to  those  of  the 
same  ser\-ices  by  different  carriers,  that  it  has  so  far 
proven  impracticable  to  pubhsh  these  rules  in  a  single  J 
pubheation  or  even  in  relatively  few  publications. 

Rule  37  has  been  incorporated  in  the  classification  foi 
the  purpose  of  making  shipments  which  move  under  rates  " 
carried  in  tariffs  governed  by  the  Official  Classification, 
Southern  Classification,  or  Western  Classification,  and 
which  receive  any  so-called  "special  services  or  facilities"! 
subject  to  the  rules,  regulations,  and  charges  lawfuUjq 
established  by  the  carriers. 

In  other  words,  if  a  shipper  at  San  Francisco  wanted ' 
to  ascertain  the  switching  charge  applicable  to  placing  a 
car  at  a  given  point  in  New  York  City,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  the  tariff  covering  such  service  in  New 
York  City  be  consulted.  If  a  shipper  of  a  car  of  grain 
destined  to  Chicago  desired  to  reconsign  the  shipment  to 
Buffalo,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  consult  thej 
publication  carrj-ing  the  reconsignment  privileges  andl 
charges  of  the  particular  carrier  in  whose  possession  thi 
shipment  was  at  the  time  of  reconsignment. 


Rule  38 

COMMODITY  RATES  VS.  CLASS  RATES 

The  Purpose  of  the  Rule  to  Establish  a  Working  Basis  for 
Applying  Only  tho  Commodity  Rate  or  Only  the  Class  Rate 
to  Any  Shipment — An  Explanation  ot  the  Practical  Applica- 
tbn  of  the  Rule. 

The  ratings  in  the  freight  classification,  together  withl 
the  class-rate  tariffs,  provide  the  general  basis  for  deter-l 
mining  the  transportation  charges  on  shipments  of 
articles  or  commodities  for  which  no  other  basis  is  pro- 
vided.   The  other  method  of  providing  the  basis  for  the 
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transportation  charge  is  the  publication  of  a  coniiiiodity 
rate,  which  is,  as  previously  stated,  a  specific  rate  apply- 
ing on  a  specified  article  from  and  to  specified  points. 

As  there  are  class  rates  covering  practically  all  articles 
or  commodities  moving  from  any  one  railroad  station  t'l 
another  in  the  United  States,  the  naming  of  a  com- 
mocUty  rate  on  virtually  any  article  or  commodity  from 
one  station  to  another  makes  two  rates  on  the  same 
article,  from  and  to  the  same  points.  It  therefore  be- 
comes necessary  to  have  some  aiithority  for  applying  but 
one  of  the  two  rates  named,  and  Rule  38  provides  this 
authority. 

It  statrs  that  in  all  cases,  with  one  exception,  the 
established  coimnodity  rate  removes  the  application  of 
the  class  rate.  This  means  that  the  class  rate  would  be 
disregarded  and  the  commodity  rate  used.  The  one 
exception  applies  whenever  the  class  rate  is  published  in 
one  section  of  a  tariff,  and  a  commodity  rate  covering 
the  same  articles  from  and  to  the  same  points  is  published 
in  another  Section  of  the  same  tariff;  and  further,  when 
both  the  class-rate  section  and  the  conmiodjtj'-rate  sec- 
tion of  the  tariff  include  a  specific  rule  reading  "If  the 
rates  of  Section  —  of  this  tariff  make  a  lower  charge  on 
any  shipment  than  the  rates  in  Section  —  of  this  tariff, 
the  rates  in  Section  —  will  apply."  \\'hichever  of  Ibe 
two  rates  makes  the  lower  cliarge  will  apply. 

It  should  nut  be  understood  from  tliis  that  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  lesH-than-carload  commodity  rate  removes 
the  application  of  the  earlond  class  rate,  nor  that  a  car- 
load commodity  rate  alters  the  less-than-corload  class- 
rate  basis. 
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Rule  39 

EXPLOSIVE  AND  OTHER  DANGEROUS 

FREIGHT 

Rules  and  Regulations  as  to  Packing,  Marking,  and  Labeling 
under  Which  Carriers  Will  Accept  Explosive  or  Other  Danger- 
ous Articles — Federal  Regulations  Stringent. 

This  rule  makes  the  general  rules  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  the  transportation  and  han- 
dling of  explosives  and  dangerous  articles  applicable  upon 
all  shipments  subject  to  this  classification.  The  carriers' 
risk  in  transporting  certain  classes  of  goods  is  so  great 
that  they  must  either  refuse  to  handle  these  goods  at 
all,  or  accept  them  only  under  the  most  stringent  regu- 
lations, as  the  ordinary  iTiles  do  not  provide  the  necessary 
safeguards. 

The  federal  regulations  name  the  various  articles  which 
are  termed  dangerous,  whether  explosive  or  otherwise, 
and  give  explicit  instructions  as  to  the  methods  of  pack- 
ing, the  kinds  of  labels  to  be  affixed  to  the  packages  and 
to  the  cars  in  which  the  consiginnents  are  loaded,  and 
the  statements  which  must  appear  on  the  various  ship- 
ping documents. 

As  these  rules  are  made  by  the  federal  govermnent  to 
safeguard  life  and  property,  failure  on  the  part  of  shippers 
or  carriers  to  comply  with  the  requirements,  carries 
severe  penalties  of  fines  and  imprisoiunent.  Copies  of 
these  regulations  may  be  secured  by  addressing  the 
yuperintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
requesting  a  copy  of  ^'Interstate  Conunerce  ('ommission 
Regulations  for  the  Transportation  of  Explosives  and 
Otlier  Dangerous  Articles  by  Freight.^' 
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Rule  40 
THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  FREIGHT 
CONTAINERS 
Specifications  for  Boxes,  Crates,  Pails,  Firkins,  Kits,  «nd1 
Tubs — Securing  Topa  for  Paila  and  Tuba — Exccptiorui  for 
Wooden  Tubs — Compressed  Pulp  Piiils — Whoo  Certificate  of  ' 
Manufacturer  Must  Be  Attached. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  Rule  40  is  to  prescribe  specifics- 

liions  as  to  the  materials  that  must  be  uned  in,  and  the 

fmethod   of  construction   of,   containers.     Another  pur- 

■  pose  is  to  provide  a  gauge  by  which  one  may  determine 

whether  or  not  the  shipment  is  subject  to  the  penalty  of 

a  higlier  charge,  as  provided  for  in  Section  3  of  Rule  6. 

A  third  purpose  is  to  provide  a  description  of  what  eon- 

I  Btitutes,  within  the  meaning  of  the  classification,  &  box, 

Kerate,   pail,    or  other  specific    kind   of   container.     Its 

rloiu'th  purpose,  and  probably  not  its  least  important  one. 

is  to  compel  shippers  to  prepare  articles  adequately  for 

shipment. 

AJtho  it  has  been  incontrovertibly  proved  that  there  is 
an  enormous  economic  waste  occasioned  by  the  improper 
preparing  of  goods  for  shipment  by  freight,  the  average 
sliipper  seems  to  be  content  to  remain  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  liy  attempting  to  save  some  money  thru 
skimping  on  the  cost  of  packing  and  containers  for  ht8 
goods,  and  to  a  large  extent  ignore  the  fact  that  such  a 
policy  occasions  him  heavier  loss  thru  dissatisfied  ou»- 
tomers,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  prosecuting  loss  and 
damage  claims,  which  many  times  more  than  offset  the 
r  supposed  savings. 

The  progressive  traffic  man  knows  that  it  is  more  to 
I  bis  advantage  than  to  that  of  the  carriers  to  prepare  his 
Jahipments  so  that  loss  and  damage  to  the  goods  will  be 
[reduced  to  the  minimum. 

While,  as  has  just  been  pointed  out,  Rule  40  la  an 
important  one  and  should  be  carefully  studied  in  con- 
nection with  actual  freight  shipments,  it  is  not  repro- 
duced in  full  in  the  model  classification  furnished  you 
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nor  analyzed  in  its  entirety  in  this  text,  because  it  is  a 
extremely  long  rule  containing  a  mass  ot  detail  specific! 
tions,  and  is  to  a  large  extent  self-explanatory.    Repre- 
sentative excerpts  of  this  rule  are  reproduced,  however, 
in  the   LaSalle  Classification,  and  should  be  carefully 
read  and  studied. 

Rule  40  pertains  to  the  materials  entering  into,  and 
the  method  of  construction  of,  containers  other  than  those 
made  of  fibreboard,  pulpboard,  and  double-faced  cor- 
rugated strawboard,  which  are  covered  by  Rule  41. 

Sections  1  and  2,  Ruk  Jfi:  These  sections  pertain  to  , 
the  construction  of  boxea  and  crates  and  are  selt-J 
explanatory. 

Section  3,  Rule  ^0:    You  will  note  that  this  section 
pertains  to  the  construction  of  pails,  firkins,  kits,  andJ 
tubs.    Particular  attention  is  directed  to  Section  3  {b)l 
wherein  it  la  required  that  aEl  pails  made  of  compressedll 
pulp,  and  meeting  the  specifications  contained  in  Rule  40« 
of  the  authorized  classification  of  the  carriers,  must  be  f 
stamped    with    the    "Certificate  of  Pail  Maker,"    and, 
further,  in  compHance  with  Section  3  (c),that  when  svich 
pails  are  used  in  shipment,  the  shipping  order  or  bill  of 
lading  must  bear  the  notation :  "The  pails  used  for  this 
shipment  conform  to  the  specifications  set  forth  in  the 
pail  maker's  certificate  thereon  and  to  all  other  require- 
ments of  Rule  40." 

Sections  4,  6,  and  6,  Rule  Jfi:  Reference  is  made  in 
these  sections  to  barrels,  casks,  drums,  hogsheads,  kegs, 
tierces,  and  similar  containers;  while  Sections  7,  8,  9,  and 
10  refer  to  drums,  jacketed  metal  cans,  glass  carboys, 
and  bags.  AH  these  sections  are  plain  and  need  no 
interpretation. 

Noncompliance  with  any  one  of  the  requirements  of 
this  rule  subjects  shipments  made  in  these  kinds  of  con- 
tainers to  the  penalty  provided  in  Rule  5,  unless  devia- 
tion from  the  specifications  shown  is  authorized  in  con- 
nection with  an  individual  item  of  the  classification. 
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Rule  41 
SPEC  I AL    REGULATIONS  —  FIBREBO ARD, 
PULPBOARD,    AND    CORRUGATED 
STRAWBOARD  CONTAINERS 

Defining  in  Detail  the  Exact  Specifications  of  Freipht 
('ontainers  Made  from  These  Materials — Reasons  for  the 
Specification — Practical  Application  of  the  Requirements 
of  This  Rule. 

Rule  4iy  lik^  Hulc  40,  pertains  to  the  materials  and 
construction  of  containers,  but  is  applicable  only  to 
lil)rcboard,  pulpbonrd,  or  double-faced  cornigated-st raw- 
board  containers.  It  is  even  longer  and  more  minute 
in  its  specifications  tlian  is  Rule  40,  and  therefore  is 
neitlier  reproduced  in  full  in  the  model  classification,  nor 
analyzed  in  detail  herein. 

Within  recent  years  manufacturers  in  many  lines  of 
lousiness  have  adopted  containers  made  of  fibreboard. 
pulpboard,  or  double-faced  corrugated  strawboard,  since 
these  containers  are  readily  adai)table  to  small  package 
jroods  and  to  many  lij»:lit  and  bulky  articles.  A  con- 
sideral)l(*  saving  results  not  only  in  the  cost  of  the  con- 
tainer itself,  but  also  in  the  total  weight  of  the  shipment ; 
for  it  is  evident  that  a  box  of  wood,  iron,  or  steel,  or 
even  a  crate  of  wood,  is  considerablv  heavier  than  a  fibre- 
board  box. 

The  (iu:dity  of  the  material,  and  the*  constniction. 
packing,  and  s<\ilin^  of  ih(\<e  packages  an^  of  the  greatest 
importance*  to  tlu*  shipped'  as  well  as  to  the  carrier. 
because*  the  <nir  dc^livcvy  of  a  shi[)ment  is  n^asouably 
m^suhmI  only  wlun  the  containcM*  is  ])roperly  made, 
packed,  and  sealed,  it  is  evident,  that  unless  the  carriers 
adrH|uately  ])roteet  theniselv(*s  in  this  regard,  their 
liability  for  le-s  iw.d  d:»Mifige  v»ill  b(»  gn*atly  increased. 

The  earritr--  h:i\e  prditcted  themselves  in  the  use  of 
{"'brelxjaid    eonijMii'rs   by   the   ])enalty   clause^   given    in 
Sections   I   ami   11:.  in  whieh   it   is  })rovided  that  unless 
all  the  retjuinMpenls  in  regard  to  construction,  s(*alint 
and  certit'ying,  th<»  provisions  of  Section  2  of  Kule  5,  ar 
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the  provisions  in  separate  description  of  articles  are 
fully  met,  the  rate  upon  the  shipment  shall  be  increased 
20  per  cent,  with  a  minimum  increase  of  2  cents  per 
100  pounds. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  this  penalty, 
suppose  a  shipment  of  4,000  pounds  of  malted  milk  in 
cans  is  packed  in  fibreboard  containers  which  fail  to 
comply  with  some  one  of  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
the  rule.  If  the  second-class  rate  which  would  normally 
apply  under  the  classification  is  60  cents,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  rule,  the  rate  would  be  increased  to  72 
cents  (60  cents  plus  20  per  cent).  Thus,  because  of 
even  a  very  slight  omission,  the  shipper  or  consignee  is 
penalized  12  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  S4.S0. 

Sections  2,  3,  and  5,  Rule  J^l:  These  sections  give 
detailed  specifications  for  the  construction  of  diflferent 
fibreboard  boxes  according  to  the  weight  each  is  intended 
to  carry.  Provision  is  made  that  each  box  nuist  be  made  of 
a  specified  number  of  layers  of  fibreboard,  each  ply  of  a 
given  strength,  and  the  combined  board  of  a  further  given 
strength  and  thickness.  The  actual  strength  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Mullen  testing  machine,  which  indicates 
the  pressure  necessary  to  puncture  the  miiterial. 

Section  4,  Rule  41'  This  has  to  do  with  tho  final  soaling 
after  the  box  has  been  packed.  Alany  shippers  have  been 
penalized  because  of  failure  to  ol)serve  I  ho  requirements 
of  this  section  in  regard  to  the  overlap  of  the  seals  at  the 
sides  and  ends  of  the  box,  or  the  requin^menls  for  gluing 
down  the  inner  flaps  of  the  l)ox.  It  is  uocessnry  that  each 
and  every  one  of  these  provisions  l>o  complied  with,  as  the 
agents  of  the  various  inspection  l)\no;uis  tnUe  particular 
pains  to  investigate  these  points.  It  is  thcnr  business  to 
enforce  these  requirements,  and  knowing  how  <\isy  it  is  to 
make  some  slip  where  there  are  so  many  t(H*hnicalities, 
they  follow  such  shipnuMits  very  rloM^ly. 

Section  6,  Rule  4 J  '  This  is  a  sininic  provision  recpiiring 
that  all  commodities,  cxcej)!  as  specifically  provided  in 
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Section  7  of  this  rule,  of  such  a  nature  that  they  are  likely 
to  wft  or  leak  from  the  package,  must  be  in  some  inner 
container  such  as  a  can  or  carton  and  that  they  must  be 
packed  in  the  outer  container  so  as  to  leave  no  empty 
space. 

Section  7,  Rule  J,l,  provides  the  inner  packing  require- 
ments for  glassware  or  other  fragile  articles,  or  articlea  in 
glass  or  earthenware.  In  no  case  will  such  shipments  be 
accepted  in  fibreboard  containers  if  the  gross  weight  of 
the  contents  and  package  is  in  excess  of  65  pounds.  The 
inner  packing  requirements  pro\'ide  for  a  careful  wrapping 
of  each  article  and  also  specify  that  it  shall  then  be  placed 
in  a  carton  and  that  the  box  itself  must  be  lined  with 
corrugated  strawboard  or  excelsior  lined  pads. 

Section  8,  Rule  J,!,  shows  the  form  of  the  guaranty 
which  the  boxmaker  must  stamp  or  print  upon  the  boat, 
certifying  that  it  complies  with  the  various  sections  of  this 
rule.  Since  the  railroads  and  the  classification  committees 
have  no  direct  dcahng  with  the  manufacturer  of  the  boxes, 
the  only  means  of  enforcing  the  stamping  of  such  a  state- 
ment upon  the  box  is  this  requirement  imposed  upon  the 
users  of  the  boxes. 

Section  9,  Rule  4i,  defines  the  terms  "joints"  and 
"seams"  as  used  in  this  rule. 

Sections  10  and  11,  Rule  41,  cover  the  construction  of 
joints  used  in  making  fibreboard,  pulpboird,  and  straw- 
board  boxes.  These  provisions  are  merely  such  as  will 
make  certain  that  the  box  will  not  fall  apart  in  transit,  and 
permit  eeaUng  with  paper  or  clnth  strips,  riveting,  or 
gluing  the  edges  which  come  in  contact. 

The  remaining  sections  of  this  rule  make  similar  pro- 
\'ision8  for  other  fibreboard  containers  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  tJie  preWous  rules  have  for  fibreboard  boxes. 
Each  section  is  of  vital  importance  to  users  of  the  various 
containers  provided  for,  and  the  rules,  as  contained  in 
the  carriers'  classifications,  should  be  studied  carefully 
by  all  who  have  occasion  to  use  such  containers.  The 
requirements  are  not  taken  up  in  detail  here,  for  1 
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are  so  clear  and  explicit  that  they  do  not  require  further 
explanation. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  technicahty  of  the  specifications 
relating  to  fibreboard  containers,  the  average  shipper 
using  them  must  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
manufacturer  to  see  that  all  requirements  and  specifics^ 
tiona  as  to  material,  construction,  and  certification  are 
fully  complied  with.  Such  being  the  case,  it  behooves 
the  shipper  who  contemplates  the  use  of  such  containers 
to  protect  himself  fully  before  purchasing  from  the 
manufacturer. 

As  was  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion  of  the 
General  Rules  of  Consolidated  Freight  Classification,  the 
interpretations  of  these  rules  are  given  for  the  piu^iose  of 
guiding  the  reader  in  the  apphcation  of  the  various  rules 
to  concrete  situations,  rather  than  as  an  exposition  of 
the  interpretations  which  should  be  given  in  all  instances. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  circumstances  siu'rounding 
no  two  shipments  are  identical  in  every  respect.  There- 
fore, the  only  proper  and  effective  way  of  applying  the 
rule  that  should  govern  in  a  given  circumstance,  is  to 
take  into  consideration  all  the  actual  circumstances  and 
conditions  surrounding  the  shipment  and  its  movement. 
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ported in  143 
Correelions   in    descriptions   of 

property  132 

Currency,  not  to  be  accepted  as 

freight  135 


DeedSj  not  lo  be  accepted  1 

Descn[)tions  of  articles  on  ship- 
ping orders  and  bills  of  lad- 
ing should  conform  to  cla!^ 
^cation  descriptions  1 

Descriptions  of  property 

-corrections  in  1 

-indefinite  terms  must  not  be 
used  1 

Destination,  name  of  only  one  to 
appear  on  shipping  order 
or  bill  of  lading  1 

Disposition  of  fractions  in  com- 
puting rates  2 

Disposition  of  ice  or  other  pre- 
sori'a lives  remaining  in  car 
at  destination  2 

Distribution  of  freight  carried  at 
carioad  ratings  to  two  or 
more  parties  at  points  of 
destination  1 
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FAtlK 

PUS 

Divereion  ol  sliipmenta,  cliurjups 

Fragile   article*  must   bo   pro- 

(or                                             224 

Drafts,  DOt  to  bo  accept^              1 3o 

Freight  (see  also  ArtJclcv) 

Dunnage 

-no  allowancp  in  weight  for, 

spccififd                                    1« 

except  nhen  nercasary  on 

-accepted  only   in  the  form 

flat  or  gondola  ctra             205 

apeniSed                                1«2 

-uo  allowance  in  weight  for, 
when  lined  for  excess  of  fuli 

-carried  at  carload  ratinita 

-distribulion  of.  to  tiro  or 

carload  entitled  to  carload 

more  partirs  at  points  nt 

rate                                      205 

deRtinatioD                         190 

-to  be  furnished  and  installed 

-owners  to  load  and  unload  197 

by  shipper  and  at  his  ex- 

-split dettverie^  not  to  be 

pense                                    204 

made                                  101 

-to    be    deliverwJ    to    one 

E 

Estimated  weights 

-consigned  "To  order"                 ISIl 

-ahipper     lo    certify     arlua! 

-exempt  from  marking                 1«S 

weight  per  gallon  of  com- 

-heavy, L.  C.   I,,  ownpm   to 
load  and  unload  where  oir- 

modities   jnuded    in    taok 

cars  if  c^timnled  weight  is 

riera'  facilities  are  not  suf- 

not provided                         218 

ficient                   ,                 IV7 

-Ifl    be    luwd    in    computing 

-in  excess  of  full  carloada 

-carriers       may       handir 

loaded  in  t*nk  c«rs              218 
-to  be  ujipd  when  aulhoriied      107 
KxceBB  of  full  carloads 
-tarriers  mnv  handle  through 

freight  stations                        195 

-lo  be  marked                            149 
-in  hogihcads,  pipes,  puncb- 

-carriers     may     loud     other 

eons,  ete.                               IC 

freight  in  or  on  car  earn'- 

-ill  insecure  packages  not  lo 

ing  the  excess                  '     IM 

l)e  accepted                            liS 

-ox««  of  full  carloada  nile 

-liable  to  damiigi>  or  imprvi«- 

not  applicable  to  article* 

nate  other  freiHlit  or  eijuip- 

Bubiert  to  Rule  34              2H 
-Live  Slock  as                        l'J6 

ment,  no  obligation  to  f«> 

c«ive                                      I3S 

-rrgulations  governing               102 

-loaded  by  ahipper  and  tm- 

-tobcmnrked                    149,  IOC 

dcrrd  as  a  carload,  to  b* 

charged  (or  acoordinKly         ITS 

not  accepted                            13,'i 

-loading  of,  and  protection  of 

equipment                                 IW 

F 

-markinjt  of  (lor  detailed  in- 

Fabe billing,  etc.,  by  carricrx, 
their    officer*    or    agents, 
penaltieefor                          130 

dex,    see    under    Miukins 
Freight)                                 146 
-must   be  endiwed   by    oun- 

False  repre*!ntoiion  by  shippers, 

prnnltiesfor                             1^1 
Flooring  or  similar  dunnage  to 

tainera                                   148 
-not  to  be  aooopted  for  dl^ 

tribuUon  to  two  or  moi* 

be  funiiflhed  and  Instnlled 

(Mirlica  by  carriBw"  agicau 

b>'  (hippcr  and  at  his  cx- 

at  destination                        |W 

l>eD«.                                        204 

-of  more  than  one  dIam  in  the 

same  package                        |7D 

puling  rates                          223 

^^ 

^^^F                                    INDEX  TO  PART  II                                    243             1 

Insecure  packages  not  to  be  ac- 

-reQuiring  pmteclion  agaiust 
(leat  or  cold,  no  obiigntipn 

cepted                                       146 

Inspection    of    property    when 

to   furnish   specinl    equip- 

deemed necessary                   132 

ment  for                               207 

-tendered  an  a  carload,  lo  be 

J 

Jewelry,  not  to  be  accepted             135 

80  charged  (or                      181) 
-tendered  as  a  cwlond  and 

forwarded  as  a  carload  to 

L 

be    charged    for    accord- 

ingly                                    ISO 

Ubeis                                            147 

Fuel  for  stoves  used  for  protec- 
tion of  freight,  regulations 

Uding 

-must  be  securely  blocked  and 

governing                             20S 

braced                                   IDS 

-in  closed  cars  must  be  blocked 

G 

or  braced  away  from  car 

doors                                     198 

Gallonage    capacities    of    tank 

cars,  where  showu               219 

-weight   of.    in    closed    cam, 
must  be  etiunlly  distribu- 
ted at  car  doors                   198 

Less  than  carload  bulky  freight 
to  be  loaded  and  unloaded 
by  owner,  where  carriers' 
facilities  are  not  mifficient    197 

Less  than  carload  ratings 

-not  to  apply  on  freight  re- 
quiring protection  against 
heat  or  cold                             207 

computing      chains      on 
oommoditJcs     loaded     in 
tank  cars                              218 

Gross  weights,    charges  to   lie 
computed  on,  unless  other- 
wise provided                       166 

Guarantee  of  charges  in  lieu  of 

prepayment                          153 
Guaranteed     charges,     liabilitv 

therefor                                "    153 

-to  be  applied  on  carload  ship- 
ments delivered  to  two  or 

more  oonsigneea                      191 

Less  than  carload  ahipments 

H 

-charge    for,  not    to    exceed 

Heated  cars,  freight  requiring      207 
Heavy  freight,  L.  C.  L..  owners 

charge  for  same  on  C.  L. 

boaia                                          177 

to  load  and  unload               UI7 

-requiring     on     account     of 
length  more  than  one  car. 

I 

weight  to  be  charged  for    201 

-shippmg   orders  must  show 

Ice  used  in  protecting  freight, 
cburges    on    and    disposi- 

number of  articles,  bun- 

dles, etc.                               133 

tion  of                                   207 

Linings  for  cars  to  be  furnished 

used    in   describing   prop- 

and   instttUed   by   shipper 

erty    on    ahipping    orders 
and  bills  of  lading               133 

and  at  his  expense               204 

Live  stock,  aa  excess   of  a  full 

Individual    minimuni     weights, 

carload                                  190 

packages     or     pieces     of 
freight  Guhject  to,  charges 

Loading  bulky  L-  C,  L.  freight, 

for                                              170 

Loading  carload  freight,  require- 

Individual weights,  articles  rat«d 

ments  as  to  owners               197 

Loading  charge  for  freight  found 

Duta^  attowance  for           218 

to  be  subject  to  carload 

rate                                       178 

J 
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Loading  heavy  L.  C,  L.  froight. 

requirementa  as  to  ownera    197 

applied  when  shiiiu«r  ikkb 
car  longer  tban  38  fmt  6 

Loadins  of  freight  and  pratection 

ofenuipmenl                           198 

inches  without  pjadag  or- 

I«ng orticlea 

der  thcreTor                           314 

-articles  encecding  22  feet  in 

Minimum  carload  weight  apeti- 

length,  charges  for                  202 

6ed  is  the  lowest  wvigbt  on 

-articles  too  long  or  bulky  to 

which    carload    rating    or 

be    loaded    throush    side 

rate  will  apply                       17& 
Minimum  earload  weights 

door  without  use  of  end 

window                                 2U1 

-carload  nhipments  reomrinn 
on  account  of  length  two 

ftcriplioDaorarlicta              210 

-of  articles  loaded  in  on  Sfl 

«r    more    opeu    cara    for 

feet  6  inches  long  or  Im    210 

transportation                       199 

-<i(  fl  rticles  loaded  iu  can  over 

-less  than  carload  fhipmcnl.i 

:i(t  ft.  e  in.  in  bngtfa    311.  S14 

length  more  than  one  «ar    201 

Loose  aitjclee,  shipper  (o  block 

menta    miuiring    an    ■«• 
count   of  length    tm    or 

or  Btow                                  146 

mote  cars                               lOg 

M 

Marking  freight 
-comparing  marks  with  ehip- 
pmg  order  or  bill  of  ludiug  149 

-rules  governing                  210>2I4 

-lo  be  applied  on  ahipmcnt* 
found  to  be  sublet  to 
carload  rates                          178 

-«iiere  less  than  30,000  lbs., 

-excess  of  full  carloads  to  be 

excess  not  to  be  subject  to 

marked                                 149 

carload  rate                           igg 

-freight  exempt  from  marking  I4S 

Mmimum  wuights  must  bo  ob- 

-labels to  be  securely  attached   147 

served                                    lOB 

"luethod  of  marking  s|>ecified     147 
-old  marks  to  be  removed  or 

pieoea  of  freight  subject  to 
mdividual                              |7D 

cffnced                                       140 

Marks  on  paokagcs  to  be  com- 

-mixed  carload  ahifiiiteiita          m 

or  bill  of  lading                       149 

of  more  than  one  elan         170 

MaricK,  old,  to  be  removed  or 

efTaccd  from  frclght            149 

Men  in  charge  of  fires  in  stoves 
used     tor     protection     of 
freight,     regulations    gov- 

N 

Name  of  only  one  shipper,  oot 
con»gaeo  and  one  deetnw- 
tioa  to  be  ahowo  on  dup* 
ping  order  or  biUotladiig  in 

"N«lcd"rnUnK8  not  to  apply  on 
articles  of  different  naffie 

MetAJs,  Precious,  not  tu  be  ii(>- 

oepted                                   136 

Milcnge,  tank  car,  adjustment  of  219 

Mileage  allowances  for  use  of 

^_       ormatCTial                            188 

lank  cars                                  21 0 

Articles  not  embraoed    ia 
tho  Classification  as              IS2 

Minimum  chargf  (or 
-carload  elipmcute                      174 

-long  or  bulky  articles               109 

Non-aeoeptaoce  of  frei^t  liable 

-single  ghipmenU  of  L,  C,  1,. 

to  impregnate  or  ri«m«gn 
other  heij^t  or  eqaipmaat  UB 

freight                                       172 

K 

^^ 

^H 

IH| 

FAQ* 

...^m 

Non-aaceptance  of  freight  not  in 

Penalties  for                                      ^^^^ 

the     tonn    or     containers 

-rontainers,  Sbreboard,  pulp-        ^^^^H 

specified 

112 

board,     strawboard,      not       ^^^^^H 

Non-»pplicatii)n  of  wrload  rates 

complying  with  specifica-      ^^^^H 

t«  pxoess  of  full  cfirloads 

195 

23^^^^H 

Non-applioation  of  nested  riiU 

-false  biUing,  etc.,  by  carriers,                    ■ 

legs 

188 

their  officers  or  agents          130             1 

Notes,  not  to  b*  accepted 

135 

-false  representation  by  ship-                        1 
pers                                      131    '          2 

Postage  stamps  not  to  be  ac-        ^^^^1 
cepted                                   IS^^^^H 

Preservatives  used  In  protecting       |^^^^l 

0 

Ofd;re,    shipping,    must    ahow 
Dumber  oi   urtitlea,   bun- 

freight, chaises  on  and  dis-     ,„^^^^| 

position  of                               20T^^^H 

dles,  etc. 

133 

Prepayment    or    guarantee    of                    ■ 

ble  liquids  in  tiink  care 

chaises                                     152                \ 

218 

Property                                                           1 

Owners  required  to  load  und  un- 

-corrections in  descriptions  of  132             J 

load  carload   freight 
Omers  required  to  ioadand  un- 
load heavy  or  buJky  L.C.L. 

freight 

197 

-inspection  of                                132  ^^J 

-Dot  to  be  accepted  for  ship-      .^^^^1 

197 

mciit,  kinds  of                        l^tj^^^H 

-of  extraordinary  value  not      ^^^^M 

to  be  accepted                      1M^^^^| 

P 

Packages 

^^1 

-COD  Coining  frcigiit   of  more 

-R.  25                              iga^^H 

than  one  class 

170 

R.  26                                              1S6^^B 

-insecure,  not  to  be  accepted 

U5 

Racks  to  be  furnished  and  in-         ^^^H 

-not  complying  with  require- 

stalled by  shipper  and  at        ^^^H 

ments    and    specifications 

his  expense                           20fr^^^H 

tor  authorised  containers, 

Eat«B                                                   ^^^1 

ratings  to  apply  on  freight 
shipped  in  (see  also  Penal- 

-carload, application  of             I7SI^^^^I 

-commodity,  remove  the  ap-        ^^^^1 

ties) 

H3 

plication  of  class  rates         22S'^^^^^| 

-shown  in  tarilTs  governed  by          ^^^^ 

this  Classification  are  sub-                     ■ 

der  name  of  container. 

iect  to  rules  and  charges 

lawfully  established             22B             J 

Ha  tings                                                 M 

-any-quantity  ratings  not  to         ^^^^1 

-subject   to   individual   mini- 
mum weights 
Packing  material 

170 

-reouired     where     the     term 
'^'packed'"  is  used 

apply  on  freight  requiring         ^^^^1 

146 

protection  against  heat  or         ^^^^H 

cold                      2or^^B 

-general 

137 

-apply  on  any  quantity  when           ^^^H 

Papers,  valuable,  not  to  be  ac- 

neither L.  C  L.  nor  C.  L.                     1 

cepted 

135 

is  shown                               180              1 

Parts 

-carload                                                         1 

-or  pieces  eonstituting  a  com- 

-application of                       176  ■ 

plete  article,  ratings  on 

185 

-do   not  include    expense  of     ^^^^B 

Pieces  of  freight  subject  to  in- 

refrigeration                           207|^^^H 

dividual  minimum  weigh ta 

170 

-provided  for  freight  in  car-        ^^^^M 
loads  do  not  obligate  car-         ^^^^H 

Pieces  or  parts  constituting  n 
complete  ftrtiele,  ratings  on 

185 

riers  to  furnish  heated  cars  201^^^^H 

^ 

A 
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RatingB— Continued 

^H^^^l 

-to  apply  when  carload  ship- 

-of one  clws,  th»rgm  for  ^^^H 

ments    are    delivered    to 

-of   two  or   mure  cUm^li^^^H 

more  than  one  consignee      l&l 

charges  for                         ^^^H 

-to  apply  whet)  pnckages  da 

-two  or  moTv  not  to  be  oaa>^^^^^| 

not  comply  with  requiro- 

blued  aDoiicahipnMnt    ^^^^| 
-tendered  as  a  leai  tJiM  cUi^^^M 

nieiitfi    and    Hpecifioations 

for  contninem  provided  for  113 

load  and  found  to  be  "obJ^^^H 

Reconaignment  charges                '224 
Retrigemlion 
-carload  rulings  do  not  inol  iide 

jeot  to  C.  U  rate                ^^^H 

Shippers 

Mtpense  of                            207 

-must  provide  mm  to  c*re  fo* 

-charges  for  will  be  found  in 

Bres  in  stoves  used  for  pro- 

carriers' tariffs,  when  fur- 

tection of  freight                    308 

nished  by  camera                 2(17 

-lo  acquaint  themwlves  with 

RepresentatioQ,  false,  by  ship- 

rules and  descriptions  ol 

pers  penalties  for                 131 
Revenue  Stamps,  not  to  be  ac- 

this   Classifies tion                133 

cepted                                       13.1 

and   bill  of  lading   actu&l 

Rule  23                                               190 

wei^t  per  gallon  of  ooat- 

Rule  2e                                               IIW 

cnrs  if  oatitnntcd  wdjlit  ia 

not  provided                         218 

Shipping  orders  must  show  Dan^ 

s 

her   of   artiitles.   buacUas 
eto.,  in  IcM  Uum  caiioBd 

sliipments                              Ul 

Split  deliveries  of  freight  cMriod 

-of  one  olas*.  charges  for           169 

at  curluad  mtiugs  not  to 

-of    two    or    more    classes. 

be    mode    by    ngenta    at 

charges  for                            160 

point  of  destination                l»l 

-of  less  value  tlion  charges 

.StiUies  to  be  tumi'shcd  and  in- 

thereon,      guarantee       of 
cimrges                                 152 

shipment                                  ISI 

^hipmenU  (.tec  also  Articles  and 
Freight) 
-carload 

stalled  by  shipper  *nd  at 
his  expense                               SM 

Stamps,  Postane  or  Revenue,  not 

to  bo  acccptnl                      I3S 

Ktundnrds  to  be  fumiahi-d  and 

JnatiiUed   by  shipper  aud 

-delivered  to  more  than  one 
consignee,  at  request  of 
owner,  L,  C.  L.  ratings 
to  bo  applied  on                 1»1 

cors  on  account  of  length  t^ 

at  his  expeniw  204 
Stock.  Live,  as  esOMS  of  a  (uU 

carload  190 
Stones,  Precious,  not  to  be  ao- 

ceptcd  13S 
Storage  charges                                 3M 

-lees  than  carload 

Stoves  used   for  protectioB   of 

-chorges  for,  not  to  encecd 

freight,    regulations    gov- 

eliargc  tor  carload            177 

enung  uxe  of                         308 

-Minimum  charge  for  single 

Strips  to  be  furoiiihed  and  in- 

L. C.  L.  Bhipmcnls            172 

stalled  by  alupper  and  at 

-requiring  more  thnn  one 

his  expense                               SM 

car  on  acuount  of  length, 
weisbt  to  ip^  chareeiTror  201 
-mixBd,  claaaification  applicu- 

Supports  to  be  fumisbcd  and  in- 

stalled by  shipper  and  at 

hiB  eiueu«e                            301 

^^          ble  U)                                    153 
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Tags,     marking,     requirements 

therefor  117 

Tank  cars 
-no  obligation  on  the  part  of 

carrierri  t  o  furnish  2 1  (J 

-not    to    be    loaded    beyond 
weight  carrying  ca][)acity      217 

Time,  computation  of,  m  com- 
plying with  shippers*  or- 
ders for  e*|uipment  210 

"To  Order,"  freight  consigned       loO 

Transportation  of  men  in  charge 
of  fires  ust^d  for  protection 
of  freight  in  carloads  200 

Two  or  more  single  shipments 
not  to  he  combined  a;  o"e 
shipment  ISl 


u 

Unloading 

-bulky  L.  C.  L.  freight  107 
-i^harge  for  freight  found  to 

be  subject  to  carload  ratL=  17S 

-<*arload  fn-ight  197 

-heavv  L.  C.  L.  freight  lt»7 


w 

\Veight  (sec  al.<o  Weights) 
-actual  weight  per  gallon  of 
commodities  loaded  in  tank 
ciirs  to  be  certified  im 
sliippiiig  order  and  bill  of 
lading  if  estimated  weight 
is  nut  provided  2I>^ 

-allowance 

-for  dimnage  i!."«ed  by  ship- 
IKTs  on  Hat  or  gondola 
c:'.rs  2{)r) 

-none  for  dunnage  exct'pt 
when  UK'd  on  Mat  or 
gond")I:t  cars  2(l.'i 

-carload  mininium 

-carload  minimum  weigiit 
si«'''ificd  is  the  lowest, 
weight  on  whieli  carload 
rating  or  rate  will  ai)ply  IT.'j 
-to  be  applied  wln'n  shipper 
M--e.s  ear  lon;:er  than  o'.J 
f'.'t-t  0  inches  Asitliout 
plaeujg  previou-5  order      '2\t 


PAGE 

-prescribed  for  carload  ship- 
ments requiring  on  ac- 
count of  length  two  or 
more  cars  191) 

-minimum,  to  be  applied  on 
shipments    found    to    be 
subject  to  carload  rate  17S 

-IKT  gallon  to  be  u«ed  in  com- 
puting charges  for  commod- 
ities loaded  in  tank  cars       218 

Weights,  carload  minimum  (see 
al-o  Weight) 

-are  s|>e(:ifiod  in  sei)arate  de- 
scriptions of  articles  210 

-carload  minimum  210,  214 

"for  articles  loaded  in  cars  36 
feet  0  inches  in  length  or  less  21 0 

-for  articles  loaded  in  cars  over 
3(5  feet  G  inches  in  length, 
subject  to  Rule  34        211,214 

-for  shipments  in  tank  cars      217 

-must  be  observed 

-table  of,  to  be  used  when 
cars  longer  than  30  feet  0 
inches  are  used  for  com- 
modities made  subject  to 
Rule  34 

-where  less  than  30,000  lbs., 
excess  not  to  be  subject  to 
carload  rate 


107 


214 


102 


Weights 
-l^•'timnted 

to  be  ustul  in  computing 
ehargiss  on  commodities 
loaded  in  tank  cars 
-to  l/C  used  when  autlioHzed 
in  lieu  of  actual  weights 
-gross 

-charges    U)    be    computed 
on,  unless  otherwiMr  pro- 
vided 
-to  govern  unle.'-s  titherwise 
provided 
individual 

articles    rate<l    ditYerenllv 
according  U),  chargers  for 
■packages     or     pieces     of 
fn-iglit  subject  to,  mini- 
mum chargi's  for 

Wooden  Articles 
-'•(ini-:hed" 

'  in  t!»e  roiiuh" 
-'in  tlie  wliite" 


218 
107 


100 
100 

171 

171 


100 
ISO 
ISO 
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CHAPTER  I 

BZPOBT  AND  IMFOBT  TBAXTIO 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  few  people  who  are  not  directly 
connected  with  the  importation  or  exportation  of  goods 
to  or  from  foreign  countries  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  rate  structure  under  which  this  traflSc  is  handled. 
The  industrial  man  or  jobber  should  be  greatly  interested 
in  this  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  a  further  develop- 
ment of  his  business  and  should  furnish  to  his  patrons 
lines  of  goods  that  cannot  be  secured  in  this  or  their 
countries,  while  the  railroad  trafiSc  man  should  find  the 
subject  of  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  a  rate- 
making  factor  and  because  it  should  afford  a  field  for  the 
development  of  additional  trafiSc  for  his  line. 

French  sardines,  English  soaps,  German  toys,  etc.,  are 
placed  on  sale  in  the  middle  western  section  of  this 
country  in  competition  with  articles  of  the  same  kind 
but  of  domestic  manufacture  or  production.  It  is  a  very 
comprehensive  system  of  transportation  that  enables  the 
foreign  producer,  after  paying  a  duty  varying  from  one 

to  fifty  per  cent,  to  sell  at  retail  these  articles  on  sub-* 
stantiaUy  the  same  terms  as  the  American  producer. 
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Likewise,  American  manufacturers  have  created  a  de> 
mand  in  foreign  lands  for  their  products,  and  a  syBtem 
of  rates  must  be  evolved  which  will  enable  them  to 
reach  such  markets  and  dispose  of  their  goods  at  some 
profit  It  is  to  the  carriers'  interest  that  everything 
be  done  to  facilitate  the  development  of  this  conmieice. 

1.   FOBBIGK  COMHEBOS 

In  order  to  follow  without  difficulty  the  suooeeding 
statements  relative  to  the  adjustment  employed  with 
respect  to  our  foreign  commerce,  it  is  necessary  that  acme 
explanation  be  made  of  the  terms  employed* 

By  the  ordinary  use  of  the  word  "imports'*  is  under- 
stood the  designation  of  articles  that  are  brought  into 
this  country  from  some  foreign  country,  while  the  term 
' '  exports ' '  is  applied  to  articles  which  are  manufactured 
in  this  country  and  are  sent  abroad  to  countries  either 
adjacent  or  not  adjacent  to  the  United  States. 

This  traffic,  both  as  to  exports  and  imports,  may  be 
divided  into  the  following  classes  for  the  purpose  of 
analysis:  (1)  The  transportation  of  property  from  any 
place  in  the  United  States  to  an  adjacent  foreign  country, 
as,  for  example,  a  movement  of  freight  from  Chicago, 
111.,  to  Montreal,  Can.,  or  from  Chicago  to  Mexico  City, 
Mex.;  (2)  the  transportation  of  property  from  any  place 
in  the  United  States  to  a  foreign  country  not  adjacent  to 
it  and  carried  from  such  place  to  a  port  of  trans- 
shipment, as,  for  example,  a  movement  of  property  from 
'  Chicago  to  Havre,  France,  by  way  of  New  York,  N,  Y. ; 
(3)  the  transportation  of  property  from  an  adjacefd 
foreign  country  to  any  place  in  the  United  States,  as,  for 
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example,  a  movement  of  freight  from  Montreal,  Can., 
to  Pittsbargh,  Pa.,  via  International  Border  Points  or  via 
the  Niagara  frontier ;  (4)  the  transportation  of  property 
from  a  foreign  country  not  adjacent  to  any  place  in  the 
United  States  and  carried  to  such  place  from  a  port  of 
entry  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  an  adjacent 
foreign  country,  as,  for  example,  a  movement  of  freight 
from  Liverpool,  England,  to  St  Paul,  Minn.,  through 
any  of  the  American  or  Canadian  ports  of  entry;  (5) 
the  transportation  of  property  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try adjacent  or  not  adjacent  to  the  United  States  through 
an  American  port  of  entry  to  a  foreign  country  adjacent 
or  not  adjacent  to  the  United  States,  by  way  of  an 
American  port  of  transshipment  or  international  border 
point,  as,  for  example,  a  movement  of  freight  from 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  to  Mexico  City,  Mex.,  by  way 
of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  as  the  port  of  entry  and  Eagle  Pass, 
Tex.,  as  the  point  of  export,  or  a  movement  from  Genoa, 
Italy,  to  Vladivostok,  Siberia,  entering  this  country  by 
way  of  Baltimore  and  being  transshipped  to  final  destina- 
tion by  way  of  Seattie,  Wash. ;  and  (6)  the  transportation 
of  property  to  or  from  American  ports  of  entry  or  trans- 
shipment from  or  to  foreign  countries  adjacent  or  not 
adjacent  to  the  United  States  by  water,  as,  for  example, 
a  movement  of  freight  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  to 
Boston,  Mass.,  or  from  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to  Vera  Cruz, 
Mex. 

2.  PoBT  CrnBS 

The  ports  of  entry  and  transshipment  referred  to  in 
file  foregoing  paragraph  are  applied  to  such  cities  on  and 
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adjacent  to  the  Seaboard  as  are  served  by  ocean  steam* 
ship  lines.    These  cities  may  be  grouped  as  follows : 

Canadian  Ports 

Halifax,  N.  S.  Montreal,  Qne. 

St.  Johns,  N.  B.  West  St  Johns,  N.  B. 

Vancouver,  B.  C.  Quebec,  Que. 

Prince  Rupert,  B.  C. 

North  Atlantic  Ports  in  thb  United  States 

Boston,  Mass.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Jersey  Ci^,  N.  J. 

Newport  News,  Va.  Norfolk,  Va. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

SoxjTH  Atlantic  Ports  in  thb  United  States 

Wilmmgton,  N.  C.  Savannah,  Ga. 

Beaufort,  S.  C.  Femandina,  Fla. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Georgetown,  S.  C.  Brunswick,  Ga. 

Gulp  Ports  in  the  Untted  States 

Key  West,  Fla.  Texas  City,  Tex. 

Pensacola,  Fla.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Port  Arthur,  Tex.  Galveston,  Tex. 

Tampa,  Fla.  Apalachicola,  Fla. 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Pacific  Coast  Ports  in  the  United  States 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Seattle,  Wash.  San  Diego,  CaL 

San  Pedro,  Cal. 

The  above  list  gives  the  more  important  ports  by  way 
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of  which  published  export  and  import  rates  apply.  There 
are  a  number  of  points  adjacent  to  some  of  these  ports  to 
which  the  basis  is  also  extended.  The  sailings  from  such 
points,  however,  are  not  frequent  and  the  list  given  will 
sufiSce  for  the  purpose  of  this  treatise.  Before  leaving 
this  subject,  it  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  a  through 
all-water  route  from  i)orts  located  on  the  Great  Lakes  to 
foreign  countries  by  way  of  the  Welland  Canal  and  the 
St  Lawrence  River.  In  this  sense  the  Great  Lake  ports 
become  ports  of  entry  or  transshipment. 

3.   DBFINmON  OP  FOBEIGN  COUNTBIES 

The  tariff  regulations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Gonunission  provide  that  the  extent  of  the  application 
of  export  and  import  rates  must  be  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  publications  in  which  they  are  contained,  because 
the  term  "foreign  countries**  is  in  itself  ambiguous  and 
susceptible  to  varying  interpretations. 

The  carriers,  in  general,  have  complied  with  this  re- 
quirement, but  no  set  rule  may  be  laid  down  by  which 
it  may  be  determined  what  countries  are  and  what  coun- 
tries are  not  included  in  the  term,  inasmuch  as  in  one 
issue  we  may  find '  *  foreign  countries '  *  defined  as  follows : 
**  European  countries,  viz.,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  the  Philippine  Islands";  in 
another  issue  ''foreign  countries''  may  be  referred  to 
as  Europe  and  points  beyond;  while  in  still  another  as 
Cuba  and  the  West  Indies. 

These  variations  serve  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  care- 
ful study  of  the  issues  containing  the  rates,  in  order  Wt 
ascertain  the  extent  of  their  application. 
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4.  Filing  of  Export  and  Impost  Tabiffs  bt 

Ocean  Carrtrrs 

Ocean  carriers  between  ports  of  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries  not  adjacent  to  it  are  not  subject  to  the 
terms  of  the  Act  To  Regulate  Commerce  nor  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

(a)  Foreign  Countries  not  Adjacent  to  the  United  States 

Sections  a  and  b  of  Kule  71  of  Tariff  Circular  No.  18-A 
read  as  follows: 

(a)  The  inland  carriers  of  traffic  exported  to  or  imported 
from  a  foreign  country  not  adjacent  must  publish  their  rates 
and  fares  to  the  ports  and  from  the  ports,  and  such  rates  or 
fares  must  be  the  same  for  all,  regardless  of  what  ocean  carrier 
may  be  designated  by  the  shipper  or  passenger. 

(b)  As  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the  public  said  carrien 
may  publish  in  their  tariffs  such  through  export  or  imjMrt  rates 
or  fares  to  or  from  foreign  points  as  they  may  make  in  connectioo 
with  ocean  carriers.  Such  tariffs  must,  however,  distinctly  state 
the  inland  rate  or  fare  as  above  provided,  and  need  not  be 
concurred  in  by  the  ocean  carrier,  because  concurrence  can  be 
required  from,  and  is  effective  against,  only  carriers  subject  to 
the  Act. 

(b)  Foreign  Countries  Adjacent  to  the  United  States 

Rule  72  of  Tariff  Circular  No.  18-A  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Tariffs  to  or  from  Points  in  Adjacent  Foreign  Countriea.— 
Through  rates  and  fares  from  points  in  the  United  States  to 
points  in  foreign  countries  adjacent  thereto  and  through  ratei 
and  fares  from  points  in  adjacent  foreign  countries  to  points 
in  the  United  States  are  a  great  convenience,  and  the  Commk- 
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noa  tlterefofre  desires  to  permit  and  encourage  the  publication 
and  filing  of  sach  through  rates  and  fares  under  lawful  and 
prqper  conditions.  Therefore,  and  until  further  order  of  the 
Commisnon: 

A  joint  tariff  naming  rates  or  fares  from  a  point  in  the  United 
States  to  a  point  in  Mexico  or  in  Canada;  from  a  point  in 
Mexico  m  in  Canada  to  a  point  in  the  United  States;  from  a 
point  in  Mexico  through  the  United  States  to  a  point  in  Canada ; 
from  a  point  in  Canada  through  the  United  States  to  a  point  in 
Mexico;  from  a  point  in  Mexico  through  the  United  States  to  a 
point  in  Mexico;  from  a  point  in  Canada  through  the  United 
States  to  a  point  in  Canada ;  from  a  point  in  the  United  States 
through  Mexico  or  through  Canada  to  a  point  in  the  United 
States,  must  be  concurred  in,  in  form  prescribed  in  these  regu- 
lations and  without  reservation  by  all  lines  that  are  parties  to 
the  through  rates  or  fares  and  that  participate  in  transporta- 
ticm  thereunder;  or,  a  statement  of  the  divisions  of  the  rates 
or  fares  accruing  to  the  roads  in  the  United  States  to  or 
from  the  border  must  be  incorporated  in  the  tariff  or  be  filed 
with  the  Comnussion  together  with  and  at  the  same  time  the 
tariff  itself  is  filed.    •    •    • 

In  passing,  it  may  be  stated  that,  as  a  rule,  through 
rates  to  adjacent  countries  are  published  and  filed  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  wherever  possible 
under  joint  traffic  associations.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
so  far  as  foreign  commerce  to  countries  not  adjacent  to 
the  United  States  is  concerned,  only  the  inland  propor- 
tions of  the  through  rates  are  shown. 

5.  Through  Bates 

As  a  general  rule,  there  are  no  through  rates  published 
either  to  or  from  foreign  countries,  from  or  to  interior 
points  of  destination  in  the  United  States.  As  to  the 
tariffs  publishing  the  through  rates,  these  tariffs  show 
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the  proportion  for  the  inland  portion  of  the  haul  and  the 
proportion  for  the  ocean  hanl  separately.  Th^  nsually 
contain  a  proviso  that  the  rate  shown  for  the  ocean  hanl 
is  not  on  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmuasion, 
this  rate  heing  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

The  rates  and  classifications  of  the  ocean  carriers  vary 
materially  according  to  the  conditions  applying  on  indi- 
vidual shipments.  Quotations  are  usually  made  for  each 
sailing,  because  they  may  differ  somewhat  from  those  of 
the  previous  sailing.  It  is  apparent  from  this  that  it  is 
quite  essential  to  consult  the  boat  line  or  lines  handling 
these  shipments  at  the  time  they  are  ready  to  be  for- 
warded and  then  to  forward  them  in  ample  time  to  make 
connection  with  the  sailing  for  which  the  quotation  has 
been  given. 

6.  DoMESTio  Bates  as  Mahmuh 

As  special  rates  are  made  on  export  and  import  traffie 
to  stimulate  its  movement,  it  is  only  natural  that  such 
rates  should  not  exceed  the  domestic  rates  on  similar 
traffic  between  the  same  points.  It  may  safely  be  said 
that  they  never  do,  for  when  an  inland  proportion  of  an 
export  or  import  rate  is  established,  it  is  always  less  than 
the  domestic  rate  and  when  no  rates  are  established,  the 
domestic  rates  applicable  upon  the  same  traffic  are 
applied. 

There  are  many  special  docimients,  such  as  consular 
invoices,  manifests,  etc.,  that  must  be  prepared  when 
shipments  are  forwarded  in  connection  with  ocean  car- 
riers and  the  packing  specifications  are  somewhat  more 
fixed  than  for  shipments  transported  via  rail.  These 
eonditions,  however,  will  be  more  fully  dealt  with  in  the 
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treatifle  devoted  to  water  traffic  and  rates.  This  treatise 
wiU  be  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  joint  export  and 
import  rate  stmctores,  maintained  by  the  carriers  in  the 
United  States,  which  are  subject  to  the  Act  To  Begolate 
Commerce. 


CHAPTER  n 

IMPOBT  RATES   OH   TBAFFIG   OBIOIHATINO   Of    BUROFB 

1.  To  Centbal  Fbsight  Association  Tsbbitobt 
(a)  Via  New  York,  N.  Y. 

In  the  treatise  on  the  construction  of  freight  rates  in 
Official  Classification  Territory,  the  percentage  system  of 
making  rates  between  points  in  New  England  and  Trunk 
Lane  territories  on  the  one  hand  and  points  in  Central 
Freight  Association  Territory  on  the  other,  will  be  folly 
explained.  It  will  be  found  that,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  import  rates  from  European  countries  to  Central 
Freight  Association  Territory  are  constructed  in  the 
same  maimer  as  are  the  domestic  rates  from  New  YorL 
There  are,  however,  many  specific  import  rates  to  indi- 
vidual points  that  are  constructed  without  regard  to  the 
general  basis.  The  elements  of  competition  via  other 
routes  compel  this  action.  In  connection  with  Central 
Freight  Association  Territory,  St  Paul  and  Duluth  rate 
territories  should  be  considered  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
reason  that  the  rates  to  these  territories  are  constructed 
with  relation  to  the  Chicago  rates. 

In  considering  import  rates  to  Central  Freight  Asso- 
ciation Territory,  it  will  be  found,  as  a  general  role,  that 
the  rates  from  New  York  are  taken  as  the  basis,  and  that 
the  rates  from  the  other  ports,  particularly  the  North 
Atlantic  ports,  are  made  with  relation  to  the  New  Yo^Al 

10 
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rates.  In  certain  cases,  however,  it  may  be  found  that  the 
rail  carriers  from  the  Gulf  ports  have  adopted  a  lower 
basis  on  traffic  originating  at  some  foreign  countries, 
which  influences  to  a  great  extent  the  rates  on  similar 
traffic  from  the  North  Atlantic  ports.  This  is  probably 
best  exemplified  by  the  movement  of  bananas  into  this 
country.  The  rates  from  Central  American  countries  are 
considerably  less  to  the  Gulf  ports  of  Mobile,  New  Or- 
leans, and  Gkilveston  than  to  the  North  Atlantic  ports, 
with  the  result  that  the  business  moves  to  a  great  extent 
via  the  Gulf  routes.  The  effects  of  this  are  seen  in  the 
low  rates  established  by  the  Trunk  Line  carriers  from 
North  Atlantic  ports  of  entry  to  interior  destinations  in 
both  Trunk  Line  and  Central  Freight  Association  terri- 
tories, by  which  they  seek  to  attract  the  traffic  to  their 
ports. 

In  order  that  the  trunk  lines  may  compete  with  the 
carriers  serving  the  Gulf  ports,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  through  rates  from  foreign  countries  to  the  ultimate 
destinations  (which  are  the  sum  of  the  ocean  rates  and 
fhe  inland  rates)  must  not  greatly  exceed  the  rates  appli- 
cable via  another  group  of  ports  of  entry.  From  this  it 
may  be  seen  that  in  many  instances  it  is  necessary  to 
inquire  as  to  the  through  rates  from  points  of  origin  to 
ultimate  destinations  rather  than  to  consider  the  differ- 
ences existing  in  the  rates  charged  on  the  inland  portion 
of  the  haul 

(h)  Class  Rates 

The  class  rates  applicable  upon  import  traffic  from 
New  York  to  points  in  Central  Freight  Association  Terri- 
tory are  the  same  as  those  applying  on  domestic  traffic, 
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which  are  shown  in  Table  17  of  the  treatise,  ** 

Bates — Official    Classification    Territory    and    Eastern 

Canada." 

(c)  Commodity  Rates 

Table  1  shows  the  rates  aplying  from  Boston  to 
Chicago  for  representative  commodities  of  which  there  is 
a  large  and  continuous  movement 

The  rates  in  Table  1  are  scaled  to  other  points  on  the 
basis  of  the  same  percentages  that  are  applicable  on 
westbound  domestic  commodity  rates  from  Boston  to 
points  in  Central  Freight  Association  Territory.  The 
rates  to  an  80  per  cent  point  on  spiegel  iron  would  be 
80  per  cent  of  the  Chicago  rate,  which  is  $5.26,  or  $4.20 ; 
to  an  84  per  cent  point,  $4.42 ;  and  to  an  87  per  cent  point, 
$4.58. 

TABLE  1 

Import  Commodity  Rates  in  Cents  per  100  Pounds  (Except 

AS  Noted)  via  Standard  All-Bail  Lines  from 

Boston  to  Chicago  in  Carloads 


Bagging,  burUp  21 

Pyrites   400     per  groas  ton 

Bleach    23.1 

Clay    17 

Fuller's  earth  22 

Cotton  seed  oil 26.3 

Cocoanut  oil  26.3 

China,    Austrian,     German,     and    Japanese, 

carloads   31.6 

Same,  less  than  carloads 45.2 

Crockery  and  earthenware,  less  than  carloads  34 

Hemp    27 

Magnesite    19 

Kainit 23.1 
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TABLE  1— Continued 

Impost  Commodity  Rates  in  Cents  per  100  Pounds  (Except 

AS  Noted)  vu  Standabd  All-Rail  Lines  fbom 

Boston  to  Chicaoo  in  Carloads 


Lieoriee  root    31.6 

Wood  pulp   21 

Tin,  pig  26.2 

Ferro  manganese  484     per  gross  ton 

Ferro  silicon  498     per  gross  ton 

Ore,  crude  iron 380     per  gross  ton 

Spiegel  iron 620     per  gross  ton 


2.  Vu  Atlantic  Pobts  Othbb  Than  New  Tobk 

(a)  Class  Rates 

As  stated  before,  the  rates  from  Atlantic  ports  other 
than  New  York  are  made,  as  a  general  mle,  in  relation  to 
the  rates  from  New  York,  although  there  are  a  number 
of  exceptions.  The  following  is  the  general  basis  for  the 
construction  of  rates  from  such  ports : 

From  Baltimore,  Md.,  usually  3  cents  per  100  pounds  under 
New  York  rates. 

Prom  Boston,  Mass.,  same  rates  as  those  from  New  York. 

Prom  Montreal,  Can.,  same  rates  as  those  from  Baltimore. 

Prom  Newport  News,  Va.,  same  rates  as  those  from  Baltimore. 

Prom  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  usually  2  cents  per  100  pounds  under 
New  York  rates. 

Prom  Quebec,  P.  Q.,  same  rates  as  those  from  Montreal  or  Balti- 
more. 

Prom  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  same  rates  as  those  from  Baltimore. 

From  West  St  Johns,  N.  B.,  same  rates  as  those  from  Baltimore. 

Prom  Portland,  Me.,  same  rates  as  those  from  Baltimore. 

From  Savannah,  6a.,  same  rates  as  those  from  Newport  News  or 
Baltimore. 
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TABLE  2 


Class  Rates  from  Boston,  Mass.,  to  Pebcxntagb  Gnoupa 
Central  Freight  Association  Tebbitobt 


i 


Fbou  Bostok. 

Mabs.,  to  Pra- 

CENT&OE  Gboups 


Rates  in  Cexts  pes  100  Porinw 


1        2  3 

41.3  35  211.6 

47.3  41  31.5 

52.5  45.8  35.2 

66.2  47.e  36.3 
BS.O  4S.5  37.3 

68.3  50.6  38.9 

59.0  51.9  39.9 
69.9  51.9  39.9 
eS.S  61.9  39.9 
ei.6  53.3  41 
6U  63.3  41 

62.3  54  41.S 
63  64.6  42 

63.8  6S.3  42.6 

64.6  66  43.1 

65.4  58.7  43.8 

06.2  57.4  44.1 
67  68.1  44.6 
67.B  68.7  45.2 
68.6  59.4  46.7 

89.3  60.1  48.2 

70.1  80.8  46.7 

70.9  81.6  47.3 

72.5  62.8  48.3 
73.3  63.5  43.8 
74.1  64.2  49.4 


22.1     18.9     15.8 


29.9  83.«  »• 

34.9  25.2  fS* 

24-7     21.1     17.6     38.B  28JE  ^* 

'-  -  40.8  2».«  ^Jf 

41.2  29.8  » 

42.0  31.1  Jl-J 

44.1  31-9  »* 


28  23.9  20 

26  23.9  20 

28  23.9  SO 

28.7  24.6  20.J 

28.7  24.6  20J 

29.1  24.9  20.1 

29.4  25.2  21 

29.8  25.5  21.: 

30.2  25.8  21.1 

30.5  26.1  21.( 

30.9  26.5  22.1 

31.3  26.3 

31.6  27.1 
32  27.4 

32.4  27.7 
32.8  28 


44!l     31-9 


3.1 


29 


74.9 


64.9 


9.9 


75.6  85.6  50.4 
76.4  86.3  60.9 
78.8  83.3  62.5 

81.2  70.3  54.1 
82  71  54.8 

82.7  71.7  65.1 

84.3  73.1  56.2 

85.1  73.8  56.7 
86.7  75.1  57.8 
Sfl.3  78.5  58.8 
89  77.2  59.3 
90.6  78.5  60.4 

91.4  79.2  60.9 

92.2  70.9  61.4 


36.3  30.2 

36.7  30.8 

36.8  31.6 
37.B  32.4 


!3.6     33.1     27.6 


{)4.6 


82 


83 


39.4 

30.7  34 

40.5  34.7 

41.2  35.3 

41.6  35.6 

42.3  36.2 

42.7  36.5 

43.1  36.9 

43.4  37.2 

44.2  37.8 
43.1  36.9 


,,.1  31.9    K-2 

45.3  32.8  » 
45-3  3«-5  Si 
45.9     33-2    »; 

48.4  33 .«    ^l 

47.6  3*-»     •*■{ 

48.2  34-9    »i 

48.8  3© -3    ** 
49.4  3<S-T     3- 

49.9  3»-*    H 

60.6  S»-*    K 

61.1  sr  ^  5t 

61.7  3T-*    Si 

62.3  ST -2    51 

63.4  39 -•    S3 
54  3£>  ^    !J« 

54.6  3»-*     S3 

65.2  3»-|    ^ 

65.8  40-5  il 
68.4  49-*  ijj 
58.1  iS  Oi 

59.8  4»  -2     M 

60.4  4»  -\      44, 

60.9  44=-  *     16^ 
82.1  4S       _     45.T 

62.7  *S-^     4«4 

65.6  *7'-^    t9.» 

66.7  *»-^ 

67.3  4»-^ 
67.11  <»-i 

68.5  49-^ 
19.7  5f> 


43.1 


36.0 


67J     49- ■ 
87.9     49j^ 


■Oovarned  by  the  Official  CUaslDcatloi 
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Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  Port- 
landy  Me.y  St  Johns,  N.  B.,  West  St  Johns,  N.  B.,  Que- 
bec, P.  Q.,  and  Montreal,  Can.,  are  conceded  differentials 
under  the  rates  currentiy  in  effect  from  New  York.  The 
Baltimore  basis  is  applied  from  these  cities.  This  is 
done,  in  a  great  measure,  to  offset  the  terminal  advan- 
tages possessed  by  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Boston 
and  to  enable  these  smaller  port  cities  to  obtain  a  share 
of  the  traffic,  which  they  probably  would  not  be  able  to 
do  were  the  normal  adjustment  to  be  employed. 

(b)  Commodity  Rates 

The  commodity  rates  established  from  Atlantic  ports 
of  entry  are  comparatively  few  as  contrasted  with  the 
commodity  rates  established  by  carriers  on  domestic 
traffic,  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  concerns  volume,  the 
great  amount  of  tonnage  involved,  as  applied  to  the 
majority  of  our  imports,  is  inconsiderable  as  compared 
with  the  domestic  movement  of  some  commodities.  The 
import  commodity  rates  are  usually  confined  to  articles 
or  commodities  which  are  common  to  this  country  or 
which  commercial  necessity  has  imported  to  supplement 
the  domestic  product.  Low  rates  are  established  on 
crude  or  raw  materials,  as  the  subsequent  amount  of 
the  finished  product  or  article  is  borne  in  mind  in 
establishing  rates. 

In  Table  3  are  given  ^ome  of  the  specific  commodity 
rates  applicable  from  Boston  and  grouped  points  of 
origin  to  specified  Western  destinations.  These  rates 
are  not  applied  to  all  points,  but  only  to  those  indicated 
in  the  heading  of  the  table. 


Jb 
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TABLE  3 

Import  Commodity  Rates  from  Boston,  Mass.,  to  SpsciFiiii) 

Western  Destinations 


Articles 

(Carloads    except 

as  noted) 


Aloxite  and  Alun- 
dum,  carload, 
minimum  30,000 
lbs.    

Billets  and  Blooms, 
carloads  

Burlaps,   carloads . 

Emery,    carloads . . 

Hides,  dry,  car- 
loads     

EUdes,  green  salt- 
ed,  carloads .... 

Rags  and  waste 
paper   

Tea  sweepings  in 
bales  or  bags, 
carload,  mini- 
mum 30,000  lbs. 


OB 


12 


12 


Ratis'  in  Cents  pes  100  Pounds 


Fbom  Boston,  Mass.,  to 


■3) 


OB      . 

•a  o 

J* 

M      6 


4> 
P4 


.  .  .  • 


276^ 


.  •  • 


23.1 


•  •  •  • 


• « • 


•  •  • 


36.8        88.0 
31.6        83.1 


23.0 


>Rates  In  eanta  per  ton  of  t,UO  pounda 
*  Goremed  by  the  Official  CUMsifloatlon. 


o 
O 


•3 


10.4 


£ 


13.9 


In  Table  4  are  given  the  import  commodity  rates  appli- 
cable from  Boston  to  Western  destinations,  which  are 
applied  generally  throughout  Central  Freight  Associa- 
tion Territory  and  are  not  restricted  in  their  application^ 
as  are  the  rates  shown  in  Table  3. 
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TABLE  4 

Impobt  Commoditt  Ratbs^  from  Boston,  Mass.,  to  Western 

Destinations 


Fbom  Boston, 
Mass.,  to  Wbst- 

BUT  DlSTZlTATIOlf  B 


Buffalo 

eo  to  60G  inclu- 
sive  

67 

70 

71 

74 

76 

76D 

78 

78D 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

86 

86 

87  (1) 

88 

89 

90 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

100 

103 

104 

106 

107 

108 

110 

112 

113 

115 

116 

117 

118 

120 

122 

122  plus 


OoicMODinss 

Spiegel 
Iron, 

Iron, 

Flint 

Cocoanut 
Talc,        on, 
C.  L..        CU 

Pi« 
Tin, 
CL. 

Rope, 

Wire, 

CL- 

(Dollan)i 

(Dollars)  3 

L  (Cenu)* 

(CenU)> 

(Cents)* 

(Centfl)s  (Cents)* 

•  •  • . 

•  •  • . 

•  •  • . 

•  •  •  • 

13.8 

.  •  •  • 

•  •  • . 

2.76 

3.52 

3.68 

3.74 

3.90 

4.00 

4.10 

4.10 

4.10 

4.16 

4.20 

4.26 

4.32 

4.36 

4.42 

4.48 

4.52 

4.58 

4.62 

4.68 

4.74 

4.84 

4.90 

4.94 

5.00 

5.04 

5.10 

5.26 

5.42 

5.48 

5.52 

5.62 

5.68 

5.78 

5.90 

5.94 

6.04 

6.10 

6.16 

6.20 

6.32 

6.16 

6.16 


2^8 

3.34 

3.48 

3.54 

3.68 

3.78 

3.88 

3.88 

3.88 

3.94 

3.98 

4.04 

4.08 

4.14 

4.18 

4.24 

4.28 

4.34 

4.38 

4.44 

4.48 

4.58 

4.64 

4.68 

4.74 

4.78 

4.84 

4.98 

5.12 

5.18 

5.22 

5.32 

5.38 

5.48 

5.58 

5.62 

5.72 

5.78 

5.82 

5.88 

5.98 

5.82 

5.82 


14.7 

16.8 

16.8 

16.8 

17.1 

17.6 

18 

18 

18 

18.2 

18.5 

18.7 

19.9 

19.2 

19.4 

19.6 

19.9 

20.1 

20.3 

20.6 

20.8 

31.3 

21.5 

21.7 

21.9 

22.2 

22.4 

23.1 

23.8 

24 

24.3 

24.7 

24.9 

25.4 

25.9 

26.1 

26.6 

26.8 

27 

27.3 

27.7 

27 

27 


14.7 

16.8 

16.8 

16.8 

16.8 

16.8 

16.8 

16.8 

16.8 

16.8 

16.8 

17 

17.2 

17.4 

17.6 

17.9 

18.1 

18.3 

18.5 

18.7 

18.9 

19.3 

19.5 

19.7 

20 

20.2 

20.4 

21 

21.6 

21.8 

22.1 

22.5 

22.7 

23.1 

23.5 

23.7 

24.2 

24.4 

24.6 

24.8 

25.2 

24.6 

24.6 


15.8 

17.6 

18.4 

18.7 

19.5 

20 

20.5 

20.5 

20.5 

20.8 

21 

21.3 

21.6 

21.8 

22.1 

22.4 

22.6 

22.9 

23.1 

23.4 

23.7 

24.2 

24.5 

24.7 

25 

25.2 

25.5 

26.3 

27.1 

27.4 

27.6 

28.1 

28.4 

28.9 

29.5 

29.7 

30.2 

30.5 

30.8 

31 

31.6 

30.8 

30.8 


15.1 

16.9 

17.6 

17.9 

18.6 

19.2 

19.7 

19.7 

19.7 

19.9 

20.2 

20.4 

20.7 

20.9 

21.2 

21.4 

21.7 

21.9 

22.2 

22.4 

22.7 

23.2 

23.4 

23.7 

23.9 

24.2 

24.4 

25.2 

26 

26.2 

26.5 

27 

27.2 

27.7 

28.2 

28.5 

29 

29.2 

29.5 

29.7 

30.2 

29.6 

29.6 


16.9 

18.4 

18.4 

18.4 

18.4 

19.4 

19.4 

19.4 

19.4 

19.4 

20.5 

20.5 

20.5 

20.5 

20.5 

21.5 

21.5 

21.5 

21.5 

22.1 

22.1 

22.1 

22.1 

22.1 

22.1 

22.1 

22.1 

22.1 

26.7 

25.7 

25.7 

26.8 

26.8 

26.8 

27.8 

27.8 

27.8 

28.0 

28.9 

28.0 

28.9 

29.0 

28.9 


>Per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  *Per  100  pounds. 

*^verned  by  the  Official  Classification. 
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3.  Vu  Gulp  PosTg 

(a)  Class  Rates 

The  rates  via  Gulf  ports  which  are  authorized  to  apply' 
on  traffic  originating  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  are  made  certain 
differentials  under  the  New  York  standard  all-rail  rates. 
The  differentials  at  this  time  are  as  followB,  in  cents  per 
100  pounds : 

ClauM  I  2  3         4        S        8 

DiffernDUkU    18        IS        12        fl        •        « 

Points  in  Ulinois  and  Wisconsin  and  points  on  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers  are  grouped  in  somewhat  the  same 
fashion  as  for  southbound  local  rates  to  New  Orleans  and 
interior  Mississippi  Valley  points. 

The  through  rates  from  New  York  to  St.  Paul  Territory 
are  the  New  York-Chicago  rates  plus  the  differentials 
shown  below: 

GuMB   1        2       >       4       6        • 

Rata     from     New     York     t« 

Chicago    7a.B     BB.S     62.S  MM  3l.i  2«^ 

St.    Pftu]    diflerentUlB <0        34        2fl  IB        10  II 

Through  r«t*B  from  New  York 

to   St.    Paul 11B.B  10E.3     7&&  H.S  4T.B  W.S 

Observing  the  Mississippi  River  combination,  as  well 
as  the  domestic  rate,  as  the  maximum,  rates  from  other 
ports,  both  Atlantic  and  Gulf,  are  made  on  the  same  bosia 
as  that  to  Chicago  explained  above. 

The  current  class  rates  to  some  of  the  raore  important 
groups  are  set  forth  in  Table  5. 

These  rates  are  the  differentials  previously  stated 
under  the  current  all-rail  rates. 
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TABLE  5 

Class  Bates  fbom  Shipsidb  Qulf  Posts  to  Nobthern 

Destinations 


Gboup 

FsoM  Shipside  Qult  Pobtb 
TO  Qboupb 

Rates  in  Cents  per  100 
Pounds 

NUMBCBS 

Classes^ 
12       3       4       5       6 

1 

Cincinnati    

50.6  41.4  33.7  24      21.4  16.0 

2 

Indianftpolis    

55.3  45.5  36.8  26.2  23.3  18.5 

3 
4 

Louisville,  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
Evansville    

60.8  50.3  40.5  28.8  25.5  20.3 
68.7  57.1  45.8  32.5  28.7  22.9 

6 

Peoria  

0 

St.  Louis  

74.2  61.9  49.4  35.1  30.9  24.8 

7 

Freeport  

8 

Dubuque  

74.2  61.9  49.4  35.1  30.9  24.8 

9 

St.  Paul  

100.8  84.3  66.5  46.8  41.5  33.3 

iQoverned  by  the  Official  Clasaiflcation. 

(h)  Commodity  Rates 

In  Table  6  is  given  a  representative  line  of  commodities 
imported  throngh  Gnlf  ports  and  the  rates  applicable 
thereon  to  certain  defined  territories  or  groups. 

TABLE  6 

Ck)MMODiTY  Bates  in  Cents  per  100  Pounds  (Except  as  Noted) 

Appucable  fbom  Shipside  Gulp  Poets  to 

Northern  Destinations 


Commodities 


Potash,  muriate  and 
sulphate  of   

Rice,   brewers'    

Wood  pulp 

Rags,  old  rope,  hemp 
waste,  etc 

Cement  

Ferro  manganese   

Ferro  phosphorus    .... 

Fuller's  earth 

Cocoanut  oil  


Rates^  in  Cents  per  100  Pounds 
Except  as  Noted 

Fbom  Shipside  Gulf  Pobts  to  Nobthetn 

Destinations  in  Groups' 
1234567         39 

14.1  15.6  17.1  19.4  19.4  20   2i   21   301 


16.1 
12.3 
13.2 


16.1 
13.5 
14.6 


16.1 

15 

16.1 


18.3 
17.1 
18.3 


18.3 
17.1 
18.3 


20 

18.6 

18 


21 

18.6 

20 


21 

18.6 

22 


29.1 

26 

30.6 


12.3  13.5  15 
302*  330  364 
338»  370  406 

13   14   16 


17.1  17.1  17 
412  412  446 
458  458  496 

18   18   19 


18.6  18.6  .. 
446  446  684 
406  496  726 

20   20   29 


16.9  18.5  20.3  22.9  22.9  24.8  24.8  24.8  36.8 


*  Governed  by  the  Official  ClaMiflcaUon. 

*  See  Table  6. 

•Per  groBB  ton.  2,240  pounds 
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In  connection  with  tlie  application  of  differential  rates, 
the  following  rules  obtain  in  establishing  rates  on  com- 
modities via  Gulf  ports :  (1)  On  commodities  taking  less 
than  the  sixth-class  rate,  the  sixth-clasB  differentials  ap- 
ply; and  (2)  on  commodities  taking  the  sixth-class  rate 
or  a  higher  rate,  the  differential  applying  to  the  class 
nearest  said  commodity  rate  apphes,  except  where  the 
commodity  rate  is  exactly  intermediate  between  two  class 
rates,  in  which  event  the  lower  differential  applies. 

Thus,  for  example,  should  a  commodity  rate  be  estab- 
lished on  a  basis  of  60.4  cents  from  New  York  to  Chi- 
cago, the  third-class  differential  would  be  applied,  as  the 
commodity  rate  on  a  basis  of  G0.4  cents  is  exactly  be- 
tween the  second-class  and  the  third-class  rates.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  commodity  rate  were  established  on  a 
basis  of  75  cents,  the  first-class  differential  would  be  de- 
ducted, as  that  is  the  class  which  the  commodity  rate 
most  nearly  approximates.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  com- 
modity rate  were  established  between  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago which  was  the  same  as  the  class  rate,  the  differen- 
tial for  that  class  would  be  deducted  in  order  to  establish 
the  corresponding  rates  via  Gulf  ports. 


CHAPTER  m 

mPOBT  OXiAM  RATES  TO  POINTS   WEST  OF  THE 

MISSISSIPPI  BIVEB 

1.  MissouBi  BivEB  Tebbitoby 

This  territory  may  be  defined  as  the  territory  on  and 
adjacent  to  the  Missouri  Biver  from  Kansas  City,  Kan., 
to-  Sionz  Falls,  S.  D.,  inclusive.  The  rate  structure  in 
general  adheres  closely  to  that  employed  in  establishing 
domestic  rates,  which  was  explained  in  the  treatise  de- 
voted to  the  construction  of  freight  rates  in  Western 
Territory. 

(a).  Class  Rates  from  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  rates  from  New  York  are  arbitrarily  established, 
that  is,  the  general  basis,  which  would  be  a  combination 
on  Chicago  or  the  Mississippi  River,  is  disregarded  and 
rates  are  established  without  reference  thereto.  This  is 
necessary,  as  there  is  such  a  difference  between  the  rates 
from  New  York  and  from  the  Gulf  ports  that  unless  the 
Gulf  rates  were  equalized  in  a  measure  by  the  trunk  lines 
the  traffic  would  be  forced  via  these  ports. 
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Employing    the    all-rail    combination    of    rates,    the 
through  rates  from  New  York  to  Missouri  River  points 

are  as  follows: 

ClaBBM    1  2  3  4  5 

Ratea  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis..   92.2     79.9     ei.4     43.1     3S.9 
lUtea  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  Cit^  65        41        32        24        20 


Through  rates   147.2  120.9     83.4     67.1     6«.» 

This  is  the  lowest  domestic  basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  through  rates  from  the  Gulf 
ports,  made  by  combining  the  import  rates  to  St.  Loais, 
Mo.,  with  the  domestic  proportional  rates  therefrom,  are 
as  follows: 

ClBBsea    1  2  3  4  S 

Rates  tiom  Gulf  ports  to  Bt  Louis.   74.2     81.9     48.4     35.1     30.0 
Rates  from    St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City  G5        41        32       24        20 


Through    rates    129.2  102.9     81.4     69.1     60.9 

The  domestic  rates  from  New  Orleans,  La.,  to  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  are  as  follows: 


As  the  import  rates  are  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  domes- 
tio  rates,  the  domestic  rates  from  New  Orleans,  La.,  are 
applied  on  import  traffic  through  the  Gulf  ports. 

The  rates  from  New  York  are  made  by  adding  the 
following  differentials  to  the  rates  so  established  from 
the  Gulf  ports : 


The  rates  currently  in  effect  from  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to 
the  various  Missouri  Eiver  groups  are  shown  in  Table  7. 
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These  rates  are  the  differentials  stated  above  over  the 
rates  from  New  Orleans  shown  in  Table  9  to  the  same 
groups. 

TABLE  7 

CuASs  Rates  fbom  New  Yobk^  N.  Y.,  to  Missouri  River  Qroups 

VIA  Ai^l-Rail  Routes 


QaouT 


11 


in 


IV 


Fbom  New  Yobk, 
N.  Y^  TO 


Atchison,  Kan 

Kansas  City»  Mo 

Kansas  City,  Kan. . . 


Leayenworth,  Kan.. 
St  Joseph,  Mo 


Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Nebraska  City,  Neb. 

Omaha,  Neb 

South  Omaha,  Neb. . 


Sioux  City,  Iowa 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. . 


Freuiont,  Neb. 
Lincoln,  *Neb.. 


Rates  in  Cents  pes  100  Pounds 


Classes  1 
84       5ABCDB 


128   103   77   61     44   48   43   33   30  29 


133 

108 

81 

65  47 

51 

40 

36 

33 

32 

138 

113 

85 

08  49 

53 

48 

38 

35 

84 

143 

118 

89 

en%  51 

55 

50 

40 

37 

30 

138    113   85   GO     50   54   49   30   36   35 


^  Goremed  by  the  Western  ClasslflcatloD. 


(b)  Commodity  Rates  from  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  commodity  rates  applicable  from  New  York  to  the 
corresponding  groups  of  destination  shown  in  Table  7  are 
reproduced  in  Table  8. 

The  competition  for  import  traflSc  is  exceedingly  ag- 
gressive, with  the  result  that  these  rates  frequently 
change.  The  rates  reproduced  in  this  treatise  are  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  some  idea  as  to  the  general  adjust- 
ment and  are  not  intended  for  use  in  actual  business. 
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TABLE  8 

CoMMODiTT  Rates  from  New  Yobk^  N.  Y.,  to  Missoubi  Rim 

Qboups  via  All-Rail  Routes 


CoicicoDrms 

m  Cabloads  Except 

AS  Noted 


Bagging,  burlap 

Bagging,  burlap,  L.  C.  L. . . 

Cement   

Clay  

Fuller's  earth   

Ferro  manganese   

Ferro  phosphorous    

Ferro  silicon  

Cocoanut  oil   

Ore,  crude  iron,  in  bulk 

Rags    

Seed,  flax  

Zinc,  oxide,  dry,  in  bbis 


Rates  ^  in  Cents  peb  100  Pouitoa 

AS  Noted 


Fbom  New  Yobk  to  Geoufs  * 
n  ni  IV 


34 

62 

22% 

32 

27 

780  • 
970  • 

•  •  • 

39 
658 
33 
43 
43 


34 

66 

25% 

32 

30 

008 

1033 

1004 

39 
713 

36 

43 

43 


34 
70 

26% 
32 

32 

908 
1033 
1004 

•  •  • 

713 
37 
43 
43 


38 

74 

27% 

32% 

33 

930 

1056 

1026 

•  •  • 

736 
9T% 
48 
44 


37 
70 
28% 
35 


1083 
1064 

a 

m 

38 
46 
46 


>  Governed  by  the  Western  Classiflcation. 

"See  Table  7. 

*Per  gross  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 


(c)  Class  Rates  from  OtUf  Ports 

The  class  rates  currently  in  effect  from  the  Oolf  ports 
to  Missouri  River  groups  are  as  shown  in  Table  9. 

These  rates  are,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  the  loesl 
rates  applying  from  New  Orleans,  La.,  to  Missouri  Biver 
Territory  and  are  extended  in  their  application  to  apply 
from  other  Gulf  ports. 

This  adjustment  of  rates  places  the  various  Gulf  ports 
on  a  parity,  and  the  various  ports  to  a  large  extent  may 
be  employed  with  equal  advantage. 
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TABLE  9 

Class  Rates  Afpltino  fbom  New  Orleans,  La.,  to  Missouri 

River  Groups 


Group 


I 

n 
m 

IV 
V 

VI 


Fm>m 

Nkw  OsLE^ns 

TO  Groups 


Kansas  City  . 

Omaha  

SiouxCity  ... 
Sioux  Falls  .. 
Cedar  Rapids. 
Lincoln , 


Rates  in  Cents  pes  100  Pounds 


Classes^ 
4       5       A     B 


C      D     E 


110     85  65  53      38  42  37  27  24  23 

115    90  09  57      41  45  40  30  27  26 

120    96  73  60     43  47  42  32  29  28 

125  100  77  61^45  49  44  34  31  30 

■       •  •  ■      41  45  40  30  27  26 

120    95  73  61      44  48  43  33  30  29 


*  Goyemed  hy  the  Western  Classification. 

*The  class  rates  applicable  to  E^t  St  Louis.  IlL,  are:  First  class.  74.2 
rents;  second  class.  61.9  cents;  third  class.  49.4  cents;  and  fourth  class,  S5.1 
cents.  These  rates.  In  connection  with  the  proportional  rates  established 
therefrom  (see  Part  1  of  Freight  Rates — Western  Territory),  apply  as  pro- 
portional rates  to  the  Mississippi  River  Crossings  In  the  construction  of 
tttrougfa  rates. 

TABLE  10 

CoMMODiTT  Rates  from  New  Obleans,  La.,  to  Missouri 

RivEB  Groups 


COMMODrnEB 

cf  Cabloads  Except 

Rates  ^  nf  Cents  per  100  Pounds  Except 

AS  Noted 

AB  Noted 

Fbom  New  Orleans  to  Groups' 
I          n         III          IV         V         VI 

Coooanut  oil   

33           33           45                                       37 
28            .?1            .^2            33                           34 

SAffB.  bnrlan  

Bags,  burlap,  L.  C.  L 

Ofsnent 

50           54           58           62                         58 

16^       19^       19%       21%       20           22% 

23          26          26          26%                    29 

21           24          26          27          27%       27 

702*      854         854        876                      914 

851*      918        944        966                      978 

*       910         010         932                        070 

Clay  

Fuller's  earth   

Forro  manganeee   ......  ^  t  -  - 

Ferro  phosphorous    

Ferro  silioon  

Ore.  crude  iron  

538*       605         617         616                        653 

Rags 

27          30          31           31%       ..           33 
37           37          37          38                        40 

8f>ed.  flax  

Zinc,   oxide    

38.6        38.6       38.6       39.6                     41.6 

*  Gtovemed  by  the  Western  ClaMiflcation. 
'  See  Table  9. 

*  Per  frees  ton,  2,240  pounds. 
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(d)  Commodity  Rates  from  Chdf  Ports 

The  commodity  adjustment  follows  very  closely  the  one 
employed  in  connection  with  the  class  rates,  that  is,  the 
local  rates  from  New  Orleans  are  applied  from  other  Gulf 
ports.  There  are,  however,  many  commodity  rates  estab- 
lished which  are  less  than  the  local  rates  and  are  made  to 
equalize  the  competition  via  North  Atlantic  ports.  A  rep- 
resentative list  of  these  commodity  rates  is  shown  in 
Table  10. 

It  may  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  these  rates  are  almost 
uniformly  six  cents  per  100  pounds  less  than  the  rates 
shown  applying  from  New  York,  N.  Y.,  in  Table  8. 

TABLE  11 
Class  Rates  to  OkliAhoma  Points  from  SHu^ms  Guup  Pons 


ITnoif    51  ( 

UPSIDE 
BT8   TO 

Ratf^ 

IN  CKlfTS 

PCS  100  Pounds 

Oui*  Po 

1 

o 

3 

4 

Classes  1 
5        A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Ardiuore   

05 
121 
121 
133 
140 
133 
153 
121 
121 
124 
133 
140 
133 

100 
106 
115 
122 
115 
115 
100 
106 
109 
115 
122 
115 

72 
00 
00 
08 

105 
08 
08 
00 
00 
04 
08 

105 
OS 

68 
82 
82 
80 
06 
80 
80 
82 
82 
80 
80 
06 
80 

52 
64 
64 
70 
75 
70 
70 
64 
64 
70 
70 
75 
70 

56 
60 
60 
75 
80 
75 
75 
60 
60 
73 
75 
80 
75 

40 
60 
00 
65 
71 
65 
65 
60 
60 
65 
65 
71 
65 

38 
48 
48 
53 
58 
53 
53 
48 
48 
53 
63 
58 
53 

27 
37 
37 
42 
47 
42 
42 
37 
37 
42 
42 
47 
42 

20 

Ada     

30 

Chickasaw 

El  Beno   

90 
35 

Aenead    

39 

Onthrie 

35 

Kingfisher    

Lift.V780TI      AAA--'-'-.---* 

33 
30 

McAlester 
Mosko$;ee 
Oklahoma 
Perrv  .... 

City.... 

30 
35 
35 
38 

Shawnee  

35 

1  GoTerned  by  the  Western  CUMiflcatlon. 
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(e)  Class  Rates  to  Oklahoma  Stations  from  Gulf  Ports 

It  might  be  inferred  that  from  Galveston,  Tex.,  at  least, 
the  Missouri  Biver  rate  structure  would  form  a  barrier 
which  would  have  some  effect  on  the  rates  from  that  point 
to  intermediate  points.  That  it  does  not,  is  evident  by  a 
line  of  class  rates  to  a  few  stations  in  Oklahoma  which 
are  intermediate  in  a  measure  to  the  Kansas  City  Group 
of  stations,  and  from  Table  11  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
rates  to  the  majority  of  these  points  are  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  rates  to  the  Missouri  Biver  points. 


(f)  Commodity  Rates  to  Oklahoma  Points  from  Ship-- 

side  Oulf  Ports 

A  general  line  of  commodity  rates  is  not  established  to 
all  Oklahoma  stations,  rates  being  published  on  only  such 
commodities  as  actually  move  or  are  consumed  at  interior 
points  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma. 

(g)  Rates  to  Points  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana 

A  few  import  rates  are  published  from  Shipside  Gulf 
ports  to  points  of  destination  in  the  states  of  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana.  No  general  basis,  however,  is  employed 
in  establishing  such  rates,  for  the  application  of  the  local 
rate  from  the  Gulf  port  of  entry  is  applied  as  the  import 
rate  and  is  usually  low  enough  to  secure  the  traffic  for  the 
Gulf  lines.  These  points,  by  virtue  of  their  location, 
obtain  reasonably  low  rates  from  Gulf  ports,  establishing 
a  competition  that  the  trunk  lines  cannot  meet. 
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(h)  Import  Rates  to  Southeastern  Territory 

Import  rates  are  published  to  what  is  generally  known 
as  Southeastern  Territory  from  Golf  ports  on  the  one 
hand  and  from  South  Atlantic  Seaboard  ports  on  the 
other.  This  Southeastern  Territory  is  located  south  of 
the  Ohio  Biver  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver.^ 

Bates  from  South  Atlantic  Seaboard  ports  are  pub- 
lished from  such  ports  as  Savannah  and  Port  Boyal,  but 
no  general  basis  is  employed  in  constructing  such  import 
rates.  In  fact,  there  are  only  a  few  scattering  import 
commodity  rates  published,  these  rates  being  on  such 
articles  as  fertilizer  material,  ferro  manganese,  man- 
ganese ore,  etc.,  and  these  import  rates  are  made  accord- 
ing to  the  rates  from  other  ports  to  other  points  of  con- 
sumption. Of  course,  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  the  time  required  on  the  water  is  less  than  the  time 
required  to  the  Gulf  ports ;  also  the  rate  of  insurance  is 
lower  than  to  the  Gulf  ports. 

Import  rates  to  Southeastern  Territory  are  published 
from  the  Gulf  on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  domestic  rate 
from  one  port  plus  the  handling  charge.  This  rate  is  ap- 
plied from  all  the  Gulf  ports.  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  east, 
there  being  no  import  rates  published  from  Texas  ports 
of  entry  to  Southeastern  Territory.  A  few  import  com- 
modity rates  are  published,  however,  from  Shipside  New 
Orleans  and  Westwego,  La.,  and  Galveston  and  Texas 
City,  Tex.,  to  Memphis,  Tenn.  These  rates  are  made  in 
relation  to  the  commodity  in  question,  or  they  are  the 
domestic  rates  from  one  port  applied  as  import  rates 
from  all  ports  mentioned  above. 

'  This  territory  is  shown  on  Map  15  of  the  Atlas  of  TraiBe  Maps. 
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Li  the  absence  of  import  rates  from  the  ports  of  entry ^ 
the  regular  domestic  rates  from  such  ports  are  applied 
as  the  import  rates  to  points  of  destination.  These  rates 
are  subject  to  the  roles  and  regulations  published  by  the 
individual  lines  in  the  Terminal  Circulars  governing  the 
importation  of  articles  from  the  port  in  question. 

(i)  R<Ues  to  Utah  and  Colorado  Common  Points 

The  grouping  of  the  territory  to  which  the  rates  to 
Colorado  Common  Points  and  Utah  Common  Points  are 
extended  is  practically  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  domestic  rates.  The  Colorado  Common 
Points  comprise  stations  north  and  south  of  Denver,  as 
far  north  as  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and  as  far  south  as  Boyce, 
K.  M.,  embracing  stations  on  and  adjacent  to  this  line, 
while  the  Utah  Common  Points  take  in  stations  located 
near  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden,  Utah. 

Rates  From  Eastern  Seaboard  Cities. — The  rates  from 
New  York  and  other  North  Atlantic  ports  are  made  on 
the  Chicago,  the  Mississippi  Biver,  or  the  Missouri  Biver 
combination,  whichever  produces  the  lowest  rate,  using 
the  import  rate  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi Biver,  or  to  the  Missouri  Biver,  as  the  case  may 
be,  plus  the  local  or  proportional  rate  beyond.  As  there 
are  no  import  dass  rates  established  that  are  less  than 
the  domestic  rates  to  either  Chicago  or  the  Mississippi 
Biver,  the  lowest  available  combination  would  be  that 
made  on  the  Missouri  Biver.  Taking  New  York,  N.  Y., 
as  a  point  of  origin  and  adding  to  the  import  rates  to 
Kansas  City,  which  rates  are  shown  in  Table  7,  the  rates 
from  the  Missouri  Biver  to  the  Colorado  Common  Points 
or  the  Utah  Common  Points,  a  scale  of  rates  somewhat 
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less  than  those  currently  in  effect  on  domestic  traffic  is 
obtained.  For  example,  the  through  rates  from  New 
York  to  the  Colorado  Conunon  Points  are  as  follows, 
using  the  Missouri  Biver  combination : 


CIttMM  1        a         3        *      i        ABODE 

Rates    from    New 

York     to     MiB- 

(ouri  River  ...  128  103  77  01  44  48  43  33  30  29 
B«tM    from    Mis- 

CotorKdo    Com- 
mon   Points..    .    119       02       74       HO     4T       Cfl     42     37     33     29 


Through   rfttefl...  243     IBS     IGl     131    91     IM    SS    70    03     S8 

This  basis  is  somewhat  less  than  the  basis  for  the  do- 
mestic rates,  for,  in  the  case  of  the  domestic  rates,  the 
lowest  available  combination  from  New  York  via  all-rail 
routes  is  made  on  the  Mississippi  River.  The  first-class 
rate  of  92.2  cents  from  New  York  to  the  Mississippi  River 
plus  the  first-class  rate  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
Colorado  Common  Points  makes  a  through  rate  of  $2,542 
as  contrasted  with  $2.43  in  the  above  illustration. 

For  esample,  the  through  rates  from  New  York  to 
Colorado  Common  Points  are  as  follows,  using  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  combination. 

ClaiBca    I  S  S  4  0        A       B       C        D       E 

RatM    from    N«w 

York    to    UiMlt- 

■ippi  Riv«r 92.2     7D.9     01.4     43.1      30.9  30.9  30.8  30.8   30.8  30.9 

lUtefl    from    Mit- 

BiBBippi  Biver  to 

Golonkdo     C  o  in  ■ 

mon  Point!   ....   102     120     101       BDVi  03       74     SO     SO      42     30 

Throutih  rates  . .     S54.2  S08.0  103.4  123.0    99.9  110.9  SO.B  80.8  72.8  <0^ 
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It  may  be  observed  that  some  of  these  rates  are  the 
same  as  the  domestic  rates. 

The  rates  to  the  Utah  Common  Points  are  established 
by  nsing  the  import  class  rates  to  the  Missouri  Biver 
plus  the  local  rates  therefrom. 


Classes 12845ABGDE 

Rates   from 

New  York 

to  Missouri 

River 128    108      77      61      44      48      43      833029 

Rates  from 
Missouri 
River  to 
Salt  Lake 
Catj    200    170    150    126    100    105      80      70    50    48 


Tbrongli  rates  828    278    227    187    144    153     123    108    80    71 

These  rates  are  somewhat  less  than  the  rates  that  ob- 
tain Imder  the  domestic-rate  adjustment 

Rates  from  Gulf  Ports. — ^The  Gnlf  ports  have  snch  an 
advantage  over  the  North  Atlantic  ports,  by  virtue  of 
their  close  proximity  to  these  territories,  that  it  might 
be  inferred  that  the  import  rates  would  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  those  in  effect  on  domestic  traffic  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  In  Table  12  are  set  forth  the 
class  rates  applicable  from  Shipside  Gulf  ports  to  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  in  Table  13  is 
set  forth  a  representative  list  of  commodities. 
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TABLE  12 

Ci^ss  Bates  Applicable  from  Shipside  Gulf  Poets  to  Denvzb, 

Colo.,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Faou  SBiPsme 

Rates  tK  Cebts  pes  100  Potirm 

Gulf  Ports 

Classes  1 
12846ABOD        B 

DeDTer,  Colo.,  and 

Group 

180 

148     110       B4      65      81      02    S2    43.5     86 

Salt     Lakft    City. 
Utab,  and  Group 

£68 

243     203     166     132     137     110     92     64.5     55 

*  Governed  by  Western  CUwlfl cation. 


TABLE  13 

Commoditt  Rates  Applicable  prom  Shipsfde  Gitlp  Posts  to 

Denver,  Colo.,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


RjiTEa :  in  CEisTa  peb  100  Potnnw 
Except  ab  Noted 

FBOM  SHrPSIDE  GVLT  POBTB  TO 

Dearer.  Colo., 
and 
Group 

Sail  Lake  City, 

Utah,  and 

Group 

Bagging  and  bags,  burlap,  gunny. 
or  jute.  C.  L,  minimum  weight 

5S 

Baga,  burlap,  gonny.  or  jute,  also 
burlaps.  C.  L.  minimum  weight 

Cement,  common,  natural,  hydrau- 
lic, or  Portland,  C.  L.  minimum 

80 

Clay,  C.  L.  minimum  weight  50,000 

ao 

Ore.  iron.  C.  L.  minimum  weight 

861  » 

Rice,    brewers',    C.    L.    minimum 

33 

565 

01 

'  Commodities  embrieed  In  tbc  same  itpm  i 
DOten  atbcnilae  ipeclfled. 

■Governed  by  Western  Class  111  cat  Ion. 
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(j)  Bates  to  Pacific  Coast  Terminals 

While  there  are  no  import  class  rates  applicable  on 
traffic  from  Eastern  ports  of  entry  to  Pacific  Coast 
Terminal  Points,  there  are  conmiodity  rates  applying 
from  New  OfleanSi  La.,  Galveston,  Port  Voliver,  and 
Texas  Gty,  Tex.,  applicable  upon  all  traffic  originating 
in  foreign  conntries.  These  rates  are  generally  con- 
stmcted  on  a  basis  10  per  cent  under  the  rates  from  New 
York  in  order  to  influence  import  traffic  destined  to 
California  to  move  through  the  Gulf  ports,  as  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  superior  steamship  service  is  to 
be  had  to  the  North  Atlantic  ports  of  entry.  Further 
than  this,  there  is  quite  a  movement  of  traffic  from  Europe 
destined  to  California  Terminals  and  adjacent  territory 
which  moves  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal.  This  latter 
route,  while  affording  a  much  slower  movement,  offers 
rates  which  are,  to  some  extent,  lower  than  those  that 
obtain  in  connection  with  the  Trans-Continental  railroads 
of  this  country. 

Table  14  illustrates  some  of  the  existing  rates  appli- 
cable upon  specified  commodities  from  Gulf  ports  to  Cali- 
fornia Terminals. 

These  rates  are  usually  confined  to  manufactures  or 
articles  of  food,  very  few  rates  being  named  throughout 
the  tariff  on  crude  materials  or  articles,  for  the  reason 
that  tiiese  commodities  when  imported  to  Pacific  Coast 
destinations  usually  move  via  all-water  routes. 
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TABLE  14 

Proportional  Commoditt  Rates  Applicabl,s  from   Sbipsidb, 

New  Orlkanb,  La.,  and  Galveston  and  Texas  Citt, 

Tsi.,  TO  Caupornia  Terminals 

COMUODITlEa 

o.^„ 

Less  Than 
CAmuuM 

76 
85 

85 
50 

112 
85 

ua 

13S 

135 
135 

171 
IIT 

Earthenware,  stoneware,  KOd 

Iron  and  ateel  articles,  cast  iron 

Varnish  In  barrels  or  in  cans 

A  BUnilar  line  of  rates  is  established  to  North  Pacific 
Coast  points,  but  to  intermediate  points  rates  are  con- 
structed in  much  the  same  manner  as  are  the  domestic 
rates.    The  method  that  has  been  employed  up  to  the 
time  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  announced 
its  decision  in  the  Intermountain  Rate  Cases  was  to  apply 
the  rate  to  the  Terminal  plus  the  local  domestic  rate  back          , 
to  destination.     However,  as  the  Commission  has  con- 
demned this  practice,  the  proportional  import  commodity 
rates  will  have  to  be  adjusted  in  conformity  with  their 
order  respecting  the  construction  of  rates  on  domestic 

GHAPTEB  IV 

mPOBT  RATBS  FBOM  OTHEB  THAIT  EUBOPBAH 

GOUJITlUJfiS 

The  foregoing  chapters  having  been  devoted  to  an 
exposition  of  the  general  basis  for  the  constmction  of 
import  rates  from  European  conntries^  the  basis  for  rates 
applicable  from  countries  other  than  these  will  now  be 
taken  up. 

1.  Via  Atiaktio  Seaboard  Pobts 

The  import  rates  from  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  on  busi- 
ness originating  in  South  and  Central  America,  the  West 
Indies  Islands,  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  are  the  same,  in  general,  as  on 
business  originating  in  Europe,  although  in  several  in- 
stances a  lower  basis  of  rates  sometimes  obtains.  The 
carriers'  practice  of  making  a  different  rate  for  export 
or  import  traffic,  depending  on  the  points  of  origin  or 
destination,  has  not  been  condemned  by  the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Commission. 

Generally  speaking,  the  import  rates  from  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard  Ports  are  the  same,  regardless  of  the  country 
in  which  the  shipment  originates.  This,  however,  is  not 
true  in  so  far  as  the  Gulf  ports  are  concerned. 

2.  Via  Gulf  Pobts 

Import  rates  are  published  to  cover  shipments  originat- 
ing in  other  countries  from  all  Gulf  ports.  These  rates 
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are  the  lowest  available  domestic  or  local  rates  from  one 
Gulf  port  to  a  point  of  destination,  which  rates  are 
applied  from  all  other  Golf  ports  as  an  import  rate. 
For  example,  if  the  rate  from  Galveston,  Tex.,  to  an 
interior  destination  on  a  given  commodity  is  35  cents  per 
hundredweight,  from  New  Orleans,  La.,  25  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight, and  from  Mobile,  Ala.,  47  cents  per  hundred- 
weight, the  New  Orleans  rate  is  applied  from  Galveston 
and  Mobile.  This  places  all  the  Gulf  ports  on  an  equal 
footing  in  so  far  as  the  traffic  is  concerned. 

The  same  basis  is  applied  to  the  Missouri  Biver  and 
to  Western  Territory  as  is  applied  to  the  Mississippi 
Biver,  Chicago,  and  points  in  Central  Freight  Association 
Territory,  except  that  interested  carriers  have,  in  some 
instances,  used  the  New  York  or  Baltimore  rates  as  a 
maxiTnnm  to  Central  Freight  Ajssociation  Territory. 
This  basis  does  not  extend  to  the  Missouri  Biver  because 
the  rates  from  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  to  the  Missouri 
Biver  are  based  upon  the  Mississippi  Biver  combination. 
The  same  basis  is  employed  in  constructing  the  rates  from 
the  Gulf  to  the  Missouri  Biver,  that  is,  the  rate  from  the 
Gulf  to  the  Mississippi  Biver  plus  the  local  or  the  propor- 
tional rate,  whichever  is  lower,  from  the  Mississippi  Biver 
to  the  Missouri  Biver,  would  be  the  through  import  rate 
from  the  Gulf.  This  feature,  however,  was  explained  in 
the  Missouri  Biver  rate  adjustment 

3.  Mexican  Impost  Traffic 

There  are  through  all-rail  import  rates  published  from 
points  in  Mexico  to  points  in  the  United  States,  on  the 
principal  commodities  that  are  exported  by  Mexico. 
These  through  rates  are  constructed  on  combinations  of 
the  rates  to  and  from  Bio  Grande  Crossings  or  Interna- 
tional Border  Points  plus  the  local  rates  therefrom. 
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The  Eio  Grande  Crossings  are  Brownsville,  Laredo, 
Eagle  Pass,  and  El  Paso,  Tex.,  while  the  International 
Border  Points  are  Donglas,  Naco,  and  Nogales,  Ariz. 

(a)  Local  Rates 

The  local  rates  of  the  Mexican  lines  are  established  in 
Mexican  currency  per  1,000  kilos  and  apply  only  to.  the 
Bio  Grande  Crossings  or  International  Border  Points. 

In  constmcting  combination  rates,  it  is  necessary  to 
convert  the  Mexican  rate  per  1,000  kilos  into  United 
States  corrency  per  100  pounds,  and  this  requires  that 
the  rate  of  exchange  be  ascertained  from  some  banking 
or  financial  organization.  The  term  ' '  rate  of  exchange ' ' 
is  employed  to  indicate  rates  employed  in  converting  the 
money  of  one  country  into  its  equivalent  in  the  money 
of  another. 

In  so  far  as  Mexico  is  concerned,  the  rate  of  exchange 
is  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  because  a  debt  of  $500 
in  Mexican  currency  can  be  liquidated  with  less  than  half 
of  that  amount  in  United  States  bullion;  or,  in  other 
words,  a  Mexican  dollar  is  worth  less  than  fifty  cents 
when  taken  in  exchange  for  United  States  currency. 

The  current  rate  of  exchange  from  Mexican  currency 
into  United  States  currency  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
400,  this  figure  fluctuating  to  some  extent. 

In  Table  15  is  given  a  range  in  the  rate  of  exchange 
from  190  to  225,  inclusive,  this  table  indicating  the 
decimals  to  be  used  in  converting  Mexican  rates  in  dollars 
and  cents  per  100  kilos  into  dollars  and  cents  per  100 
pounds  United  States  currency.  The  figures  shown  in 
this  table  may  be  used  to  convert  Mexican  money  per 
1,000  kilos  into  United  States  money  per  100  pounds, 
and  vice  versa. 
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TABLE  15 
£<JUIVALENT&  or  American  and  Mexican  Mohxt 


To  Heduce  Ubited 

Whrr  Rait 

To     Beddcb      UKsiCAa 

States   Morbt  PEB  100 

Moitn  pn  1.000  Ki- 

Lbs.,  Multiply 

LOB.    UtlLTITLT 

R.ITE  BT 

BxcBAKQK  la 

Bate  bt 

41.89 

190 

.0ZSS7 

42.11 

191 

.0ZS7S 

42.33 

192 

.00303 

42.55 

183 

.02350 

42.7T 

194 

.02338 

43.90 

19S 

.02326 

43Jil 

19tl 

.02314 

43.43 

197 

.02303 

13.BE 

198 

.02291 

43.ST 

19Q 

.02279 

44.09 

200 

.02288 

44.31 

201 

.02257 

44.53 

202 

.02246 

44.75 

203 

.02234 

44.07 

204 

.02224 

45.19 

205 

.02213 

45.41 

ao6 

.02202 

45.64 

207 

.02191 

4S.8e 

208 

.02181 

46.08 

209 

.021  TO 

46.30 

210 

.02100 

46.52 

211 

.02150 

46.74 

212 

.02140     ' 

46.96 

213 

.02130 

47.18 

214 

,02120 

47.40 

21S 

.02110 

47.62 

216 

.02100 

47.84 

217 

.03091 

48.00 

218 

.02081 

48.28 

219 

.02071 

48.S0 

220 

.0206S 

48.72 

221 

.02062 

48.94 

222 

.02043 

49.16 

223 

.02034 

49.38 

224 

xxxas 

4aoo 

225 

.02016 

To  coann  klloa  to  poQ 

0*  uuitlpl;  klloi  br  2.2i 

t9. 

I   whole :   tncttoM   nartM    i 
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In  qnite  a  few  tariffs  containing  Mexican  rates,  tables 
are  incorporated  giving  decimals  to  be  nsed  in  connection 
with  rates  of  exchange  ranging  from  1  to  600. 

The  metric  ton  is  equivalent  to  1000  kilograms,  or 
2,204.6  lbs.  Under  normal  conditions  the  current  rate 
of  exchange  is  200  per  cent ;  that  is,  $2  Mexican  currency 
equals  $1  United  States  currency.  Under  this  rate  of 
exchange  45.36  per  cent  of  any  given  rate  in  Mexican 
currency  per  metric  ton  is  equivalent  to  the  rate  in  United 
States  currency  per  ton  of  2000  lbs.  Stated  in  other 
words,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  rates  to  United 
States  currency,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs,  multiply  the 
Mexican  rate  by  the  decimal  45.36,  retaining  in  the 
product  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  cent.  For  example,  243.74 
cents  would  be  243.7  and  782.15  cents  would  be  782.2.  In 
computing  freight  charges  fractions  of  less  than  10  kilo- 
grams will  be  regarded  as  10  kilograms.  Example :  241 
or  249  kilograms  would  be  treated  as  250  kilograms. 

To  illustrate  the  application  of  Table  15,  the  current 
class  rates  on  the  Sonora  Railroad  from  Nogales,  Ariz., 
to  Hermosillo,  in  the  state  of  Sonora,  Mex.,  in  Mexican 
dollars  and  cents  per  1,000  kilos,  are : 


ClMses.      12S466789         10        1112 
RaUs.  ..20.08  18.17  17.41  16.46  15.6  14.56  18.80  18.21  12.45  11.69  11.12  10.08 


These  rates  are  governed  by  the  Mexican  Classifica- 
tion. If,  for  example,  the  rate  of  exchange  between 
these  countries  is  400  the  multiplicand  would  be  .01134. 
To  reduce  the  above  scale,  which  is  in  Mexican  dollars 
and  cents  per  1,000  kilos,  to  United  States  money  in  cents 
per  100  pounds,  multiply  each  of  the  above  rates  by  this 
figure.    The  following  scale  is  obtained: 
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Rates  23  £1  20  IB  18  IT  16  IS  14  13  13  12 

These  rates  plus  the  rates  to  Nogales,  Ariz.,  form  the 
through  rates  from  any  point  in  the  United  States  to 
Hermosillo,  Mex. 

As  2,204,6  pounds  is  the  equivalent  of  1,000  kilos,  mul- 
tiplying this  figure  by  23  cents  shows  that  the  charge 
would  be  $5.07  in  United  States  currency  for  this  weight 
as  contrasted  with  $20.08  in  Mexican  currency  for  the 
same  weight. 

In  addition  to  rates  of  transportation  as  applied  to 
tariffs  naming  rates  from  border  points,  such  as  Browns- 
ville, Laredo,  Eagle  Pass,  El  Paso,  Douglas,  Waco, 
Nogaletas,  certain  arbitrary  amounts  are  added  to  the 
charge,  this  arbitrary  representing  bridge  toll  and  trans- 
fer expenses.  Certain  minima  are  to  be  observed  in 
connection  with  these  charges  and,  as  they  vary,  no 
general  rule  may  be  set  forth.  This  point  is  brought  to 
the  reader's  attention  in  order  that  when  using  such 
publications  the  item  covering  this  feature  may  be 
consulted. 

Export  manifests  must  accompany  shipments  destined 
to  points  in  Mexico  in  order  that  the  shipment  may  be 
properly  cleared  at  the  border  crossings,  and  arrange- 
ments must  be  made  for  the  collection  of  customs  by  the 
Mexican  authorities.  The  regulations  and  forms  pre- 
scribed will  be  found  in  the  export  and  import  rule  cir- 
culars of  the  various  carriers. 


(b)  Rail-and-Water  Rates 
For  a  number  of  years  several  established  lines  of 
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steamers  have  served  the  North  Atlantic  and  Gnlf  ports 
on  traffic  originating  at  or  destined  to  Mexico.  The 
business  was  handled  through  the  ports  of  Vera  Cruz 
and  Tampico.  The  rates  between  the  ports,  for  example, 
between  Galveston  and  Tampico  or  between  New  York 
and  Vera  Cruz,  being  all-water  rates,  they  are  not  filed 
i^th  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  fluctuate 
to  some  extent.  No  joint  through  rates  are  established 
from  Atlantic  Seaboard  Territory,  the  rates  being  made 
on  a  combination  of  the  rates  to  and  from  the  port. 
The  rate  so  produced  is  suffiteiently  lower  than  the  all-rail 
rates  to  influence  the  traffic  via  this  route. 

Interior  points  in  Mexico  are  reached  in  the  same  man- 
ner, that  is,  by  using  the  local  rates  from  the  port  of 
entry  or  transshipment  to  or  from  the  interior  points. 

The  same  procedure  is  followed  with  regard  to  traffic 
imported  through  the  Gulf  ports,  a  combination  of  the 
local  rates  to  and  from  the  ports  with  the  rates  of  the 
water  lines  being  employed  in  establishing  through  rates. 

4.  Import  Rates  via  Pacific  Coast  Ports  of  Entry 

The  bulk  of  the  imports  through  Pacific  Coast  ports 
of  entry  are  confined  to  traffic  originating  in  the  Orient, 
Australia,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  although  fre- 
quently shipments  are  received  from  Europe,  particularly 
from  the  Mediterranean  countries,  these  shipments  being 
forwarded  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
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(a)  Grouping  of  Interior  Destinations 

The  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  is  grouped  in 
identically  the  same  manner  as  for  the  construction  of 
domestic  rates,  the  various  groups  being  outlined,  in 
general,  on  Map  14  of  the  Atlas  of  Traffic  Maps.  When 
an  import  conamodity  rate  is  established  it  is  usually 
blanketed  or  applied  to  all  these  groups. 

(h)  Class  Rates 

The  class  rates  currently  in  effect  from  North  Pacific 
and  California  terminals  to  Eastern  groups  of  destina- 
tion are  shown  in  Table  16.  These  rates  apply  only  on 
shipments  for  which  no  commodity  rate  is  proWded. 

These  rates,  as  may  be  observed,  are  the  same  as  the 
domestic  rates,  with  the  exception  that  from  some  points 
in  British  Columbia  they  afford  a  slightly  lower  basis. 
This  is  also  true  in  so  far  as  some  of  the  coast  cities  in 
California  are  concerned.  Wlien  import  rates  are  estab- 
lished on  import  traffic  they  are  usually  applied  from  all 
ports  of  entry, 


(c)  Application  of  Rates 

The  extent  of  the  application  of  Trans-Continental 
rates  on  traffic  imported  thru  Pacific  coast  ports  is  defined 
below,  the  current  rules  in  the  Trans-Continental  Freight 
Association's  Tariff  with  respect  to  this  traffic  being  set 
forth. 
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TABLE  16 

Class  Rates  Currently  in  Effect  from  North  Pacific  and 
California  Terminals  to  Eastern  Groups  of  Destination 


*  From 

Vancouver,  Victo- 

ria, B.  C,  Seat- 

Rates 

in  Cents 

PER 

100  Pounds 

TI£,   T  A  0  0  M  A, 

Wash.,   Albina, 

Classes  2 

East  Portland, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

A 

B 

0 

D 

E 

PoRTiAND,  Ore., 

to  Groups  i  

A 

370 

320 

265 

225 

190 

192 

152 

120 

115 

105 

B 

3G0 
350 
340 

310 
303 
295 

260 
252 
245 

220 
215 
207 

185 
180 
175 

187 
182 
177 

148 
145 
140 

117 
115 
110 

112 
110 
105 

300 

c 

98 

D 

05 

E 

330 
300 
300 
300 
260 

285 
260 
260 
260 
225 

238 
220 
220 
220 
190 

200 
183 
183 
183 
160 

108 
160 
160 
160 
140 

172 
160 
160 
160 
140 

135 
123 
123 
123 
107 

105 
95 
95 
95 
83 

102 
93 
93 
93 
80 

92 

■■-'•.• 

F 

85 

G 

85 

H 

85 

J 

73 

From 

• 

Sast  §an 
Oakland, 
DO  Beach 

Pedro, 
Redon- 

Rates 

IN  Cents 

PER 

100  Pounds 

,  San 

Classes  2 

Diego,  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pedro, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Cal.,  to  Groups  1 

A 

370 
360 

320 
310 

2(:5 

2()0 

225 
220 

190 
185 

192 
187 

152 
148 

120 
117 

115 
112 

105 

B.. 

100 

C 

350 

303 

252 

215 

180 

182 

145 

115 

110 

98 

D.. 

340 

205 

245 

207 

175 

177 

140 

110 

105 

95 

Cj  .  . 

330 

285 

238 

200 

108 

172 

135 

105 

102 

92 

F.. 

300 

200 

220 

183 

160 

160 

123 

96 

93 

85 

G.. 

280 

242 

205 

170 

150 

150 

115 

90 

87 

78 

H.. 

•  '  «  •  •  • 

280 

242 

205 

170 

150 

150 

115 

90 

87 

78 

J.. 

260 

225 

190 

160 

140 

140 

107 

83 

80 

73 

^See  Map  14,  Atlas  of  TratUc  Map& 
•  Goremed  by  the  Western  Classification. 
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APPLICATION  OF  RATES 

•nx  CAUFOKBU  TERMIIIAU 
KATES  ON   lUPOST  TBAFTIC   TU  PACIFIC  COAST  POSTS 

(A)  In  the  absence  of  Import  rates  from  Sao  Francisco,  San  Pedro. 
SaD  Diego,  RedoDdo  Beach,  ouil  East  San  Pedro,  Cal.,  slilpiueots  ol^oat- 
ing  at  points  la  Asia,  I'hilippiue  Islands,  Australia,  New  Zealimd,  FIJI 
Islands,  or  t)eyoiid,  are  subject  to  rates  from  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

(B)  Rates  as  authorized  in  paragraph  (A)  apply  front  sblpslde  at 
wharves  at  San  Francisco,  San  Pedro,  San  Diego,  Redoudo  Beacb.  and 
East  San  Pedro.  Cal.,  served  tij  the  trachs  of  the  Initial  rail  carrJer*. 
parties  hereto,  as  well  as  from  the  stations  of  said  initial  rail  carriers  at 
San'  Pranclaco,  San  Pedro,  San  Diego,  Redondo  Beacb,  and  East  San 
Pedro,  Cal. 

(C)  The  rates  authorized  in  paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  are  applied 
only  when  gallsfactor;  proof  is  furnished  initial  rail  carrier,  party  hereto. 
that  sbtpmeuts  originated  at  points  In  Asia,  Philippine  Islands,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  Fiji  Islands,  or  beyond. 

KATES  APPLTINQ  ON  TR4FFIC  OBIOINATWO  AT  P0IIIT8  IN  HAWAHAN  ISLANDS 

(A)  On  traffic  ori^nating  at  points  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
destined  to  points  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  wben  consigned 
through  the  port  of  San  Pedro,  San  Diego,  Redondo  Beach,  or  East  San 
Pedro,  Cal..  the  rates  authorized  to  apply  from  San  Francisco,  CU.,  also 
applj  from  shipslde  at  the  wharves  at  San' Pedro.  San  Dieeo,  Redondo 
Beach,  or  East  San  Pedro,  Cal.,  served  by  the  tracks  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  (Coast  Lines),  San  Pedro.  Los  Angelea  & 
Salt  Lake  Railroad  and  Southern  Pacific  Company,  respectively. 

(B)  The  rates  authorized  In  paragraph  (A)  are  applied  only  -when 
satisfactory  proof  Is  furnished  Initial  rail  carrier,  party  hereto,  that 
shipments  originated  at  Hawaiian  Islands. 


I    TRAFFIC    OBIGINATINa    AT    rOINTS    IN    UDtlCO,    CENTaAt. 
AMEBICA,    OB    SOUTH    AUEBICA 

(A)  On  traffic  originating  at  points  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  or 
South  America,  and  destined  to  points  In  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
when  consigned  through  the  port  of  East  San  Pedro,  San  Pedro.  S.in 
Diego,  or  Redondo  Beach,  Oil.,  the  rates  authorized  from  San  Francisco. 
Cal.,  also  apply  from  sblpalde  at  the  whan-es  at  East  San  Pedro,  San 
Pedro,  San  Diego,  or  Redondo  Beach.  Cal.,  served  by  the  tracks  of  the 
Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  {Coast  Lines),  San  Pedro,  Los 
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(B)  The  latee  authorised  in  paragraph  (A)  are  applied  only  when 
satisfactory  proof  is  famished  initial  carrier,  party  hereto,  that  ship- 
ments originated  in  Mexico^  Central  America,  or  South  America. 

VIA   NOBTH   PACIFIC   COAST   TEB1UNAL8 

BATK8   ON    TBAmC    OBIGINATING    IN    HAWAIIAN    ISLANDS    AND   ON    IMPORT 

TBAffTIC  VIA  PACIFIC  COAST  P0BT8 

(A)  In  the  absence  of  import  rates  from  Vancouver,  Victoria,  B.  C, 
Seattle^  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Albina,  East  Portland,  and  Portland,  Ore.,  ship- 
ments originating  at  points  in  Asia,  Philippine  Islands,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Fiji  Islands,  or  beycmd,  are  subject  to  rates  named  herein  from 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  B.  C,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Albina,  EJast  Port- 
land, and  Portland,  Ore. 

(B)  Rates  as  authorized  in  paragraph  (A)  apply  from  shipside  at 
wharves  at  Vancouver,  Victoria,  B.  a,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Albina, 
£ast  Portland,  and  Portland,  Ore.,  served  by  the  tracks  of  the  rail  car- 
riers, parties  hereto,  as  well  as  from  the  stations  of  said  rail  carriers  at 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  B.  C,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Albina,  East  Port- 
land, and  Portland,  Ore. 

(C)  The  rates  authorized  in  paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  are  applied 
only  when  satisfactory  proof  is  furnished  initial  rail  carriers,  parties 
bereto,  that  shipments  originated  at  Hawaiian  Islands,  Asiatic  points, 
Philippine  Islands,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  I^Ji  Islands,  or  beyond. 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  through  California  Terminals 
a  distinction  is  made  as  to  whether  the  traffic  originates 
in  the  Far  East,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  in  Mexico,  in 
Central  America,  or  in  South  America.  While  through 
North  Pacific  Coast  Terminals,  no  cognizance  is  taken 
of  traffic  originating  in  the  latter  countries.  However, 
via  North  Pacific  Coast  Terminals,  on  several  commodi- 
ties peculiar  to  Central  America,  rates  are  published  to 
apply  from  North  Pacific  ports  of  entry.  With  these 
exceptions,  however,  the  rate  applicable  upon  domestic 
traffic  would  be  applied  via  North  Pacific  Coast  ports  of 
entry. 

Traffic,  in  general,  originating  in  South  America,  Cen- 
tral America,  or  the  Bepublic  of  Mexico  is  discharged 
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TABLE  17 


Import  Commodity  Rates  prom  Pacific  Coast  Ports  to  Points 

IN  United  States  and  Canada 


COMMODmSS  ' 


Rates*  in  CK:er8 
100  Pou2fDa 


Less  Than 
Carloads 


Bamboo,  split,  in  packages 

Camphor,  crude,  in  packages 

Cigars 

Cocoa  beans,  in  packages 

Curios,  toys,  metal  ornaments,  soapstone  orna- 
ments, Nipponoid  ornaments,  not  otherwise 
indexed  by  name  herein,  in  packages,  valua- 
tion not  exceeding  $20.00  per  100  pounds 

Curios,  toys,  metal  ornaments,  soapstone  orna- 
ments, Nipponoid  ornaments,  not  otherwise 
indexed  by  name  herein,  in  packages 

Fire  crackers,  straight  carloads,  or  in  mixed 
carloads,  with  joss  sticks,  in  packages 

Gums,  including  gum  copal,  gum  damar,  gum 
kowrie,  East  India  gum,  Manila  gum,  gam- 
bicr  and  bird  lime,  in  packages 

Lacquered  ware,  in  boxes 

Liquors,  Japanese  and  Chinese  alcoholic  or 
spirituous  wines  and  liquors    (not  including 

champagne) :  In  barrels  or  iron  drums 

In  glass 

Loofahs,  compreHsed  in  bales 

Matting,  matting  rugs,  matting  grass,  straw 
fibre  and  straw  fibre  table  mats,  in  packages, 
minimum  carload  weight  20,000  pounds.... 

Silk,  raw,  spun  and  silk  goods,  in  packages. .  . . 

Skins,  kangaroo,  opossum,  rabbit,  wallaby,  and 
wombat,  minimum  carload  weight  20,000 
pounds  

Wool,  in  grease,  in  bales,  compressed,  minimum 
carload  weight  24,000  pounds 


150 
100 
225 
135 


150 

200 
125 


125 
125 


250 
275 
300 


125 
400 


155 
100 


Carloads 


100 
80 

200 
85 


no 


100 


80 
100 


100 


100 
75 


>  Minimum  carload  weight  SO.OOO  pounds,  ex<>ept  as  otherwise  provided. 
^Governed  by  the  Western  Classiflcation. 
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by  the  boat  lines  through  the  southern  California  Ter- 
minalSy  very  little  of  the  traffic  being  transported  north 
of  San  Francisco. 

The  intent  of  this  application  of  rate  basis  is  to  confine 
the  application  of  these  import  rates  to  bona  fide  import 
shipments  and  to  remove  the  possibility  of  their  being 
applied  on  traffic  originating  at  points  on  the  Pacific 
seacoast  and  transported  by  vessel  to  the  various  terminal 
points. 

(d)  Commodity  Rates 

In  Table  17  are  shown  some  of  the  rates  applicable 
upon  commodities  imported  through  the  Pacific  Coast 
ports  to  points  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  These 
commodities  are,  in  a  great  measure,  as  may  be  noted, 
peculiar  to  the  Orient,  although  such  familiar  items  as 
cigars,  peanuts,  and  rice  are  encountered. 

5.  Cuban  Tbapfic 

As  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  especially  the  port  of  Havana,  enjoys  a 
very  efficient  steamship  service.  A  number  of  established 
lines  have  for  years  maintained  sailings  between  that 
port  and  the  more  important  ports  on  the  seaboard  of 
the  United  States. 

No  through  rates,  however,  are  published  to  interior 
destinations  on  traffic  exported  from  that  island,  through 
rates  being  made  by  a  combination  of  the  local  rates  to 
and  from  the  ports  of  entry  or  by  the  establishment  of 
proportional  rates  applicable  therefrom.    These  proper- 
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tional  rates  are  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  rates 
announced  from  time  to  time  by  the  ocean  carriers. 

The  competition  of  the  various  routes,  the  services 
afforded  by  each,  and  the  ports  they  serve,  are  worthy 
of  some  consideration.  Key  West,  Fla.,  has  the  advantage 
of  location,  as  the  passage  between  the  ports  can  be 
effected  within  eight  hours.  New  Orleans  and  Mobile 
are  about  equally  distant  from  Havana  via  the  respective 
lines  serving  the  ports,  viz.,  the  Munson  Line,  serving 
the  port  of  Mobile,  and  the  Morgan  Line,  serving  the  port 
of  New  Orleans.  The  schedule  of  the  Ward  Lines,  serv- 
ing the  ports  of  New  York  and  Havana,  indicates  a 
passage  of  about  four  days  between  the  ports. 

With  these  facts  established  it  becomes  apparent  that 
Key  West  enjoys  the  lowest  proportional  rate  from 
Havana  to  this  country,  and  that  Mobile  and  New  Orleans 
enjoy  rates  that  are  lower  than  the  rates  via  New  York. 
However,  as  has  been  intimated  before  in  this  treatise, 
it  is  the  through  rate  from  the  point  of  origin  to  the  point 
of  destination  that  should  be  considered  rather  than 
either  of  the  factors  to  or  from  the  ports.  Thus,  for 
example,  on  a  movement  of  traffic  from  Havana  to  Chi- 
cago, considering  the  length  of  the  rail  haul  to  Key  West 
as  against  that  to  New  Orleans,  the  advantage  of  Key 
West 's  location  in  this  respect  might  be  overcome  and  a 
cheaper  combination  afforded  through  Mobile,  New  Or- 
leans, or  New  York. 

Taking  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston  as  ports 
of  entry,  the  class  and  commodity  rates  applying  from 
Havana,  Cuba,  to  the  ports  of  entry  are  reproduced  as 
follows : 
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HINIinJM  CHAROB 
The  mlniaiim  diarge  for  any  single  shipment  is  %SJ2S, 


CLASS  RATES 


To 

Mquxx;  New  Omsmasb,  and 

GALTBSToif  (Shipside) 

From 

Havana,  CoImi  (Sbipside) . . . 


Bates  in  Cents  peb  100  Pounds  Ooternbo 
BY  THE  Official  Classification 


3 


6 


70 


65 


55 


55 


45 


35 


UQHTSRAOB  CHARGES   AT  HAVANA,   CUBA    (SEE   NOTE) 

(United  States  Currency) 

Note. — The  lighterage  charges  as  shown  in  this  item  on  Classes  and 
Oommodities  are  to  he  added  to  the  rates  named. 

CLASSES 


In  C^nts  per  100  Pounds 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

10 

10 

10 

5 

5 

5 

COMMODITIES 

CoMMonrriEs 


Ammonia  cylinders  or  drums 

Barrels  (empty) ,  grease 

Cigars  (any  class  package),  per 3,000  cigars 

Glycerine,   in   drams  of  1,300  lbs.,   estimated 

weight 

Hardwood  lumber,  in  lots  of  100,000  lbs.  or  more. 

Honey  (in  any  class  package) 

Molasses,  in  barrels 

Paper  stock,  in  bales 

Scrap  iron,  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  50  tons, 

per  ton  of  2,240  lbs 

Sponges,  in  bales  of  150  lbs.,  per  bale 

Sponges    

Tobacco,  in  bales^  per  bale 

Tobacco,  in  barrels,  per  barrel 

Vegetables,  per  crate 


Lightebage  Rates  in 
Cents  peb  100 
Pounds  Unless 

Othebwise     Specified 


4 

5 

20 

3 
3 

2% 
3 

4 

100 

20 

13% 

7 

10 

3 
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ESniCATED  WBIQHTS  ON  FRUITS  AND  TBGETABIiBS 

The  following  estlinated  weights  govern  on  shipments  of  ftnlts 
vegetables,  and  shipments  are  waybilled  accordinglj: 


CoMMODmr 

WnOHTS   ABE  SHOWW  IN   POITHDS 

PkbCratb 

Small  Babbkl 

Tjimb    Babbvl 

Cucumbers 

40 
50 
80 

80 
80 
60 
80 
35 
25 
00 
70 
45 

Ekz  Dlant   

Grape  fruit 

Lemons    and    tange- 
rines   

160 
100 

200 
200 

Okra  

Onions   

120 
160 

150 

Orai^es  and  limes. . 
Peas  and  beans 

200 

Peppers  (sweet) 

Potatoes 

120 

150 

Squash    

Tomatoes 

In  connection  with  these  rates,  the  inland  carrien 
publish  proportional  rates  applicable  to  various  Gulf 
ports.  In  Table  18  are  shown  some  of  the  commodity 
rates  established  to  the  Gulf  ports,  Mobile,  Ala.,  to 
Galveston,  Tex.,  inclusive. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  to  a  large  extent  the  commod- 
ity rates  established  from  Havana  to  the  various  Gulf 
ports  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  natural 
products  of  the  island  and  that  they  apply  on  any 
quantity  of  freight.  Much  of  the  early  vegetables,  fruits, 
pineapples,  and  the  like  sold  in  the  metropolitan  centers 
of  this  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  are  obtained 
from  the  republic  of  Cuba. 
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TABLE  18 

Impost  Cohhodfty  Rates  from  Havana  and  Other  Points  in 
Cuba  to  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston  (Shipside) 


CX)BCMODITIES 
(Any  Quantity) 


Asphalt,  G.  L 

Carrels,  empty,  returned,  in  cents  per 

barrel  of  60  ll>8.  each 

Barrels  (empty) ,  grease 

A^VCBWttJL      •••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

Bones,  dried,  in  sacks 

Bottles  (»npty),  in  barrels 

Oabbage    

Olgars,  per  1,000  cigars 

Oocoannts,  in  sacks,  in  cents  per  sack 

of  100  cocoannts 

Cylinders  (empty),  ammonia 

Drams,  iron,  empty,  returned 

Glycerine  (crade)   

Glycerine  (N.  O.  S.) 

Grape  frait,  per  crate 

Hides,  in  bandies 

Honey  

Logs,  Cedar 

Logs,  mahogany  


Bates  i  in  Cents  peb  100  Pounds, 
Except  as  Otherwise  Specified 


To 

Lobule,  New  Obleans,  Galveston 

(Shipside) 

Fbom 

Shipsuw 

Shipside 

Cuban     Ont- 

ix>rts  s  as  fol- 

lows: 

Calbarien  > 

(>ardenas 

Havana 

Cienfuegos 

Guantanamo  * 

ManzaniUo 

Matanzas 

Sagua* 

Santiago 

15 

15* 

35 

25 

25 

20 

25 

40 

04 

45 

45 

20 

35 

15 

18 

40S 

26% 

25 

25 

28 

25 

28 
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TABLE  18 — Continued 


Impokt  Commodity  Rates  prom  Havana  and  Otheb  Points  in 
Cuba  to  iroaiLE,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston  (Shipside) 


b 


UATtS  1  IN 
KXCEPT   AS 

Cektb  pe»  100  Pocsna. 
Otheb  WISE  Spcctfied 

To 

Mobile,  New  OBiiAHs,  Galtkvtox 

(Shd-bim) 

Peom 

SHD-amE 

SniPSTDc 

COMMODITIES 

Cuban     Out- 

(Any  QuanUly) 

1 

HavaD 

ports  »  as  (ol- 

Ictwb: 
Calbarien  » 
Cardenas 
ClenfuegOH 
Guantanamoi 
Manzanlllo 
Mataozas 
Sagua* 
Santiago 

2U 
20 

■«« 
15 
150 

200* 
50 
BOi 

Oranges  attd  lemons,  per  crate 

Pnper  stock.  In  compressed  bales 

18 

Tankage,  under  or  on  deck,  at  ehlp's 

Vegetables  (eicept  cabbage) 

>  GoTcrced  b;  tbe  Official  ClaaaLOcitLon. 

'  Rates  nnmpfl  from  Cuban  Outporta  to  New  Orleani.  La.,  do  not  appl;  to 
~       ~z   Sleamahlp  Co.,  Allaatlc  Btcamatilp  Llnra, 


IB-llBT 


I    LlDC 


n  vith  tbe  United  Stcamablp  CoaiiHUir,  subject  to  Bnaelant  ckteo 
Iwlng  olIer«d  and  apeclnl  booklns  ol  alMmer  Toocs. 

•  rtua  5  cents  per  100  poands  for  llgbteraic     Does  not  apply   t1«  Ds1I«4 
StMEDsblp  CompanT. 

■When  destined  bejond.  31H  cent*  per  crate. 

*  Flas  S%  primage. 

<  Wlieo  desltned  bcfond,   SO  etats  per  100  t>'n>ads. 
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Should  it  be  desired  to  constract  the  rate  on  honey 
from  Havana  to  GhicagOi  the  commodity  rate  of  25 
cents  shown  in  Table  18  applying  from  Havana  to  New 
Orleans  plus  2^  cents  lighterage  would  be  added  to  the 
proportional  rate  of  50  cents  appl^g  from  the  port  of 
entry  to  Chicago,  making  the  through  rate  77%  cents  per 
bundredweight 

In  this  connection,  it  might  be  well  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  certain  invoices,  consular  fees,  duties,  and 
port  charges  have  to  be  arranged  for  and  these  items 
materially  affect  the'  expense  of  the  shipper  in  arranging 
for  the  importation  of  goods. 


What  Las  previously  been  said  with  reference  to  the 
import  rates  applies  in  a  great  measure  to  the  establish- 
ment of  export  rates.  There  are,  however,  in  several 
instances,  adjustments  established  which  result  in  export 
rates  that  are  in  a  great  measure  less  than  the  rates  cur- 
rently in  effect  on  import  trafiBc.  This  applies  with 
particular  force  to  the  rates  on  export  traffic  to  the 
republics  of  Mexico  and  Cuba,  which  will  be  discussed 
later  in  this  treatise. 

1.  From  Central  Freight  Association  Terbitobt 

(a)  All-Rail  Rates  via  North  Atlantic  Ports 

The  authorized  basis  for  the  construction  of  rates  on 
export  traffic  from  points  in  Central  Freight  Association 
Territory  is  set  forth  in  Table  19. 

The  through  rates  to  foreign  countries  to  points  on  the 
coast  of  Maine  east  of  Portland,  to  Newfoundland,  to 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  to  seaboard  points  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  when  traffic  is  forwarded 
thereto  via  vessel  from  the  following  ports  of  export,  are 
determined  by  adding  to  the  inland  rates  the  actual  ooean 
rates  from  time  to  time  obtainable,  and  not  otherwise. 

The  inland  rates  charged  on  such  traffic  are  those  pub- 
lished on  domestio  shipments  from  points  of  origin  to 
the  ports  from  which  the  traffic  is  exported  via  vessel, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  table. 
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TABLE  19 
Basis  rcat  Bates  on  Trafhc  fob  Expobt 


RB8BIPPIN0  POIHT 

Whkh    fob    Ezfobt   via    Vessel 

(Ezcsn  AS  Otherwise  Pbotidbo), 

AS  Follows 

Rate  Basis 

• 

Baltimore^  Md. 
Newport  News, 
Va, 

To  foreign  countries^  including  in- 
sular possessions  of  the  United 
States  and  Canal  Zone  of  Pan- 
ama, also  West  Indies  Islands. . . 

Current  export 
rates 

Norfolk,  Va. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pinn^B  Point,  Va. 

To  points  on  the  coast  of  Maine 
east  of  Portland,  also  to  New- 
foundland,  Prince   Edward   Is- 
land, and  seaboard  points  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 

Full  domestic 
rates 

Boston,  Mass. 

To  foreign  countries,  including  in- 
sular possessions  of  the  United 
States  and  Canal  Zone  of  Pana- 
ma, also  West  Indies  Islands 

New  York  current 
export  rates 

B.  Boston,  Mass. 
Portland,  Me. 

To  points  on  the  coast  of  Maine 
east  of  Portland;  also  to  New- 
foundland,   Prince   Edward   Is- 
land,  seaboard   points  in   New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 

New  York  domes- 
tic rates 

To  f oreiim  countries 

New  York  current 
export    rates. 

Halifax,  N.  S. 

plus  1  cent  per 
100  pounds 

To  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  seaboard  points  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 

New  York  domes- 
tic rates,  plus  1 
cent  per  100 
pounds 

To  foreign  countries  r ,....--,--  ^ 

Philadelphia  cur- 
rent export 
rates i 

Montreal,  Que. 

To  points  on  the  coast  of  Maine 
east  of  Portland  to  Newfound- 
land,   Prince    Edward     Island, 
seaboard  points  in  New  Bruns- 
wick And  NovR  Scotia* ......... 

New  York  domes- 
tic rates 
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TABLE  19— Continued 
Basis  fob  Rates  on  Traffic  for  Expobt 

RE6H1PPIN0  PolST 

Whew    fob    Expoet    via    Vb6skl 

(Except  as  OTHcawiaB  Pbovidkd), 

A8  Follow  B 

Rats  Baau            V 

Point  Levi.  Que. 
Quebec,  Que, 

New  York  current 
export  rates 

To  Newfoundlanii,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  seaboard  points  In  New 
Brunswick  and  NoTa  Scotia 

New  Yorlc  domes- 
Uc  rates 

St.  John.  N.  B. 
Weat     St.     Jolin, 
N.  B. 

New  Sort  current 
export  rates 

To  Newtoundlaud,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  seaboard  points  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotlft 

New  Tort  domes- 
tic Tales 

,                SLerbrooke,  Que. 

On  shipments  forwarded  via  raU  to 
Calais,  Eastport,  and  MUltovni, 

New  York  domes- 
tic rates 

St.  Andrews,  N.  B. 
6t.  Stephens,  N.  B. 

To  points  on  tbe  coast  of  Maine 
east  of  Portland,  Me.,  to  New- 
foundland,   Prince    Edward    Is- 
land,   eeaboard   points   In    New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.... 

New  Tork  domes^ 
Uc  rates 

North  Sidney. 
C.B. 

To  points  lu  Newfoundland 

(>)                                     1 

'  New  Tork  currenl  eiport  ratea  applj  on  BhlpmenM  ot  U 
'  New  Tor*  domcatlc  ram  plus  the  [allowing  ■rbltr»rl 
pound* : 

TC  itock. 

•—In  MnU  per  100 

B«t™  in  centB  per  100  poondB  15         12         lOVi         8         Tti         « 

The  term  "foreign  countriea"  as  used  in  this  table 
includes  all  destinations  outside  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,   Newfoundland,   Prince   Edward   Island,   New 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
rates  are  not  applied  on  shipments  exported  to  foreign 
possessions  of  the  United  States,  handled  through  the 
United    States  navy  yards,   and   forwarded   thence   by 
United  States  government  transports.                             ^^- 
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The  same  grouping  of  Central  Freight  Association 
Territory  that  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  domestic 
rates  is  used  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of 
export  rates. 

The  term  "New  York  domestic  rates'*  as  used  in  Table 
19  indicates  that  no  special  import  rates  are  available, 
whereas  the  use  of  the  term  **New  York  export  rates'* 
or  "Current  export  rates"  indicates  that  export  rates 
are  established. 

There  are  no  special  class  rates  applicable  to  eastern 
destinations  on  export  traffic,  the  rates  currently  in  effect 
to  the  ports  on  domestic  traffic  being  applied  on  export 
traffic  as  well 

There  being  no  special  rates  applicable  on  export  traffic 
to  New  York,  the  class  rates  on  traffic  exported  via  Hali- 
fax, for  example,  would  be  constructed  by  adding  one 
cent  to  each  of  the  class  rates  applying  from  Chicago 
to  New  York. 


aasses 12        3       4        6        6 

Rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York    78.8   68.8   62.6    36.8   31.6   26.3 

Halifax  Arbitraries 111111 

> 

Through  rates 79.8   69.3   63.6    37.8   32.6   27.3 


(h)  Via  Rail  and  Water 

A  representative  line  of  rates  from  various  percentage 
groups  to  Boston,  Mass.,  via  rail  and  water,  applicable 
upon  import  traffic,  is  shown  in  Table  20. 
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TABLE  20                                                     1 

Rail-and-Water  Rates  to  Boston,  Mass.,  pbom  Pehcsntacb      J 
Gboups                                                   1 

To  BosTOS, 
Mass.,  fbou 

Pebcentaoe 
Groups 

Rates  im  Cssts  Feb  100  PoimDa 

ClaBBSB' 

1          2       R25        3       R26    -R28        4           5                 S 

58.5  60.03  4Z.8     38.0     30.4     30.0     25.7     Z2.8            ISJ 
flO.0     51.6     43.0     39.0     31.2     30.8     26.4     23.2            19.0 

61.6  53.0     45.1     40,1     32.1     31,7     2T.2     23.8            IS.S 

63.2  54.4     48,2     41.1     32.9     32,5     27.B     24.5            20.1 

65.6  56.4     47.9     42.7     34.2     33.8     29.0     25.4           20.9 

58.7  51.5     43.5     30.6     32.2     32.5     27.6     25-5            18.3 

70.3  60.5     51.4     45.3     36.2     36.1     31.2     27.3            22j 

76.8  65.3     55.6     40.5     30.6     30.3     38.8     29.5     14)24. 
78.2     67.3     57.2     51.1     40.9     40.6     34.9     30.4            28.1 

83.4  72.1     61.3     64.8     43.  S     43.6     37.5     32.7            26.S 
84.2     73.9     62.8     57.4     45.0     46.2     40.1     34.9            S8J 
01.6     70.0     67.2     60.0     48.0     47.8     41-2-    35.8            29.C 

87%    

CiDcinntiti  ■    .... 

10056    

110%     

117%    

120%     

'Governed   by  the  OfBc'lal  ClassincaUon. 

'Applies  as  a  proportional  from  Cincinnati,  0„  on  trattlc  oMrlnatInc 
■outh  of  tb«  Ohio  Itiver. 

2.  Commodity  Rates 
The  same  basis  attending  the  construction  of  domestic 
commodity  rates  follows  the  construction  of  rates   on 
commodities  for  export;  that  is,  the  rate  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  is  scaled  in  accordance  with  the  existing 
percentages,  as  explained  in  the  treatise  devoted  to  the 
construction  of  freight  rates  in  Official  Classification  Ter- 
ritory.   Thus,  for  example,  if  a  commodity  rate  of  25  cents 
were  established  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  the  rate 
from  an  80  per  cent  point  would  be  made  by  taking  80  per 
cent  of  this  figure  and  establishing  a  rate  of  20  cents.    In 
general,  the  rates  established  to  New  York  are   also 
applied  to  Boston,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  reproduction 
of  some  of  the  existing  commodity  rates  applicable  upon 
export  traffic  from  points  in  Central  Freight  Association 
Territory  shown  in  Table  21. 
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TABLE  21 

AijLi-Rail  Export  Commoditt  Rates  Applicable  from  Points 
IN  Central  Freight  Association  Territory  to 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Commodities 


Agricultural  implements  

I>ro68,  lead,  spelter,  tin,  and  zinc. 

Fencing,  wire 

Iron  and  steel  billets 

Pig  iron    

Rock,  bituminous   

Syrup,  com 


Rates  ^  in  Gents  peb 

100  Pounds  Except  as 

Noted  from  Points  in 

Central  Freight  Asso- 

cation  Territory  to 


Boston 

New  York 

28 

28 

21.5 

•  •   • 

21 

21 

352  » 

352  » 

336 « 

336 « 

352  » 

•   •   • 

22% 

22% 

^  Governed  by  the  Official  Classification. 
*  Per  gross  ton. 

The  basis  for  the  construction  of  rates  both  to  and  from 
points  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  explained  in  the 
treatise  devoted  to  the  construction  of  freight  rates  in 
Official  Classification  Territory,  and  this  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  connection  with  traffic  destined  to  points 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  proper  when  forwarded  via 
all-rail  lines. 

3.  Rates  to  Mexican  Common  Points 

(a)  All-Rail  Rates 

The  publication  of  through  rates  from  interior  points 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  to  Mexican 
destinations  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Southwestern 
Tariff  Committee ;  the  Pacific  Freight  Tariff  Bureau  like- 
wise publishes  some  through  rates  from  points  on  the 
Pacific  slope  and  Rocky  Mountain  regions.  To  a  large 
extent,  however,  the  publication  of  through  rates  has 
been  discontinued  owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  in  the 
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Republic  of  Mexico.  With  the  restoration  of  law  and 
order,  however,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  through  rates 
formerly  in  effect  will  be  re-established ;  accordingly,  the 
authorized  basis  for  the  construction  of  these  through 
rates  is  reproduced  in  this  section  of  the  work.  The 
grouping  of  defined  territories  on  this  trafSc  is  the  same 
as  that  employed  upon  Texas  traffic,'  with  the  exception 
of  the  Youngstown  Group,  which  is  described  on  page 
103  of  this  treatise. 

Through  class  and  commodity  rates  are  published  from 
the  following  territories : 


Carolina 

Cincinnati 

Detroit 

Fox  River 

Kansas  No.  2 

Eansas  City 

Louisville 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 

New  Orleans 

Davenport 

Raleigh 

Youngstown 


Chicago 

Daj-ton-Soulh  Bend 

Cleveland 

Kansas  No.  1 

Kansas  No.  3 

Little  Roek-Fl.  Smith 

Macon 

Middlesboro 

Nashville 

Omaha 

Pittsburgh 

St.  Louis 


Bates  are  also  published  from  Shreveport,  La.,  and 
from  various  other  individual  points. 

The  points  of  destination  under  this  adjustment  are 
grouped  as  common  points  and  include,  mnong  the  more 
important  places,  Mexico  City,  Torreon,  Saltillo,  Mon- 
terey, San  Luis  Potosi,  Pachuca,  and  Pueblo.  A  com- 
plete list  of  these  Mexican  Common  Points,  however,  will 
be  found  in  the  Traffic  Glossary. 

In  publishing  export  rates  the  rates  from  one  territory 
or  town  usually  determine  the  rates  to  be  charged  and 
the  rates  from  other  territories  are  made  in  relation 

'  Se«  Part  2  of  "Freight  Ratea— Weetern  Territory." 
■Bm  Page  103. 
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thereto.  In  the  case  of  all-rail  rates  to  Mexico,  the  St. 
Louis  rate  is  usually  established  and  rates  from  other 
territories  &re  made  in  relation  to  the  St  Louis  rate. 
The  all-rail  rates  from  St.  Louis  to  Mexico  City,  Torreon, 
San  Luis  Potosi,  Monterery,  aud  Pachuca  are  usually 
made  the  following  differentials  over  the  rates  from 
New  York  to  Mexico  City,  Torreon,  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Monterey,  and  Pachuca  (as  the  case  may  be),  applicable 
via  water  to  Vera  Cruz  and  via  rail  beyond. 

Classes   1      2      3      4      5     A     B     O     D  E 

Bates  from  New  York 

to  Mexico  City 268  236  208  186  164  169  151  132  113  94 

Differentials  24    20    18    16    12    13    11    10      9  8 

Throagh  rates  from  St 

Louis  to  MexicoCit7.292  256  226  202  176  182  162  142  122  102 

Having  established  the  basis  for  rates  from  St.  Louis 
to  points  in  Mexico,  Table  22  sets  forth  the  rates  and 
differentials  applying  from  the  other  territories. 

.    (b)  RaU-and'W at er  Rates 

Through  rail-and-water  rates  are  published  to  points 
in  Mexico  from  all  territories  mentioned  in  Table  22, 
these  rates  being  applicable  through  United  States  Gulf 
ports  and  Tampico  or  Vera  Cruz,  Mex.  The  through 
rates  are  made  the  following  differentials  less  than  the 
all-rail  rates  from  each  specific  point  of  origin. 

Classes 1      2      3      4      5     A     B     C     D     B 

Differentials  16    14    12      9      8      9      7      6      6      6 
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EiPOBT  Class  Rates  to  Mexico  City  and  Otheh  Mexican 
Points  from  Specified  Territokiks 


To  Points  i»  Mexico  nrOM 

THE    FOIXOWINO    TEttUlTOBIEB 

Rates  in  Cents  pta 

100  POL-sue 

Classes! 
1      2      3      4      5     A 

BODE 

292  KiS  228  202  176  1S2 
292  256  226  202  176  162 

303  265  233  207  179  186 
298  261  231  206  179  1S6 
283  247  217  193  170  175 

285  249  219  105  171  175 
297  2G0  229  204  178  184 
300  263  231  206  178  185 

300  263  231  206  178  185 

307  268  235  210  181  180 
307  208  235  210  181  1S9 
337  290  253  219  190  199 
327  283  247  220  188  19G. 
316  276  241  214  184  190 
322  282  246  216  188  194 
322  282  246  216  188  194 
330  290  250  219  190  197 
300  264  232  208  181  187 
303  267  2^5  210  181  189 
307  268  235  210  181  180 

230  244  214  190  166  172 

Owaha-Davenport     (except 

165  145  1S5  104 
165  145  12S  lot 
IOC  136  116     M 

157  137  117    97 
164  144  124  ira 
104  144  124  104 
164  144  124  101 

168  147  127  106 
168  147  127  106 

177  150  135  114 

178  152  132  111 
170  150  130  110 
173  151  131  110 

173  151  131  110 

174  154  134  118 
160  145  124  104 
168  147  127  lOG 
168  147  127  lOO 

153  133  US    S3 

New  Orleans 

Little  Bock-Fort  Smith  and 

Chlcngo-JIlln'aukee  and  Cln- 
cinnaU    

Raleigh    

Dayton-SoDth  Bend 

Kansas  No.  3 

Houston  and  Galveston,  T«t., 
Shreveport,  La.,  and  points 
taking  same  rates 

Colorado  Common  Points' 

'  Gorprned  by  the  WpBtprn  aftsHiflcaHon. 
•  BalnB  (roDi  Colorado  Common  Points  to  i 
propDBltloD,  publlBbed  on  the  Mme  buli  u  81 
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TABLE  22— Continued 


Ci^ASs  Rates  to  Mexico  Citt  and  Otheb  Mexican 
Points  from  Specified  Tebrttories 


To  FouiTs  IN  Mexico  fbom 

THE    FOLU>WI1IO   TEBBITOBIKS 


St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 

Omaha  -  Davenport  ( except 
Quincy,   IlL) 

Qnincy,  111. 

New  Orleans. 

Uttle  Rock-Fort  Smith  and 
Monphis    

NashvUle 

LionisTille 

Maoon 

Chicago-Milwaukee  and  Cin- 
cinnati    

Carolina    

Baleigh    

Fox  River 

Daytcm-South  Beud 

Detroit-Cleveland    

Middle^>oro  

Yoongstown    

Kansas  No.  1 

Kansas  No.  2 

Kansas  No.  3 

Houston  and  Galveston,  Tex., 
Shreveport,  La.,  and  points 
taking  same  rates 

Colorado  Common  Points  2 


DiFFEBENTIALS  IN  CENTS  FES  100  POtTNDS 


Classes  1 
4   5  A  B 


ODE 


U  9 
6  5 
9   9 


7 
5 
9 


5 
4 
9 


7 
5 

8 
8 


7 

4 

7 
7 


15  12 

15  12 

45  34 

35  27 

24  20 

30  26 

30  26 

38  34 

8  8 

11  11 

15  12 


7  7 

3  2 

5  4 

5  4 

9  8 

9  8 

27  17 

21  18 

15  12 

20  14 

20  14 

24  17 

6  6 
9  8 
9  8 


3 
3 

6 

5 
2 
2 
2 


4 
4 
7 

7 
2 
3 
3 


3 
3 
6 

5 
2 
2 
2 


3  3 
3  3 
6      6 


6 
2 
2 
2 


5 
2 
2 
2 


5      7  6 

5      7  6 

14  17  15 

13  14i  12 
8      8  8 

12  12  11 

12  12  11 

14  15  12 
5  5  4 
5  7  6 
5  7  6 


5  5 

5  5 

14  13 

10  10 

8  8 

9  9 
9  9 

12  12 

3  2 

5  5 

5  5 


2 
2 
6 

S 

1 
2 
2 

4 
4 

12 
9 
8 
8 
8 

11 
2 
4 
4 


12    12    12    12    10    10      9      9      9       9 


*  Governed  bj  the  Western  Claniflcatlon. 

>  Bates  from  Colorado  Common  Points  to  Mexico  City,  Hex.,  are.  as  a  general 
pffopoaltion,  published  on  the  same  basia  as  St.  Loais-Mexloo  Clt7  rates. 
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For  example,  the  througli  rail-and-water  rates  from 
St.  Louis  to  Mexico  City  are  made  as  follows ; 

ClaseeB    12346ABCDE 

All-rail  rates  from  Si. 
Louie  to  MeiiL-oCltf  .292  256  226  202  176  1S2  1C2  112  122  102 

Rail-and-water  differ- 
entials       16     14     1298976       6       6 

TbrooKta  rail-and- 
water  rates 276  242  214  193  169  173  155  136  116     96 

4.  Bates  to  Montebet,  Mex. 

Through  all-rail  rates  from  St  Louis  to  Monterey, 
Mes.,  are  made  by  deducting  the  following  differentiala 
from  the  all-rail  rates  published  to  Mexico  City : 

Claaaes 1      2      3      4      5     A     B      O     D  E 

All-raO  rates  from  St. 

Louis  to  MexlcoCitr.292  2G6  226  202  176  182  162  142  122  103 

Differentials   70    60    SI    39    43    46    44    49     41  30 


Through  rates  from  St. 
Louis  to  Monterey. 222  196  175  163  133  136  118    97    81     73 

The  all-rail  rates  to  Monterey,  Mex.,  from  other  terri- 
tories are  made  on  the  same  basis  as  are  the  rates  to 
Mexico  City,  Mex.,  that  is  by  adding  to  or  deducting  (as 
the  case  may  be)  the  differentials  used  from  each  terri- 
tory in  arriving  at  the  rate  to  Mexico  City. 

For  example,  the  through  rates  from  Cincinnati 
Territory  to  Mexico  City,  Mex.,  are  made  by  adding  the 
following  differentials  (as  above  explained)  to  the  rates 
from  St.  Louis  to  Mexico  City: 

Qasses 1      2      8      4      B     A     B     O     D     B 

Differentials  ^ 1512      9      S      5      7      6      5      5      4 


fcL 
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Therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  the  throngh  rates  from 
Gindnnati  Territory  to  Monterey,  Mex.,  add  the  above 
differentials  to  the  rates  from  St.  Louis  to  Monterey,  as 
follows: 


COasses 12345ABCDB 

Rates  from  St  Louis 

to  Monterey 222  196  175  163  133  136  118    97    81    72 

Differentials 15    1298576554 

Through  rates  from 
Cincinnati  Territory 
to  Monterey 237  208-184  171  138  143  124  102    86    76 


5.  Bates  to  Veba  Cbuz  aistd  Tampico,  Mex. 

Throngh  rail-and-water  commodity  rates  are  published 
to  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz,  Mex.,  via  the  ports  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  or  Texas  City,  Tex.,  from  Mississippi  River 
points  and  points  east  thereof.  The  outline  of  the  great- 
est  part  of  Central  Freight  Association  Territory 
covered  in  the  tariff  publishing  these  rates  is  west  of  a 
Une  drawn  as  follows : 

From  Toronto,  Ont,  via  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  and 
Hamilton  to  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. ;  thence  via  the  Niagara 
Biver  including  both  banks  of  said  river  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
thence  via  the  Buffalo,  Eochester  &  Pittsburgh  Railway 
to  Salamanca^  N.  Y.;  thence  via  the  Erie  Bailroad  to 
Faulkner  Junction,  N.  Y. ;  thence  via  the  Dunkirk,  Alle- 
gheny Valley  &  Pittsburgh  Railroad  to  Warren,  Pa.; 
thence  via  the  Western  New  York  &  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
way to  Oil  City,  Pa. ;  thence  via  the  Allegheny  River  to 
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Franklin,  Pa. ;  thence  via  an  imaginary  Une  immediately 
west  of  the  Allegheny  River  to  Butler,  Pa.;  thence  via 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  to  Allegheny,  Pa. ;  thenoe 
to  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  thence  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  via  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  to  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  and 
thence  via  an  imaginary  line  due  south  from  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. 

Bates  to  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico,  Mex.,  are  generally 
made  by  the  use  of  the  local  rates  from  originating  points 
in  Central  Freight  Association  Territory  to  New  York 
plus  the  steamship  lines '  rates  to  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz, 
less  the  following  differentials: 

Classes 12345ABCDE 

Differentials 16    14    1298976       6       6 

The  rates  thus  obtained  are  subject  to  the  combination 
rates  from  the  same  points  of  ori^n  to  Gulf  ports  plus 
the  local  rates  of  the  steamship  lines  from  such  Gulf 
ports  to  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz,  Mex.,  as  maxima. 

It  must  be  understood  that  in  making  less-than-carload 
rates  via  New  York,  cartage  transfer  at  New  York  is  to 
be  added  to  the  rate. 

6.  Rates  to  West  Coast  of  Mexico 

A  number  of  commodity  rates  are  published  from 
points  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Okla* 
homa,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin  to  points  in 
Mexico  on  the  west  coast  route,  such  as  Ouaymas, 
Empalme,  and  Mazatlan.    These  rates  are  made,  in  a 
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^eat  many  cases,  on  combinations  of  local  rates,  using 
the  rates  to  border  points,  such  as  Nogales  or  Naco, 
Ariz.,  plus  the  local  rates  in  Mexico,  to  which  is  added 
the  transfer  charge  at  the  border. 

Bates  to  other  points  on  the  west  coast  route  are  made 
on  combinations  of  local  rates,  as  no  through  rates  from 
points  in  the  United  States  are  published. 


CHAPTEK  VI 


1  at 

L 


CtTBAIf  TRAFITO 

1.  Ci-ASs  Rates  fhom  Cenibal  Freight  Associatioit 

Tebbitoky  via  Atlantic  Seaboaed  Poets 

On  traffic  forwarded  to  Cuba  via  North  Atlantic  ports, 
no  special  basis  of  rates  is  provided  by  the  Central 
Freight  Association  and  Trunk  Line  carriers,  through 
rates  being  made  by  a  combination  of  rates  to  and  from 
the  ports,  using  the  proportional  rate  to  the  port  as  the 
inland  proportion  and  the  ocean  carrier's  rate  from  the 
port  of  transshipment  to  the  port  of  call. 

2.  Class  Rates  fbom  Cbnteal  Freight  Association 

Tereitoby  via  Gulf  Ports 

From  Central  Freight  Association  Territory  on  traffic 
destined  to  Cuban  ports,  exported  through  the  Gulf 
ports,  a  proportional  scale  of  rates  is  established  to  the 
said  ports. 

These  rates  apply  from  well  defined  groups  into  which 
that  portion  of  Central  Freight  Association  Territory 
lying  east  of  the  Indiana-Illinois  State  Line  is  assigned. 
Representative  points  in  each  of  the  six  groups  are  indi- 
cated in  Table  23. 
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TABLE  23 
Gboupinq  of  Points  of  Oiugin 


PoiirTs 


Akron,  Ohio.... 
FarbiBon,   CHiio. 
GhUUcothe,   Ohio 
Dayton,  OMo.  •. 
BUzabeChtown, 

Ind.  

Foetorla,  Ohio.. 
OreenTille,  Ohio 
Indianapolis,  Ind 
Elalamazoo,  Mich 
Kokomo,  Ind. . . . 

Decatur,  HI 

Marion,  Ind.... 
Mackinaw,  lU.. 
New  Cumberland 

W.  Va. 

Orrille,  Ohio... 
Pittsborgh,  Pa.. 
Richmond,  Ind. . 
Saginaw,  Mich.. 

Sharon,  Pa 

Terra  Haute,  Ind 
Urichsville,  Ohio 
Vioina,  Mich. .. 

"Windsor,  Ont 


G*P8 


2 
2 
3 
3 

3 
2 
1 
3 

2 

1 

51 
1 
41 

2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 


Rkpbeskntativk 
Points 


Allegheny,  Pa... 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Cleveland,  Ohio. . 

Detroit,  Mich 

Brie^  Pa 

Gary,  Ind 

Hamilton,  Ont... 
Jackson,  Mich... 
Kenova,  W.  Va.. 
LaFayette,  Ind.. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Marion,  Ohio.... 

Muncie,  Ind 

New    Lexington, 

Otiio 

Owasso,  Midi 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 
Round    Bottom, 

W.  Va 

St  Thomas,  Ont 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Urbana,  Ohio 

Washington  Court 

House,  Ohio. . . 
Youngstown,  Ohio 


G'ps 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
3 

2 
2 
1 
2 
1 

3 
2 


rcpbesentatitb 
Points 


Ashland,   Ky. . . . 

Cdlina,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio. . 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y.. 
Ft  Wayne,  Ind. . 

Goshen,  Ind 

Huntington,  W. 

Va 

Jonesboro,  Ind... 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Lansing,  Mich... 

London,  Ont 

Middletown,  Ohio 
Muskegon,  Mich. 
North    Vernon, 

Paris,  111 

Qulncy,  Ohio 

Rushville,  Ind... 
Sandusky,  Ohio. . 
Stuebenville,  Ohio 
Trinway,  Ohio. . . 
Valparaiso,  Ind.. 
Vincennes,  Ind... 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Zanesville,  Ohio.. 


Q*Ps 


3 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 

3 

61 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

6 

2 

2 


*  Station!  on  the  Vandalia  Railroad  in  Illinois  from  Farrington,  lU.,  to  bat 
not  Including  8t  Louis,  Mo.,  and  from  Farrington,  111.,  to  Kennie,  III.,  inelusiye, 
are  In  Gronp  6.  Stations,  Midland  City  to  Peoria,  Inclusive,  are  in  Group  4. 
These  are  the  only  Illinois  stations  that  are  grouped  in  the  Central  Freight 
Association  tarllT.  Rates  from  these  stations  are  published  by  the  Western  Tnmk 
Line  Committee. 


Table  23  gives  some  general  idea  as  to  the  grouping  of 
Central  Freight  Association  Territory. 
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3.  pBOPOBTioNAL  Class  Bates  fbom  Cektbal  Fbbioht 

Association  Tbbbitoby  to  Gulf  Pobts, 

Except  Key  West,  Pia. 

In  Table  24  are  given  the  current  class  rates  applicable 
to  all  Oulf  ports,  except  Key  West,  Fla.,  on  traffic 
destined  to  Havana  and  other  points  in  Cuba.  These 
rates,  as  may  be  observed,  are  governed  by  the  Official 
Classification.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  local  rates  to 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile  were  governed  by  the  Southern 
Classification,  while  the  rates  to  Galveston  and  other 
Texas  ports  were  governed  by  the  Western  Classification. 

TABLE  24 

Class  Rates  Appucablb  to  All  Gulp  Pobts,  Except  Ekt  W 
Fla.,  on  Tbaffic  Destined  to  Havana  and  Otber 

Points  in  Cuba 


To  Qui*  Pobts  ' 

Rates  uf  Cents  pee  100  Pounds 

FROM   Gboupss 

Classes* 
1          2         3         4         5         6      R25     R26     R28 

1 

75       05503530255540        40 

2 

75       6550353025554040 

3 

4 

60.5    60.5    46.5    32.5    28       23       5L5    37.5     Z7J& 
72       63       48.5    34       29       24.5    53JS    d9Z     39i( 

6 

68.5    60.5    46.5    32.5    28       23       51.5    37 Ji     37  5 

6 

65       56.5    43.5    30.5    26       21.5    48       34J(     85 

BxcKpnoN. — ^Doet  not  apply  on  liye  atock  for  export ;  no  export  rates  In  effect 
on  Uto  itock. 

BxcBPTioN. — Does  not  applj  on  cotton  aeed  products.  Tit. :  Cottoa  seed  bcaI. 
cotton  seed  cake,  cotton  seed  bulls,  cotton  seed  oil,  cotton  seed  soap  stock,  cottoa 
seed  foots,  cotton  seed  bull  bran,  cotton  seed  settlings,  cotton  seed  tank  bottoaa, 
cotton  seed  bull  sbayinffs  (not  bleacbed  or  dyed),  and  cotton  factory  swccplaci 
(refuse  of  cotton  seed  oil  mills). 

^  Alters,  La.,  Galyeston,  Tex.,  Gretna,  La.,  Gulfport,  Miss.,  Mobile,  Ala.«  N«v 
Orleans,  La.,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  Port  Artbur,  Tex.,  Port  Boliyar.  Tex.,  Port  Cbftl- 
mette,  La.,  Texas  dty,  Tex.,  and  Westwego,  La. 

*  See  Table  23. 

•OoTemed  by  Official  ClaMiflcation  No.  41,  Agent  R.  N.  CoUyer^s  I.  C.  C- 
O.  C.  No.  41,  supplements  tbereto  and  reissues  tbereof,  and  by  Bxcepdona  to 
eiassiflcation. 
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The  rate  to  Gulf  ports  from  any  point  in  Central 
Freight  Association  Territory  shown  in  Table  23  will 
be  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding  group  to  which  it 
is  assigned.  Thus,  for  example,  reference  to  Table  23 
shows  that  Vincennes  is  in  Group  6  and  the  rate  from 
Vincennes  would  be  the  scale  shown  for  Group  6  in 
Table  24. 

4.  Propobtiokal  Class  Bates  fbom  Central  Freight 
Association  Territort  to  Key  West,  Fla. 

To  illustrate  the  difference  in  the  rate  to  Key  West, 
Fla.,  as  contrasted  with  the  other  Gulf  ports,  the  current 
rates  to  Key  West,  Fla.,  are  reproduced  in  Table  25. 

TABLE  25 

Class  Rates  Appucable  to  Ket  West,  Fla.,  on  Tbaffic 
Destined  to  Havana  and  Other  Points  in  Cuba 


To  Ket  West. 

FIA., 
»8l 

Rates  in 

Cents  peb  100  Pounds 

rsoM  Gbou] 

1 

2          3 

Classes s 
4         5        0      R25      R26 

R28 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

127 

127 

121.6 

124 

121.5 

117 

109       8G 
109       86 
104.5    82.5 
107       85.5 
104.5    82.5 
100J5    79.5 

63.5    54.5    45.5    95       72.5 

63.5  54.5    45.5    95       7Z5 
61       52.5    43.5    91.5    70 

62.6  53.5    45       93.6    72 
61       52.5    43.5    91.5    70 
59       50.5    42       88       67 

71.5 
71.5 
68.5 
70.5 
68.5 

6 

66 

KxcKpnoN. — Doei  not  apply  on  IWe  itock  for  export ;  no  export  rates  in  effect 
on  llTe  stock. 

Exception. — Does  not  apply  on  cotton  seed  products,  yiz. :  Cotton  seed  meal, 
cotton  seed  cake,  cotton  seed  hulls,  cotton  seed  oil,  cotton  seed  soap  stock,  cotton 
seed  foots,  cotton  seed  hull  bran,  cotton  seed  settlings,  cotton  seed  tank  bottoms, 
cotton  seed  bull  shsTings  (not  bleached  or  dyed),  and  cotton  factory  sweepings 
< refuse  of  cotton  seed  oil  mills). 

^  See  Table  28. 

•  GoTerned  by  OUcIal  Qassiflcation  No.  41.  Agent  R.  N.  Collyer's  I.  C.  C.-O.  C 
Nou  41.  sapplementi  %fik'^o  and  reissues  thereof,  and  by  Exceptions  to  said  claasl- 
fleatlon. 
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These  rates,  as  may  be  observed,  are  in  all  instanoes 
considerably  higher  than  the  rates  to  the  other  Qnlf  ports 
and  the  difference  is  justified,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the 
difference  in  the  length  of  haul. 

Both  the  rates  to  Key  West  and  to  the  other  Mexican 
Gulf  ports  are  considerably  less  than  the  local  rates  from 
the  same  group  to  the  same  point  These  rates  are 
designated  as  proportional  rates  and  are  confined  in  thdr 
application  to  apply  only  on  traffic  destined  to  Havana, 
Cuba,  and  other  points  on  the  island. 

5.  Class  Bates  fbom  the  Posts 

The  class  rates  applicable  in  connection  with  the  water 
carriers  operating  between  Southern  i>ort8  of  transship- 
ment and  Cuban  ports  of  call  are  shown  in  Table  26. 
These  are  the  rates  that  are  currently  in  effect  and  as 
they  are  not  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission they  are  subject  to  change  upon  very  short  notice. 

From  Table  26  it  may  be  seen  that  the  rates  from  Key 
West  to  Havana  are  hardly  one-third  of  the  rates  appli- 
cable from  the  other  ports  and  it  may  also  be  observed 
that  there  are  no  rates  from  Key  West  to  the  other 
Cuban  ports  of  call,  such  as  Cienf  uegos,  Matanzas,  Ouan- 
tanamo,  or  Manzanillo.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Peninsular  &  Occidental  Steamship  Company,  which 
affords  the  service  between  Key  West  and  Havana,  does 
not  make  these  points  as  ports  of  call,  confining  its 
operations  to  Havana  only. 
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TABLE  26 

Class  Bates  Apfuoablb  fbok  Southern  Poets  of  Tbans- 

smPMENT  TO  Cuban  Outpobts 


)hiou  Kkt  W»t, 

rOB- 

BTOir, 
TO 

RATS8  nf 

CKinns 

FEB  100  Pounds 

ICOBIIB,  AUL,  KkI 

uukJXB,  L4.,  Galtb 
Tkx.,  (Shipsidi) 

1 

2 

3 

ClasseB^ 
4         6 

6 

R26 

R26 

Hft^'Mlft  *      ,  .    r    -    ,    ,    r         T         -    ,    , 

86* 

76 

06 

60 

40 

36 

70 

65 

Hf^vana  * 

33  • 

81 

29 

21.6 

16.6 

14.6 

30 

22.6 

CicnfiMffOft  ........  ^ . . 

92  ■ 

82 

72 

66 

46 

40 

77 

fhkntf  aflo 

62 

MatanraiF*  

90  « 

80 

70 

63 

43 

38 

76 

60 

94 « 

84 

74 

67 

47 

42 

79 

64 

Caibarien 

93" 

83 

73 

66 

46 

41 

78 

63 

Sftinia 

■""^■C*^ 

97" 

87 

77 

69 

49 

44 

82 

67 

^Oovemed  by  the  Official  Classlflcatlon. 

>  Rates  apply  from  all  points  shown  above  except  Key  West,  Fla. 

*  Rates  apply  from  Key  West,  Fla..  only. 

*  Rates  named  apply  from  dock  to  dock.    Wharfaere  handling^  or  ligrht- 
•rave  is  7H  cents  in  addition  to  rates  named. 

Taking  a  Group  1  point  of  origin,  the  rates  via  New 
Orleans  would  be  constructed  as  follows : 


Classes  1 

Rates  from  Group  1  to  Gulf.  76 
Rates  from  Gulf  to  Havana.  86 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

66 

60 

36 

30 

26 

76 

66 

60 

40 

36 

Throagh  rates  160      140      116 


86 


70 


60 


The  rates  via  Key  West  would  be  constructed  as 
follows : 


Rates  from  Group  1  to  Key 

West    127       109        86 

Rates    from    Key    West    to 

Havana    33        31        29 


63^     64^    46^ 
21%     16%     14% 


Throuj^  rates 160      140      116 


86 


70        60 
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From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  rates  from  Group  1  are 
the  same  to  Havana  whether  forwarded  via  Key  West 
or  via  other  Qnlf  ports.  This  emphasizes  the  equaliza- 
tion of  the  competition  via  the  varioas  routes,  as  it  may 
be  seen  by  further  comparison  that  the  rates  from  the 
other  groups  are  the  same  also.  This  is  brought  aboat 
by  the  fact  that  the  rates  to  Key  West  are  established 
on  a  differential  basis  over  the  rates  to  other  Gnlf  ports. 
The  following  differentials  are  added  to  the  other  Gnlf 
port  rates  to  establish  proportional  rates  to  Key  West. 


36      'JS'A    '2Ayt    aou 

6.  Commodity  Rates  from  Central  Freight  Associatiox 

Teebitoby  via  Gulf  Ports,  Inclttdimo 

Key  West,  Fla. 

In  so  far  as  Havana  is  concerned,  the  same  equalization 
of  rates  from  Central  Freight  Association  Territoiy 
through  the  various  Mexican  Gulf  ports  does  not  prevail, 
as  lower  combinations  may  be  obtained  through  Key 
West,  Fla.,  than  through  other  ports  on  some  commodi- 
ties, and  vice  versa.  A  few  of  the  rates  currently  in 
effect  on  some  commodities  ar«  shown  in  Table  27. 

As  an  exception  to  the  generally  accepted  idea  that 
commodity  rates  are  less  than  class  rates,  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  rates  between  the  Gulf  ports  and  Havana 
on  boots  and  shoes  are  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
firsl-claas  rate,  which  is  the  rating  they  are  assigned  in 
the  classification.  In  explanation  of  this,  it  may  be  said 
tha(  it  is  a  common  practice,  in  so  far  ss  xater-bome 
traffic  is  concerned,  to  assess  very  high  rates  on  undo- 
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TABLE  27 

CoMMODiTT  Rates  Cubbently  in  Effect  from  Gulf  Ports 

TO  Havana 


RaTS8   in  CEXTS  FEB  100 

Pounds  Except  as  Noted 


OoMMQDrnis 


Boots  and  shoes,  any  quantity^ 

Cement,  in  bags  or  barrels,  any  quantity*. . 

Clay,  fire  or  common,  in  barrels,  C.  h.* 

Clay,  fire  or  ocHnmon,  in  barrels,  L.  C.  L.^ . . 

Coffee,  in  bags,  C.  L.* 

Coffee,  in  bags,  L,  C.  L.» 

Glassware,  common,  C.    L.* 

Glassware,  common,  L.  C.  L.* 

Pig  lead,  C.   L.» 

Pig  lead,  L.   C.   L.» 

Packing  house  products,  C.  L.* 

Packing  house  products,  L.  C.  L.* 

Water,  mineral,  in  glass,  in  cases  or  barrels, 

C.  L.« 

Water,  mineral,  in  glass,  in  cases  or  barrels, 

L.  C.  L.« 


To  Havana 

FBOM  Gulf 

Posts 

Other 

ThanKet 

West,  Fla. 


FbomELet 
West,  Fla. 


37% 
0 

10% 
12% 
17 

17% 
20% 
22 

2»2« 

313« 
14% 
16% 

18 
19% 


^  €roverned  by  the  Offlcial  Classiflcatlon. 

*  Per  groBU  ton,  2,240  pounds. 

*Plus     2.S  cents  for  wharfagre  handling:  or  ligrhteragre. 

*Plus     7.5  cents  for  wharfagre  handlingr  or  ligrhteragre. 

'Plus  16.8  cents  for  wharfagre  handlingr  or  ligrhteragre. 


The  corresponding  rates  on  the  same  commodities  from 
Central  Freight  Association  Territory  to  both  Key  West 
and  other  Gulf  ports  are  shown  in  Tables  28  and  30. 
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TABLE  28 

CoMMoorTY  Rates  CuRRENTL.y  in  Effect  prom  Centeal  Pehoht 

Association  Territory  to  Key  West,  Fla. 

OOMMODrrrcs 

Rates  in  Cemts  per  100  Pocrdb 
EKCtPT  AS  Noted 

To  GoLT  Posts  rnott  Central  Twaattt 

Association  Tt:BsrrcaT 

Gboups' 

1          2          3         4          S           « 

Boots  flnd  atioes,  in  cases, 

etrai^d,  any  qnanOty 

Ceraeot,  in  bags  or  barrels,  C.  L.. 

Clay,  Are  or  oommon,  C.  L 

Clay,  Are  or  common,  L.  0.  L.. 
Coffee,  In  bags,  C.  L 

147%  147%  142      144%  142       137% 
21        21        18        19%     1S%      le 
33        33        30%    32%    30%     2S% 
47%    47%    45        46%     4«         43% 
43        43       41        42       41         88 
62%    62%    50       S2        SO         47 
74%     74%    72        78%     72         72 
93        93        89%    91%    89%     8S 

768"    768      722      756      722       a8» 
071"    971      915      948      915       870 
..        85        37 

Glassware,  common,  C.  L 

Glasaware.  comniou.  L.  C.  L 

Hay   

Lead,  pig,  C.  L 

Lead,  pig,  L.  C.  L 

Packing  house  products,  0.  L 

»  Bee  Table  23. 

■Per  gTMH  ton,  2,240  poundB. 

TABLE  29 

Commodity  Rates  prom  Central  Freight  Assocution 

Territory  to  Gulp  Ports  Other  Than 

Key  West,  Fla. 

COUMODITIEB 

Rates  in  Cfcwra  peb  100  Pout^m                | 

To  Gulf  Posts  raoK  Cbntbai,  FSKraoi            " 
AasociATioM  TKaaiKMY 
OaoDPS* 
1          2          3         4         B          6 

Boots  and  aboes,  any  quantity. . , 

Cement,  C.  L 

Coffee,  C.  L 

Coffee,  L.  C.  L 

Glassware 

Packing  house  produetx.  C.  L... 
Hay  

17%    20%     14%     16        16        12% 
..         22         24         ..          .. 

[                       >  iiojtmti  bT  the  OActal  aanUcatlcui.                                                                               J 
^^^k         ■  Be*  Tabit                                                                                                                               ■ 
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sirable  freight  Boots  and  shoes  may  be  said  to  be 
undesirable  freight  for  the  reason  that  the  carriers 
experience  no  little  trouble  on  account  of  claims  being 
filed  for  shortages  in  shipments  of  this  kind,  due  to  the 
pilfering  of  the  cases  after  they  have  left  the  shipper's 
possession.  Many  water  lines  refuse  to  accept  them  un- 
less they  are  strapped,  corded,  and  sealed.  This  precau- 
tion is  taken  to  safeguard  themselves,  as  a  case  cannot  be 
opened  by  anyone  without  the  seal  being  destroyed,  and 
the  responsibility  may  readily  be  placed  by  determining 
in  whose  possession  the  case  might  have  been  when  the 
seal  was  broken.  Other  objectionable  commodities  are 
treated  in  the  same  manner. 

7.  Class  Bates  to  Cuban  Otttpobts 

The  class  rates  to  Cuban  outports,  such  as  Cienfuegos, 
Santiago,  Caibarien,  Guantanamo,  and  others,  are  shown 
in  Table  26,  these  rates  being  constructed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  certain  arbitraries  to  the  rates  currently  in  effect 
to  Havana,  Cuba. 

8.  Commodity  Bates  to  Cuban  Outpobts 

The  rates  on  commodities  to  the  Cuban  outports  are 
also  constructed  by  the  addition  of  arbitraries  to  the 
rates  currently  in  effect  to  Havana.  These  arbitraries 
are  she  '^m  in  Table  30. 

The  rates  constructed  on  this  arbitrary  basis  are  appli- 
cable in  connection  with  the  Munson  Steamship  Company 
and  the  United  Steamship  Company,  the  rates  via  the 
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Southern  Pacific  Company  being  specifically  published, 
as  is  indicated  in  Tables  31  and  32,  which  show  some  of 
the  commodity  rates  currently  in  effect  via  tbe  Southern 
Pacific  Company  and  Atlantic  Steamship  Lines  to  the 
aforesaid  Cuban  outports.  A  comparison  of  these  rates 
with  the  rates  to  Havana  plna  the  arbitraries  shown  in 
Table  30  will  indicate  that  they  are  on  the  same  basis. 
For  example,  the  rate  on  boots  and  shoes  from  Mobile 
or  New  Orleans  to  Havana  is  $1.10.  The  arbitrary  shown 
in  Table  30  applicable  on  boots  and  shoes  destined  to 
Guantanamo  is  12  cents,  mating  a  through  rate  in  con- 
nection with  the  Munson  Steamship  Company  or  the 
United  Steamship  Company  of  $1.22  from  New  Orleans 
to  Guantanamo.  This  is  the  same  rate  as  that  published 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company-Atlantic  Steamship 
Lines  as  a  through  rate. 

Through  rates  from  interior  points  in  the  United  States 
are  constructed  in  much  the  same  manner  as  are  the  rates 
to  Havana,  Cuba,  that  is,  by  a  combination  of  the  rates 
to  the  ports  with  the  rates  from  the  ports  plus  the  arbi- 
traries, if  via  the  Munson  Steamship  Company  or  the 
United  Steamship  Company,  or  plus  the  through  ocean 
rates,  if  via  the  Southern  Pacific  Company-Atlantic 
Steamship  Lines.  The  following  is  an  illustration, 
assuming  the  movement  to  be  cement  in  carload  quan- 
tities from  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  Guantanamo,  Cuba. 
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Tu  MuNSON  Steamship  Company  or  United  Steamship 

Company 

Rate  from  Toledo  (Group  2)  to  New  Orleans 

or  Mobile  20%  cents  per  cwt. 

Bate  from  New  Orleans  or  Mobile  to  Havanna  12%  cents  per  cwt. 
Arbitrary,  Quantanamo  over  Havana 7     cents  per  cwt. 

Through   rate 40     cents  per  cwt. 


Via  Southern  Pacific  Company — ^Atlantic  Steamship  Lines 

Rate  from  Toledo  (Group  2)  to  New  Orleans 

or  Mobile  20%  cents  per  cwt. 

Ocean  rate.  New  Orleans  to  Guantanamo 23%  cents  per  cwt. 

Thnmgh  rate 44     cents  per  cwt. 


9.  Minimum  Charge 

On  small  shipments,  the  miniTmiTn  charge  applicable 
via  the  various  routes,  that  is,  via  Key  West  or  other 
Oulf  ports,  has  some  bearing  on  the  lowest  charges 
obtainable.  In  so  far  as  applied  to  the  inland  propor- 
tional rates  applicable  to  Key  West  or  other  Gulf  ports, 
the  minimum  charge  is  that  for  the  actual  weight  at 
tariff  rate  applicable  to  Mobile  or  New  Orleans,  but  in 
no  case  less  than  $1.     The  minimum  charge  from  the 

Gulf  ports,  except  Key  West,  to  Havana  or  to  the  out- 
ports,  when  forwarded  via  direct  steamers,  is  $3.25;  from 
Key  West  the  minimum  charge  is  $2.75 ;  when  forwarded 
to  the  outports  via  Havana,  this  is,  transshipped  at  that 
point  via  the  route  shown  in  the  table,  the  minimum 
charge  is  $5.25;  and  when  forwarded  from  Havana  in 
connection  with  the  Cuban  Bailways,  the  minimum  charge 
to  Cardenas  and  Matanzas  is  $5  and  to  Caibarien  and 
,Sagua  $6. 
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The  mifiimnin  diarge,  in  so  £ar  as  fiie  rates  to  H^ 
ports  are  ooneemed,  elinnnateB  tiM^  applifatSwi  of  the 
Qflkial  CSassifieatim  rule,  vhidi  iHtnides  that  the  mim- 
mum  diarge  is  for  100  pounds  at  the  first-dass  rate  aDd 
permits  of  the  ai^lieation  of  a  lower  basis  for  ehargi»u 
Aiwnming  the  moTement  to  he  a  shipment  of  90  poimds 
«f  first^dass  mercfaaiidise  moriiig  from  Bnfialo,  X.  Y^ 
file  ndnimmii  diarge  Tia  the  several  roates  vonld  be  as 
follows : 


Yui  Xew  OnsASES,  La. 


Um.  St  7gr^69r,  vUdi  3m  Im  tbui  it^alitid  ■jiLWiwui  of  fL 

iBtimmi  nte  tnm  Boblo  to  Xtw  Oz^eazift. fUTO 

ftan  Kev  Orieuv  t»  Hai 


to  Haimn $iJS 


Via  Ket  Vebt,  Pla. 

90  Ibi^  St  fL27=3tU4w  wUch  ii  mbore  tbe  r»4ulitd.  mhitaiTiin  Asd  U 
tlieictae  Applied  as  the  dttnr  to  Key  WesL 

Hmte  tram  Bollklo  to  Key  WceU flJ4 

Bate  ftom  Kejr  Weit  to  HaTuie 2L75 

nmosii  mtnlmmn  Smrgt  to  Hanma $3JS9 


The  minimmn  diarge  from  Xew  Orleans  wonld  also 
apply  to  Ca!>an  on^rts  provided  the  shipment  was  for- 
warded via  direct  steamer.  If,  however,  the  shipment 
was  forwarded  via  the  water  ronte  to  Santiago  de  Cuba 
and  transshipped  at  Havana,  the  minimmn  diarge  via 
New  Orleans  wonld  be  $6.25.  If  forwarded  via  the  rail- 
ooean-and-rail  fines,  nsing  the  ocean  line  to  Havana  in 
connection  with  the  Cuban  Railway,  the  minimnm  charge 
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to  Cardenas  and  Matanzas  would  be  $6,  while  to  Caiba- 
rien  and  Sagaa  the  TniniTnnTn  charge  would  be  $?• 

10.  Mabikb  Iksubakcb 

The  rates  to  Cuban  ports  do  not  include  marine  insur- 
ance and  shippers  must  arrange  with  the  steamship 
company  for  this  feature  if  they  so  desire.  The  current 
rate  of  insurance  from  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  to 
Havana  is  20  cents  per  $100  when  insured  under  the  open 
policy  of  these  lines,  and  when  shipments  are  trans- 
shipped at  Havana  to  other  Cuban  outports,  shippers 
must  arrange  for  the  insurance  covering  that  portion 
of  the  voyage. 

11.  Bates  from  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Biveb  Poiktb  axd 
Related  Points  Published  by  thb  Wbstebn 

Tbunk  Line  Roads 

The  inland  proportional  rates  applicable  on  Cuban 
traffic  from  the  points  previously  set  forth  are  those 
published    by   the    Central   Freight   Association  lines 
through  their  agent,  Mr.  Eugene  Morris.    The  rates  set 
forth  in  Table  33  are  those  published  by  the  Western 
Trunk  Line  Association  and  in   some  instances  they 
apply  from  the  same  points  as  the  Central  Freight  Asso- 
ciation issue.    Thus,  for  example,  we  find  rates  published 
from  Indianapolis,  Ind.    This  is  brought  about  by  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  lines  serving  Indianapolis  are 
members  of  the  Central  Freight  Association,  such  as  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railway,  the  Clevelauu, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway,  the  Lake  Erie 
&  Western  Railroad,  and  the  Vandalia  Railroad,  whik 
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others  are  members  of  the  Western  Trunk  Line  Com- 
mittee. The  policy  of  the  carriers  is  to  confine  the 
publication  of  rates  to  as  few  bureaus  as  possible. 

12.  Gbouping  op  Terbitoby 

The  territory  from  which  the  proportional  rates  are 
established  is  assigned  to  various  groups,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  construction  of  rates  to  Western  Trunk  Line  and 
Southwestern  Committee  territories.  The  borders  vary 
somewhat  from  the  ones  used  in  those  adjustmentSy 
however.  The  groups  are  designated  as  the  Chicago, 
Peoria,  St.  Louis,  Evansville,  La  Crosse,  Milwaukee, 
Springfield,  Cincinnati,  Cairo,  Dubuque,  Indianapolis, 
Louisville,  and  Detroit  groups. 

13.  Pbopobtional  Class  Rates  to  KIey  West,  Fla. 

The  rates  currently  in  effect  from  these  groups  to  Key 
West,  Fla.,  are  indicated  in  Table  33. 

These  class  rates  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
class  rates  of  the  ocean  carriers  operating  from  Key 
West  to  Havana  as  shown  in  Table  26,  through  rates 
being  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  was  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  the  Central  Freight  Association  points. 

In  Table  34  is  given  rates  on  selected  commodities  from 
the  same  originating  groups  shown  in  Table  33  to  Key 
West,  Fla.,  on  traffic  destined  to  Cuban  points. 
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TABLE  33 

Pbopobtional  Class  Rates  from  Vabious  Wbstbbn  Tbunk  Linb 
Qboups  to  Key  Wbst,  Fla.,  on  Tbaffic  Debtinipd 

TO  Havana,  Cuba 


To  Ket  West,  Fla., 
From 

Chicago  (Group  1 ) 

Milwaukee  (Group  2) . . 

Dubuque  (Group  3) 

Peoria  (Group 4) 

Springfield  (Group  6) . . 
Indianapolis  ( Group  6 ) 
St.  Louis  ( Group  7 ) . . . 
Cincinnati  (Group  8) . . 
Louisville  ( Group  9 ) . . . 
Evansville  (Group  10) . 

Cairo  (Group  11) 

Detroit  (Group  12) 

La  Crosse  (Group  13) . . 


Rates  in  Ceitts  pee  100  Pouifoo 


aasses^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

K25 

m 

130.8 

112.3 

88.5 

65.3 

56 

46^ 

98.1 

74J 

130.8 

112.3 

88.5 

65.3 

56 

46A 

98.1 

74J 

136.8 

117.3 

02.5 

68.3 

58 

48.8 

102J 

77.7 

127.8 

110.3 

88 

64.3 

55 

46.3 

96.4 

74.1 

125.3 

107.6 

84.8 

62.7 

53^ 

45 

94 

71J 

125.3 

107.5 

84.8 

62.7 

53.8 

45 

94 

71i 

120.6 

103.4 

81.7 

60.5 

51.9 

43.4 

903 

61.1 

120.6 

103.4 

81.7 

60.5 

51.9 

43.4 

904 

61.1 

120.6 

103.4 

81.7 

60.5 

51.9 

43.4 

904 

61.1 

120.6 

103.4 

81.7 

60.5 

51.9 

43.4 

903 

61.1 

120.6 

103.4 

81.7 

60.5 

51.9 

43.4 

90J 

«.] 

130.8 

112.3 

88.5 

65.3 

56 

46.8 

98.1 

74i 

167.6 

130.4 

103.7 

80.5 

65.9 

57.4 

12U 

817 

*  Governed  by  the  Offlcial  Claasiflcation  and  exceptions  thereto,  Ututd 
by  Buffene  Morris  and  W.  H.  Hosmer,  Airents. 


It  might  be  well  in  passing  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  through  rail  connection  from  interior  points  in  tbe 
United  States  to  Key  West,  Fla.,  has  been  established* 
the  East  Coast  route  having  constructed  a  roadbed  on  a 
causeway  connecting  various  of  the  Florida  Keys. 
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CHAPTER  Vn 

BEOUIJiTION 

1.  JUBISDIGTION  OF  FEDERAL  Gk)yEBNlffENT 

ovEB  Waxes  Cabbiebs 

The  question  of  federal  control  over  foreign  oommerce 
has  been  raised  from  time  to  time  in  the  past,  and  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  Congress  assumed  control  over 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries under  the  Commerce  Clause  in  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, which  provides  *  *  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations/'  This  view 
was  sustained  as  early  as  February  18,  1793,  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

At  tlie  time,  however,  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  drafted,  the  conditions  applying  to 
the  transportation  of  property  were  greatly  dissimilar 
from  those  of  later  years.  The  majority  of  our  com- 
merce, both  foreign  and  internal,  was  transported  by 
vessels  upon  the  high  seas  and  by  barges  and  tow-boats 
on  the  inland  waterways.  Very  few  stage  or  wagon 
roads  of  any  importance  or  length  existed  and  those  that 
were  constructed  led  from  the  towns  and  settlements 
located  on  the  na^^gable  waters  to  the  woods  and  develop- 
ing interior  settlements. 

The  stage  routes  of  those  days  did  not  engage  in  the 
transfer  of  property  to  any  great  extent  inasmuch  as 
their  capacity  was  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  the  conveyance 

90 
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of  passengers  between  the  various  points  that  they 
reached. 

When  the  tra£Bc  was  handled  by  land,  however,  the 
service  was  performed  entirely  on  common  roads  and  in 
vehicles  drawn  by  animal  power.  No  one  at  that  time 
imagined  that  the  roads  and  bridges  of  the  country 
(except  when  the  latter  crossed  navigable  streams)  were 
not  entirely  subject  as  to  their  construction,  repair,  and 
management  to  state  regulations  and  control.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  not  supposed  that  the  wagons  of  the 
country,  which  were  the  vehicles  of  this  commerce,  or  the 
horses  by  which  they  were  drawn  were  subject  to  national 
regulation. 

Some  of  the  early  statesmen  held  this  same  view  with 
respect  to  the  construction  of  our  first  railroad,  viz., 
that  while  the  right  of  way  was  subject  to  state  and 
federal  legislation,  the  vehicles  themselves  were  exempt 
from  any  regulations.  This  view  did  not  obtain  for  any 
great  length  of  time  and  the  federal  right  of  control 
was  conceded  at  an  early  date. 

2.  The  Act  to  Begulate  Commebce  as  Applied 

TO  Foreign  Commebce 

In  opening  the  debate  on  April  14, 1886,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee,  explaining  the  bill  for 
the  regulation  of  commerce,  for  the  information  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  said: 

While  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  made  to  apply  mainly  to 
the  regulation  of  the  interstate  commerce,  in  order  to  regulate 
tfuch  commerce  fairly  and  effectively  it  has  been  deemed  neces- 
to  extend  its  application  also  to  certain  classes  of  foreign 
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commeroe  which  are  intimately  intermingled  with  interstate  eom- 
merce,  such  as  shipments  between  the  United  States  and  adjacent 
countries  by  railroad,  and  the  transportation  by  railroad  of  ship- 
ments between  points  in  the  United  States  and  ports  of  transship- 
ment or  of  entry,  when  such  shipments  are  destined  to  or  received 
from  a  foreign  country  on  through  bills  of  lading.  To  avoid  any 
uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  provisions  in  regard  to 
what  may  be  at  the  same  time  in  some  instances  State  and  foreign 
commerce,  it  is  expressly  provided  that  the  bill  shall  not  apply  to 
the  transportation  of  properties  wholly  within  one  State  and  not 
destined  to  or  received  from  a  foreign  country. 

This  section  of  the  Act  was  enacted  by  both  honses  of 
Congress  substantially  as  reported  by  the  Committee, 
and  while  the  scope  of  some  of  its  provisions  has  been 
enlarged  by  subsequent  amendments,  its  effect  in  so  far 
as  this  particular  traffic  is  concerned  remains  unchanged. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Coumiission 's  remarks 
in  connection  with  several  cases  involving  its  jurisdiction 
over  foreign  commerce,  conferred  by  Section  1  of  the  Act, 
this  section  is  reproduced  as  follows : 

The  provisions  of  the  act  shall  apply  to  any  corporation  or  any 
person  or  persons  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  oil  or  other 
commodity,  except  water  and  except  natural  or  artificial  gas,  by 
means  of  pipe  lines,  or  partly  by  pipe  lines  and  partly  by  railroad, 
or  partly  by  pipe  lines  and  partly  by  water,  who  shall  be  con- 
sidered and  held  to  be  common  carriers  within  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  this  act,  and  to  any  common  carrier  or  carrien 
engaged  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  property  wholly 
by  railroad  (or  partly  by  railroad  and  partly  by  water  when  both 
are  used  under  a  common  control,  management,  or  arrangement 
for  a  continuous  carriage  or  shipment),  from  one  state  or  terri- 
tory  of  the  United  States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  any 
other  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States,  or  the  District  c^ 
Columbia,  or  from  one  place  in  a  territory  to  another  place  in  the 
^me  territory,  or  from  any  place  in  the  United  States  to  aa 
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adjacent  foreign  country,  or  from  any  place  in  the  United  States 
through  a  foreign  country  to  any  other  place  in  the  United  States, 
and  also  to  the  transportation  in  like  manner  of  property  shipped 
from  any  place  in  the  United  States  to  a  foreign  country  and 
carried  from  such  place  to  a  port  of  transshipment,  or  shipped 
from  a  foreign  country  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  and 
carried  to  such  place  from  a  port  of  entry  either  in  the  United 
States  or  an  adjacent  foreign  country :  Provided,  however,  that 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  transportation 
of  passengers  or  property,  or  to  the  receiving,  delivering,  storage, 
or  handling  of  property,  wholly  within  one  state  and  not  shipped 
to  or  from  a  foreign  country  from  or  to  any  state  or  territory 
as  aforesaid. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  cases  of  recent  years  was 
the  so-called  ** Baltic  Pool,"  which  was  comprised  of 
several  of  the  larger  trans-Atlantic  lines,  namely,  the 
Hamburg-American  Company,  North  German-Lloyd 
Company,  the  Wilson  (Hull  Line),  and  the  Scandana- 
vian-American,  all  serving  ports  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  It 
was  alleged  by  a  competing  line  (the  Cosmopolitan 
Shipping  Company)  that  the  Baltic  lines,  by  means  of 
a  preferential  agreement  with  the  carriers,  secured  the 
bulk  of  the  traffic  to,  from,  and  via  ports  on  the  Baltic 
Sea.  It  was  contended  that  this  was  an  illegal  pooling 
of  freights  under  the  Act  to  Regulate  Conmaerce,  that 
the  monopoly  of  the  Hamburg-American  Packet  Com- 
pany and  others  was  unlawful,  and  that  it  tended  to 
decrease  competition  and  to  advance  illegally  transporta- 
tion charges.  The  Conunission  was  requested  to  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  in  lieu  of  those  existing  at 
that  time  over  the  defendants*  lines  as  would  in  the 
future  operate  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  exac- 
tions, imjust  discriminations^,  undue  and  unreasonable 
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prejudice  and  disadvantage  to  which  the  complainant 
was  at  that  time  subjected. 

The  point  raised  in  this  allegation,  as  may  be  seen, 
was  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission over  ocean  carriers  engaged  in  the  transportation 
of  shipments  moving  to  or  from  points  in  the  Dnited 
States  and  destined  to  or  originating  at  foreign  conntries 
not  adjacent  to  the  United  States. 

Prom  a  perusal  of  this  section  of  the  Act  to  Begnlate 
Commerce,  it  may  be  observed  that  traffic  from  ports  of 
export  to  foreign  ports  and  from  foreign  ports  to  Ameri- 
can porta  of  entry  is  exempted,  and  that  it  natarally 
follows  that  over  such  traffic  the  Interstate  CommercB 
Commission  should  have  no  jurisdiction.  Further  tluB 
this,  the  uniform  interpretation  of  the  law  is  that  an 
I  all-water  carrier  engaged  in  transporting  freight  origi- 
nating at  New  York  or  at  New  Orleans  may  engage  in 
Buch  traffic  between  such  ports  without  filing  its  rate 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Likewise,  steamship  lines  plying  between  Pacific  coast 
ports  or  carriers  transporting  freight  between  ports  on 
the  Great  Lakes  or  river  carriers  operating  on  the  inland 
waterways,  as  long  as  they  are  independent  and  are  not 
controlled  or  managed  by  the  same  interest  controlling 
a  rail  line  and  in  the  absence  of  an  arrangement  for 
continuous  carriage  under  joint  rates,  are  exempted  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Wlien,  however,  snch  lines 
enter  into  an  agreement  and  establish  joint  rates  for  tfae 
continuous  movement  of  freight  from  port  to  port  in 
connection  with  certain  rail  hues,  to  or  from  the  respec- 
tive ports,  then  the  water  lines  become  subject  to  all  of 
the  pro\'isions  mandatory  and  prohibitory  of  the  Aot 
to  Regulate  Commerce. 
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This  being  the  case  in  so  far  as  our  domestic  commerce 
was  concerned,  the  complainant  asked  that  onr  foreign 
commerce  be  measured  by  the  same  rule,  and  that  on 
shipments  transported  under  a  common  arrangement 
with  rail  carriers  that  the  ocean  carriers  be  made  subject 
to  the  Act  In  disposing  of  this  point,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  said,  in  part : 

It  would  be  a  far  cry,  indeed,  to  say  that  a  railroad  in  France 
which  makes  itself  part  of  a  through  route  from  Chicago  to 
Paris  becomes  subject  to  the  interstate  commerce  act  because 
a  railroad  in  Gkorgia,  by  accepting  through  billing  of  interstate 
ecmmierce,  has  been  held  to  be  a  carrier  described  in  section  1 
of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce.  Yet  such  would  be  the  logical 
eondusion  of  comi^ainant's  contention  were  all  export  and 
import  commerce  moving  by  rail  and  water  governed  by  the 
same  rule  as  applies  to  interstate  traffic ;  for  if  through  billing 
determines  jurisdiction,  then  all  carriers  participating  therein 
become  subject  to  regulation  by  Congress. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  Commission  is  not  to  be  determined 
by  anything  other  than  the  language  of  section  1  of  the  act,  and 
in  this  section  we  find  a  clear  distinction  drawn  as  between 
interstate  commerce  and  foreign  commerce  to  a  country  not 
adjacent  to  the  United  States;  and  this  distinction,  in  our 
opinion,  saves  such  foreign  commerce  from  the  effect  of  that 
provision  of  the  section  as  to  continuous  carriage  beyond  the 
American  seaboard.  The  Commission  may  regulate  interstate 
traffic,  whether  by  rail  or  by  a  combined  rail-and-water  route, 
from  point  of  receipt  to  point  of  delivery ;  but  the  Commission 
in  its  control  over  foreign  commerce  is  limited  to  the  regulation 
of  such  traffic,  whether  by  railroad  or  by  a  combination  of  rail 
and  water  carriers,  from  and  to  the  point  of  transshipment.^ 

The  proper  construction  placed  upon  Section  1  of  the 
Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  gives  the  Interstate  Commerce 

1 13  L  C.  C.  Rep.,  271. 
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Commission  jurisdiction  only  over  the  inland  portions 
of  tiie  haul  on  such  shipments  as  are  destined  to  foreign 
countries.  Indeed,  as  the  law  is  read,  that  is,  the  entire 
Act  to  Begulate  CommercOi  every  provision  by  which 
discrimination  may  be  punished  or  rebating  or  any  other 
evil  at  whidi  the  law  is  aimed,  assumes  that  the  Aet 
condemned  shall  have  been  committed  within  the  United 
States  and  the  law  takes  no  cognizance  whatever  of  the 
possibility  of  applying  it  to  common  carriers  or  indi- 
viduals who  are  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  our  courts. 

Generally  speaking,  the  affairs  of  carriers  operating 
upon  the  high  seas  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Admiralty  Courts,  the  scope  of  whose  jurisdiction  in 
the  United  States  only  includes  maritime  causes  or  siidi 
as  arise  out  of  commerce  and  navigation  upon  the  high 
seas  or  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States.  This 
jurisdiction  rests  solely  upon  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  is  not  dependant  upon  and  cannot  be 
enlarged  or  abridged  by  Congress  under  its  power  to 
regulate  commerce  between  the  states  and  foreign 
nations.^ 

The  Commission,  not  having  been  given  control  over 
the  ocean  carriers,  cannot  compel  observance  of  the 
law  by  such  carriers  and,  if  they  so  choose,  they  may 
alter  their  rates  at  such  times  or  for  such  patrons  as 
they  please.  Therefore,  the  line  must  be  drawn  deci- 
sively between  those  carriers  whose  rates  and  practices 
this  Commission  can  control  and  those  which  it  cannot 
control  Upon  this  line  of  reasoning  it  has  been  the 
consistent  ruling  of  the  Commission  that  joint  rates  can- 

>  The  Bel&st,  7  Wall  (U.  S.  G24,  19  L.  Bd^  206). 
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not  be  made  over  carriers  subject  to  the  Act  and  those  not 
subject  to  the  Act 

The  Federal  Qovemment  has  said  that  this  Commission  shall 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  inland  portion  of  the  haul,  eithei 
to  or  from  the  foreign  country ;  and  it  must  logically  and  neces- 
sarily follow  that  the  rate  which  must  be  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  6  of  the  act  is  the  rate  governing  such 
movements.  On  foreign  commerce  the  rate  to  be  published 
with  this  Commission  should  be  the  rate  to  the  port  and  from 
the  port — an  open  rate,  which  any  who  desire  to  do  so  may  use 
with  equal  advantage.  The  publication  of  such  rate  does  not 
in  any  manner  limit  the  very  valuable  privilege  of  through 
billing.  Such  through  billing  should  clearly  separate  the  liability 
of  the  rail  and  the  ocean  carrier  and  show  the  published  rate 
of  the  inland  carrier.  The  routing  of  the  freight,  however, 
should  remain  with  the  shipper,  and  upon  him  may  be  imposed 
no  greater  charge  to  the  port  when  his  freight  goes  by  one 
ocean  line  than  by  another,  and  this  rate  to  the  port  the  tariffii 
must  disclose.' 


fOS  I.  a  0.  Rep.,  281. 


CHAPTEK  Vni 

EXPORT  AND  lUPORT  KATES  VS.  DOMESTIC  &ATES 


The  question  of  the  propriety  of  a  lower  rate  on  export 
or  import  traffic  than  is  concurrently  in  effect  on  domestic 
.  traffic  of  the  same  character  and  kind  has  frequently  bees 
f  ^estioned.  While  the  qoeBtion  has  not  been  definitely 
settled  for  all  time,  it  is  interesting  to  review  the  remarks 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  respect  to 
this  phase  of  the  traffic,  as  it  had  held  previously  that  BO 
cireumstaiiees  and  conditions  which  existed  beyond  flw 
seaboard  in  the  United  States  could  be  regarded  leglti* 
mately  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  a  differenoe 
in  rates  between  those  applicable  on  import  traffic  and 
those  applicable  on  domestic  traffic. 

On  the  other  band,  the  carriers  called  attention  to  the 
numerous  routes  that  were  available  for  the  forwarding 
of  the  world's  commerce  via  the  various  American  ports 
of  entry  and  export,  as  well  as  between  the  port  cities 
themselves.  There  were  facts,  although  admitted  by  the 
Conmiission  to  be  true,  that  it  was  unable  to  recognize  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  shut  up  by  the  terms  of  the  Act  to  Regu- 
late Commerce  to  consider  only  such  circumstances  and 
conditions  as  pertained  to  the  articles  of  traffic  after  they 
had  reached  and  been  delivered  to  a  port  of  the  United 
States  or  Canada. 


The  act  to  regulate  c 


e  will  be  examined  io  vain  to  find 
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any  intimation  that  there  shall  be  any  difference  made  in  the 
tolls,  rates,  or  charges  for,  or  any  difference  in  the  treatment 
of  home  and  foreign  merchandise  in  respect  to  the  same  or  similai* 
service  rendered  in  the  transportation  when  this  transportation 
is  done  under  the  operation  of  this  statute.  Certcdnly  it  would 
require  a  proviso  or  exception  plainly  engrafted  upon  the  face 
of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  before  any  tribunal  charged 
with  its  administration  would  be  authorized  to  decide  or  hold 
that  foreign  merchandise  was  entitled  to  any  preference  in  tolls, 
rates,  or  charges  made  for,  or  any  difference  in  its  treatment 
for,  the  same  or  similar  service  as  against  home  merchandise. 
Foreign  and  home  merchandise,  therefore,  under  the  operation 
of  this  statute,  when  handled  and  transported  by  interstate 
carriers,  engaged  in  carriage  in  the  United  States,  stand  exactly 
upon  the  same  basis  of  equality  as  to  tolls,  rates,  charges,  and 
treatment  for  similar  services  rendered.  The  business  com- 
plained of  in  this  proceeding  is  done  in  the  shipment  of  foreign 
merchandise  from  foreign  ports  to  ports  of  entry  of  the  United 
States,  or  through  i)orts  of  entry  in  a  foreign  country  adjacent 
to  the  United  States,  to  points  of  destination  in  the  United 
States,  upon  through  bills  of  lading.^ 

This  was  the  original  stand  taken  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  formulating  its  order  of 
January  29, 1891,  which  it  was  subsequently  called  upon 
to  review.  As  an  illustration  of  the  evolution  of  import 
rates,  the  following  extract  from  the  Commission's 
report  is  pertinent. 

The  defendant  company  admitted  that,  as  a  scheme  or  mode 
of  obtaining  foreign  traffic,  it  had  agencies  by  which,  and  by  the 
use  of  through  bills  of  lading,  it  secured  shipments  of  merchan- 
dise from  Liverpool  and  London  and  other  European  ports  to 
San  Francisco  and  to  other  inland  ports  named.  It  alleged 
that,  in  order  to  get  this  traffic,  it  was  necessary  to  give  through 
rates  from  the  places  of  shipment  to  the  places  of  final  destina- 

i  4  I.  C.  O.  Rep.,  512,  516.     3  I.  C.  C.  Rep.,  443.  444. 
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tioD,  and  that,  in  fixing  said  rates,  it  was  eontroDed  by  an  ocean 
competition  in  sailing  and  steam  vesaela  by  way  of  the  Isthmus 
and  around  the  Horn,  and  also,  to  some  extent,  by  competition 
through  the  Canada  route  to  the  Pacific  coast.  These  rates, 
so  fixed  and  controlled,  left  to  the  defendant  company  and  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  as  their  share  of  the  charges  made 
and  collected,  less  than  the  local  charges  of  said  companies  in 
transporting  similar  merchandise  from  New  Orleans  to  San 
Francisco,  and  so,  too,  as  to  foreign  merchandise  carried  to  other 
inland  points.  The  defendant  further  alleged  that  unless  it 
used  said  raeana  to  get  such  traffic  merchandise  to  the  Pacific 
coast  would  none  of  it  reach  New  Orleans,  but  would  go  by  the 
other  means  of  transportation;  that  neither  the  community  of 
New  Orleans  nor  any  merchant  or  shipper  thereof  was  injured 
or  made  complaint;  that  the  traffic  thus  secured  was  remunera- 
tive to  the  railway  company  and  was  obviously  beneficial  to  the 
consumers  at  the  places  of  destination,  who  were  thus  enabled 
to  get  their  goods  at  lower  rates  than  would  prevail  if  this 
custom  of  through  rates  was  destroyed.  •  •  •  The  Commis- 
sion justified  its  action  wholly  upon  the  construction  put  I^  it 
on  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  as  forbidding  the  C<»nniiB8)(Hi 
to  consider  the  "circumstances  and  conditions"  attendant  xspaa 
foreign  traflic  as  such  "circumstances  and  conditions"  as  they 
are  directed  in  the  act  to  consider.  The  Commission  thought  it 
was  constrained  by  the  act  to  regard  foreign  and  domestic  traffic 
as  like  kinds  of  traffic  under  substantially  similar  circumstances 
and  conditions,  and  that  the  action  of  the  defendant  company 
in  procuring  through  traffic  that  would,  except  for  the  through 
rates,  not  reach  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  in  taking  its  pro 
rata  share  of  such  rates,  was  an  act  of  "unjust  discrimination," 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act,     •     •     • 

In  so  construing  the  act  we  think  the  Commission  erred. 

As  we  have  already  said,  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  Con- 
gress, in  regulating  commerce,  would  intend  to  forbid  or  destroy 
an  existing  branch  of  commerce,  of  value  to  the  common  carriers 
and  to  the  consumers  within  the  United  States.  Clearly,  express 
language  must  be  used  in  the  act  to  justify  such  a  supposition. 

So  far  from  finding  such  language,  we  read  the  act  in  qui 
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to  direct  the  Commissioiiy  when  asked  to  find  a  common  carrier 
guilty  of  a  disregard  of  the  act,  to  take  into  consideration  all 
the  facts  of  a  given  case — among  which  are  to  be  considered  the 
welfare  and  advantage  of  the  common  carrier,  and  of  the  great 
body  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  constitute  the  con- 
sumers and  recipients  of  the  merchandise  carried ;  and  that  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  advantage 
of  shippers  and  merchants  who  deal  at  or  near  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  in  articles  of  domestic  production.  Undoubtedly 
the  latter  are  likewise  entitle^  to  be  considered ;  but  we  cannot 
concede  that  the  Commission  is  shut  up  by  the  terms  of  this  act 
to  solely  regard  the  complaints  of  one  class  of  the  community. 
We  think  that  Congress  has  here  pointed  out  that,  in  considering 
questions  of  this  sort,  the  Commission  is  not  only  to  consider 
the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  shippers  and  merchants  of  large 
cities,  but  to  consider  also  the  desire  and  advantage  of  the  car- 
riers in  securing  special  forms  of  trafSc,  and  the  interests  of 
the  public  that  the  carriers  should  secure  that  trafSc,  rather 
than  abandon  it,  or  not  attempt  to  secure  it.  It  is  self-evident 
that  many  cases  may  and  do  arise  where,  although  the  object  of 
the  carriers  is  to  secure  the  trafSc  for  their  own  purposes  and 
upon  their  own  lines,  yet  nevertheless,  the  very  fact  that  they 
seek,  by  the  charges  they  make,  to  secure  it,  operates  in  the 
interests  of  the  public.    •    •    • 

The  conclusions  that  we  draw  from  the  history  and  language 
of  the  act,  and  from  the  decisions  of  our  own  and  the  English 
courts,  are  mainly  these :  That  the  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  promote 
and  facilitate  commerce  by  the  adoption  of  regulations  to  make 
charges  for  transportation  just  and  reasonable,  and  to  forbid 
undue  and  unreasonable  preferences  or  discriminations.  That, 
in  passing  upon  questions  arising  under  the  act,  the  tribunal 
appointed  to  enforce  its  provisions,  whether  the  Commission  or 
the  courts  is  empowered  to  fully  consider  all  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  that  reasonably  apply  to  Xhe  situation,  and  that, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction,  the  tribunal  may  and  should 
consider  the  legitimate  interests  as  well  of  the  carrying  companies 
as  of  the  traders  and  shippers,  and  in  considering  whether  any 
particular  locality  is  subjected  to  an  undue  preference  or  dis- 
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advantage  the  welfare  of  the  ccxiiniiinitieB  oeenpying  the  loealip 
ties  where  the  goods  are  delivered  is  to  be  considered  as  wdl 
as  that  of  the  communities  which  are  in  the  locality  of  the  plaet 
of  shipment.  That  among  the  circumstances  and  conditioDS  to 
be  consideredi  as  well  in  the  case  of  traffic  <»rigiDating  in  foreign 
ports  as  in  the  case  of  trafSc  originating  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  competition  that  affects  rates  should  be  eon- 
sideredy  and  in  deciding  whether  rates  and  charges  made  at  a 
low  rate  to  secure  foreign  freights  which  would  otherwise  go 
by  other  competitive  routes  are  or  are  not  undue  and  unjusti 
the  fair  interests  of  the  carrier  companies  and  the  welfare  of 
the  community  which  is  to  receive  and  ccmsume  the  ccwimodities 
are  to  be  considered.  That  if  the  Commission,  instead  of  eon- 
fining  its  action  to  redressing,  on  complaint  made  by  waam 
particular  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  locality,  some  qpedfie 
disregard  by  ccmunon  carriers  of  provisions  of  the  act,  proposes 
to  promulgate  general  orders,  which  thereby  become  roles  of 
action  to  the  carrying  companies,  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
act  require  that  such  orders  should  have  in  view  of  the  purpose 
of  promoting  and  facilitating  commerce,  and  the  welfare  of  all 
to  be  affected,  as  well  the  carriers  as  the  traders  and  consumen 
of  the  country.* 

Evidence  was  introduced  by  several  of  the  carriers, 
illustrating  the  effects  following  the  issuance  of  the  order 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  them  to 
desist  from  charging  less  on  import  and  export  traffic 
than  was  charged  on  the  same  kind  of  domestic  traffic 
The  exhibits  tending  in  all  instances  to  show  a  substantial 
decrease  in  the  volume  of  traffic  handled. 

In  referring  to  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  to  which  tribunal  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mission was  appealed  by  the  carriers,  the  Interstate 
Conmierce  Commission  states  in  a  somewhat  later 
as  follows: 

«  I.  C.  C.  Rep..  422,  437. 
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•  •  •  The  court  treated  the  entire  field  of  foreign  com- 
merce OS  a  class  different  from  domestic  commerce.  It  did  not 
undertake,  nor  was  there  involved,  the  determination  of  the 
propriety  of  different  import  rates  where  the  points  of  origin 
were  not  the  some,  and  we  do  not  think  the  language  of  that 
opinion  fairly  may  be  considered  to  impose  upon  this  Commis- 
Bion  the  impossible  burden  of  examining  into  the  circumstancea 
and  conditions  that  may  aiTect  transportation  from  every  con- 
ceivable point  on  the  globe  to  points  in  the  United  StateSi  Few 
carriers  publish  the  same  export  rates  on  traffic  for  Europe  as 
for  South  or  Central  America,  but  except  in  the  instant  case 
we  are  not  now  aware  of  any  publication  of  varying  export  rates 
on  traffic  for  a  single  foreign  country.  It  may  be,  and  upon 
this  point  we  express  no  opinion,  that  we  properly  can  consider 
the  comparative  differences  in  conditions  affecting  transportation 
for  Europe  and  South  America,  for  this  is  within  the  realms  of 
practicability,  but  to  say  that  we  must  determine  whether  the 
difference  in  conditions  attaching  to  transportation  to  every 
point  in  England  is  sufficient  to  justify  different  export  ratea 
is  to  cast  upon  ns  the  duty  of  inquiring  into  the  circumstances 
affecting  the  transportation  of  property  by  the  English  rail- 
roads.    •     •     •' 

YOUNQSTOWN    TeRMTOBY 

That  territory  beginning  at  Point  Edward,  Out.,  and  thence 
on  and  south  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Ry.,  main  line,  Samia,  to 
bnt  not  including  Niagara  Falls,  via  London,  Ont. ;  thence 
north  of  the  Niagara  River  to  but  not  including  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
thence  weet  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Ry.  to  but 
not  including  Salamanca,  N.  Y. ;  thence  west  of  the  Erie  R.  R. 
to  but  not  including  Falconer  Junction,  N.  Y. ;  thence  west  of 
the  Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Valley  &  Pittsburgh  R.  R.  to  but  not 
including  Warren,  Pa. ;  thence  west  of  the  Western  New  York 
&  Pennsylvania  R.  R,  to  but  not  including  Oil  City,  Pa. ;  thence 
via  the  Allegheny  River  to  hot  not  including  Franklin,  Pa. ; 
thence  via  an  imaginary  line  immediately  west  of  the  Alle- 
gheny River  to  but  not  including  Butler,  Pa. ;  thence  west  of 


•28  I.  C  Rep.,  469,  470. 
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the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  to  but  not  indnding  Allegheny,  Pm. ; 
thence  to  but  not  indnding  Pittsbnrgh  or  McEeee  Bode,  Pa.; 
thence  west  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  to  bnt  not  indading 
Wheeling,  W.  V a. ;  thence  sonth  via  an  air  line  to  Canndtom* 
W.  Va. ;  thence  via  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.  R.  to  a  point  jut 
east  of  Ashland,  Ey.;  thence  following  the  south  bank  of  the 
Ohio  River  to  a  point  opposite  Pomeroy,  Ohio;  thenoe  north, 
jnst  east  of  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  and  the  Tdedo  &  Ohio  Central  By^ 
east  of  Athens  to  a  point  jnst  east  of  New  Lexington,  Ohio; 
thence  east  of  the  Cincinnati  &  Mnskingam  YaU^  By.  to  a 
point  jnst  east  of  Zanesville,  Ohio;  thence  east  of  the  Wheding 
&  Lake  Erie  R.  R.  to  a  point  jnst  east  of  Coshocton,  Ohio; 
thence  east,  just  south  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chieago  4 
St.  Louis  Ry.,  south  of  New  Comerstown,  to  a  point  jnst  aoath 
and  east  of  Uhrichsville,  Ohio;  thenoe  north,  just  east  of  the 
Cleveland,  Lorain  &  Wheding  Ry.,  to  a  point  just  east  of  Canal 
Dover,  Ohio ;  thence  east  of  the  Pennsylvania  Co.  to  a  i>oint  jwt 
south  and  east  of  Valley  Junction,  Ohio ;  thenoe  north,  just  east 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  to  a  point  just  east  of  Ganton, 
Ohio ;  thence  east  of  the  Pennsylvania  Co.  and  east  of  Alliance 
and  Ravenna  to  a  point  just  east  of  a  junction  with  the  Whed- 
ing &  Lake  Erie  R.  R.,  north  of  Earlville,  Ohio ;  thenoe  east  of 
the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R.  to  a  point  east  of  Bedford, 
Ohio;  thence  east  of  the  Pennsylvania  Co.  and  east  of  New- 
burgh  and  Woodland  to  a  point  just  north  and  east  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  but  not  indnding  Collinwood,  Ohio;  thenoe  via  but 
not  indnding  the  south  and  west  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Detroit  River  to  a  point  just  east  of  Detroit,  Ifich. ;  and  thenee 
via  but  not  indnding  the  west  diore  of  Lake  St  Clair  and 
the  St  Clair  River  to  and  indnding  Point  Edward,  Qnt 


TEST  QUESTIONS 

These  qneetione  are  for  the  student  to  use  in  testing 
his  knowledge  of  the  assignment.  The  answers  dionla 
be  written  out,  but  are  not  to  be  sent  to  the  University. 

1.  Define  foreign  commerce.  Into  what  divicdonB  may  it  be 
assigned  t 

2.  Under  what  circumstances  may  Chicago,  111.,  be  classed 
as  a  port  of  entry  T 

3.  Is  the  term  '^  foreign  countries"  uniform  in  all  cases  T 

4.  How,  as  a  general  rule,  are  rates  to  countries  not  adjacent 
to  the  United  States  published  T 

5.  Are  the  rates  from  Central  Freight  Association  Terri- 
tory to  points  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  filed  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission? 

6.  May  the  rates  on  export  or  import  traffic  exceed  those  on 
like  domestic  traffic  T 

7.  What  influences  must  the  lines  serving  the  North  Atlantic 
ports  consider  in  constructing  import  rates  to  points  in  the 
Middle  West  t 

8.  What  would  be  the  rate  on  day  from  Boston  to  an  80  per 
cent  point  T 

9.  Compare  the  domestic  class  rates  on  import  traffic  with 
the  rates  on  domestic  traffic  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  Chicago,  111. 

10.  In  general,  is  the  same  basis  employed  in  establishing 
commodity  rates  from  other  Atlantic  ports? 

11.  How  are  the  rates  to  points  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
constructed  'on  traffic  imported  by  way  of  Qulf  ports  t 

12.  What  are  the  class  rates  from  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  T 

13.  What  is  the  rate  on  wood  pulp  from  Qalveston,  Tex.,  to 
Freeport,  HI.  t 

14.  On  commodities  taking  less  than  the  sixth-class  rate,  what 
class  differential  is  deducted  in  establishing  through  rates  T 

15.  Is  the  grouping  employed  in  the  construction  of  rates  to 
Missouri  Biver  Territory  similar  to  that  employed  on  domestic 
traffic! 

16.  Upon  what  basis  are  class  rates  via  Atlantic  ports,  such 
as  from  New  York  to  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  constructed  t 

17.  Upon  what  differentials  are  rates  to  Lincoln,  Neb.,  made 
over  the  rates  on  like  traffic  to  Kansas  City,  Kan.f 
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39.  What  would  be  the  firBt-class  rate  on  traffic  from  Havana, 
Cuba,  to  Mobile,  Ala.T 

40.  To  what  items  are  the  publication  of  commodity  rates 
from  Cuban  ports  confined  I 

41.  What  basis  for  rates  is  employed  on  traffic  exported  to 
foreign  countries  via  Halifas,  N.  S.  I 

42.  In  the  employment  of  this  basis,  what  territories  does 
the  term  "foreign  countries"  exclude? 

43.  What  does  the  term  "New  York  domestic  rates,"  as  used 
in  Table  19,  indicate  I 

44.  Compare  the  export  rates  from  Chicago,  111,,  to  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  with  those  on  domestic  traffic. 

45.  What  are  the  more  important  Mexican  Common  Points  t 

46.  What  adjustment  does  the  one  employed  in  constructing 
rates  to  Mexico  closely  follow! 

47.  How  are  the  rates  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Mexico  City, 
Mex.,  determined  f  With  the  rates  so  determined,  how  are  rates 
from  Chicago,  III.,  reckoned? 

48.  IIow  are  the  rates  on  rail-and-water  traffic  from  St. 
Louis,  Mo,,  to  Mexico  City,  Mex.,  madeT 

49.  How  are  the  rates  from  Chicago,  III.,  to  Monterey,  Mex., 
roadef 

50.  In  making  rates  on  less- than-car load  traffic  by  way  of 
New  York,  what  charges  must  be  added  to  the  general  basis  of 
rates  T 

51.  What  method  is  employed  in  establishing  rates  fr<Hn 
Central  Freight  Association  Territory  to  points  in  Cuba  by  way 
of  Gulf  ports  ? 

52.  On  what  basis  are  the  rates  to  Key  West,  Fla.,  made 
with  relation  to  the  rates  to  other  Gulf  ports? 

53.  Give  an  illustration  of  the  construction  of  a  rate  from 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  by  way  of  MobUe,  Ala,,  and  Key  West,  Fla, 

54.  Enumerate  some  of  the  more  important  Cuban  outports. 

55.  Upon  what  basis  are  rates  to  these  outports  constructed  t 
Do  the  rates  so  made  include  marine  insurance  T 

56.  Does  the  grouping  of  the  territory  and  the  basis  for  mak- 
ing rates  from  points  in  Western  Trunk  Line  Territory  follow 
that  employed  in  the  Central  Freight  Association  Territory! 

57.  What  is  said  relative  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Government  over  water  carriers! 

58.  In  your  opinion,  does  the  absence  of  control  over  water 
carriers  tend  to  stimulate  competition ! 

59.  What  have  the  courts  held  with  reference  to  a  lower  rata 
on  export  and  import  traffic  than  on  domestic  traffic!  In  your 
opinion,  does  such  a  policy  result  to  the  advantage  or  disadvan- 
taffe  of  the  public  at  large  1 
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TRANS-CONTINENTAL  TERRITORY 


INTRODUCTION 

In  this  treatise  on  trans-continental  freight  rates  the 
author  has  endeavored  to  bring  out  the  salient  facts 
concerning  the  rate  structure  as  applied  to  westbound 
traffic  in  a  manner  that  will  be  easily  digested  by  the 
layman,  as  well  as  by  one  conversant  with  transporta- 
tion problems.  In  addition,  the  eastbound  rate  adjust- 
ment has  been  briefly  treated  on  the  concluding  pages, 
together  with  the  reasons  why  it  is  deemed  advisable  to 
omit  a  more  detailed  discussion. 

It  is  felt  that  the  reader  will  get  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  trans-continental  rate  fabric  by  dividing  this  work 
into  several  sections.  For  this  reason  the  different  sub- 
jects have  been  separated  in  the  following  manner: 
Section  One  outlines  the  competitive  conditions,  traffic 
sources,  routes,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  trans- 
continental traffic  as  a  whole.  Section  Two  deals  with 
the  rate  adjustment  from  all  points  in  the  United 
States,  except  Southeastern  and  Carolina  territories,  to 
California  Terminals  and  Intermediate  Territory.  Sec- 
tion Three  treats  rate  adjustments  from  the  same  points 
to  North  Pacific  Coast  Terminals  and  Intermediate  Ter- 
ritory, including  Spokane  and  Montana  territories. 
Section  Four  covers  the  rate  structure  from  South- 
eastern and  Carolina  territories  to  both  North  Pacific 
coast  and  California  points,  with  a  subsection  devoted  to 
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CHAPTER  I 

OUTUm  OF  TKBRITOBT 

The  Trans-Continental  Territory  covers  the  entire 
country  and  also  certain  portions  of  Canada  from  and 
to  whi<di  rates  are  published.  The  points  of  origin  on 
westbound  traffic  are  subdivided  into  nine  groups. 
These  groups  are  designated  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H, 
and  J.  Table  1  shows,  in  a  general  way,  the  territory 
covered  by  each  group.    These  groups  are  outlined  in 

the  map  appearing  on  page  6.  This  map  will  be  found  to 
be  of  great  assistance  in  following  the  discussion  of  the 
general  adjustment  in  the  subsequent  chapters  of  this 
work. 

The  western  boundary  of  Group  J,  which  is  the  most 
westerly  group  from  which  rates  are  published  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  lies  immediately  west  of  the  lines  of 
the  Union  Pacific  and  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  railroads 
running  from  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  to  Trinidad,  Colo.,  and 
includes  the  so-called  **  Colorado  Common  Points.  *'  The 
points  situated  west  of  this  group  are  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Pacific  Freight  Tariff  Bureau  Territory;  rates 
between  this  territory  and  California  points  are  pub- 
lished  by  the  agent  of  this  bureau.  The  rate  structure 
within  the  Pacific  Freight  Tariff  Bureau  Territory  is 
included  in  Section  Two,  together  with  the  discussion 
of  trans-continental  rates  to  California  points. 
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TABLE  1— Concluded 

General  Outunb  op  Origin  Groups  Applied  in  Connection 

WITH  Westbound  Trans-Continental  Rates^ 


ABKAN8A8        {See 

Louisiana    {See  also 

Tennessee   {See  also 

also  Group  F) 

Group  C) 

Groups  A  and  C) 

Minnesota  {See  also 

Texas       {See      also 

Gbouf  £ 

Illinois         {See 

Group  D) 

Groups   F,   H,   and 

also  Group  D) 

Mississippi  {See  also 

J) 

Group  C) 

Wisconsin   {See  also 

Iowa    {See    also 

Missouri     {See    also 

Group  D) 

Group  F) 

Group  F) 

Abkanbas      {See 

Missouri     {See    also 

South  Dakota 

alao  Group  E) 

Group  E) 

Group  F 

Iowa    {See    also 

Nesbaska    {See   also 

Texas        {See      also 

Group  E) 

Group  G) 

Groups  E,  H,  and  J) 

Kansas         {See 

Oklahoma    {See  also 

also  Group  G) 

Group  H) 

Group  G 

Colorado       {See 

Kansas      {See     also 

Nebraska    {See   also 

also  Group  J) 

Group  F) 

Group  F) 

GboupH 

New  Mexico  {See 

Oklahoma    {See  also 

Texas       {See      also 

also  Group  J) 

Group  F) 

Groups  E,  F,  and  J) 

Group  J 


Ck>LORADO  {See 
also  Group  G) 

New  Mexico  ( See 
also  Group  H) 


Texas  {See  also 
Groups  E,  F,  and 
H) 


Wyoming 


*  It  should  not  be  understood  that  every  point  in  every  state  is  In- 
cluded in  the  various  groups  in  Table  1.  The  Individual  points  In  con- 
nection with  trans-continental  rates  will  be  found  in  the  tariffs  carrying 
the  rates. 


Before  proceeding  with  the  discussion  of  the  rate 
structure  and  other  matters  to  be  dealt  with,  it  is  well 
to  devote  some  time  to  the  tariffs  in  which  are  con- 
tained the  rates  under  discussion.  Considering  the 
immense  territory  from  and  to  which  rates  are  pub- 
lished and  the  handicaps  encountered  in  endeavoring 
to  avoid  any  undue  discriminations  and  violations  of 
the  Fourth  Section  of  the  Amended  Act  to  Regulate 
Commerce,  except  such  violations  as  are  permitted  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  tariffs  of  the 
trans-continental  lines  are  indeed  clear  and  easy  of 
interpretation. 

For  convenience  in  publication  the  westbound  trans- 
ocmtinental  tariffs  are  issued  jointly  by  the  chairmen 
of  the  Trunk  Line  Association,  the  Central  Freight 
Association,  and  the  Trans-Continental  Freight  Bureau. 
Although  the  trans-continental  lines  do  not  originate 
the  traffic  on  westbound  business,  they  have  a  working 
arrangement  with  the  eastern  lines  under  which  they 
control  the  publication  of  rates,  and  the  tariffs  are 
published  by  their  agent.  As  a  general  rule  the  publica- 
tion of  rates  is  under  the  control  of  the  lines  originating 
the  traffic,  but  in  this  case  the  conditions  are  reversed, 
as  the  terminal  lines  have  a  better  knowledge  of  com- 
petitive and  other  conditions  on  the  Pacific  coast  mak- 
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ing  certain  rates  necessary,  and  they  also  receive  the 
long  haul  on  the  traffic.  This  arrangement  was  also 
bronght  abent  by  the  fact  that  formerly  the  westbonnd 
trans-continental  rates  did  not  apply  from  points  east 
of  Chicago.  Since  the  tariffs  have  been  extended  to 
indnde  this  eastern  territory  the  eastern  carriers  have 
become  parties  thereto  nnder  concurrences  and  powers 
of  attorney  issued  to  their  respective  agents;  i.  e.,  the 
chairmen  of  the  Central  Freight  and  Trunk  Line 
associations. 

Under  the  form  of  publication  employed  in  the  west- 
bound tariffs  the  points  of  origin  are  blanketed  by 
states,  and  the  states,  or  such  portions  thereof  as  may 
happen  to  lie  in  one  particular  group,  are  consolidated 
into  groups.  On  the  other  hand,  the  points  of  destina- 
tion are  named  individually,  and  the  tariffs  state  spe- 
cifically what  rates  are  to  be  applied  to  each  station. 
Tables  2  and  3  illustrate  the  method  of  showing  origi- 
nating and  destination  territories,  respectively. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  nine  groups  outlined  in 
Table  1  and  in  the  map  on  page  6,  embrace  practically 
all  the  country  lying  east  of  Denver,  thereby  making 
it  possible  to  find  a  rate  from  almost  any  given  point 
to  the  Pacific  coast  under  one  cover.  These  trans- 
continental tariffs  are,  almost  without  exception,  the 
only  ones  naming  through  joint  rates  from  points  east 
of  the  Mississippi  or  Missouri  rivers  on  the  one  hand 
and  points  west  of  these  boundaries  on  the  other.  This 
feature  in  itself  is  of  great  advantage  to  those  having 
occasion  to  use  rates  applying  in  this  territory.  Another 
commendable  feature  is  that  such  exceptions  to  the 
general  application  of  the  tariffs  as  apply  for  account 
of  the  participating  carriers,  as  well  as  the  general 
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roles,  conditions,  and  routings  surrounding  the  rates 
and  application  thereof,  are  clearly  set  forth  in  these 
publications.  This  obviates  the  necessity  of  referring 
to  various  other  tariff  publications  of  the  individual 
carriers  for  this  information.  Furthermore,  regardless 
of  the  originating  point  of  the  traffic,  the  rates  are 
governed  by  the  Western  Classification,  and  such  excep- 
tions to  this  classification  as  govern  any  particular  com- 
modity  are  clearly  shown  in  the  tariffs  themselves. 

Although  it  is  not  required  by  the  tariff  regulations 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  a  complete 
index  of  all  commodities  on  which  rates  are  published 
in  supplements  to  trans-continental  issues  is  shown 
in  the  last  supplement  issued.  For  example,  if  Supple- 
ments 1,  2,  and  3  are  in  effect.  Supplement  3  will 
contain  a  complete  index  of  all  commodities  that  are 
shown  in  the  three  supplements.  This  feature  is  of 
great  assistance  in  locating  rates,  and  bears  out  the 
policy  that  seems  to  prevail  in  these  issues  of  setting 
forth  the  information  in  a  clear  and  explicit  manner. 


TABTiE  2. 

Descriptive  Trans-Continental  Origin  Groups 

Rates 

Points  from  Which  Rates  Apply 

Applicable 

Indiana: 

Alco 

Gibson 

Hobart 

Roby 

Buffington 

(Lake  Co.) 

Indiana 

Sheddfield 

Calumet 

Grasselli 

Harbor 

State  Line 

^^                  ^p^ 

Dyer 

Griffith 

Osbom 

Whiting 

.  Group  D 

Eaat  Chicago 

Hammond 

Republic 

Wol^  1  Ake 

Gary 

Hartsdale 

All  Other  Points 

^ 

-    ^  -,_ 
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TABLE  2— Continned                                           \ 

Dbsceiptive  Trans-Continental  Origin  Groups                    \ 

> 

tUTTS                   I 

POIBT8  raoM  Which  Rates  Apply                              Appi-icabli           | 

t*' 

Iowa:                                                                                                                                            I 

Arion                    Flndley                SUpleton             EirerSioiw    ' 

1 

ABcot                    Flanders              Miasouri              Btrfe 

1 

Abtor                    GlenEU^n               Valley              Rodney 

1 

BBird                   Grabt?                  Modale                 SalU 

1 

Bartlett               Grant  Center      Mondamin           Sargent's 

BeU                       Haley                   Moorhead                Bluff 

Blencoe                Hamburg             Morning  Side      SwuxCily 

Buck  Grove         Haynieit               Neola                    Sloan 

California            Hentona               Onawa                  Soldirr 

Jet.                   Honey  Crepk       Orrton                  Turin 

Group  F 

CasUna               HomUk               Orson                    Undencood 

ChartprOak        1  aland  Park         Owego                  t' n ion  Pacific 

Clara                    Ktnwood              Pacific  Jet.              Transfer 

Council                Leede                    Panama               L'te 

Bluffs               Leith                     Payne                   Weetan 

Creseent              Logan                   Percival               Whiting 

Defiance               Love  land              Persia                  Willett 

Dow  City             Luton                   Piagah                  Woodbine 

Dunlap                McPaul                Portsmouth         Yorkshire 

Earlirg              Manilla              Preparation 

All  Other  Points 

Group  E 

HABTLARtl: 

All  Points Group  A 

Masbachcbctts: 

All  Points Group  A 

aIicbioas  : 

Northern  Peninsula  (PoinU  North  of  Straits  of  Mackinac) : 

All  Points,  Except  Those  Named  (under  Exceptions)   Below-      Group  D 

Exceptions 

Combination  rates  will  apply  from  points  shown  below. 

Ahtneek             Birch                     Franklin  Jr.        Lake  Jet. 

Allouez              Boston                      Mine                 Ijike  Linden 

Antlers              Buckroe               HubbeQ                Laurium 

Arcadian           Burtia                  Jean                     Mane]: 

Jet.                Calumet               Kearaarga            Maaon 

Mine              Duncan                     No.  4                     Co.) 

1 

Big  Bay             Franklin  Jet.       Keno                     Mays 

1 
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TABLE  2— Concluded 
DEsCRipnys  Trans-Continental  Origin  Groups 

Rates 
Points  fboic  Which  Rates  Apply  Applicable 

MiCHiGAif — Concluded 

Exceptions — Concluded 

Combination  rates  will  apply  from  points  shown  below. 

Midway  Point  Mills  Ross  Wolverine  Mine 

Mills  Powell  Stamp  Mill  (Houghton 

Mohawk  QuincyMill          Jet.  Ca) 

Mohawk  Mine         (Mason)  Swedetown  Woodside 

Osceola  Quincy  Mine  Tecimiseh 

Pickerel  Lake  Ransom  Upper  Mills 


Southern  Peninsula  (Points  South  of  Straits  of  Mackinac) : 
Mackinaw  City,  in  connection  with  D.  S.  S.  A,  A.  Ry.  and 

connections  ( see  Note) Qroup  D 

Mackinaw  City,  via  all  other  lines  (see  Note) Group  C 

NOTE. — Group-C  rates  will  apply  from  Mackinaw  City 
(proper),  and  Group-D  rates  will  apply  as  propor- 
tional rate  from  Mackinaw  City  in  connection  with 
the  Duluth,  South  Shore  k  Atlantic  Ry.  and  con- 
nections on  traffic  originating  east  thereof. 


All  Other  Points Group  C 
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CHAPTEB  m 


Shippers  have  the  choice  of  a  number  of  different 
routes  with  varying  charges  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts:  First,  the  all-raU  routes;  seoond,  the 
rail-and-water  routes  through  the  Atlantic  and  Golf 
ports;  third,  the  all-water  routes  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  or  around  Cape  Horn; 
and  fourth,  the  water-raU-and-water  route  via  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  in  connection  with  the  Tefauan- 
tepec  National  Railway.  The  rail-lake-and-rail  routes 
through  the  Great  Lakes  are  no  longer  operative  on 
trans-continental  traffic  except  on  the  basis  of  a  combi- 
nation of  local  rates,  and  the  Tehuantepec  route  is  not 
enjoying  its  former  enormous  tonnage,  owing  to  the 
political  conditions  in  Mexico  and  the  comparatively 
recent  opening  of  the  Canal  with  its  improved  service 
and  less  expense. 

In  the  selection  of  transportation  routes  on  this 
traffic,  although  the  water  routes  through  the  Panama 
Canal  establish  charges  which  are  greatly  less  than 
those  maintained  by  the  r^il  lines,  this  advantage  b 
minimized  to  some  extent  by  the  necessity  of  effecting 
marine  insurance  against  the  perils  of  the  sea  and  navi- 
gation, the  current  premium  through  the  Panama  Canal 
being  in  the  neighborhood  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
and  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  one  per  cent  of  the 
gross  value  of  the  shipments. 
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Only  recently  traffic  through  the  Canal  was  entirely 
obstructed  by  a  landslide,  which  necessitated  either  the 
transshipment  of  many  cargoes  across  the  Isthmus  by 
rail  or  the  dispatch  of  vessels  by  the  long  route  through 
the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

Another  point  to  consider  carefully  in  the  patronage 
of  these  water  routes  is  the  packing  requirements  of  the 
various  lines,  for  there  are  many  articles  which  can  be 
shipped  by  rail  loose  or  set  up  which,  when  shipped 
by  ocean  lines,  must  be  boxed  or  crated.  For  example, 
it  is  possible  to  ship  by  rail  an  automobile  without  any 
packing,  but  when  shipped  by  water  lines,  many  lines 
insist  that  the  machine  be  boxed,  and  the  cost  of  these 
boxes  frequently  offsets  any  saving  that  might  be  made 
in  the  transportation  charges. 

The  all-rail  routes  are  not  restricted  to  any  particular 
Une  or  lines  on  the  eastern  end,  and  shipments  may  be 
routed  over  any  road  party  to  the  tariff  up  to  the 
junction  with  the  western  road.  On  the  western  end, 
however,  certain  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  routing 
for  account  of  the  delivering  lines.  For  example,  a 
shipment  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  via  all-rail 
for  Southern  Pacific  delivery  may  be  forwarded  over 
any  road  to  Chicago  or  the  Mississippi  River,  but  the 
shipment  must  be  delivered  to  the  Southern  Pacific  at 
certain  named  points  via  which  prorating  arrangements 
are  in  effect. 

The  rail-and-water  routes  through  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  ports  are  applied  via  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany— ^Atlantic  Steamship  Lines  (Morgan  Line)  through 
New  Orleans  and  Galveston  in  connection  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company;  via  the  Mallory  Line 
through  Galveston  in  connection  with  the  Santi  F'^; 
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and  via  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company  through 
Norfolk  in  connection  with  the  Western  Pacific  Railway. 
In  general,  the  Chicago  rates  apply  from  New  York  to 
California  Terminals  via  these  routes  on  shipments 
moving  under  conmiodity  rates,  but  on  shipments  mov- 
ing under  class  rates  the  flat  New  York  rates  are 
applied. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  the  com- 
petition of  the  water  lines  for  trans-continental  traffic 
did  not  exert  the  great  influence  in  the  making  of  all- 
rail  rates  that  it  does  today.  The  opening  of  the  Canal, 
however,  brought  with  it  a  new  era  of  rate  construction 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  now  the  rail  rates  are  adjusted 
with  relation  to  those  named  by  the  steamer  lines.  The 
Canal  has  shortened  the  time  in  transit,  decreased  the 
expense,  and  made  water  transportation  quicker  and 
more  dependable  in  point  of  time  than  formerly,  and 
has  also  attracted  a  great  number  of  boats  to  this 
intercoastal  business.  This  naturally  would  tend  to 
decrease  the  tonnage  of  the  rail  lines  and  place  them 
on  the  defensive  in  retaining  their  proportion  of  the 
traffic. 

Formerly  the  only  active  competition  of  the  rail  lines 
was  in  the  routes  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  or 
Tehuantepec,  with  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  the 
many  necessary  transshipments  and  more  or  less  lim- 
ited  capacities,  or  the  routes  around  Cape  Horn  or 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  with  the  attendant 
high  insurance  rates  and  length  of  time  in  transit. 
There  is  a  difference  of  7,900  nautical  miles  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  in  the  routes  through  the  Canal 
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and  around  Cape  Horn.    The  difference  in  time  made 
by  vessels  using  the  two  routes  is  as  follows: 

Speed  per  hour 9  knots     10  knots     12  knots     14  knots     16  knoU 

Days  saved  via  Canal 35.9  32.3  26.8  22.9  20 

In  order  that  the  increased  competition  of  the  water 
lines  may  be  fully  appreciated,  the  following  facta  are 
given  as  illustrative  of  the  movement  through  the  Canal 
for  the  first  few  months  of  its  operation;  also  a  com- 
parison of  rates  in  effect  via  the  different  routes  is 
shown. 

The  coastwise  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  of  the  United  States  is  engaged  in  by  five  lines, 
each  maintaining  a  regular  schedule,  viz.:  The  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Line,  which  has  sailings  also  to  Hawaii. 
sending  a  ship  through  the  Canal  each  way  about  every 
five  days ;  the  Luckenbach  Line,  with  a  sailing  each  way 
every  week ;  Crowell  and  Thurlow,  sending  a  vessel  each 
way  about  once  a  month;  the  Panama-Pacific  Line, 
operating  two  vessels  which  pass  through  the  Canal  in 
each  direction  every  three  weeks;  and  the  Atlantic- 
Pacific  Line,  with  a  vessel  in  each  direction  once  a 
month.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  a  number  of 
lines  which  do  not  maintain  a  regular  schedule  of  sail- 
ings, as  well  as  numerous  tramp  vessels  plying  between 
the  coasts  when  sufficient  cargo  is  offered. 

The  American-Hawaiian  Line  is  at  present  operating 
a  fleet  of  twenty-five  vessels  ranging  from  5,000  to 
12,000  tons,  and  is  by  far  the  largest  single  line  operat- 
ing through  the  Canal.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
for  the  first  nine  months  after  the  opening  of  the 
Canal  to  commercial  traffic  this  line  carried  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  total  tonnage  which  passed  through  the 
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Canal,  or  700,000  tons.  This  tonnage,  with  the  exception  ■ 
of  three  vessels  carrying  24,000  tons  of  nitrates  from 
Sonth  America,  was  all  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  of  the  Tlnited  States.  The  vessels  of  this  line 
average  twenty-two  days  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  which 
included  all  the  period  during  which  the  Canal  had  been 
open  to  the  traffic  of  ocean-going  vessels,  the  Canal  was 
used  by  1,088  vessels,  carrying  cargo  of  4,969,792  tons, 
or  an  average  of  15,530  tons  per  day.  Three  hundred 
and  thirty-five  of  these  vessels  moved  between  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States  and  carried 
1,846,658  tons  of  cargo.  Of  these,  172  vessels,  carrying 
cargo  of  951,044  tons,  moved  from  the  Atlantic  to 
Pacific  coasts,  and  163  vessels,  carrying  cargo  of  895,614 
tons,  moved  from  the  Pacific  to  Atlantic  coasts.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1910  the  water  movement  was  approxi- 
mately 800,000  tons,  or  less  than  one-half  of  the 
movement  through  the  Canal  for  the  first  eleven  months 
of  its  operation. 

Table  4,  showing  the  movement  of  vessels  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  through  the  Canal  for 
this  period,  affords  an  interesting  study. 

There  are  no  figures  available  showing  the  combined 
tonnage  of  the  rail  carriers  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts  for  this  period,  but  it  is  easily  seen  that 
this  constantly  increasing  water  tonnage  exerts  the 
most  powerful  influence  over  the  all-rail  rates  and 
necessitates  lower  rates  than  have  previously  existed 
to  enable  the  rail  carriers  to  retain  any  considerable 
percentage  of  the  traffic. 

By  reason  of  their  lower  rates  and  improved  service, 
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TABLE  4 
Statement  op  Monthly  Tonnage  through  Panama  Canal 


Month 


Westbound 


Vemels 


Cargo 
(Tons) 


EA8TB0U5D 


Cargo 

(Tow) 


Angosty  1914  . 
September  .... 

October 

November  .... 

December   

January,  1915 

February    

March  

April  

May    

June    

Total   .... 


9 
14 
14 
20 
16 
18 
10 
17 
17 
22 
15 
172 


42,326 
8S,440 
69,998 
84,142 
66,461 

118,357 
59,156 
96,544 

121,064 

118,375 
91,181 

951,044 


6 
9 
21 
14 
18 
11 
15 
20 
12 
19 
18 
163 


39vS58 
63.458 

116.433 
95,213 
87.780 

suit 

83,434 
98,312 
80.660 
73^1 
105,946 
895,614 


the  steamship  lines,  since  the  opening  of  the  Canal,  have 
been  drawing  traffic  from  territory  that  formerly  used 
the  all-rail  routes  almost  exclusively.  Owing  to  the 
capacity  cargoes  that  are  offered,  they  have  not  felt 
the  necessity  of  absorbing  freight  charges  on  shipments 
which  move  by  rail  from  an  inland  point  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  to  the  extent  that  will  be  necessary  when 
more  boats  enter  the  service  and  competition  becomes 
keener.  However,  shippers  located  as  far  west  as 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  are  able  to  use  the  water  routes 
to  advantage  even  after  paying  the  full  local  rate  to 
the  seaboard.  Considerable  traffic  is  forwarded  via  this 
route  from  the  interior. 

A  pertinent  example  of  the  ocean  combination  defeat- 
ing the  all-rail  rate  is  as  follows:  The  rail  rate  on 
bed  springs,  in  carloads,  from  Kenosha,  Wis.,  to  New 
York  is  31%  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  the  ocean  rate 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  is  from  55  to  65  cents, 
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making  a  through  rate  from  Kenosha  to  San  Francisco 
of  from  86^  to  96%  cents.  The  all-rail  rate  from 
Kenosha  to  San  Francisco  is  $1.10. 

It  will  also  be  found  that  in  some  instances  the  rail- 
and-ocean  combination  will  defeat  the  all-rail  rate  from 
St.  Paul  and  Missouri  River  Cities  and  even  farther 
west,  and  that  there  are  innumerable  cases  such  as  cited 
above  where  the  ocean  route  is  available  from  the  terri- 
tory lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  a  lower 
charge  than  obtains  via  the  direct  rail  lines. 

In  Table  5  is  shown  a  comparison  of  rates  on  a  few 
representative  commodities  from  New  York  to  the 
Pacific  coast  via  the  all-rail  routes  and  through  the 
Panama  Canal.  These  rates  are  effective  as  of  August 
15,  1915.^ 

TABLE   5 

Comparison  op  Rail  and  Water  Rates  to  Pacipic  Coast  Ports 


Fbom  New  York  to  PAdnc" 


Coast  Ports 
Brass  and  copper  goods .... 

Canned  goods 

Compounds,  polishing   

Cotton  bags  

Earthenware,    stoneware .... 

Electrical  goods    

Foods,  animal   

Glass,  window 

Iron  and  steel  castings    

Iron  and  steel  pipe  fittingii   . . 

Iron  and  steel  tubing   

Railway  supplies    

Soap  

Wire  netting   


lA 


/-I 

C. 
L. 
C. 
(\ 
C. 
C. 


Panama  Canal 

L/ .  .  .  .  .  .  ^.7*^  \jt 

L 45  to  .65  C. 

C.  L 75  to  .80 |l. 

L 50  to  .TOC. 

L 65  to  .85  C. 

L 40  to  Jio'c. 

L 50  to  .65  C. 

L .40 to  .550. 


All  Rail 
L $1.50 


C. 
C. 


C. 
C. 


«^    •       •       •       •        0      0 

L 

L 


.40,C. 
.40C. 


.40C. 
.40  jC. 


C. 


.40  jC. 
L 40  to   .65  0. 


L 

V>*    Ij  0  0  0 

3^00         00        00 

L 

M  J   0      0      0      0       0      0 

A^     0        0         0        0        0        0 
M-J    0        0        •        0        0        • 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 


.75 

1  :M) 

1.25 

1.15 

.80 

1.10 

.90 

.75 

.70 

.65 

1.00 

.80 


L 1.20 


*As  the  rates  applying  through  the  Panama  Canal  are  not  filed  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  are  subject  to  change  without 
notice,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  rates  shown  are  to  be  eonsidered  as 
of  rates  applying  oftt  thb  route  at  the  date  of  the  table  mAy, 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  European  war,  numerous 
vessels  now  in  the  foreign  trade  will,  no  doubt,  retnrn 
to  engage  in  United  States  coastwise  trade,  and  as  com- 
petition becomes  keener,  they  will  reach  farther  inland 
for  their  tonnage,  either  by  absorption  of  the  rail 
charges  to  the  seaboard  or  by  other  arrangements.  The 
trans-continental  lines,  since  the  opening  of  the  Canal, 
Lave  materially  reduced  the  rates  on  the  commodities 
which  move  in  large  quantities  by  water  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  as  these  rates  cannot  be  further  reduced  to 
any  great  extent  and  at  the  same  time  yield  a  revenue 
in  excess  of  the  operating  cost,  it  will  be  necessarj' 
for  the  carriers  to  find  some  other  means  of  meeting 
this  more  acute  competition.  The  steamship  lines  oper- 
ating through  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  in  connection 
with  the  trans-continental  carriers  will  undoubtedly  be 
of  great  assistance  should  the  railroads  find  a  further 
reduction  in  these  rates  necessary.  It  is  possible,  more- 
over, that  a  readjustment  of  rates  via  these  routes  will 
place  them  on  a  level  more  nearly  meeting  those  oper- 
ative through  the  Canal.  The  more  expeditious  service 
of  the  routes  through  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  how- 
ever, and  the  additional  fact  that  rates  via  these  routes 
include  the  cost  of  marine  insurance,  transfer  charges, 
etc.,  justify  higher  charges  than  the  Canal  route.  The 
average  schedule  through  the  Gulf  ports  is  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  days,  as  against  from  three  to  four  weeks 
through  the  Canal. 

The  meaning  of  the  preceding  paragraph  is  very 
forcibly  exemplified  by  the  low  rate  in  effect  on  cast 
iron  pipe  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  Pacific  Coast 
Terminals,  which  is  one  of  the  many  commodities  mov- 
ing in  large  quantities  by  water.    This  rate  is  65  oente 
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per  100  pounds  when  in  carloads  of  40,000  pounds,  yield- 
ing a  car  revenue  of  $260  and  a  car-mile  revenue  of  8.1 
cents.  Based  upon  a  3,200  mile  haul,  this  yields  a  ton- 
mile  revenue  of  4.05  mills.  The  average  ton-mile 
revenue  of  the  trans-continental  lines  is  approximately 
9  mills,  and  in  some  territories  carriers  demand  a  min- 
imum of  5  mills  per  ton-mile.  Therefore,  traffic  which 
does  not  yield  revenue  in  excess  of  4.05  mills  per-ton- 
per-mile  cannot  stand  a  still  further  reduction  in  rates 
and  at  the  same  time  pay  a  reasonable  return  for  the 
services  rendered. 


CHAPTER  V 

SOURCES  OF  TRATFIC— BUkHKKr  RATX 

The  rail  rates  to  Pacific  Coast  Terminals^  with  some 
few  exceptions,  are  applied  as  a  blanket  from  all  groups 
of  origin.  As  will  be  noted  from  the  map  shown  on 
page  6,  this  blanket  is  extended  from  the  northern 
coast  of  Maine  to  the  foothills  of  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

Traffic  officials  and  others  interested  in  transportation 
who  have  given  consideration  to  this  blanket  system 
of  rate-making  have  expressed  divers  opinions  as  to  its 
practicability  and  impartiality,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  it  has  proved  its  worth  in  this  territory  and  has 
generally  given  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  It  appears 
to  have  originated  in  the  late  eighties  as  a  means  of 
enabling  the  western  markets  to  compete  with  those  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  for  the  Pacific  coast  trade,  and 
there  is  no  question  but  what  this  adjustment  has 
greatly  stimulated  trade  between  the  Middle  West  and 
the  Far  West  until  today  the  Middle  West  supplies  the 
coast  with  as  much,  if  not  more,  goods  than  the  Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  approxi- 
mately 25  per  cent  of  the  all-rail  traffic  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  Terminals  and  Intermediate  Territory  moved 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  or  Trans-Continental 
Groups  A  and  B,  the  remainder  originating  west  of 
these  groups.    The  base  of  supplies  has  been  constantly 
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moving  westward;  in  fact,  today  practically  all  the 
articles  manufactared  in  the  East  are  likewise  produced 
in  the  West  and  Middle  West  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
place  tiie  consumer  in  the  Far  West  nearer  the  source 
of  production.  Thus  by  reason  of  this  blanket  system 
of  rates,  he  is  able  to  purchase  his  goods  in  the  most 
advantageous  market. 

This  brings  up  a  peculiar  situation  in  that  on  ship- 
ments accorded  commodity  rates  the  producer  located  at 
Chicago,  although  approximately  1,000  miles  nearer  the 
consumer,  must  pay  the  same  rate  to  reach  the  Pacific 
coast  as  the  one  located  at  New  York  or  Boston.  This 
might  be  considered  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  this  rate 
system,  but  from  another  point  of  view  it  is  found  that 
this  adjustment  in  no  slight  degree  favors  the  inland 
manufacturer.  To  compete  with  the  ocean  routes  the  rail 
carriers  will  name  an  extremely  low  rate  from  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard,  and  by  reason  of  this  water  competition  it 
might  be  possible  to  hold  the  inland  points  on  a  higher 
basis  than  the  seaboard.  However,  by  applying  this  low 
rate  as  a  blanket  from  all  interior  groups  it  enables  the 
inland  manufacturer  to  compete  with  those  located  on 
the  seaboard  having  the  natural  advantage  of  water 
transportation. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  because  water  competition 
makes  a  low  rate  from  New  York  that  Chicago  is  entitled 
to  the  same  rate  for  the  same  reason ;  but  if  this  rate  were 
not  given  to  Chicago,  it  would  depress  the  movement 
from  the  interior  and  correspondingly  increase  that  from 
the  seaboard.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  trans-continental 
lines  that  the  traffic  originate  in  the  West,  and  there- 
fore to  their  advantage  that  they  name  rates  from 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  other  inland  points  which  will 
originate  traffic  at  these  points  as  against  those  farther 
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east.  The  western  lines  have  their  termini  at  Chicago^ 
the  Mississippi  Biver,  and  the  Missouri  Biver.  If  the 
shipments  originate  at  these  points  or  west  thereof, 
they  retain  all  the  freight  money,  whereas  if  a  ship- 
ment originates  in  the  East  the  revenue  must  he  divided 
with  the  eastern  lines. 

The  following  excerpt^  in  connection  with  the  blanket 
system  of  rates  applied  in  this  territory  is  interesting: 

Throughout  this  period  of  competition  between  ocean  and  rail 
lines  we  find  this  interesting  rate  condition  to  have  existed: 
Class  rates  to  Pacific  Coast  Terminals  increased  with  the  distance, 
and  were  higher  from  Atlantic  seaboard  points  than  from  inte- 
rior points;  commodity  rates,  however,  which  were  created  to 
meet  special  conditions  at  the  seaboard — ^the  weapons  fadiioDed 
for  the  destruction  of  the  clipper  ships — were  lower  at  the  ports 
than  at  the  interior  points. 

In  1883  a  new  competitor  entered  jthe  field,  the  Sunset-Oulf 
route,  a  water  line  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  owned  by 
and  connecting  with  the  Southern  Pacific  line  from  New  Orleans 
to  San  Francisco.  This  new  line  was  looked  to  by  carriers 
generally  to  ''take  care"  of  water  competition,  in  the  significant 
language  of  a  Southern  Pacific  official.  It  entered  upon  the  work 
with  such  heartiness  that  before  long  the  Pacific  Mail  alone  kept 
on  its  perfimctory  way  between  Panama  and  the  Pacific  Coayst 
Terminals.  The  clipper  ship  as  a  competitor  had  been  destroyed ; 
Pacific  Mail  had  been  subsidized ;  and  the  trans-continental  lines 
were  in  control  of  ocean  as  well  as  land  transportation. 

It  is  the  estimate  of  the  Southern  Pacific  that  of  all  the  traffic 
moving  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  California  from  1885  up  to 
1891  the  Sunset-Gulf  route  carried  from  75  to  90  per  cent,  and 
of  the  balance,  practically  all  went  by  rail.  The  aggressive  policy 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  in  instituting  a  water  line  of 
its  own  between  the  Oulf  and  the  Atlantic  drove  its  water  com- 
petitors out  of  the  field  and  took  from  the  rail  lines  all  but  the 
most  insignificant  proportion  of  trans-continental  traffic    Tb 
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were  the  fine  free  days  when  ''all  aorts  of  rates  could  be  had  and 
all  aorta  of  tarifb  could  be  found." 

By  the  year  1885  competition  by  sea  was  not  more  than 
nominal.  In  that  year,  however,  the  Santa  Fe,  being  completed 
to  Loa  AngeleSy  came  into  the  field  claiming  its  share  of  trans- 
continental business  destined  to  its  new  terminal,  California. 
Up  to  its  coming,  and  some  years  prior,  commodity  rates  had 
been  graded  up  from  New  York;  that  is  to  say,  the  rates  from 
Pittsburgh  Territory  to  California,  and  from  Chicago  to  Cali- 
fornia, were  higher  than  from  New  York.  The  theory  of  the 
rail  carriers  was  that  they  should  meet  the  competition  at  the 
point  where  the  competition  actually  existed — at  the  seaport. 
But  the  Santa  Fe  had  its  eastern  terminus  at  Chicago.  It  found 
the  Sunset-Oulf  route  canying  practically  all  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board business  at  rates  below  the  all-rail  rates — at  any  rate  that 
it  chose  to  fix.  In  its  view  it  was  all  well  enough  for  the 
Southern  Pacific  to  send  out  from  the  Oulf  its  own  boats  that 
would  drive  all  rivals  from  the  ocean,  but  because  it  had  done 
this  service  to  the  rail  carriers,  it  was  not  to  follow  that  all  the 
traffic  was  to  remain  in  the  i)088ession  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 
Whatever  rates,  therefore,  the  Sunset-Oulf  route  chose  to  make 
at  New  York,  the  Union  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  declared  they 
would  make  from  Chicago.  This  determination  of  railroad 
policy  was  given  the  name  of  ''market  competition."  It  was 
said  the  great  Middle  West  was  building  up  and  should  have  its 
opportunity  to  compete  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard  for  the 
developing  trade  of  California.  The  Santa  Fe  did  not  reach 
New  York ;  the  Southern  Pacific  did ;  the  Santa  Fe  would  give 
to  Chicago  and  to  St.  Louis  and  to  Kansas  City  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  feed  and  clothe  the  people  of  California  that  the  South- 
em  Pacific  gave  to  the  people  of  New  York  and  Boston. 

The  following  excerpt^  is  illustrative  of  the  advantages 
to  the  West: 

The  Middle  West  today  manufactures  nearly  everything  which 
is  produced  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  the  effect  of  this 
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policy  of  the  railroads  has  been  to  make  the  Middle  West  the 
almost  exclusive  market  of  origin  for  the  intermoimtain  terri- 
tory and  largely  for  the  Pacific  coast  itself.  This  competition  is 
strictly  that  of  carriers,  although  sometimes  termed  "market 
competition." 

There  is  in  this  same  connection  market  competition  proper. 
Chicago,  with  all  its  political  and  financial  strength,  demands 
that  it  shall  be  accorded  the  same  right  to  sell  in  San  Francisco 
which  its  rival.  New  York,  has.  Its  argument  is  this:  If  this 
traffic  moves  by  rail  from  New  York,  it  passes  through  Chicago 
and  is  hauled  1,000  miles  farther  than  if  it  originated  at  Chi- 
cago. If  it  originates  at  Chicago,  there  is  eliminated  from  the 
service  the  useless  waste  of  energy  involved  in  transporting  the 
business  for  the  first  1,000  miles.  Therefore,  if  this  traffic  is  to 
move  by  rail,  such  a  rate  should  be  made  as  will  move  it  from 
Chicago  and  not  from  New  York. 

And  why  is  this  argument  not  a  sound  one,  at  least  if  refer- 
ence be  had  entirely  to  eastern  territory  t  It  is  for  the  interest 
of  Chicago  that  it  be  allowed  to  sell  in  San  Francisco ;  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  San  Francisco  that  it  be  allowed  to  buy  in  both 
Chicago  and  New  York.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  carriers. 
considered  as  a  whole,  that  the  business  originate  at  the  nearer 
point,  and  that  is  the  just  interest  of  the  public  to  the  end  that 
useless  waste  be  avoided.  New  York  and  the  lines  leading  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  alone  suffer. 

Not  only  is  this  blanket  system  of  rates  applied  to 
points  of  origin,  but  it  is  also,  ia  a  measure,  used  to 
cover  commodities  which  may  be  shipped  in  mixed 
carloads.  Under  the  rules  of  the  trans-continental  tar- 
iffs, where  two  or  more  articles  are  named  in  one  item, 
they  may  be  sbip[ied  in  either  straight  or  mixed  car- 
loads. Under  some  of  these  items  it  is  possible  for  a 
producer  who  manufactures  a  number  of  articles  of 
analogous  character  to  ship  all  his  goods  in  a  roijced 
carload  under  one  rate.  In  Table  6  a  number  of  repre- 
sentative items  are  set  forth,  one  of  which,  being  300, 
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applying  on  car  wheels  and  axles  at  a  rate  of  80  cents 
per  hundred-weight  in  straight  carloads  of  40,000 
pounds.  Under  Item  200  it  is  possible  to  ship  car  wheels 
and  axles  in  straight  carloads  or  in  mixed  carloads  with 
some  thirty-five  other  commodities  at  a  through  rate  of 
$1.00.  Also,  we  find  that  car  wheels  and  axles  are 
included  with  a  still  larger  mixture  of  railway  supplies 
in  Item  100  with  a  through  rate  of  $1.50.  Thus  while 
technically  we  have  three  rates  in  effect  on  car  wheels 
and  axles  in  straight  carloads,  the  lowest  would  of 
course  govern,  but  by  paying  a  slightly  higher  charge 
the  shipper  has  the  privilege  of  including  in  a  car  of 
other  articles,  a  small  amount  of  wheels  and  axles  which 
otherwise  would  have  to  be  forwarded  in  less-than- 
carload  lots. 
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CALIFOBNIA  TERMINALS  AND  INTERMEDIATE  POINTS 


There  are  two  sets  of  rates  in  effect  to  the  Pacific 
coast:  one  applying  to  what  are  known  as  "Terminal 
Points,"  the  other  to  the  "Intermediate  Territory." 
As  a  foreword  to  this  chapter  it  should  be  stated  that 
the  current  structure  of  trans-continental  rates  to  the 
Intermediate  Territoiy  dates  from  JnJy  31,  1911,  the 
date  upon  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
annonnced  its  conclusions  on  the  applications  of  the 
carriers  for  relief  from  the  Fourth  Section.  Tiiis  order 
of  the  Commissioti  (Fourth  Section  124),  together  with 
supplementaiy  orders  in  the  same  case,  covers  prac- 
tically the  entire  rate  adjustment  as  it  stands  today  so 
far  as  commodity  rates  to  the  interior  are  concerned. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  carry  the  render  hack  of  this  date 
in  order  to  get  a  clear  understanding  of  the  situation. 
Features  not  covered  hy  this  order  will  he  outlined  as 
they  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  general  adjustment 
The  "Terminal"  rates  are  applied  to  the  water-washed 
ports  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  and  to  which  the  steam- 
'  ship  lines  plying  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  receive 

I  and  discharge  cargo.    The  points  in  California  given  the 

'  benefit  of  terminal   rates   are   as   follows :      East   San 

W  Pedro,  Oakland,  Oakland  Wharf,  Western  Pacific  Mole, 
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Prescott  ft  Phoenix  Bailway,  et  oL,^  in  which  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  requested  that  it  be  given  the  same  rates  as 
applied  to  Los  Angeles.  The  facts  in  this  case  were 
substantially  the  same  as  alleged  in  the  Beno  Case, 
and  an  order  was  handed  down  in  the  two  cases  on  the 
same  day.  Under  the  order  in  the  Phoenix  Case  the 
Commission  prescribed  rates  for  the  future  not  exceed- 
ing the  scale  shown  in  Table  8(c).  In  this  order 
no  rates  were  prescribed  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board or  Group-A  territory.  The  carriers,  however, 
have  established  the  same  rates  from  this  group  to 
Phoenix  as  were  published  to  Beno  under  the  order  in 
the  Beno  Case,  and  they  have  also  applied  the  Phoenix 
rates  to  contiguous  points,  extending  them  as  far  east 
as  the  Arizona-New  Mexico  state  line.  West  of  Phoenix 
the  rates  are  graded  upward  until  the  terminal  rates  are 
reached. 

(d)  Northern  California 

The  points  in  California  north  of  Marysville  are 
commonly  known  as  ''plus''  points,  rates  thereto  being 
made  by  adding  to  the  through  rates  to  Sacramento, 
Marysville,  Davis,  or  Biggs,  Cal.,  the  local  rates  apply- 
ing thence  to  destination.  This  basis  governs  only  with 
respect  to  commodity  rates;  the  class  rates  to  these 
points  are  ike  same  as  applied  to  the  terminals.  We 
have  now  shown  that  the  terminal  class  rates  are 
applied  to  practically  all  main-line  stations  in  Cali 
fomia,  whereas  the  terminal  commodity  rates  are  ap- 
plied to  only  nine  points.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  certain  relief  from  the  Fourth  Section  has .  been 
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granted  the  carriers  on  the  commodity  rates,  while  the 
claBB  rates  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

(e)  Utah 


Class  rates  to  territory  west  of  the  Utah  Common 
Points  to  the  Utah-Nevada  state  line  are  adjusted  with 
relation  to  those  applied  to  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City. 
Although  the  California  Tariff  of  the  trans-continental 
lines  does  not  pro\idG  for  rates  to  the  Utah  Common 
Points,  it  is  necessary  that  the  adjustment  to  these 
points  enter  this  discussion  on  account  of  the  relation 
they  bear  to  the  stations  in  close  proximity  thereto 
which  are  included  in  this  issue. 

Through  class  rates  from  eastern  points  to  Ogden 
and  Salt  Lake  City  are,  with  some  few  exceptions,  based 
on  a  combination  of  local  rates  through  the  Mississippi 
River  Crossings.  Combination  rates  on  Chicago  defeat 
the  Mississippi  River  combination  in  some  instances,  but 
the  latter  is  generally  recognized  as  the  proper  basis, 
and  exceptions  thereto  are  negligible. 

In  arriving  at  through  rates  made  in,  this  manner 
from  territory  as  widely  divergent  as  Trans-Continental 
Groups  A,  B,  and  C,  it  is  of  course  apparent  that  a 
lower  through  rate  can  be  obtained  from  a  point  on 
or  near  the  western  boundary  of  the  groap  than  from 
a  point  near  the  eastern  boundary.  For  example, 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  Baltimore,  Md.,  are  both  in  Group 
A,  and  the  first-class  rate  from  Baltimore  to  St.  Louis  is 
84.2  cents,  while  the  rate  from  Boston  is  88  cents. 
This  ^ves  Baltimore  an  advantage  of  3.8  cents.  To 
offset  this,  points  representative  of  each  group  are 
selected  and  the  rates  from  these  representatives  points 
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are  applied  from  the  entire  group.  In  eonstmcting  class 
rates  to  this  territory.  New  York  and  Boston  are  repre- 
sentative of  Group  A,  Pittsburgh  of  Group  B,  and 
Detroit  of  Group  C,  and  the  through  rates  obtained  by 
this  method  are  adjusted  so  as  not  to  be  less  than  rates 
from  the  same  points  of  origin  to  Ogden  and  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Class  rates  from  Chicago  and  points  west  to  Utah 
are  made  with  relation  to  those  applied  to  the  Montana 
Common  Points.  In  the  Colorado  Manufacturers  Case,^ 
the  Commission  prescribed  certain  differentials  to  be 
used  in  making  rates  from  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi 
Biver  to  Colorado  points  as  compared  with  rates  from 
the  Missouri  Biver,  and  the  carriers  have  used  these 
differentials  in  making  rates  from  the  same  territories  to 
the  Utah  Common  Points.  The  differentials  referred 
to  are  as  follows : 

Classes 12345ABCDE 

Mississippi   River....     47     35    27     20i  16     18     14     13      9      7 
Chicago    65     63     36    25     20    24^21     17     14     11 

The  first-class  rate  from  Chicago  to  Montana  Com- 
mon Points  is  $2.65.  By  deducting  the  differential  of 
65  cents  between  the  Chicago  and  Missouri  Biver  rates 
as  fixed  by  the  Commission  in  the  Colorado  Manufac- 
turers Case,  a  through  first-class  rate  of  $2  is  made 
from  the  Missouri  Biver  to  ntaih  Common  Points.  Bates 
on  the  other  classes  are  then  made  on  the  following 
percentages  of  the  first-class  rate,  subject  to  the  St 
Paul-Montana  common  points  rates  as  maxima: 

aasses 1     2      3      4      5     A      B     C     D      E 

Percentages 100  85    75    65    50    55    40    35    26    21 


•28  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  82;  20  L  C.  C.  Rep.  544. 
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Rates  from  Chicago  and  Mississippi  River  points  are 
then  made  by  adding  to  the  Missouri  River  rates  the 
Chicago  and  Mississippi  River  differentials  fixed  by  the 
Commission  in  the  Colorado  Manufacturers  Case,  sub- 
ject to  the  Chicago-Montana  common  points  rates   aa 
maxima. 

In  Table  9  are  shown  the  through  pabliehed  rates  to 
Utah  Common  Points.    It  will  be  noted  that  the  basis 
outlined  in  the  foregoing  has  been  adhered  to  so   far 
as  rates  from  the  Missouri  River  are  concerned,  but  that 
from  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  River  the  carriers 
have  established  rates  on  some  of  the  lower  classes 
somewhat  less  than  would  obtain  under  this  basis.     In 
order  that  the  figures  may  be  conveniently  proven,  the 
rates  from  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  to  Montana  Common 
Points  are  also  given,  as  the  Montana  rates  are  held  as 
maxima  to  Utah. 

TABLE   9 

Class  Rates  to  Utah  Common  Points 

Utah  Cosruos  Poists 
Fbou 

Classes 

1        2        3        4        SA        BCDE 

Chicago 

200     170     150     ]2B     100     105       SO     70     60     « 
247     205     176     U3     113     120)     M     81     50     4* 
265     223     185     I4»     121     12S     1011  86     64     64 

To 

Montana  Common 

Points  Fbom 

CUeses 

1        2        3        4        5       A        B     C     D      B 

265     226     185     U»     123     128     102     86     76     M 
ZIO     161     IGO     126     105     lOS       84     70     63     Sfi 

r       J 

CHAPTER  Vn 

OAUJOBIIIA  TEBMtKAlB  AMD  IMTBRiaSDIATB 


In  Section  One  the  predominating  influence  that  water 
competition  bears  on  the  all-rail  rates  has  been  outlined 
more  or  less  in  detail  and  also  the  difficulties  the  rail 
carriers  encounter  in  meeting  this  competition  and  at 
the  same  time  conserving  their  revenues  sufficiently  to 
make  the  traffic  remunerative.  To  this  water  competi- 
tion may  be  assigned  the  reason  for  many  of  the  exist- 
ing commodity  rates  applying  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Term- 
inals. No  fixed  basis  has  been  observed  in  making  com- 
modity rates  to  the  Terminals  such  as  is  employed  to 
the  Intermediate  Territory,  and  on  water  competitive 
commodities  carriers  have  seemingly  adjusted  their 
rates  to  approximate,  as  near  as  possible,  those  oper- 
ative via  the  Panama  Canal.  There  are  numerous  com- 
modity rates  published  on  which  there  is  little  or  no 
water  competition,  and  on  these  commodities,  which  the 
steamers  do  not  carry,  either  by  reason  of  bulk,  legal 
restrictions,  or  otherwise,  the  carriers  have  been  able 
to  hold  their  rates  to  a  level  which  affords  them  a  return 
for  the  services  rendered  considerably  in  excess  of  that 
received  on  some  of  the  heavy  sea-moving  articles. 

The  commodities  on  which  through  rates  are  published 
have  been  divided  into  three  lists:  In  Fourth  Section 
Order  124,  the  Commission  designated  these  lists  as 
Schedules  '*A,''  *'B,''  and  ''C*  Schedule  A  embraces 
the  articles  on  which  the  rail  carriers  do  not  attempt  to 
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meet  the  competition  of  the  boat  lines  through  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  while  Schedule  B  covers  the  commodities  on 
which  the  water  competition  exerts  an  influence  in  the 
making  of  the  all-rail  rates,  hut  not  to  the  extent  found 
in  connection  with  tlie  Schedule-C  list.  Rates  on  the 
articles  in  Schedule  A  are  applied  as  a  blanket  to  all 
destination  points  on  the  Pacific  coast,  while  the  rates 
on  the  articles  in  the  Sohedule-B  list  to  the  Intermediate 
Territory  are  held  certain  percentages  in  excess  of 
the  rates  to  the  Terminals.  Schedule  C  is  the  list  of 
commodities  on  which  there  is  acute  water  competition 
which  bears  a  most  decided  influence  on  the  all-rail  rates. 


1.  ScHEDULE-A  Commodities 


Bates  on  the  commodities  in  the  Schedule-A  list  are 
applied  as  a  blanket  to  all  destinations  in  the  Trana- 
Continental  California  Tariff,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  points  in  the  Tonopah-Goldfield  district  of  Nevada. 
They  include  branch-line  stations  which  on  the  other 
schedules  are  assessed  certain  arbitraries  over  the  main- 
line junction  point  rate.  It  is  well  to  note  this  feature 
particularly,  as  these  so-called  "plus"  points  are  given 
the  benefit  of  terminal  rates  on  the  classes  and  also  on 
the  commodities  in  the  Schedule-A  list,  hut  commodities 
in  the  B  and  C  schedules  are  charged  the  rate  to 
basing  point  plus  the  local  to  destination. 

Bates  under  this  schedule  are  on  a  very  low  plane 
the  Chicago  rates  range  from  45  cents  per  hundred- 
weight on  coke,  in  carloads,  to  $3  per  hundred-weight  on 
high  explosives  and  automobiles.  These  rates,  more- 
over, are  not  applied  from  points  east  of  Chicago  except 
in  a  few  cases;  in  fact,  out  of  some  125  items 
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list,  only  about  one-third  apply  from  territory  east  of 


It  will  be  impossible  to  analyze  the  basis  used  in  con- 
stmcting  rates  in  this  schedule  without  going  into  a 
mass  of  detail  and  treating  each  commodity  separately. 
It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  as  a  general  rule  these 
low  rates  are  the  result  of  market  competition  and  that 
they  were  established  to  enable  the  markets  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  to  compete  with  those  located  nearer  the  source 
of  consimiption.  In  the  instances  where  the  rates  in 
this  list  are  not  extended  east  of  Chicago,  it  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  actual  movement  from  the 
eastern  territory,  or  where  there  is  a  movement,  rates 
could  not  profitably  be  made  sufficiently  low  to  enable 
the  eastern  producer  to  compete  with  the  home  markets. 

2.  ScHEDULB-B  Commodities 

The  rate  structure  on  the  commodities  contained  in 
the  B  and  C  schedules  affords  a  more  interesting  study 
than  thoQe  in  Schedule  A  for  the  reason  that  it  is  of 
comparatively  recent  origin  and  is  a  great  deviation 
from  the  old  methods  of  constructing  rates  in  this 
territory. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  traffic  to  the  Pacific  coast 
moves  under  these  schedules;  in  fact,  it  might  be  said 
that  practically  all  the  commodities  shipped  from  points 
east  of  Chicago  are  contained  in  the  B  and  C  lists.  As 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  two  schedules  are  largely 
dissimilar,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  treated  sepa- 
rately. We  will,  therefore,  proceed  with  the  discussion 
of  the  rates  on  the  articles  listed  in  Schedule  B. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  B  list  contains  the  com- 
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modities  on  which  the  water  competition  is  not  so  acate 
as  the  Schedule-C  articles.  It  is  also  tme  that  the 
articles  in  this  schedule  do  not  compete,  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent,  with  the  markets  on  the  Pacific  coast,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  Schednle-A  list  Therefore,  the 
carriers  are  able  to  hold  these  rates  on  a  higher  plane 
than  in  the  two  other  schedules,  and  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  found  that  a  large  proportion  of  their  revenues  is 
derived  from  the  rates  applied  on  articles  in  this 
schedule. 

The  rates  on  Schedule-B  commodities  apply  to  both 
Terminals  and  Intermediate  Territory.  The  terminal 
rates  are  applied  almost  without  exception  as  a  blanket 
from  all  groups  of  origin;  such  exceptions  as  are  noted 
are  generally  brought  about  by  combination  rates  from 
some  western  group  making  a  lower  through  rate  than 
would  be  accorded  it  under  the  blanket  system.  These 
terminal  rates  have,  with  some  exceptions,  been  in  effect 
a  number  of  years,  and  as  in  the  Schedule-A  list,  cannot 
well  be  analyzed  as  a  whole.  They  have  been  established 
from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  shipping 
public,  and  no  fixed  basis  has  been  observed  in  their 
construction. 

The  rates  on  Schedule-B  commodities  to  the  Inter- 
mediate Territory  from  points  east  of  the  Missouri 
River  are  made  certain  percentages  over  the  rates 
applying  to  the  Terminal  Points.  From  the  Missouri 
River  and  west  the  terminal  rates  are  held  as  maxima 
to  the  Intermediate  Points. 

In  Fourth  Section  Order  124,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  divided  the  country  into  five 
zones  and  has  allowed  the  carriers  a  measure  of  relief 
from  the  provisions  of  this  section  constructing  rates 
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from  these  zones  to  the  intermonntain  territory.    These 
zones  are  folly  described  in  the  following : 

(a)  Rate  Zones  Used  in  Constructing  Rates  to  Points 
Intermediate  to  California  Terminals 

Zone  1 

2Jone  1  includes  all  territory  in  the  United  States  lying 
west  of  the  following  line:  (a)  Beginning  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  north  boundary  of  the  state  of  Minnesota 
with  the  northwestern  shore  of  Lake  Superior;  thence 
northwesterly  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior  to  a 
point  inunediately  west  of  Duluth,  Minn. ;  thence  follow- 
ing the  west  boundary  of  Trans-Continental  Group  D,  to 
its  intersection  with  the  northern  boundary  of  Trans- 
Continental  Group  E;  thence  following  the  east  bound- 
ary  of  Group  E  to  a  point  at  or  near  Norwood,  Minn. ; 
thence  following  an  imaginary  line  through  Hutchinson, 
Minn.,  to  Wilmar,  Minn. ;  thence  via  the  line  of  the  Great 
Northern  Bailway  through  Benson,  Morris,  Herman, 
Yarmouth  and  Moorhead,  Minn.;  thence  along  the  line 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  to  Fargo,  N.  D. ;  thence 
to  Yarmouth,  Minn. ;  thence  to  Newton,  N.  D. ;  thence  via 
the  line  of  the  Chicago  &  North- Western  Bailway  to 
Oakes,  N.  D.;  thence  via  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  & 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Bailway  to  Monango,  N.  D.;  thence 
via  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Bailway  to  Edge- 
ley,  N.  D. ;  thence  via  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul 
Bailway  to  Monango;  thence  via  the  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Bailway  to  Wishek,  N.  D.; 
thence  via  an  imaginary  line  through  Linton,  N.  D.,  and 
Mobridge  and  Gettysburg;  S.  D. ;  thence  via  the  Chicago 
-  North- Western  Bailway  -tei^ierre,  S.  D. ;  thence  follow- 
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ing  the  north  bank  of  the  Missouri  River  to  ita  inter- 
section with  the  west  boundary  of  Trans-Continental 
Group  F;  thence  following  the  west  boundary  of 
Group  F  to  the  southeast  comer  of  the  state  of  Kansas; 
thence  along  the  west  boundary  of  the  state  of  Missouri 
to  the  northwest  comer  of  the  state  of  Arkansas ;  thenoe 
along  the  west  of  the  Kansas  City  cioiithera  IlaUway  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


Zone  . 


Zone  2  includes  all  territory  lying  east  of  the  line 
above  described  and  west  of  a  line  called  line  (c 
begins  at  the  international  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  immediately  west  of  Cockbnm  Island 
in  Lake  Huron;  passes  westerly  through  the  Straits  of 
Mackinac ;  southerly  through  Lake  Michigan  to  its  south- 
ern boundary ;  follows  the  west  boundary  of  Trans-Con- 
tinental Group  C  to  Paducah,  Ky. ;  thence  follows  the 
east  side  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  to  its  inter- 
section with  the  soutli  boundary  of  Group  C ;  thence  fol- 
lows the  east  boundary  of  Group  C  to  the  Galf  of 
Mexico. 


■hi^^^ 


Zone  3 


L 


Zone  3  includes  all  territory  in  the  United  States 
east  of  the  line  (c),  and  north  of  the  south  boundary 
Trans-Continental  Group  C,  and  on  the  west  of  line  (d), 
which  is  the  Buffalo-Pittsburgh  line  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
to  Wheeling,  W,  Va.,  marking  the  western  boundary  of 
Trunk  Line  Freight  Association  Territoi-y,  and  thence 
follows  the  Ohio  River  to  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
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Zone  4 

Zone  4  includes  all  territory  in  the  United  States  east 
of  line  (d)  and  north  of  the  south  boundary  of  Trans- 
Continental  Group  A. 

Zone  6 

2jone  5  includes  all  territory  in  the  United  States  south 
and  east  of  Trans-Continental  Group  C. 

The  above  zones  apply  only  in  connection  with  traffic 
destined  to  territory  intermediate  to  California  Termi- 
nals, and  differ  slightly  from  those  applying  to  North 
Pacific  coast  points,  which  will  be  described  in  a  suc- 
ceeding chapter. 

2jone  1  comprises  the  territory  located  in  Trans-Con- 
tinental Groups  F,  G,  H,  and  J;  Zone  2,  Trans-Conti- 
nental Groups  D  and  E;  Zone  3,  Trans-Continental 
Groups  B  and  C ;  and  Zone  4,  Trans-Continental  Group  A ; 
while  Zone  5  covers  territory  which  is  not  included  in 
any  Trans-Continental  group. 

Carriers  are  permitted  to  apply  higher  rates  to  points 
intermediate  ix)  Pacific  Coast  Terminals  than  to  the 
Terminals,  provided  the  rates  to  the  Intermediate  Terri- 
tory do  not  exceed  the  rates  to  the  Terminals  by  more 
than  25  per  cent  from  Zone  4,  15  per  cent  from  Zone  3, 
and  7  per  cent  from  Zone  2. 

Applications  of  the  carriers  for  permission  to  main- 
tain higher  rates  from  Zone  1  were  denied  by  the  Com- 
mission for  the  reason  as  stated,  viz.,  that  the  eastern 
boundary  of  this  zone  is  approximately  1500  miles  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  no  traffic  has  ever  been,  and 
none  probably  ever  will  be,  transported  from  this  sec- 
tion to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  thence  by  water  to  the 
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Pacific  coast.  Therefore,  the  Sehedule-B  ratea  from 
points  in  this  zone  to  the  Terminals  are  held  as  maxima 
to  the  Intermediate  Territory.  In  Table  10  are  shown 
several  items  taken  from  one  of  the  trans-continental 
issues  which  are  illustrative  of  this  method  of  rate  con- 
struction. It  will  be  noted  that  the  items  designated 
Schedule  B  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  above 
basis  and  that  the  rates  in  the  items  marked  Schedule 
A  are  the  same  to  both  the  Terminals  and  the  Inter- 
mediate Points. 


3.    Use  of  Combination  Rates 


4 


It  has  been  found  that  in  a  territory  as  extensive  as 
that  covered  by  the  trans -continental  tariffs,  numerous 
combination  rates  exist  which  will  make  a  lower  charge 
than  the  through  published  rate.  Particularly  is  this  true 
with  respect  to  the  Schedale-A  commodities  where  the 
rates  do  not  apply  from  points  east  of  Chicago,  as  by 
adding  to  the  Chicago  rate  the  local  from  New  York, 
Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  etc.,  a  through  rate  may  be  made 
lower  than  the  class  rate  from  the  point  of  origin.  The 
same  principle  can  be  applied  to  points  in  different 
origin  groups  but  located  only  a  few  miles  apart,  as  for 
example,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  taking  Group-C  rates,  and 
Paris,  m.,  taking  Group-D  rates.  The  Group-C  first- 
class  rate  to  the  Terminals  is  $3.50;  the  Group-D,  $3.40, 
a  difference  of  10  cents.  As  a  hypothetical  illustration, 
we  will  say  the  first-claas  rate  from  Terre  Haute  to  Paris 
is  8  cents,  which,  added  to  the  Paris  rate,  would  make  a 
through  rate  from  Terre  Haute  of  $3.48,  or  2  cents  lower 
than  the  through  published  rate  from  Terre  Haute.  On 
the  destination  end  the  same  conditions  are  foui 
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the  shipper  can  in  some  cases  consign  a  car  to  a 
Terminal  Point  and  reship  it  from  the  terminal  back 
to  an  Intermediate  Point  at  a  lower  through  charge 
than  the  'Agoing''  rate  to  the  Intermediate  Point.  As  a 
further  illustration  in  point :  A  carload  of  paint  can  be 
shipped  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  at  a  through 
rate  of  75  cents  per  hundried-weighty  and  assuming  that 
the  local  rate  from  San  Francisco  to  Sacramento  is  25 
cents,  it  can,  by  rebilling  from  San  Francisco,  be  deliv- 
ered in  Sacramento  for  $1.00.  The  through  published 
rate  from  New  York  to  Sacramento  is  $1.10.  Such  com- 
binations can  no  doubt  be  found  ad  finitum.  For  that 
reason  the  Commission  has  permitted  the  carriers,  as  a 
temporary  measure,  to  provide  a  clause  in  their  tariffs 
to  the  effect  that  the  aggregate  of  intermediate  rates 
will  be  applied  when  less  than  the  through  published 
rate;  or  in  other  words,  any  possible  combination  that  will 
defeat  the  through  rate  may  be  applied  in  lieu  of  the 
through  rate.  In  the  application  of  these  alternative 
combinations  it  should  be  understood  that  the  trafSc  must 
be  forwarded  via  the  junction  point  on  which  the  combi- 
nation is  made.  It  is  expected  that  the  carriers  will  soon 
take  steps  to  line  up  their  tariffs  to  comply  with  the 
law  and  the  Commission's  regulations  in  this  respect,  as 
the  Commission  has  set  October  1, 1918,  as  the  date  these 
alternative  clauses  must  be  eliminated  from  the  tariffs. 

4.  SoHEDULE-C  Commodities 

It  has  been  stated  that  rates  on  the  articles  contained 
in  the  Schedule-C  list  are  made  extremely  low  on  account 
of  active  water  competition  through  the  Canal.  The 
Commission  has  recognized  this  competition  and  has 
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granted  the  carriers  a  measure  of  relief  from  the  Fourth 
Section  that  enables  them  to  make  their  rates  to  the 
Terminals  low  enough  to  secure  a  share  of  the  business. 
At  the  same  time  it  has  adjusted  the  rates  to  the  Inter- 
mediate Territory  on  a  basis  somewhat  similar  to  that 
employed  in  connection  with  the  Schedule-B  list.  How- 
ever,  owing  to  the  many  different  issues  which  enter  into 
the  transportation  of  the  articles  in  the  Schednle-C 
list,  the  adjustment  is  more  complicated  than  in  the 
other  schedules  and  requires  considerable  study  in  order 
to  be  digested. 

The  original  order  of  the  Commission,  which  has  been 
previously  referred  to  herein,  contemplated  the  estab- 
lishment of  rates  on  all  commodities  to  the  intermoun- 
tain  territory,  25,  15,  and  7  per  cent  from  New  York, 
Buffalo,  and  Chicago,  respectively,  in  excess  of  the  rates 
to  the  Terminals.  At  that  time,  however,  no  considera- 
tion was  given  with  respect  to  according  the  carriers 
additional  relief  on  the  articles  which  move  in  great 
quantities  by  water.  Supplementary  applications  were 
then  made  by  the  carriers,  naming  the  water  competitive 
commodities  and  praying  the  postponement  of  the  effect- 
ive date  of  the  original  order,  pending  an  investigation 
into  the  rates  on  these  articles.  It  was  alleged  that  the 
low  rates  made  necessary  on  the  articles  in  this  list  by 
reason  of  the  water  competition  rendered  them  less  than 
reasonable  or  fairly  remunerative  when  applied  to  the 
Intermediate  Territory  even  when  increased  by  the  per- 
centages authorized  by  the  Commission.  These  applica- 
tions were  granted,  and  after  an  investigation  the 
Commission  upheld  the  contention  of  the  carriers  and 
granted  them,  to  some  extent,  the  additional  relief 
sought  on  these  commodities.    Under  this  authority  the 
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carriers  were  permitted  to  establish  rates  to  the  Inter- 
mediate  Territory  upon  the  following  basis. 

Using  the  rates  from  the  Missouri  Biver  as  a  base, 
the  rates  from  eastern  territory  are  generally  made  by 
adding  to  the  Missouri  Biver  rates  the  following  differ- 
entials :  From  Chicago,  15  cents  per  hundred-weight  on 
carloads,  and  25  cents  on  less  than  carloads;  from  Buf- 
falo, 25  cents  on  carloads,  and  40  cents  on  less  than  car- 
loads ;  and  from  New  York,  35  cents  on  carloads,  and  55 
cents  on  less  than  carloads.  These  differentials  were 
arrived  at  by  using  the  differences  in  the  class  rates 
from  New  York,  Buffalo,  and  Chicago  as  compared  with 
the  Missouri  Kiver  rates  and  by  approximating  them  to 
correspond  with  the  commodities  listed  in  this  schedule. 

No  relief  was  granted  from  the  Missouri  Biver  and 
other  points  in  Zone  1  except  in  connection  with  articles 
on  which  the  rates  are  extremely  low,  and  on  these  com- 
modities still  further  relief  was  also  granted  from  Zones 
2,  3,  and  4.  The  following  is  the  basis  on  which  rates 
are  constructed  on  these  low-rated  commodities. 

On  commodities  moving  in  carloads  which  take  a  lower 
rate  than  75  cents  from  the  Missouri  Biver  to  the  Termi- 
nals, carriers  are  allowed  to  apply  higher  rates  to  the 
Intermediate  Territory,  provided  the  rate  from  the  Mis- 
souri Biver  to  the  Intermediate  Points  does  not  exceed 
75  cents.  On  articles  taking  first-class  and  second-class 
ratings  in  less  than  carloads  under  the  Western  Classi- 
fication and  upon  which  the  rate  from  the  Missouri  Biver 
to  the  Terminals  is  less  than  $1.72,  carriers  are  permitted 
to  maintain  higher  rates  to  the  interior,  provided  the 
rate  from  the  Missouri  Biver  to  the  interior  does  not 
exceed  $1.72.  On  articles  listed  in  the  Western  Classi- 
fication as  third  class  or  lower  in  less  than  carloads,  on 
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which  the  Missouri  Jtiver-Terminal  rate  is  less  than 
$1.25^  a  higher  rate  is  allowed  to  the  Intermediate 
Points^  provided  the  rate  from  the  Missouri  Biver  to 
the  Intermediate  Points  does  not  exceed  $1.25. 

In  constructing  rates  to  the  intermountain  territory 
on  this  basis  we  shall  take  as  an  example  an  item  on 
sheet  iron,  in  carloads,  on  which  the  rates  to  the  Termi- 
nals are  75  cents  from  Groups  A,  B,  and  C,  65  cents 
from  Groups  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  H,  and  50  cents  from 
Group  J.  This  rate  being  less  than  75  cents  from  the 
Missouri  River  (Group  F),  we  are  permitted  to  hold  the 
interior  territory  on  a  higher  basis,  provided  the  rates 
to  the  interior  are  not  higher  than  75  cents.  Therefore, 
we  shall  name  this  figure  as  the  rate  from  the  Missouri 
Biver  and  other  points  in  SSone  1.  Having  set  the 
Missouri  Biver  rate,  we  shall  use  the  differentials  named 
in  the  foregoing  and  make  the  Chicago  (Zone  2)  rate 
90  cents;  Buffalo  (Zone  3),  $1.00;  and  New  York  (Zone 
4),  $1.10;  these  figures  are  15,  25,  and  35  cents, 
respectively,  in  excess  of  the  Missouri  Biver  rate. 

As  a  less-than-carload  illustration,  we  shall  take  an 
*item  on  earthenware,  in  boxes  or  barrels,  on  which  the 
rate  to  the  Terminals  is  $1.50  from  all  groups.  Since 
this  article  is  classified  as  second  class  in  the  Western 
Classification,  when  shipped  in  boxes  or  barrels,  the 
carriers  are  permitted  to  establish  a  maximum  rate  of 
$1.72  from  the  Missouri  Biver  to  the  interior.  By 
using  the  less-than-carload  differentials  named  above, 
the  rates  from  Chicago,  Buffalo,  and  New  York  are 
made  25,  40,  and  55  cents,  respectively,  higher  than 
from  the  Missouri  Biver,  or  Chicago,  $1.97;  Buffalo, 
$2.12;  and  New  York,  $2.27.  The  same  commodity 
shippofl  in  casks  or  crates  is  rated  third  class,  and  as 
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the  teifminal  rate  from  the  Missouri  Biver^  which  is  $1.50, 
is  hi^er  than  $1.25,  we  are  required  to  hold  the  Missouri 
Biver-Terminal  rate  as  maximum  from  the  Missouri 
River  to  Intermediate  Points.  The  same  differentials 
are  applied  in  constructing  rates  from  east  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  making  the  Chicago  rate  $1.75;  Buffalo, 
$L90;  and  New  York,  $2.05.  Items  taken  from  Trans- 
Continental  Tariff  1-N,  naming  rates  on  these  commodi- 
ties are  shown  in  Table  11,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  plan  has  been  followed. 

In  this  table  it  will  be  noted  that  rates  are  published 
to  points  taking  Goldfield  District  rates.  This  district 
comprises  some  half-dozen  points  in  southwestern 
Nevada,  and  rates  thereto  are  made  on  a  combination 
basis.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Hazen,  Nevada,  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada,  or  Ludlow,  Cal.,  combination  is  found  to  make 
the  through  rates  to  these  points. 

The  basis  outlined  in  the  foregoing  is  used  in  con- 
s'iructing  rates  on  all  articles  in  the  Schedule-C  list  with 
the  exception  of  coal  and  pig  iron.  On  these  com- 
modities the  carriers  are  permitted  to  apply  higher 
rates  to  the  Intermediate  Territory  than  to  the 
Terminals,  provided  the  rates  to  the  interior  do  not 
exceed  5  mills  per  ton-mile. 

■ 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  terminal  rates  formerly 
applied  to  practically  all  main-line  stations  in  California, 
whereas  now  they  are  applicable  only  to  the  water- 
washed  ports,  all  other  points  having  been  transferred 
to  the  intermediate  list.  These  Intermediate  Points  are 
located  in  what  is  termed  ** back-haul*'  territory,  and 
as  a  further  means  of  enabling  carriers  to  meet  the 
water  competition  on  the  articles  in  the  Schedule-C  list, 
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the  Commission  has  authorized  an  alternative  applica- 
tion that  may  be  applied  to  this  back-haul  territory. 

This  application  provides  that  in  cases  where  the 
published  through  rate  can  be  defeated  by  adding  to  the 
terminal  rate  75  per  cent  of  the  local  rate  applying  from 
the  Terminal  back  to  destination,  the  combination  so 
made  may  be  used  in  preference  to  the  published  through 
rate.  This  application  applies  only  in  connection  with 
the  Schedule-C  commodities  on  which  water  competition 
exerts  a  controlling  influence  and  is  in  recognition  of 
the  disadvantage  suffered  by  these  points  by  reason  of 
their  geographical  location.  Jobbers  in  this  territory 
are  in  competition  with  the  coast  Terminals  having  the 
natural  advantage  of  water  transportation,  and  this 
advantage  has  been  extended  to  the  interior  in  some 
degree  under  this  method  of  constructing  rates.  To  a 
large  part  of  this  territory,  which  extends  inland  some 
300  miles  from  the  coast,  the  actual  combination  on  a 
coast  Terminal,  made  by  using  the  full  local  rate  from 
the  Terminal  back  to  destination,  will  make  a  lower 
charge  than  can  be  obtained  by  use  of  the  differentials 
previously  referred  to.  Thus  it  naturally  follows  that 
by  use  of  75  per  cent  of  the  local  rate,  the  area  to 
which  this  basis  can  be  applied  is  increased  and  jobbers 
located  in  the  interior  are  given  the  benefit  of  meeting 
the  competition  of  the  coast  Terminals  to  the  extent  that 
their  geographical  location  entitles  them. 


CHAPTER  Vni 

PACIFIC  FRDOHT  TARIFF  BUREAU  TERRITORT 

Within  comparatively  recent  years  the  carriers  oper- 
ating on  the  Pacific  coast  established  the  traffic  asso- 
ciation known  as  the  Pacific  Freight  Tariff  Bureau; 
rates  between  points  within  the  boundaries  of  this  asso- 
ciation are  published  by  the  agent  of  this  bureau.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  territory  of  the  Pacific  Freight  Tariff  Bureau 
corresponds  with  the  western  boundary  of  Trans-Con- 
tinental Group  J.  The  origin  territory  covered  by  the 
westbound  tariffs  of  the  trans-continental  lines  extends 
from  the  northern  coast  of  Maine  to  and  including  the 
Colorado  Common  Points,  and  rates  between  California 
points  and  points  west  of  the  Colorado  Common  Points 
are  published  in  the  tariffs  of  the  Pacific  Freight  Tariff 
Bureau.  The  tariffs  of  this  bureau  also  provide  for  rates 
between  California  points  and  the  North  Pacific  Coast 
Territory,  including  the  Utah  and  Montana  common 
points. 

The  rates  in  this  territory  are  on  a  very  high  plane 
compared  with  rates  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but 
it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  roads  serving  this 
territory  traverse  a  very  mountainous  and  thinly  popu- 
lated region,  tending  to  make  the  operating  and  main- 
tenance expenses  excessive  and  justifying  higher  charges 
than  applied  in  the  level  and  more  thickly  populated 
districts. 
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These  rates  were  formerly  used  to  a  large  extent  in 
making  rates  to  the  Intermediate  Territory  on  traffic 
from  the  East;  that  is,  the  local  rates  in  this  territory 
were  added  to  the  rates  applied  to  the  Terminals  in 
order  to  make  the  rates  to  Beno,  Winnemucca,  and  other 
Intermediate  Points.  This  arrangement  is  also  used  to 
some  extent  today.  It  has  been  shown  that  under  an 
alternative  application  in  the  trans-continental  tariffs 
shippers  have  the  privilege  of  using  the  lowest  available 
combination  in  preference  to  a  through  rate,  and  it  not 
infrequently  happens  that  the  coast  combination  to  an 
Intermediate  Point,  made  by  using  the  rate  to  the  Ter- 
minal plus  the  local  back  to  an  Intermediate  Point,  will 
make  less  than  the  'Agoing"  rate  to  the  Intermediate 
Point.  On  the  Schedule-C  commodities  this  privilege 
is  further  amplified  by  use  of  75  per  cent  of  the  local 
back  from  the  Terminal.  The  local  rates  referred  to 
are  those  authorized  in  the  territory  of  the  Pacific 
Freight  Tariff  Bureau.  In  Table  12  are  shown  a  few 
rates  applied  between  representative  points  in  this  ter- 
ritory. 
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TABLE  12 


Class  Bates  between  Points  in  PAaFic  Pbeioht  Tariff 

Bureau  Territory 


Utah  Common  Poem 

AKD 


San  Francisco Cal/ 

OakUnd 

Los  Angeles  . 
San   Bernardino. 


;al.^ 

. . .  *  J 


Between 

Los  Angeles,  Cal., 

San  Bebnabdino,  Cal., 

AND 


<( 


M 


« 


»€ 


« 


<( 


« 


Granger  Wyo. 

Azusa 

Marston 

Bryan  

Green  River 

Tie  Spur  

Kanda    

Blairtown    " 

Rock  Springs  " 

Bonnie  Clare Nev.^ 

San  Carlos   

V^agner    

Stonewall    

Ralston    

Red  Rock   •' 

Goldfield    


« 


« 


« 


« 


«< 


Between 
San  Francisco,  Cal^  I 


Rates  in  Cents  pes  100  Pounds 


Classes' 


3 


5 


BCD      E 


154  131  115%  06  79%  79%  62  56  46  38% 


154  131  115    96  79%  79%  62  56  38  31% 


232  199  172 

233  200  173 
235  202  173 
237  203  173 
237  203  175 
237  203  175 
239  203  177 
242  204  180 
242  204  180 
242  204  180 


143  118% 

144  119% 

145  120% 

145  121% 

146  122% 
146  123% 
148  124% 
151  125% 
151  126% 
151  126% 


113% 
114% 
115% 
116% 
117% 
118% 

119% 
120% 

121% 
121% 


01  78  54 

92  79  55 

93  80  55 

94  81  66 

95  81  56 

96  82  57 

97  83  58 

98  83  58 

99  83  59 
99  83  59 


44% 
44% 
45% 
45% 
45% 
46% 
46% 
47% 
47% 
47% 


240  213  192   167  145   145    99  92  73  69 


AND 

Butte   Mont.] 

Silver  Bow  Jet..     " 

Ihirant " 

210  181   150 

126  105 

105 

84  70  63  55 

Anaconda " 

Browns    " 

4 

*Ooverned  by  Western  Classiflcation. 
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TABLE  12— Concluded 


CiABs  Ratks  bbtwbbn  Points  in  Pacific  Fbsoht  Tabipp 
BUBEAU  Tkbbitobt 


lUTsa  m  Cents  pbe  100  Potrniw 


Aldona    

RIU    

_  V»il     

Cien^K    

Pantuw a. 

Wbetatone 

Fairbuk   

Tombstone 

Cbarleaton  

L«wia  SpringB   . . . 
Fort   BuacbucM. . . 

Hereford    

N»co  

Don  Luis 

Lowell    

Blabe«    

Douglu   

MoNesl    " 

Elfrida  " 

C«lieiit«   " 

CourtUnd    " 

Apache " 

Rodeo   N.M." 

Pratt    " 

HachiU   " 

Hermanas    " 

Columbus  "    ' 

Noria   " 

Pelea    " 

El  Paso   Tex. 

■Oovertted  by  Weata 


ISa  162  H2 
200  IW  144 
S04  1«&  14S 
207  171  160 
210  173  151 
216  ISO  168 
216  ISO  160 
224  tSS  t«7 
224  IBS  100 
227  190  1<0 
833  100  1«0 
233  IBS  IflO 
23S  200  IM 
23S  200  100 


lie  97 
120  SB 
123  100 
18S  102 
126  103 
132  108 
137  lis 
143  IIB 
143  117 

145  118 
140  120 

146  IIB 
146  118 
146  lis 


»  OB  M  &S 
I  70  «8  ft7 
»  7<  67  SB 
S  74  68  M 
1  78  69  iO 
)  76  7t  61 
E  79  Tt  6i 
1  61  74  « 
t  61  74  63 
S  6t  74  M 
I  83  76  M 
r  S3  76  M 
>  83  76  M 
t  83  76  U 


236  200  190      146  IIS      127      101  83  76  6> 


23S  200  100 
240  804  171 
240  204  174 
-240  804  177 
240  204  181 
235  200  100 


146  lis 
ISS  lU 
167  128 
100  130 
103  133 
145  lis 


104  S3  78  46 
10»  00  81  66 

106  00  81  6> 
109  90  81  e> 
109  90  81  ■• 

107  83  BO  66 


236  200  ISO   146  IIS   127   107  83  80  70 


236  200  160   145  118   127   107  83  80  70 
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CHAPTEE  IX 

BHUiTU  PAOIFIO  COAST  AMD  IlfTERMKDIATB  TBRBRORnDI 

1.  NoBTH  Paoifio  Coast  Tebmikals 
The  westbound  rates  of  the  trans-continental  lines 
are  carried  in  four  publications^  applying:  (1)  to  Cali- 
fornia Terminals  and  Intermediate  Points;  (2)  to  North 
Pacific  Coast  Terminals  and  Intermediate  Territory, 
including  points  in  British  Columbia  and  Spokane  Terri- 
tory; (3)  to  Montana  Territory;  and  (4)  from  South- 
eastern and  Carolina  territories  to  both  North  Pacific 
Coast  and  California  points.  The  North  Pacific  Coast 
Tariff  applies  from  the  same  origin  territory  as  the 
California  Tariff,  and  the  rates  in  the  two  publications 
are  closely  related.  As  in  the  California  adjustment, 
the  rates  to  the  North  Pacific  Coast  Intermediate  Terri- 
tory are  the  result  of  the  Commission's  Fourth  Section 
Order  124,  and  with  some  exceptions  the  rate  structure 
to  California  points  can  be  used  in  arriving  at  rates 
applied  to  the  North  Pacific  Coast  Territory. 

Terminal  rates  on  the  water  competitive  commodities 
(Schedule  C),  to  the  North  Pacific  coast  are  applied 
only  to  the  water-washed  ports  at  which  the  Atlantic 
steamship  lines  discharge  cargo  as  follows:  Astoria 
and  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Bellingham,  South  Bellingham, 
Everett,   Aberdeen,   Anacortes,   Hoquiam,   Cosmopolis, 
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Tacoma,  Seattle  and  Vancouver,  Wash.  There  are  a 
number  of  points  located  within  the  switching  limits 
of  the  points  named  as  Terminals  to  which  terminal 
rates  are  applied  because  of  competition  with  the  water 
lines.  There  are  also  a  number  of  other  points  given 
the  benefit  of  terminal  rates  on  the  articles  in  the 
Schedule-A  and  Schedule-B  lists.  The  adjustment  to 
these  points  will  be  explained  in  the  discussion  of  rates 
to  the  Intermediate  Territory. 

The  intermediate  rates  are  extended  over  an  area 
about  equal  to  that  on  the  California  end;  they  are  also 
applied  as  maxima  rates  to  the  Montana  Territory  from 
territory  east  of  Chicago.  Bates  from  Chicago  and 
west  to  Montana  are  on  a  lower  basb  than  applied  to 
the  North  Pacific  Coast  Intermediate  Territory. 

The  Intermediate  Territory  referred  to  haa  reference 
to  all  points  east  of  the  Terminals  themselves  to  which 
the  terminal  rates  are  not  applied.    There  is  no  desig- 
nated Intermediate  Territory  to  which  rates  are  pub- 
lished as  in  the  California  adjustment,  but  on  the  North 
Pacific  coast  the  Intermediate  Territory  is  divided  into 
several  districts  for  the  purposes  of  rate  publication. 
These   districts   are  designated   as  ** Interior   Coast," 
** Columbia  River,'*  and  ** Spokane**  rate  territories.  In 
addition  to  these  there  is  the  Maximum  Rate  Territorr 
applied  in  connection  with  rates  on  the  articles  in  the 
Schedule-C  list.     This  district  will  be  described  in  the 
chapter  devoted  to  the  Schedule-C  rates.* 

The  Interior  Coast  rates  are  made  by  adding  arbi* 
trades  of  5  cents  per  100  pounds  on  carloads,  and  10 
cents  on  less  than  carloads,  to  the  terminal  rates.  The 
rates  to  the  Columbia  River  and  Spokane  districts  art 

'  Page  90. 
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held  certain  percentages  over  the  rates  applied  to  the 
Terminals.  Owing  to  the  many  differences  in  the  rate 
structure  to  the  different  districts,  it  is  necessary  that 
each  be  dealt  with  separately.  We  will,  therefore,  begin 
by  taking  up  the  adjustment  covering  the  rates  to  the 
Terminals* 

(a)  Class  Rates  to  North  Pacific  Coast  Terminals 

The  class  rates  to  the  North  Pacific  Coast  Terminals 
are  the  same  as  applied  to  the  California  Terminals  via 
the  all-rail  lines  except  from  points  taking  6roup-G  and 
Group-H  rates.  To  the  North  Pacific  coast,  rates  from 
Group  Q  (Kansas)  are  made  the  same  as  from  Group  F 
(Missouri  River),  and  rates  from  Group  H  (Texas)  are 
the  same  as  from  Group  D  (Chicago).  This  is  brought 
about  by  the  increased  haul  from  these  groups  to  the 
North  Pacific  coast  as  compared  with  the  haul  to  Cali- 
fornia; the  distance  from  Group  G  approximating  that 
from  the  Missouri  River,  and  the  distance  from  Group 
H  being  about  the  same  as  from  Chicago.  The  distance 
from  Groups  G  and  H  to  the  California  Terminals  is 
materially  less  than  to  the  North  Pacific  coast 

It  has  been  shown  (see  Table  7)  that  class  rates 
are  published  to  the  California  points  via  the  rail  lines 
to  North  Pacific  coast  ports  and  thence  via  water  to 
destination  on  a  basis  slightly  different  from  that  applied 
via  the  direct  lines.  This  difference  is  found  only 
in  connection  with  the  points  taking  Group-G  and 
Group-H  rates.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  rates  in 
this  table  are  the  same  as  shown  in  Table  13  applying 
to  the  North  Pacific  Coast  Terminals.  To  the  California 
points  the  rates  via  the  direct  rail  lines  from  Groups 
0  and  H  are  lower  than  to  the  North  Pacific  coast  on 
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account  of  the  comparative  nearness  of  these  groups  to 
California;  but  to  apply  these  rates  to  California  via 
the  routes  through  the  North  Pacific  coast  ports  in  con- 
nection with  the  boat  lines  would  create  a  violation  of 
the  Fourth  Section.  Therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  this 
Fourth-Section  violation  it  is  necessary  for  the  northern 
lines  to  maintain  rates  to  California  not  lower  than 
those  published  to  the  North  Pacific  coast  porta.*  The 
rail-and-water  route  is  available  to  the  North  Pacific 
coast  points  the  same  as  to  California;  that  is,  the  Cafi- 
f omia  lines  are  able  to  participate  in  traffic  to  the  North 
Pacific  coast  in  connection  with  the  boat  lines  operating 
from  the  California  ports,  but  in  this  case  the  rates  are 
the  same  as  applied  via  the  direct  rail  lines.  Table  13 
shows  the  class  rates  applied  to  the  North  Pacific  Coait 
Terminals.  These  rates  were  established  in  1912  at  tiie 
same  time  the  California  terminal  rates  were  put  into 
effect  and  were  arrived  at  on  the  same  basis  used  in 
constructing  the  California  rates. 

TABLE   13 
Class  Bates  to  North  Pacific  Coast  Tkbminals* 


Fbom 

Points 

Rates  nc  Cents  peb  100  Pouhps 

To 

Taking 
Rates 
Applica- 
ble To 

(Governed  by  Western  CUasiflestios) 

Classes 

12346ABCDE 

Group  A 

370  320  265  226  190  192  162  120  116  101 

Group  B 

360  310  260  220  185  187  148  117  112  101 

Group  C 

350  303  252  215  180  182  146  116  110    M 

North  Pacific 

Group  D 

340  295  245  207  175  ?77  140  110  106    M 

CoMt  Terminals. 

Group  E 

330  285  238  200  168  172  136  106  101    tt 

Group  F 

300  260  220  183  160  160  12S     06    OS    tf 

Group  0 

300  260  220  183  160  160  12S     06    03    li 

Group  H 

340  296  245  207  175  177  140  110  106    M 

Group  J 

260  225  190  160  140  140  107     86    10    r 

*  Takan  from  Trans-Contlnantal  Tarlif  4*Ia 


tFrom  Group  H  fourth  sacUoQ  vtolatlon  htm 
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The  rates  in  this  table  are  extended  eastward  to  the 
points  taking  Interior  Coast  and  Columbia  Biver  com- 
modity rates,  but  not  including  the  Spokane  Territory. 
Bates  to  Spokane  are  on  a  lower  basis  than  applied  to 
the  Terminals.  The  adjustment  to  this  territory  will  be 
explained  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

(b)  Commodity  Rates  to  North  Pacific  Coast  Terminals 

The  commodity  rates  to  the  North  Pacific  Coast  Ter- 
minals! as  well  as  to  the  Intermediate  Points,  are  much 
the  same  as  applied  to  California,  both  with  respect  to 
the  commodities  and  to  the  actual  rates  published.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  North  Pacific  coast  is  in 
active  competition  with  California  for  the  Pacific  coast 
trade.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  northern  lines  that 
they  name  rates  to  the  territory  served  by  them  that 
will  enable  this  territory  to  compete  with  the  California 
jobbers  and  that  they  assist  in  the  upbuilding  of 
this  territory  to  keep  pace  with  the  more  densely  popu- 
lated and  increasing  industrial  activities  on  the  south. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  naming  rates  on  a  level  with 
those  applied  to  the  California  Territory. 

The  routes  available  on  traffic  to  the  North  Pacific 
coast  are  the  same  as  to  California,  ^cept  that  there 
is  no  differential  basis  of  rates  applied  in  connection 
with  the  steamer  lines  operating  via  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  ports  to  the  North  Pacific  Coast  Territory.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  California  lines  operate  a  line  of 
steamers  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  connecting  with  the 
rail  lines  at  the  Gulf  ports  and  that  Chicago  rates  are 
applied  from  New  York  via  this  route.  One  of  these 
lines  (the  Morgan  Line)  is  controlled  by  the  Southern 
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Pacific  Company,  and  as  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany's rails  reach  the  North  Pacific  Coast  Territory,  &s 
well  as  California,  this  route  is  open  on  North  Pacific 
coast  traESc,  but  in  tjiis  case  the  fiat  New  York  rates 
are  applied. 

Water  competition  is  the  same  to  both  North  and 
South  Pacific  coast  points,  and  the  present  rates  are 
largely  the  result  of  this  competition  through  the  Canal. 
Formerly,  there  was  a  differential  basis  of  rates  in 
effect  to  North  Pacific  Coast  Territory  in  connection 
with  the  boat  Hnes  operating  on  the  Great  Lakes,  under 
which  rates  were  made  somewhat  lower  than  applied 
via  the  all-rail  lines,  but  this  application  was  cancelled 
in  the  latter  part  of  1914,  and  since  then  no  through 
rates  have  been  published  in  connection  with  these  boat 
lines.  This  differential  basis  was  never  applied  to  Cali- 
fornia points. 

On  account  of  the  competition  of  the  boat  lines 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  the  rates  on  articles  which 
move  freely  by  water  to  the  North  Pacific  coast  have 
been  reduced  since  the  opening  of  the  Canal  to  meet 
more  nearly  those  named  by  the  boat  lines. 


ave      I 
leet 


k 


2.  NoETH  Pacific  Coast  Intbbmediate  Tebbitoby 
(a)  Class  Rates 

The  Trans-Continental  North  Coast  Tariff  names 
through  rates  to  a  niunber  of  points  in  British  Columbia 
reached  by  boat  lines  operating  on  Pnget  Sound.  These 
through  rates  are  arrived  at  by  adding  certain  arbi- 
traries  to  the  rates  applying  to  the  terminals — Van- 
couver, Westminster,  and  points  reached  by  the  rail 
lines  as  well  as  the  boat  lines  being  assessed  5  cents 
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Bedondo  Beach,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  San  Pedro, 
and  Wilmington,  The  **  Intermediate  Territory '*  covers 
all  points  west  of  Deming,  N.  M.,  and  west  of  the  Utah 
Common  Points.  As  this  section  is  devoted  to  the  Cali- 
fornia adjustment,  the  North  Pacific  Coast  Terminals 
and  Intermediate  Territory  will  be  described  in  a  later 
chapter. 

1.    Class  Bates  to  California  Terminals 

The  volume  of  trans-continental  tra£Sc  moving  nnder 
class  rates  is  very  small,  as  practically  all  the  west- 
bound business  in  carload  lots,  as  well  as  a  large  per- 
centage of  less-than-carload  shipments  moves  under 
commodity  rates.  An  examination  of  the  tariffs  shows 
that  there  are  some  seven  himdred  items  in  effect  naming 
rates  on  all  commodities  on  which  there  is  an  extensive 
movement. 

There  are  two  sets  of  class  rates  to  California  Termi- 
nals, one  applying  via  the  direct  all-rail  lines  and  the 
other  via  the  rail  lines  to  North  Pacific  coast  ports, 
thence  by  water  to  destination.  The  latter  are  on  a 
somewhat  higher  basis  from  origin  Groups  G  and  H,^ 
but  from  the  other  groups  they  are  the  same  as  apply 
via  the  direct  rail  lines.  Table  7  shows  the  class  rates 
applying  to  the  terminals  via  the  different  routes. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  rates  are  on  a  graded 
scale,  the  rates  decreasing  as  distance  decreases.  This 
is  not  true,  however,  of  the  rates  in  effect-  prior  to  the 
publication  of  the  existing  scale  under  which  the  rates 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  were  applied  as  a  blanket 
from  all  origin  groups  with  the  exception  of  Group  J 


^  See  Map,  page  6. 
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TABLE   7 
Class  Rates  to  California  Terminals* 


To 

Points  Takiz^g 

Tebminal  Rates 

(via  all-rail  routes) 

Fbom 

Points  Taking 


Rates  in  Cents  pes  100  Pounds 
(Goremed  by  Western  Clmasiiieation ) 

Classes 


B 


K 


Group-A 
Group-B 
Group-C 
Group-D 
Group-E 
Group-F 
Group-G 
Group-H 
Group-J 


Rates. 
Rates. 
Rates. 
Rates. 
Rates. 
Rates. 
Rates. 
Rates. 
Rates. 


370 

320 

265 

225 

190 

192 

152 

120 

115 

105 

360 

310 

260 

220 

185 

187 

148 

117 

112 

100 

350 

303 

252 

215 

180 

182 

145 

115 

110 

98 

340 

295 

245 

207 

175 

177 

140 

110 

105 

05 

330 

285 

238 

200 

168 

172 

135 

105 

102 

92 

300 

260 

220 

183 

160 

160 

123 

95 

93 

85 

280 

242 

205 

170 

150 

150 

115 

90 

87 

78 

280 

242 

205 

170 

150 

150 

115 

90 

87 

78 

260 

225 

190 

160 

140 

140 

107 

83 

80 

73 

To 

Points  Taking 

Terminal  Rates 

Rates  in  Cents  fee  100  Pounds 

(via  rail  to  North  Pa- 

(Governed by  Western  ClassiflcaUon) 

cific      Coast      Port8, 

thence    by    water    to 

destination) 
From 

Classes 

Points   Taking 

12345ABCD 

E 

Group-A   Rates |    370    320    265    225    190    192    152    120    115    105 

Group-B    Rates 1.360    310    260    220    185    187    148    117    112    100 


Group-C  Rates 

Group-D  Rates, 

Group-E  Rates , 

Group-F  Rates . 

Groiip-G  Rates. 

Group-II  Rates. 

Group-J  Rates. 


350  303  252  215  180  182  145  115  110 

340  205  245  207  175  177  140  110  105 

330  285  238  200  168  172  135  105  102 

300  260  220  183  160  160  123  95  93 

300  260  220  183  160  160  123  95  93 

300  260  220  183  160  160  123  95  93 

260  225  100  160  140  140  107  88  80 


98 
95 


85 
85 


"Taken  from  Trans-Continental  Tariff  1-N. 


(Colorado).  Formerly,  no  rates  were  published  from 
points  east  of  Chicago  on  classes  lower  than  fourth 
class,  and  traflSc  moving  subject  to  these  lower  classes 
was  necessarily  assessed  on  the  basis  of  a  combination 
of  local  rates.     Through  rates  were  published  on  all 
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classes  in  1912  and  the  present  scale,  whicli  was  put  into 
effect  during  that  year,  is  apparently  considered  a  rea- 
sonable basis  to  apply  to  the  terminals. 

In  arriving  at  the  present  rates  an  arbitrary  basis 
was  used,  taking  into  consideration  the  competitive 
conditions,  the  extent  and  nature  of  traflSc  moving  under 
class  rates  (which,  as  has  been  stated,  is  inconsider- 
able), and  the  rates  established  to  Reno,  Nev.,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  and  other  interior  points  under  orders  of  the 
Commission,  as  well  as  the  rates  formerly  published  to 
the  Terminals. 

2.    Class  Bates  to  Intermediate  Territoby 

(a)  Nevada 

In  Railroad  Commission  of  Nevada  v.  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company,  et  al.,^  commonly  known  as  the  Reno 
Case,  the  state  of  Nevada  asked  that  Nevada  points  be 
given  the  same  rates  as  applied  to  California  terminals, 
both  class  and  commodity,  based  principally  upon  the 
fact  that  Nevada  points  were  intermediate  to  the  termi- 
nals and  that  traflSc  for  the  coast  must  pass  through 
these  points  to  reach  its  destination.  At  the  time  this 
complaint  was  filed  the  Panama  Canal  was  not  open  to 
tra£Sc,  and  trans-continental  rates  were  not  superinduced 
by  water  competition  as  is  the  case  today.  In  fact,  it 
was  alleged  in  this  complaint  that  the  coast  rates  were 
not  the  product  of  any  real  water  competition  and,  this 
being  the  case,  that  the  violation  of  the  Fourth  Section 
in  holding  the  Nevada  points  on  a  higher  basis  than  the 
more  distant  coast  terminals  was  not  warranted.    This 


•  19  T.  C.  C.  238. 
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contention  was  not  upheld  by  the  Commission  in  it- 
posing  of  the  complaint.     It  was  ordered  that  rate  w 
higher  than  those  shown  in  Table  8(a)  be  charged  to Ba» 
ajid  points  east  thereof  to,  bnt  not  including,  "Winnemoea 
and  that  rates  no  higher  than  tliose  set  forth  in  TaHf 
8(b)  to  be  established  to  Winnemucca  and  points  Msi 
thereof  to  the  Nevada-Utah  state  line.     At  that  time  i 
$3  scale  of  class  rates  was  in  effect  to  the  Terminal!; 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  rates  established  by  the  C«fr 
mission  to  these  Intermediate  Points  exceeded  this  sf*lf- 
Since   then,   however,   the  carriers    have   advanceil  1l» 
terminal  rates  to  the  $3.70  scale  shown  in  Table  7,  Rttl 
the  rates  to  Intermediate  Territory  are  now  lower  tliM 
applied  to  the  Tenninals.    It  might  be  stated  in  passiM 
that  class  rates  to  Eeno,  Winnemucca,  and  other  Inter- 
mediate Points  were,  prior  to  the  Commission's  order, 
based  upon  the  rates  applying  to  the  Terminals,  thrt 
is,  by  adding  to  the  terminal  rate  the  local  rate  apply- 
ing from  the  Terminals  back,  unless  a  lower  through 
rate  could  be  made  by  use  of  the  Utah  Common  Point* 
combination. 

The  foregoing  covers  only  the  class-rate  adjustment 
applied  to  Intermediate  Territory  between  Reno  and  the 
Utah  Common  Points,  but  it  should  be  understood  that 
the  territory  intermediate  to  California  Terminals  ex- 
tends from  the  Nevada- California- Oregon  state  line  to 
the  Mexican  boundary  and  that  the  conditions  surrotukd- 
ing  the  rates  to  the  different  sections  of  this  area  ar* 
dissimilar.  For  instance,  the  conditions  making  certain 
rates  necessary  to  Reno  and  Winnemucca  on  the  north 
are  not  found  to  be  true  as  regards  Las  Vegas  and 
Yuma  on  the  south,  nor  to  the  territory  immediately 
east  of  the  Terminals  themselvee. 
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(b)  Branch-Line  Points 

As  has  been  stated  before,  the  Pacific  Coast  Termi- 
nals comprise  only  the  water-washed  ports  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  However,  prior  to  the  date  that  rates  were  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Commission's  Fourth  Section 
Order  124,  the  California  Terminals  included  practically- 
all  points  of  any  importance  in  California  south  of 
Marysville,  with  the  exception  of  branch-line  stations. 
Bates  to  these  branch-line  points  have  in  late  years 
been  made  by  adding  certain  arbitraries  to  the  rate 
applying  to  the  main-line  junction  point,  in  most  cases 
the  arbitrary  being  the  local  rate  applying  over  the 
branch  line.  The  basis  to  these  points  has  not  been 
changed,  but  the  main-line  stations  to  which  terminal 
rates  formerly  applied  have  now  been  placed  upon  the 
intermediate  basis  with  respect  to  both  class  and  com- 
modity rates.  This  created  no  difference  so  far  as  the 
class  rates  were  concerned,  as  the  intermediate  class 
scale  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  scale  applied  to 
the  Terminals  or,  expressed  in  the  following  manner, 
these  points  are  given  the  benefit  of  terminal  class  rates 
and  intermediate  commodity  rates. 

The  territory  lying  east  of  Los  Angeles  along  the 
lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe,  points  in 
northern  California,  and  points  in  Utah  west  of  the  Utah 
Common  Points  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  and 
will  be  treated  separately  in  the  order  named. 

(c)  Southern  Calif ornia — Arizona 

The  present  through  class  rates  to  the  first-named 
territory  are  the  outcome  of  proceedings  instituted  by 
the  Maricopa  County  Commercial  Club  v.  the  Santa  Fe, 
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TABLE  8 
Class  Rates  to  Intbbmediatr  Tbrbitvmt 


(Effective  as 

of  October  15, 

1915) 

Fbom 

Ratbs  \^ 

f  Cents 

PEB 

100 

Pou 

.XD8 

To 

Taking 
Rates 
Applic- 
able To 

(Governed  by  ^ 

i¥estern 

ClAAsilles 

itkMl) 

A  \^ 

ClAMeH 

1   2   8 

4 

5 

A 

B 

C 

D  B 

1 

Group  A 

350  301  249  200 

167 

175 

138 

111 

103  03 

Group  B 

320  276  229 

187 

157 

162 

128 

103 

96  86 

Group  C 

306  263  219 

181 

152 

156 

123 

98 

02  83 

Group  D 

290  251  209  175 

147 

150  118 

94 

89  80 

(a)  Reno,  Nev..- .  . 

.  Group  E 

280  242  203 

171 

143 

146 

114 

91 

86  78 

Group  F 

250  217  183 

158 

133 

133 

104 

83 

70  71 

Group  G 

230  200  168 

145 

122 

122 

96 

76 

73  65 

Group  H 

230  200  168 

145 

122 

122 

06 

76 

73  65 

* 

Group  J 

210  182  154 

133 

112 

112 

87 

70 

66  60 

^ 

Group  A 

333  286  237 

190 

159 

166 

131 

105 

06  88 

Group  B 

304  262  218 

178 

149 

154 

122 

98 

01  82 

Group  C 

290  250  208 

172 

144 

148 

117 

93 

87  79 

(b)  WinnemuccA, 

Group  D 

275  238  199 

166 

140 

143 

112 

89 

85  76 

.  Group  E 

266  230  103 

162 

136 

130 

108 

86 

82  74 

A^«»»  , 

Group  T 

238  206  174 

150 

126 

126 

99 

79 

75  67 

Group  G 

219  190  160 

138 

116 

116 

91 

72 

69  62 

Group  H 

219  190  160 

138 

116 

116 

91 

72 

69  62 

« 

Group  J 

200  172  146 

126 

106 

106 

83 

67 

63  57 

^ 

Group  A 

350  301  249  200 

167 

175 

138 

111 

103  93 

Group  P 

320  276  229 

187 

157 

162 

128 

103 

96  86 

Group  0 

305  263  219 

181 

152 

156 

123 

98 

92  83 

Group  D 

290  251  209 

176 

147 

160 

118 

94 

89  80 

(c)  Phoenix,  Ariz.  I 

.  Group  E 

280  242  203 

171 

143 

146  114 

91 

86  78 

Group  F 

250  217  183 

158  133 

133 

104 

83 

70  71 

Group  G 

230  200  168 

145 

122 

122 

96 

76 

73  65 

Group  H 

230  200  168 

145 

122 

122 

96 

76 

73  6S 

^ 

Group  J 

210  182  154 

133 

112 

112 

87 

70 

66  60 

NOTEL — Ratea  to  Reno  and  Wlnnemucca  from  Group  H  were  not 
llshed  by  the  CommlMion  in  the  Reno  CAse,  neither  were  ratee  to  PhoealA 
from  GrouiM  A,  Q.  H.  And  J  estAbliahed  by  the  Commission  in  the  Phnent¥ 
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per  100  ponnds  on  both  carloads  and  less  than  carloads 
in  excess  of  the  terminal  rates.  Through  class  rates 
to  these  points  are  published  on  this  basis  from  all 
groups  of  origin  except  Groups  F,  G,  and  J,  rates  from 
these  three  groups  being  the  same  as  applied  to  the 
Terminals.  In  addition  to  these  points  there  are  a 
number  of  points  reached  only  by  the  water  lines,  to 
which  rates  are  made  by  adding  to  the  terminal  rates, 
arbitraries  ranging  from  5  cents  to  25  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

As  stated  before,  the  terminal  class  rates  are  extended 
inland  to  the  points  taking  Interior  Coast  and  Columbia 
River  commodity  rates,  but  not  including  the  Spokane 
Territory.  There  is,  between  these  territories,  a  stretch 
to  which  neither  the  terminal  nor  the  Spokane  rates 
^PPly^  ^6  rates  being  lower  than  to  the  Terminals  and 
higher  than  to  Spokane.  To  this  territory,  which  lies 
between  Spokane  and  the  coast,  the  Spokane  rates  have 
been  graded  upward  until  the  terminal  rates  are 
reached;  or  in  other  words,  the  rates  are  increased  as 
the  distance  from  Spokane  increases,  but  the  terminal 
rates  are  held  as  maxima. 

The  rates  to  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  contiguous  terri- 
tory, both  class  and  commodity,  have  been  the  cause  of 
a  great  deal  of  litigation  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Spokane  interests  contending  with 
great  insistence  that  they  were  entitled  to  rates  no 
higher  than  given  to  the  Terminals.  The  present  class 
rates  to  Spokane  are  the  result  of  proceedings  insti- 
tuted by  the  city  of  Spokane  against  the  carriers  serving 
this  territory.  These  rates  were  established  under  order 
of  the  Commission,  and  from  all  points  east  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  they  are  the  same  as  applied  to  Beno, 
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Nev.,  which  were  published  in  compliance  with  order 
of  the  Commission  in  the  Beno  Case.  West  of  the  Mis- 
sonri  River  the  rates  are  lower  to  Beno  than  to  Spokane 
on  account  of  the  great  difference  in  distance  to  the  two 
points. 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  the  existing  rates,  there 
was  in  effect  a  $3  scale  of  class  rates  to  the  Terminals ; 
these  rates  were  applied  as  a  blanket  from  all  points 
of  origin  except  the  Colorado  Group  (Group  J).  At 
that  time  the  rates  to  Spokane  were  not  extended  east 
of  Chicago,  and  the  Chicago-Spokane  rates  were  in  all 
cas^s  higher  than  from  Chicago  to  the  Terminals.  The 
rates  from  New  York  to  Spokane,  being  made  on  the 
Chicago  combination,  naturally  widened  still  further  the 
difference  in  the  New  York-Spokane  rates  as  compared 
with  the  Terminals.  These  rates  were  attacked  by  the 
Spokane  shipping  interests,  and  after  due  deliberation 
the  Commission  ordered  the  following  rates  established 
from  St.  Paul  and  Chicago  to  Spokane: 

Classes  1    2    3    4    5    A   B   C   D   E 

From  St.  Paul 250  217  183  158  133  133  104  83  79  71 

From  Chicago  300  259  216  179  150  154  121  97  91  82 

These  rates  were  arrived  at  by  deducting  16|  per 
cent  from  the  rates  then  in  effect  from  St  Paul  to 
Seattle;  or,  in  other  words,  by  making  the  St  Paul- 
Spokane  rates  83i  per  cent  of  the  rates  from  St  Paul 
*D  Seattle.  Bates  from  Chicago  to  Spokane  were  made 
jy  adding  the  following  arbitraries  to  the  St.  Paul  rates : 

Claates  12345ABCDB 

Arbitrary  50  42  33  21  17  21  17  14  12  11 

These  rates  were  not  extended  east  of  Chicago,  but 
through  rates  have  since  been  published  from  all  origin 
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groupsy  and  today  the  Spokane  rates  are  lower  than 
applied  from  the  same  points  to  the  Terminals.  The 
Spokane  rates  are  shown  in  Table  14  below.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  St.  Paul  (Gronp  F)  rates  are  the  same 
as  shown  in  the  foregoing,  while  the  Chicago  (Group 
D)  rates  have  been  still  further  reduced.  Rates  to  the 
British  Columbia  points  taking  arbitraries  over  the  ter- 
minal rates  are'  also  shown  in  Table  14. 

TABLE  14 


Class  Rates  to  Spokane  akd  British  Columbia  Points* 

Fbom 
Points 

Rates  in  Cents 

PER  100  Pounds 

Taking 

(Governed  by  Western  Classification) 

To 

Ratka 

*  V 

Afplica- 

BUB  To 

Classes 

12      3      4 

5 

A     B 

C 

D 

E 

Group  A 

350  301  249  200 

167 

175  138 

111 

103 

93 

Group  B 

320  276  220  187 

157 

162  128 

103 

96 

86 

Group  C 

305  263  210  181 

152 

156  123 

98 

92 

83 

Spokane  rate 

Group  D 

200  251  200  175 

147 

150  118 

94 

89 

80 

points 

Group  E 

280  242  203  171 

143 

146  114 

91 

86 

78 

Group  F 

250  217  183  168 

133 

133  104 

83 

79 

71 

Group  G 

250  217  183  158 

133 

133  104 

83 

79 

71 

Group  J 

240  208  176  152 

120 

116  100 

80 

76 

68 

Group  A 

375  325  270  230 

195 

197  157 

125 

120 

110 

Group  B 

365  315  265  226 

190 

192  153 

122 

117 

106 

Group  C 

355  308  257  220 

185 

187  150 

120 

116 

103 

Group  D 

345  300  250  212 

180 

182  145 

116 

110 

100 

British  Columbia 

Group  E 

335  290  243  205 

173 

177  140  110  107 

97 

points 

Group  P 

300  260  220  183 

160 

160  123 

96 

93 

86 

Group  G 

300  260  220  183 

160 

160  123 

96 

93 

86 

Group  H 

345  300  250  212 

180 

182  145 

116 

110 

100 

Group  J 

260  225  190  160 

140  140  107 

83 

80 

78 

^  Taken  from  Trans-Continental  Tariff  4-L. 


(h)  Commodity  Rates 

The  Commission's  Fourth  Section  Order  124  covered 
the  Intermediate  Territory  of  the  North  Pacific  coast, 
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«i       ' 


as  well  as  territory  intermediate  to  the  California  Ter- 
minals, and  the  adjustment  to  the  northern  territory 
is  much  the  same  as  on  the  south.  The  commodities 
have  been  divided  into  three  lists  (Schedules  A,  B, 
and  C),  the  same  as  to  California,  and  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  articles  in  the  three  schedules  are  inter- 
related with  the  North  and  South  Pacific  coasts.  How- 
ever, on  the  California  end  there  are  oAly  two  specific 
destination  groups  to  which  rates  are  published — ^the 
Terminals  and  Intermediates  (not  including  the  so-called 
**plus''  points  nor  the  Goldfield  District,  which  includes 
only  some  half-dozen  points),  while  on  the  North  Pacific 
coast  there  are  five  groups  to  which  rates  are  named, 
i.  e.,  the  Terminals,  the  Interior  Coast,  the  Colxmibia 
River,  the  Spokane,  and  the  Maximum  Bate  districts.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  are  the  **plus''  points  in  Oregon 
and  British  Columbia,  to  which  rates  are  made  by  add- 
ing certain  arbitraries  to  the  terminal  rates. 

The  Terminal  Points  applied  in  connection  with  the 
Schedule-C  rates  have  been  named  in  a  preceding  chap- 
ter and  the  adjustment  to  these  points  explained.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  are  a  number  of  points  given 
the  benefit  of  terminal  rates  on  the  articles  in  the  A 
and  B  schedules,  while  on  the  Schedule-C  commodities 
they  are  in  the  Interior  Coast  Group,  taking  arbitraries 
of  5  cents  on  carloads  and  10  cents  on  less  than  carloads, 
over  the  terminal  rates.  This  list  comprises  some  forty 
points  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  north  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  principally  the  points  reached  by  the  boat  lines 
operating  on  the  Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound.  The 
Commission  has  designated  the  points  to  which  terminal 
rates  are  to  be  applied  on  the  Schedule-C  articles  as 
the  points  at  which  the  Atlantic-Pacific  steamship  lines 
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discharge  cargo,  but  the  carriers  have  voluntarily 
extended  the  application  of  terminal  rates  on  the  A  and 
B  schedules  to  include  these  additional  points  at  which 
water  competition  exists  by  reason  of  the  local  steam- 
ship service. 

3.   Interior  Coast  Group 

The  Interior  Coast  Group  comprises  the  points  north 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  and  south  of  Vancouver,  B.  C,  to 
which  terminal  rates  were  applied  prior  to  the  Commis- 
sion's decision  in  the  Intermountain  Bate  Case.  Bates 
to  these  points  are  now  made  by  adding  5  cents  per  100 
pounds  on  carloads,  and  10  cents  on  less  than  carloads, 
to  the  terminal  rates,  except  on  the  articles  contained 
in  the  Schedule-A  list.  On  these  commodities  the  ter- 
minal rates  are  applied  to  the  Interior  Coast  Group. 

4.    Columbia  Bhtbr  Group 

The  Columbia  Biver  Group  embraces  the  territory 
lying  between  the  Interior  Coast  and  Spokane  groups, 
and  rates  thereto  are  constructed  in  the  following  man- 
ner: On  Schedule-A  commodities,  this  group  takes  the 
same  rates  as  applied  to  the  Terminals,  and  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  these  rates  are  not  applied  from  points  east  of 
Chicago.  On  articles  in  the  Schedule-B  list,  the  rates 
to  this  group  from  points  west  of  the  Missouri  Biver 
are  the  same  as  applied  to  the  Terminals;  from  east  of 
the  Missouri  Biver  they  are  made  certain  percentages 
in  excess  of  the  terminal  rates.  From  New  York  they 
are  125  per  cent  of  the  terminal  rates;  from  Buffalo- 
Pittsburgh  Territory,  115  per  cent;  and  from  Chicago, 
107  per  cent.    On  the  Sohedule-C  commodities  the  rates 
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to  the  Columbia  River  Group  are  made  by  adding  the 
same  differentials  to  the  Missouri  Biver  rates  as  were 
used  in  making  rates  to  the  California  Intermediate 
Territory,  viz:  15,  25,  and  35  cents  on  carloads,  and 
25,  40,  and  55  cents  on  less  than  carloads,  from  Chicago, 
Buffalo,  and  New  York,  respectively. 

5.    Spokane  Tebritoby 

As  previously  stated,  the  Spokane  rates  have  been 
the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  litigation  and  have  been 
before  the  courts  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission periodically  for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The 
present  rates  are  the  outcome  of  the  Commission's  ded- 
sion  in  the  Intermountain  Bate  Case.  As  this  decision 
has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  it  appears  that  this  long  drawn-out  controversy 
between  the  carriers  and  the  commercial  interests  of 
Spokane  has  been  definitely  disposed  of. 

The  city  of  Spokane  is  some  400  miles  east  of  Seattle 
in  the  heart  of  a  fertile  agricultural  and  mineral  region. 
On  traflSc  from  the  East  it  is  served  by  the  Oreat 
Northern  Railway,  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  and 
the  Union  Pacific  System.  Around  this  point  have  been 
grouped  some  seven  hundred  other  points  to  which 
Spokane  rates  are  applied.  The  group  thus  created  is 
called  the  Spokane  Territory. 

In  the  past,  rates  to  Spokane  have  generally  been 
made  on  the  coast  combination;  that  is,  by  adding  to 
the  rates  to  the  Terminals  the  local  rates  from  the  ter- 
minals back.  In  disposing  of  one  of  the  cases  instituted 
by  the  Spokane  interests,  the  Commission  established 
rates  on  thirty-four  heavy-moving  commodities   made 
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with  relation  to  those  in  effect  to  Seattle.  In  this  order, 
the  St  Paul-Spokane  rates  were  made  the  same  as  from 
Chicago  to  Seattle,  and  rates  from  Chicago  were  made 
16J  per  cent  over  those  thus  established  from  St. 
Paul  to  Spokane.  These  rates  were  not  extended  from 
points  east  of  Chicago,  but  in  1910  the  Commission  sug- 
gested a  complete  line  of  rates,  both  class  and  commod- 
ity, from  all  points  east  of  the  Missouri  River.  This 
report*  covered  some  550  commodity  items,  and  the 
rates  were  made  without  relation  to  those  applied  to  the 
coast  Terminals.  The  class  rates  named  in  this  report 
have  been  continued  in  effect,  but  since  the  decision  of 
the  Commission  in  the  Intermountain  Bate  Case  the 
commodity  rates  to  Spokane  have  been  made  on  the 
basis  outlined  in  the  following: 

Schedule  A. — There  are  some  110  commodity  items 
in  the  Schedule-A  list,  some  of  which  cover  a  large 
number  of  commodities.  Of  these  110  items,  35  name 
rates  from  points  east  of  Chicago  and  the  balance  are 
applied  only  from  Chicago  and  west.  The  terminal  rates 
on  the  articles  in  this  list  are  applied  to  all  the  Inter- 
mediate Points  on  the  North  Pacific  coast,  and  it  is  only 
on  these  articles  that  Spokane  is  given  the  benefit  of  the 
terminal  rates.  As  in  the  California  Schedule-A  list, 
these  rates  are  on  a  very  low  plane — ^in  some  cases  even 
lower  than  applied  to  California — and  have  been  estab- 
lished to  enable  the  markets  in  the  Middle  West  to 
compete  with  those  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

Schedule  B. — This  list  covers  the  commodities  on 
which  the  competition  through  the  Canal  is  not  more 
than  nominal  and  on  which  the  carriers  have  been  per- 
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mitted  to  hold  the  rates  to  Intermediate  PointB  on 
higher  level  than  applied  to  the  Terminals.  From  Ke' 
York  Territory  (Zone  4),  the  rates  to  Spokane  are  mad 
25  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  rates  to  the  Tenmnali 
from  Buffalo-Pittsburgh  Territory  (Zone  3),  15  pc 
cent;  from  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  River  (Zone  2 
7  per  cent.  From  points  west  of  the  Mississippi  Birt 
the  terminal  rates  are  held  as  maxima  to  the  Intermi 
diate  Territory,  except  where  rates  are  published  froi 
Texas  (Group  H),  they  are  made  the  same  as  Chicagi 
There  are  some  differences  in  the  ori^n  gronps  coi 
ering  trafiic  to  the  North  Pacific  coast  and  those  t 
California,  and  these  differences  were  observed  when  tli 
CommisBion  established  the  rate  zones  named  in  Fonrt 
Section  Order  124.  For  that  reason  it  is  necessary  tbi 
the  zones  applying  on  North  Pacific  coast  traffic  b 
reproduced  here. 

6.  Bates  Zokes  Used  in  Cokstbuctiko  Rates  to  Nom 
Pacifio  Coast  Intbbhbdiatb  TsBBrroBy 

Zone  1 
Zone  1  includes  all  territory  in  the  United  State 
lying  west  of  the  following  line:  (a)  Beginning  at  th< 
intersection  of  the  north  boundary  of  the  state  of  Mio 
nesota  with  the  northwest  shore  of  Lake  Superior 
thence  following  the  northwest  shore  of  Lake  Snperioi 
to  a  point  immediately  east  of  Superior,  Wis.;  theno 
following  the  east  boundary  of  Trans-Continental  Groni 
F,  as  described  in  Trans-Continental  Tariff  4-K,  t< 
Asbury,  Mo.;  thence  along  the  west  bonndary  of  th 
state  of  Missouri  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the  stau 
of  Oklahoma;  thence  along  the  north  bonndary  of  OkU 
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homa  and  the  east  bonndary  of  the  state  of  New  Mexico 
to  the  southeast  comer  of  New  Mexico;  thence  westerly 
along  the  sonth  boundary  of  New  Mexico  to  El  Paso, 
Texas. 

Zone  2 

Zone  2  includes  all  territory  lying  east  of  line  (a) 
above  described  and  west  of  a  line  called  (b),  which 
begins  at  the  international  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  immediately  west  of  Cockbum  Island 
in  Lake  Huron;  passes  westerly  through  the  Strait  of 
Mackinac ;  southerly  through  Lake  Michigan  to  its  south- 
em  boundary;  follows  the  west  boundary  of  Trans- 
Continental  Group  C  to  Paducahy  Ky. ;  thence  follows 
the  east  side  of  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  to  its  inter- 
section with  the  south  boundary  of  Group  C ;  and  thence 
follows  the  east  boundary  of  Group  C  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Zone  3 

Zone  3  includes  all  territory  in  the  United  States 
lying  east  of  line  (b)  and  north  of  the  south  boundary 
of  Trans-Continental  Group  C  and  on  and  west  of  line 
(c),  which  is  the  Buffalo-Pittsburgh  line  from  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  to  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  marking  the  western  bound- 
ary of  Trunk  Line  Freight  Association  Territory ;  thence 
follows  the  Ohio  River  to  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Zone  4 

Zone  4  includes  all  territory  in  the  United  States  east 
of  line  (c)  and  north  of  the  south  boundary  of  Trans- 
Continental  Group  C. 
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Zone  5 

Zone  5  includes  all  territory  in  the  United  States 
south  and  east  of  Trans-Continental  Group  C. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  terminal  rates  are  applied 
as  maxima  to  Spokane  from  all  points  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Territory.  While  this  is  true,  it  wiD  be 
found  that  the  rates  from  Colorado  (Group  J)  to  Spo- 
kane are  generally  lower  than  to  the  Terminals.  This 
is  caused  by  the  rates  in  effect  prior  to  the  publication 
of  rates  pursuant  to  the  Commission's  Fourth  Section 
Order  124  being  on  a  lower  basis.  This  basis  waa  con- 
tinued when  the  present  rates  were  established.  Under 
this  scheme  the  rates  from  Colorado  were  made  10  per 
cent  less  than  the  rates  from  Group  G,  this  generally 
resulting  in  a  lower  rate  than  applied  to  the  Terminals. 

Schedule  C. — This  list  comprises  the  commodities  on 
which  extremely  low  rates  are  named  to  the  Terminals 
on  account  of  the  competition  of  the  boat  lines  through 
the  Canal  and  includes  some  two  hundred  items,  many 
of  which  cover  a  number  of  commodities.  This  list  will 
undoubtedly  be  augmented  from  time  to  time  as  the 
carriers  find  that  the  increasing  water  competition  jus- 
tifies a  reduction  in  rates  on  an  article  by  transferring 
it  to  the  C  schedule.  The  basis  used  in  constructing 
rates  to  the  intermountain  territory  on  the  articles  in 
his  schedule  is  the  same  as  outlined  in  the  California 
lijustment,    except   where    rates    are    published    from 

^xas  (Group  H)  they  are  made  the  same  as  Chicago 
(Group  D).  Items  taken  from  the  Trans-Continentai 
North  Pacific  Coast  Tariff  naming  rates  on  a  few  repre- 
sentative commodities  in  the  lists  of  the  A,  B,  and  C 
schedules,  are  shown  in  Tables  15,  16,  and  17,  reaper 
tively. 
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7.  Maximum  Bate  Tebbitobt 

In  the  Schedule- A  and  Schedule-B  items  (Tables  15 
and.  16),  it  will  be  noted  that  rates  are  named  to  fonr 
destination  groups,  namely:  the  Terminals,  Interior 
Coast,  Columbia  River,  and  Spokane,  while  the 
Schedule-C  items  (Table  17)  apply  to  only  three  groups, 
i.  e.,  the  Terminals,  Interior  Coast,  and  Maximum 
Bates.  The  Maximum  Bate  territory  is  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  Columbia  Biver  and  Spokane  groups  and  is 
explained  by  the  rates  in  the  A  and  B  lists  to  Spokane 
being  different  from  those  to  the  Columbia  Biver  Group, 
necessitating  two  groups  under  these  schedules.  The 
rates  on  the  Schedule-C  articles  are  the  same  to  the 
Columbia  Biver  and  Spokane  groups.  In  publishing  the 
rates  on  these  articles,  points  in  the  two  groups  have 
been  consolidated  into  one  group  which  is  termed  the 
''Maximum  Bate  Group.**  This  naturally  brings  up 
the  question  as  to  what  method  was  used  in  showing  the 
points  of  destination  in  the  tariff  that  would  prevent 
any  misconception  as  to  its  proper  application  in  con- 
nection with  the  rates  contained  in  the  different  sched- 
ules. The  Schedule-C  rates  are  contained  in  a  section 
of  the  tariff  separate  from  the  A  and  B  schedules  and 
are  alternated  with  the  class  rates  as  well  as  with  the 
commodity  rates  in  the  other  sections.  The  destination 
groups  in  the  Schedule-C  section  are  given  rate  bases 
numbers  which  do  not  conflict  with  the  numbers  assigned 
to  the  section  containing  the  A  and  B  schedules.  In 
showing  the  rate  application  in  connection  with  eadi 
point  of  destination  the  rate  basis  applying  in  connec- 
tion with  the  different  sections  is  designated.  As  an 
illustration,  Pendleton,  Ore.,  takes   Spokane  rates  on 
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the  Schedule-A  and  Schedule-B  commodities,  and  on  the 
Sehednle-C  articles  it  is  in  the  Maximum  Rate  Terri- 
tory. The  Spokane  Ten-itory,  as  will  be  noted  in  Tables 
15  and  16,  is  sho^^Ti  as  Rate  Basis  4;  the  Maximum-Rate 
Territory  is  shown  in  Table  17  {Schedule-C  rates),  as 
Rate  Basis  7.  Therefore,  in  the  list  of  destinations  it  is 
necessary  to  show  Pendleton  as  taking  Rate  Basis  4 
for  account  of  the  Sehedule-A  and  Schedule-B  rates  and 
Rate  Basis  7  for  account  of  the  Schedule-C  rates. 

8.  North  Pacific  Back-Haul  Territory 

As  its  name  implies,  the  back-haul  territory  of  the 
North  Pacific  coast  covers  the  points  to  which  the  com- 
bination on  a  coast  Terminal,  made  by  using  the  rate  to 
the  Terminal  plus  the  local  rate  back  to  destination,  will 
make  a  lower  charge  than  the  "going"  rate  to  the  back- 
haul point.  This  territory  covers  an  area  extending  some 
500  miles  inland  from  the  coast,  and  under  the  alterna- 
tive application  provided  in  the  trans-continental  tariffs 
the  back-haul  combination,  when  lower,  may  be  used  in 
preference  to  the  through  published  rate.  On  the  arti- 
cles covered  by  the  A  and  B  schedules  the  full  local 
rates  applying  from  the  Terminals  to  the  back-haul 
points  are  used,  but  on  the  Schedule-C  commodities 
shippers  are  given  the  benefit  of  applying  75  per  cent 
of  the  local  rates  from  the  Terminals.  This  naturally 
increases  the  distance  to  which  the  back-haul  combina- 
tion is  available  on  the  Sehedule-C  articles  as  against 
the  A  and  B  schedules.  In  Table  18  a  comparison  of 
the  back-haul  rates  applied  in  connection  with  the  arti- 
eles  in  Schedules  A,  B,  and  C  is  given. 
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CHAPTER  X 

MDIITAMA  TJBKRIXORT 

1.  Class  Bates 

The  Montana  Territory  is  in  competition  with  the 
Spokane  Territory  and  the  Utah  Common  Points,  and 
rates  to  the  three  territories  are  closely  related.  It  has 
been  shown  that  class  rates  to  the  Utah  Common  Points 
are  based  on  those  in  effect  to  the  Montana  Territory; 
class  rates  from  Chicago  to  Butte  and  Salt  Lake  City 
are  the  same,  with  some  minor  exceptions.  From  the 
Mississippi  Biver  Territory,  the  rates  to  Montana  are 
the  same  as  from  Chicago;  but  to  Utah  the  rates  from 
the  Mississippi  Biver  are  lower  than  from  Chicago.  From 
west  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  the  rates  to  Utah  are  also 
lower  than  to  the  Montana  Common  Points,  and  to  both 
these  territories  the  class  rates  are  lower  than  applied 
to  the  Spokane  Territory.  The  reference  to  the  Mon- 
tana Common  Points  is  meant  to  cover  only  Anaconda, 
Butte,  and  Helena,  the  three  representative  points  of 
destination  which  are  used  as  a  base  in  making  rates 
into  this  territory. 

The  present  Montana  class  rates  were  put  into  effect 
in  1912,  at  the  time  the  rates  to  the  North  Pacific  Coast 
Terminals  were  readjusted.  As  will  be  noted  by  refer- 
ring to  Table  19,  these  rates  are  not  applied  from  points 
east  of  Chicago.  From  eastern  points  rates  are  made 
on  the  Chicago,  Mississippi  Biver,  or  St.  Paul  combina- 
tion, subject  to  the  observance  of  Spokane  rates  as 
maxima. 
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TABLE    19 
Class  Rates  to  Montana  Common  Points' 


PoisTs  Shows 
Below  and  Sta 

Same  Rates 


And 
Points    Shown 

Stations    Tak-  - 
iNO  Same 

Rates 


Kates  rs  Cents  peb  100  Podnds 

Governed  by  ^VoBtc^n  Claflsifl cation} 


Chicago    

211.-, 

226 

1M5   149 

123 

123 

102  8( 

76  66 

St  LonU 

26.') 

22il 

ISu  140 

123 

128 102  86  76  66 

Note  A  (bdowf 

265 

222 

182  140 

123 

127  102  85 

75  65 

St  Paul 

21(1 

Iftl 

160  126 

105 

105 

84  70  63  55 

StouiCity 

210 

ISl 

150  120 

105 

105 

84  70 

63  65 

Omaha  

210 

Iftl 

150  126 

105 

105 

84  70 

63  65 

Butte,  Mont. 

St  Joseph 

210 

IftI 

150  126 

105 

105 

84  70 

83  55 

Helena,  Mont. 

Kans..  City... 

210 

lAI 

160  126 

106 

105 

84  TO 

83  55 

SionxFalU-.-- 

210 

ISl 

150   126 

106 

105 

84  70 

83  55 

Hitehell 

210 

ISI 

160  126 

105 

lOS 

84  70  63  56 

Fargo  

210 

181 

150  128 

105 

105 

B4  70  63  55 

Aberdeen   

210 

I»I 

150  126 

105 

105 

84  70 

63  66 

Denver   

170 

145 

120  102 

85 

85 

67  58 

50  44 

Chicago    

J.rt) 

aoi> 

169   136 

112 

US 

03  78 

68  60 

St  I^uis 

■InO 

209 

189  136 

112 

118 

03  7H 

68  50 

St  Paul 

100 

164 

134  111 

92 

02 

74  61 

55  49 

SiouiCity 

ino 

184 

134  111 

92 

02 

74  81 

55  48 

Omaha  

100 

184 

134  111 

92 

02 

74  81 

55  48 

Harlowtoti,  Mont. 

St  Joseph 

200 

174 

144  121 

97 

97 

TO  66 

80  52 

Kansas  Citr... 

210 

1»1 

150  126 

101 

102 

83  60 

60  52 

Sioux  Falls. - 

1!H1 

1(14 

134   111 

R2 

02 

74  61 

55  48 

Mitchell  

11)0 

164 

134  111 

92 

02 

74  81 

55  49 

Fargo  

IIH) 

164 

134  III 

92 

92 

74  61 

55  49 

Aberdeen    

190 

164 

134  111 

92 

92 

74  81 

55  48 

Chicago    

JBO 

St  Louis 

263 

22  4)  1^4  144 

110 

124  100  82  74  841 

3t  Paul 

200 

172 

142  113 

B8 

08 

70  64 

59  61 

SioHXCi^r 

200 

172 

142  iia 

98 

98 

TO  64  56  61 

Omaha.  

210 

181 

150  126 

105 

105 

84  TO  63  55 

Lewiatown, 

St  Joseph 

210 

181 

150  126 

105 

lO,-! 

94  70  83  56 

Mont. 

Kansas  City... 

ilO 

181 

150  128 

105 

105 

84  70  63  S5 

?ioui  Falls..., 

200 

172 

142  118 

98 

98 

TO  64  59  51 

Mitchell   

200 

172 

142  119 

08 

98 

79  64 

60  51 

Fnr^'O   

200 

172 

142  118 

98 

98 

79  64 

89  51 

Abi-rdcen   

200 

172 

142  ua 

98 

98 

79  64 

50  51 

Noi«  A. — Rates  named  apply  only  frt 
gton.  East  Clinton,  East  Dubuque, 
East  Keokuk,  East  Louisiana,  East 
Bavanna,  III.,  as  proportional  rates  ( 
of  the  Indiana -11 II  no  Is  state  line." 

'Taken   from  Trana-Contlcental  Tariff  H-C. 


East  Bur. 

Fort  Madison.  East  Hannibal, 

.   Louis,  Quincy,  Rock  Island  and 

traffic  orlKlnatlnK  at  points  "east 
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TABLE  19— Concluded 
Class  Rates  to  Montana  Common  Points 


Between 
Points  Shown 
Below  and  Sta- 
tions   Taking 
Same  Rates 


And 
Points    Shown 

Below  and 
Stations   Tak- 
ing  Same 
Rates 


Rates  in  Cents  pcb  100  PorNM 
(Governed  by  Western  ClaMiilcmtioB) 


Classes 


1 


4       5      A      B     C   D    E 


Great  Falls, 
Mont. 


Chicago    

St,  Louis 

St,  Paul 

Sioux  City 

Omaha   

St,  Joseph 

Kansas  City . . . 

Sioux  Falls 

Mitchell 

Fargo 

Aberdeen   


ti60 
263 
200 
200 
210 
210 
210 
200 
200 
200 
200 


222  182 
224i  184 

172  142 

172  142 

181  150 

181  150 

181  150 

172  142 

172  142 

172  142 

172  142 


143  118 

144  119 
118  08 
118  98 
126  106 
126  105 
126  105 
118  98 
118  98 
118  98 
118    98 


123  99 

124100 

98  79 

98  79 

105  84 

105  84 

105  84 

98  79 

98  79 

98  79 

98  79 


81  73  64 

82  74  641 

64  59M 
64  »S1 
70  63S5 
70  63  55 
70  63  55 
64  59  51 
64  59  51 
64  59  51 
64  59  51 


Missoula,  Mont. 


Chicago    

St,  Louis 

St  Paul 

Sioux  City 

Omaha   

St.  Joseph .... 
Kansas  City . . 
Sioux  Falls . . . 

Mitchell 

Fargo  

Aberdeen   .... 


-'75 
275 
220 
220 
227 
227 
227 
220 
220 
220 
220 


235  193 

235  193 

190  158 

100  158 

196  164 

196  164 

106  164 

100  158 

100  158 

100  158 

100  158 


157  130 
157  130 
134  112 
134  112 
130  116 
130  116 
139  116 
134  112 
134  112 
134  112 
134  112 


135  107 
135  107 
112  89 
112  89 
116  92 
116  92 
116  92 
112  89 
112  89 
112  89 
112    89 


88  80i« 
88  80  7A 
72  67  5» 
72  67  51 
74  69<S 
74  69  ti 
74  68  62 
72  67  » 
72  67  » 
72  67  » 
72  67  » 


"Taken  from  Trans-Continental  Tariff  14-C. 


2.  Commodity  Bates 


Water  competition  does  not  enter  into  the  rates  to 
the  Montana  Territory  as  it  does  to  Spokane,  Bene,  u' 
other  intermonntain  points  situated  adjacent  to  A? 
Pacific  coast,  and  the  rate  structure  to  this  territory  i 
entirely  diflFerent  from  that  applied  to  the  IntermecBii^ 
Points  covered  by  the  Commission's  Fourth  Sedk 
Order  124.     There  is   a  complete  line   of   commodil' 
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rates  published  to  the  Montana  Territory  naming  ratea 
on  all  articles  on  which  there  is  an  extensive  movement, 
but  these  commodities  have  not  been  divided  into  three 
lists  ench  as  the  Schedules  A,  B,  and  C,  applying  to  the 
North  Coast  Intermediate  Territory. 

A  different  method  of  publication  is  employed  in  con- 
nection with  the  Montana  rates  and  the  rates  to  this  ter-' 
ritory  are  not  applied  as  a  blanket  from  all  eastern 
gTonps  of  origin.  In  fact,  there  are  no  through  rates 
published  from  points  east  of  Chicago,  except  so  far  as 
the  Spokane  rates  are  authorized  to  be  applied  as 
maxima.  The  origin  groups  on  Montana  traffic  are 
restricted  to  comparatively  small  areas,  and  the  same  is 
true  with  respect  to  points  of  destination.  Therefore, 
the  system  used  in  publishing  these  rates  is  more  of  a 
"point-to-point"  system  than  is  employed  in  connection 
with  rates  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Intermediate 
territories. 

There  are  six  origin  groups  applied  in  connection 
with  the  commodity  rates  to  Montana  Territory,  namely : 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  and 
Denver,  and  rates  from  all  other  points  of  origin  base  on 
these  points,  either  by  application  of  the  base-point  rate 
or  by  the  addition  of  certain  arbitraries  thereto.  There 
are  twelve  basing  points  on  the  destination  end,  i.  e., 
Billings,  Harlowton,  Great  Falls,  Lewistown,  Livings- 
ton, Butte,  Helena,  Missoula,  Kalispell,  Haugan,  Heron, 
and  Troy,  and  rates  to  all  other  points  are  made  with 
relation  to  those  applied  to  these  basing  points.  This 
system  of  rate  publication  is  not  unlike  that  in  vogue 
in  the  Central  Freight  Association  and  other  territories 
under  which  the  representative  points  of  origin  and  des- 
tination are  selected  as  basing  points,  and  rates  from 
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and  to  other  points  are  made  with  relation  to  those 
named  at  such  basing  points. 

The  method  of  showing  application  of  rates  on  Mon- 
tana traffic  in  connection  with  a  few  representative 
points  of  origin  and  destination  is  shown  in  Tables  20 
and  21,  respectively. 

There  is  no  scientific  rate  stmctnre  applied  to  the 
Montana  Territory  as  a  whole  such  as  is  nsed  in  con- 
stmcting  rates  to  the  Intermediate  Territory  covered 
by  the  Commission's  Fourth  Section  Order  124.  More- 
over, it  is  impossible  to  analyze  this  adjustment  without 
giving  a  history  of  the  rates  applied  on  each  commoditj. 
In  general,  the  Montana  rate  structure  is  built  on  the 
rates  in  effect  from  St  Paul  to  Spokane,  and  rates 
from  the  other  origin  groups  are  made  with  relation  to 
those  named  from  St  Paul.  On  some  commodities,  rates 
from  St.  Paul  to  Butte  are  made  by  deducting  10  per 
cent  from  the  St  Paul-Spokane  rate,  and  the  Butte 
rates  are  used  as  a  base  in  making  rates  to  the  other 
destination  groups.  Chicago  to  Butte  rates  are  made 
20  per  cent  over  St.  Paul,  and  the  Chicago  rates  are 
applied  from  the  Mississippi  River  Group.  Bates  from 
the  Missouri  Biver  Groups  are  the  same  as  from  St 
Paul,  and  Denver  is  made  20  per  cent  less  than  from  Kan- 
sas  City.  A  number  of  items  taken  from  Trans-Conli- 
nental  Tariff  14-C  providing  for  rates  made  in  this 
manner  are  shown  in  Table  22. 

In  some  cases  rates  to  the  Montana  Territory  are 
found  to  be  made  on  a  combination  basis ;  in  others  the 
the  flat  Spokane  rates  are  applied.  The  rates  applyini: 
to  the  Utah  Common  Points  are  also  taken  into  consid- 
eration in  constructing  rates  to  Montana. 
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TABLE  20 


Method  op  Showing  Originating  Points  in  Connection  with 

Rates  to  Montana  Points* 


Station 


LOQATIOX 


Homewood,  III 

Honey  Bend,  111 

Honey  Creek,  Iowa   . . 

Honey  Creek,  111 

Honey  Creek,  Wis.    . . 

Hoopeston,  111 

Hope,  Colo 

Hopedale,  111 

Hopkins  Park,  111 . . . 
Horicon  Jet.,  Wis . . . 

Homsby,  111 

Horse  Shoe  Lake,  111 
Hortonville,  Wis.  . . . 

Hoskins,  Neb 

Houston,  Neb 

Howe,  111 

Hubbard,  Neb 

Hubbard  Woods,  111. 
Hubbellton,  Wis.    . . . 

Hudson,  Colo.  

Hudson,  111 

Hudson,  Wis 

Huerfano,  Colo 

Hulls,  IlL    

Humboldt,  111 

Hume,  111 

Humrick,  111 


1 


{ 


! 


Rate  Basis 
(See  Below) 


L  C 

Wabash    

C.  ft  N.-W 

C.  B.  &  Q 

M.  St.  P.  &  S.  S.  M 

C.  A  K  I 

L.  E.  A  W 

D.  L.  AN.  W ., 

\J»  A  A* 

C.  A  E.  I 

C.  M.  A  St.  P 

C.  a  C.  A  St.  L 

T.  St.  L.  A  W 

C.  A  N.-W 

C.  St.  P.M.  A  O 

C.  A  N.-W. 

0.  M.  A  St.  P 

N.  Y.  C 

C.  St.  P.  M.  A  O 

C.  A  N.-W 

C.  M.  A  St.  P 

C.  B.  A  Q 

1.  0 

C.  St.  P.  M.  A  O 

D.  A  R.  G 

C.  B.  A  Q 

Wabash  

0.  H.  A  D 

C.  T.  H.  A  S.  E 

T.  St  L.  A  W 


6 
1 

4 
6 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Rate  Basis 
(To  which  reference  is  made  above) 


Rate 

Basis 

No. 

Rates  to  Apply 

Class 

Commodity 

1 

Chicaffo   

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

2 

St.  Louis    

3 

St.  Paul    

St.  Paul. 

4 

Omaha  

Omaha. 

5 

ICansas  Citv  

Kansas  City. 
Denver. 

6 

Denver   

1  Taken  from  Trans-Continental  Tariff  14-C. 
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TABLE  21 
Method  op  Showing  Points  op  Destination  in  Connection 

WITH  Rates  to  Montana* 


Stations 


Rates 


LOOATION 


Acton   Mont 

Alberton  ...  " 
Albright  ...  " 
Alcazar   .... 

Alder 

Alger " 

Alhambra  . . 


f( 


« 


« 


« 


Allard " 

Allen " 

Amador  ....  " 

Amazon  ....  " 

Amens " 

Amherst  ...  " 

Amsterdam. .  " 

Anaconda   . .  " 

Anceny 

Antwerp  . . . 

Apex   

Arklow   " 

Arlee " 

Armington   .  " 

Arnold " 

Arrow  Creek  " 

Ashmore  ...  " 

Athens " 

Atkins " 

Austin " 

Avon   " 

Baker    •* 

Balmont   ...  " 

Barber " 

Barron    " 

Barrows    ...  " 

Bascom  ....  " 

Basin " 


G.  N 

C.  M.  &  St.  P. 

G.  N 

C.  M.  &  St  P, 

N.  P 

N.  P 

G.N 


N.  P 


N.  P 

N.  P 

G.  N 

N.  P 

C.  M.  &  St  P. 
N.  P 

B.  A.  &  P... 
N.  P 

C.  M.  &  St  P. 

O.  o.  L 

G.  N 

N.  P 

G.  N 

N.  P 

C.  M.  &  St.  P. 
C.  M.  &  St.  P. 

G.  N 

G.  V 

N.  P 

N.  P 

C.  M.  &  St  P. 

G.  V 

C.  M.  &  St.  P. 
C.  M.  ft  St  P. 

G.  N 

C.  M.  &  St  P. 
G.  N 


i 


Billings 

Alberton  .... 
Great  Falls.. 

Butte 

Butte 

Heron 

Butte    

f  Glendive    . . . 

AlUrd 

Terry    

St  Regis 

Butte    

Heron  

Great  Falls.. 

Anceny 

Butte    

Anceny 

Mclstone  .... 

Butte    

Kalispell    . . .  | 

Lothrop    j 

Great  Falls.. j 

Anceny   | 

Great  Falls.. 
St  Regis .... 

Radnor  

Butte    

Butte    

Butte    ' 

Baker   

Butte    

Harlowton  . . 

Butte    

Great  Falls.. 
Mclstone  . . . 
Butte    


67 

37 

66 

1 

1 

100 

I 

82 

115 

84 
108 

1 

109 

32 

97 

1 
97 
26 

1 
69 
107 
66 
97 
32 
38 
70 

1 

1 

1 
21 

1 
27 

1 
66 
26 

1 


BilUngB 

Haugaa 

Great  Falli 

Butte 

Butle 

Heroo 

Butte 

iBillingi 

Billingi 

Heron 

Butte 

Heron 

Great  Falls 

Butte 

Butte 

Butte 

Ilarlowtoa 

Butte 

Kalispell 

Heron 

Great  Ftib 

Butte 

Great  Falh 

Haugaa 

Troy 

Butte 

Butte 

Butte 

Harlowtoa 

Butte 

Harlovtoi 

Butte 

Great  FiDi 

Harlowtei 

Butte 


'Taken  from  Trana-Contlnental  Tariff  I4-C. 
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5 
4 

i 

1 
i 
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1 
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is 
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00     93     93     96      97      99 
72     76     76     80      84      88 
72     76     80     80      84      88 
70     80     80     80      88      88 
64     64     64      79      79 

85     88     88     90      92      94 
68     72     72     75      79      83 
88     72     7S     78      79      83 
72     76     76     76      83      83 
..      60     60     60      76      76 
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I 

i  There  are  numerous  less-than-earload  commodity  rate 

published  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  Intermediate  Terri 
tory  made  necessary  on  account  of  water  competition 
but  the  commodity  rates  to  Montana  are  applied  onl] 
in  carload  quantities.  There  is,  however,  a  provision  ii 
the  tariffs  authorizing  the  application  of  Spokane  rate^ 
as  maxima  to  Montana  points,  and  under  this  applica 
tion  the  Spokane  less-than-carload  rates  can  be  appliec 
to  Montana.  Under  this  application  the  Spokane  rates 
can  also  be  used  from  points  east  of  Chicago  from  whicli 
there  are  no  through  rates  published  to  Montana. 


SECTION  FOUR 


CHAPTER   XI 

ILATKB  FROM  SOUTHi:AST£RN  AND  CAROUNA 
TERRITORIES 

The  so-called  Soutlieastern  and  Carolina  rate  terri- 
tories are  included  within  the  boundaries  of  Zone  5  as 
outlined  in  the  Commission's  Fonri:h  Section  Order  124. 
This,  however,  was  done  as  a  matter  of  record  only,  and 
no  suggestions  were  made  leading  towards  a  readjust- 
ment of  rates  at  present  applied  from  these  territories 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  It  will  be  shown  later  that  these 
rates  are  based  on  the  rates  applying  from  points  north 
of  the  Ohio  Eiver.  Since  these  latter  rates  were  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission,  it  is  expected  that  the 
Southeastern  rates  will  in  time  be  realigned  to  corre- 
spond with  the  changes  recently  made  in  the  territorial 
rates.  By  the  Southeastern  rates  referred  to  herein  is 
meant  the  rates  from  Southeastern  and  Carolina  terri- 
tories to  the  Pacific  Coast  Terminals ;  by  the  territorial 
rates,  those  discussed  in  Sections  2  and  3  applying  from 
eastern  defined  territory  to  the  same  points. 

The  volume  of  traffic  from  the  South  forms  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  It  might  be  said  that  the  bulk  of  the 
trans-continental  tonnage  from  this  territory  consists  of 
r  commodities,  such  as  iron  and  steel  from  Birnung- 
103 


I    a  few  commoditi 
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ham,  furniture  and  cotton  and  knitting  factory  products 
from  the  Carolinas,  and  marble  from  Georgia  and  Ten- 
nessee. Traffic  and  market  conditions  in  the  South  have 
not  reached  the  stage  of  development  found  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  states,  and  the  radius  of  the  job- 
bing activities  of  this  section  is  more  or  less  limited. 
For  this  reason  the  number  of  commodities  on  which 
through  rates  are  published  to  the  .Pacific  coast  is  com- 
paratively small,  there  being  only  some  two  hundred 
items  in  effect  from  the  South  as  against  some  seven 
hundred  items  from  the  northern  and  eastern  states. 
There  are  no  through  class  rates  published  from  the 
South  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  reality  there  are  less 
than  one  hundred  items  naming  rates  on  different  com- 
modities when  it  is  considered  that  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  items  referred  to  name  different  rates  on 
articles  which  can  be  classified  generally  as  furniture, 
cotton  factory  products,  or  agricultural  implements,  etc 

Through  rates  from  this  territory  are  applied  only  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  Terminals,  and  there  is  no  provision 
made  for  the  Pacific  Coast  Intermediate  Territory  such 
as  found  in  connection  with  the  territorial  rates.  Bates 
to  these  Intermediate  Points  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  lowest  available  combination.  There  is,  however,  a 
provision  made  for  the  **plus''  points  on  the  North 
Pacific  coast,  described  in  Section  3  as  Interior  Coast 
Territory,  and  also  for  the  British  Columbia  points 
which  are  assessed  certain  arbitraries  over  the  terminal 
rates.  The  arbitraries  applied  to  these  points  are  the 
same  as  used  in  connection  with  the  territorial  rates. 

It  has  been  shown  that  water  competition  is  the 
prime  factor  in  making  the  territorial  rates  and  br 
reason  of  this  competition  the  intermountain  territory 
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is  held  on  a  higher  basis  than  the  Terminals.  Water 
competition  also  exists  to  some  degree  in  connection  with 
the  Southeastern  rates,  but  is  necessarily  confined  to 
the  few  commodities  manufactured  in  this  section  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  water  transportation  and  on  which  the 
movement  is  sufficiently  voluminous  to  make  the  traffic 
attractive  to  the  boat  lines.  It  cannot  be  said,  however, 
that  this  competition  fixes  the  rates  that  are  applied  via 
the  all-rail  routes  as  it  does  from  New  York,  Boston, 
and  other  points  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

1.  Basing-Point  Bates 

The  carriers  in  the  southern  states  have  a  rate  struc- 
ture peculiar  to  that  section  under  which  certain  compet- 
itive points  are  named  as  ** common"  or  ** basing" 
points.  Bates  from  and  to  all  local  territory  are  based 
on  the  rates  applying  at  the  common  or  basing  point; 
that  is,  by  adding  to  the  base-point  rate  the  locals  from 
or  to  the  local  stations.  This  often  results  in  higher 
rates  from  or  to  the  local  stations  than  are  applied  at 
some  more  distant  basing  point,  and  on  account  of  this 
system  of  rate  construction  the  carriers  in  this  territory 
were  involved  in  violations  of  the  Fourth  Section  to  a 
greater  extent  than  carriers  in  other  sections  of  the 
country.  This  system  is  indirectly  extended  to  the  rates 
applying  from  the  Southeast  to  the  Pacific  coast  as  the 
through  published  rates  are  generally  made  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi Biver  combination,  using  as  one  of  the  factors 
the  local  rates  of  the  southeastern  lines  from  point  of 
origin  to  the  Mississippi  Biver.  Through  rates  are  not 
published  from  this  territory  as  a  whole;  that  is,  the 
origin  territory  has  not  been  divided  into  several  groups 
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luch  as  employed  in  connection  with  the  territorial 
but  instead,  only  the  more  important  prodndn; 
are  named,  and  such  traflSc  as  originates  at  oIm 
points  moves  under  a  combination  of  local  rates.  Siui 
this  basing-point  system  of  rate-making'  is  tborvBghij 
covered  in  the  treatise  devoted  to  freight  rates  in  Soait 
em  Territory,  it  is  unnecessary  to  elaborate  on  it  hen. 

As  stated  in  the  foregoing,  the  rates  from  the  Sooi^ 
east  to  Pacific  Coast  Terminals  are  generally  based  «■ 
the  Mississippi  Kiver  combination.  This  is  not  tmeu 
all  cases,  however,  as  on  some  commodities  the  rates  an 
made  the  same  as  those  applying  from  points  north  o( 
the  Ohio  River.  For  example,  iron  and  steel  articl* 
from  the  Birmingham  district  are  the  same  as  appiti 
from  Chicago,  and  rates  on  furniture  from  the  Cutt- 
linas  are  the  same  as  from  the  Virginia  Cities  or  Trai* 
Continental  Group  A.  In  all  cases  the  territorial  nM 
are  observed  as  minima  in  fixing  the  Southeastern  ntM. 
In  this  connection  it  shonid  be  understood  that 
present  Southeastern  rates  are  based  on  the  territoriri' 
rates  in  effect  prior  to  the  establishment  of  rates  mad* 
on  tlie  adjustment  fixed  by  the  Commission  in  its  Tonuih 
Section  Order  124,  and  no  revision  has  been  made  is 
theee  Sontbeastem  rates  to  correspond  with  the  ohangM 
reeently  made  in  the  rates  applying  from  poiats  aortk 
of  the  Ohio  Kiver. 


CHAPTER  Xn 

XAjnraoinvB  tramb-cnijituijui 

The  eastbound  rates  of  the  traiiB-contmental  lines 
will  not  be  dealt  with  in  detail  for  the  reason  that  these 
rates  are  under  investigation  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  it  is  expected  that  an  early 
decision  will  be  handed  down  fixing  the  eastbound 
rates  on  an  adjustment  not  unlike  that  employed  in  con- 
nection with  the  westbound.  As  the  westbound  trans- 
continental rate  adjustment,  as  fixed  by  the  Commission 
in  its  Fourth  Section  Order  124,  disregarded,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  previous  principles  of  rate-making  in  this 
territory,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the 
expected  decision  covering  eastbound  traffic  will  also  be 
more  or  less  comprehensive  in  its  scope  and  inaugurate 
an  entirely  new  rate  structure  to  be  applied  in  the  future 
for  eastbound  trans-continental  rates. 

In  general,  the  points  to  which  eastbound  rates  are 
applied  are  the  originating  points  on  westbound  traffic; 
that  iSy  the  nine  origin  groups  outlined  in  Section  One 
and  in  the  map  appearing  on  page  6  can,  with  some 
minor  modifications,  be  used  as  descriptive  of  the  desti- 
nation points  in  the  reverse  direction.  The  same  is  true 
with  respect  to  points  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  which 
eastbound  rates  are  published,  as  these  points  have  been 
separated  as  Terminals  and  Intermediates  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  was  done  in  connection  with  the  destina- 
tion points  on  westbound  traffic. 

107 
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What  has  been  said  in  Section  One  with  respect 
water  competition  can  be  applied  to  both  eastbonnd  i 
westbound  trans-continental  traffic.  In  Table  4  it  will 
noted  that  the  movement  eastbound  throngh  the  Ca: 
for  the  first  few  months  of  its  operation  was  appro 
mately  50  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  between  i 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United  States.  1 
articles  with  which  the  Pacific  coast  supplies  the  E 
are  comparatively  small  in  number,  and  the  boat  lii 
as  well  as  the  rail  carriers  must  therefore  draw  th 
tonnage  from  a  limited  number  of  commodities.  It  1 
been  stated  by  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  tl 
three-fourths  of  the  canned  salmon  produced  in  19 
one  of  the  most  important  items  of  production  on  ' 
North  Pacific  coast,  was  despatched  to  Atiantic  po 
tlirough  the  Canal  and  these  figures  can  undonbtei 
be  applied  aa  well  to  other  articles  produced  in  t 
territory  which  are  adapted  to  transportation  by  wa) 

To  furnish  return  loading  for  equipment  used 
transporting  westbound  traffic,  the  trans-continen 
lines  must  make  rates  that  wilt  enable  the  coast  p 
ducers  to  compete  with  those  in  the  East  The  princi] 
items  of  production  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  cam 
goods,  fish,  fruits,  vegetables,  hides  and  leather,  liquo 
forest  products,  minerals,  and  wool.  These  by  no  met 
represent  the  total,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  tl 
the  western  tines  do  not  have  the  great  variety  of  ai 
cles  from  which  to  draw  eastbound  traffic  as  do  ' 
eastern  lines  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Eastbound  class  rates  froyn  the  Pacific  Coast  Ten 
nals  are  the  same  as  published  to  the  Terminals  fr 
eastern  points,  and  these  rates  are  graded  downwi 
from   the  Intermediate   Points   about   the   same  eiU 
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TABLE  23 
Eastbound  Class  Rates  from  Intebuountain  Pointo' 


loPowT 

Takino 
Ratbb 

AlTUC*- 

DBVOSAWO 

ClaBBce 

BiiJ>w 

1   2   3   4   5   A   B 

C 

-i>—E 

bleTo 

Group  A 

,  354  305  252  200  172  178  142 

Tir 

105  96 

Group  B 

.  328  283  235  194  163  167  132 

106 

00  89 

Group  C 

.  314  2T1  226  188  158  IQI  127 

101 

OS  86 

Group  D 

.  300  260  216  181  IS3  165  122 

P7 

92  83 

Rmio  Nev.- 

Group  E 

.  290  261  210  177  148  ISl  118 

94 

89  81 

Group  r 

.  260  226  190  164  139  139  IDS 

85 

82  74 

Group  G 

.  240  209  175  150  128  128  100 

79 

76  68 

Group  H 

.  240  209  175  150  128  129  100 

79 

76  69 

Group  J 

.  220  101  161  138  118  118  91 

73 

69  63 

Group  A 

.  3S4  305  2S2  206  178  178  U2 

113 

105  95 

Group  B 

.  32S  283  235  194  163  167  132 

106 

99  »9 

Group  C 

.  314  271  226  188  158  161  127 

101 

88  86 

Group  D 

.  300  260  216  181  153  155  122 

07 

02  83 

Winnemucca. .  Nev, . 

Group  E 

.  290  251  210  177  148  151  118 

94 

89  81 

Group  F 

,  260  228  190  164  130  139  108 

95 

92  74 

Group  G 

.  240  209  175  150  128  128  100 

79 

76  88 

Group  H 

.  240  209  175  160  128  128  100 

79 

76  88 

Group  J 

.  220  191  161  139  118  118  91 

73 

68  63 

Group  A 

.  360  301  249  200  167  176  138 

uT 

103  93 

Group  B 

.  320  276  229  187  157  182  128 

103 

96  86 

Group  C 

.  305  263  210  181  162  156  123 

gs 

02  83 

Group  D 

.  290  251  209  175  147  150  118 

94 

89  80 

Plioenix  ....Ariz.. 

Group  E 

.  280  242  203  171  143  146  114 

91 

86  78 

Group  r 

.  250  217  183  158  133  133  104 

S3 

79  71 

Group  G 

.  230  200  168  146  122  122  96 

78 

73  65 

Group  H 

,  230  200  188  145  122  122  96 

78 

73  66 

Grou^  J 

,  210  182  154  133  112  112  87 

70 

88  60 

Group  A 

350  301  249  200  167  176  138 

111 

103  93 

Group  B 

.  320  276  229  187  157  162  128 

103 

06  86 

Group  C 

.   305  263  219  181  152  158  123 

98 

02  83 

Sprftane  ...Waih.- 

Group  D 

Group  E 

.  290  251  209  175  147  150  119 
.  280  242  203  171  143  146  113 

94 
91 

89  60 
88  78 

Group  F 

.  250  217  183  168  133  133  104 

83 

79  71 

Group  G 

250  217  183  158  133  133  104 

83 

79  71 

Group  J 

,  240  208  176  162  120  116  100 

80 

76  63 

'Taken  from  Tram- Continental  Taiilfa  2-K  and  S-K. 


that  the  westbound  rates  are  increased.  In  other  words, 
the  rates  named  at  the  Intermediate  Points  are  substan- 
tially the  same  in  both  directions.  In  Tables  8  and  14 
are  shown  the  westbound  rates  to  Bene,  Winnemucca, 
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Phoenix,  and  Spokane.  In  order  that  a  « 
be  had,  the  eastboand  rates  to  the  BM 
reproduced  in  Table  23.  ^^| 

1.  CoMMODiry  Baivs 

There  is  no  fixed  basis  for  construcl 
commodity  rates  such  as  employed  in 
adjustment,  and  the  eastbound  rate  stroctl 
be  analyzed  as  a  whole.  The  California  rat 
with  relation  to  those  named  at  the  Nort 
points,  and  vice  versa,  and  rates  fn 
tories  are  largely  created  by  the  rates  ope 
the  Panama  Canal.  The  terminal  rates  . 
maxima  from  Intermediate  Territory,  es( 
tion  with  some  50  or  60  items  on  which  tl 
has  allowed  the  carriers  certain  relief  fi 
sions  of  the  Fourth  Section;  on  these  i( 
applied  from  the  Terminals  only.  On  t 
end,  rates  are  applied  as  a  blanket  to  all  ( 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  blanket  i 
applied  to  cover  points  of  origin  on  westh 
By  this  arrangement  the  Pacific  coas' 
enabled  to  reach  all  eastern  markets  xu 

2.  Conclusion 

At  the  time  this  treatise  was  written 
Canal  had  been  in  operation  hut  a  very  ! 
its  service  had  not  been  regular  on  account 
therefore,  the  rail  carriers  had  not  suffer 
nage  on  account  of  the  water  competitioi 
that  they  might  have  had  the  service  of  I 
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imintemipted.  However,  the  oarrien  and  the  Commifl- 
sion  have  anticipated  the  effect  of  the  increased  water 
competition  in  fixing  the  present  rail  rates,  and  a  carefol 
study  of  the  adjustment  as  analyzed  herein  will  afford 
the  reader  a  dear  understanding  of  the  situation  as  it 
stood  when  this  article  was  prepared.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  present  adjustm^it  will  meet  the  needs 
of  the  carriers  and  the  shipping  public  when  the  Canal  is 
perman^itly  opened  and  more  boats  enter  the  field  for  the 
trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the 
United  States. 


mre  for  Ute  student  to  i 
■  kBOwlrdKc  of  tbe  trnj^wnt.     The  au 
to  be  traA  to  the  Unirerai^. 


1.  For  rate-makiii£  parpoees.  luider  how  many  grm]|M  is 
tbe  eastern  secticn  of  the  Unit«d  Statra  divided  T 

2.  What  group  embraces  the  Colorado  CommoD  PointsI 

3.  What  group  rates  are  applied  from  the  New  York  piir 
of  the  Soathem  Pacific  C^Hnpan^-Atlantic  Steamship  LiDef 

4.  What  group  rates  are  applied  from  Detmit,  Mich,  wd 
from  HoughtoD.  Jlich,  T 

5.  To  what  asEociatioD  ia  authority  to  publish  trsns-Mnti- 
Dental  rat»  delegated  T 

6.  To  what  exteut  do  the  Ceotral  Freight  Association  aad 
the  Trunk  Line  Association  operate  in  conjunction  with  llie 
Trana-Continental  Freight  jVssociatioo  T 

7.  Are  separate  exception  sheets  to  be  referred  to  to  con- 
junction with  the  trana- continental  tarilTaT 

8.  What  method  is  followed  in  the  itsuance  of  supplemtsta 
«{th  respect  to  indicating  the  contents  of  effective  supplemeatt' 

9.  What  are  the  alternative  routes  between  the  eastern  and 
western  seaboards  of  the  United  Statesl 

10.  Upon  what  basis  are  tbe  take-and-rail  rates  adjusted  villi 
respect  to  the  all-rail  rates! 

11.  What  considerations  are  to  be  taken  into  aecoimt  in  the 
selection  of  all-water  routes  for  the  transportation  of  goodi  v. 
the  all-rail  routes? 

12.  Discuss  in  general  the  character  of  the  all-water  serriM 
afforded  via  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company. 

13.  What  may  be  said  with  respect  to  the  volume  of  the 
Panama  Canal  traffic! 

M.  Illustrate  an  instance  where  it  would  not  be  profitaWe 
to  ship  sll  rail  and  where  a  saving  could  be  effected  on  a  basis  of 
a  combination  of  rail -and -water  rates  through  New  York  fawn 
points  in  the  Middle  West. 

15.  How  do  the  rates  on  railway  supplies  via  the  Patuioa 
Canal  compare  with  the  all-rail  rates  T 

16.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  "blanket  rate  system"' 
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17.  What  advantages  may  be  ascribed  to  this  method  of  estab- 
lishing rates? 

18.  What  would  be  the  rates  from  a  Qroup-C  point  to  an 
intermediate  rate  point  on  railway  supplies? 

19.  What  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  as  to  Terminal  Points 
and  Intermediate  Territory! 

20.  To  what  extent  are  terminal  rates  applied  f 

21.  Under  what  class  of  rates,  that  is,  class  or  commodity, 
does  the  bulk  of  tonnage  to  the  coast  move? 

22.  How  were  the  class  rates  to  Intermediate  Points 
readjusted  f 

23.  How  are  the  class  rates  to  branch-line  points  in  Inter- 
mediate Territory  constructed? 

24.  How  do  the  class  rates  to  Reno,  Nev.,  compare  with  the 
rates  to  Phoenix,  Ariz,  f 

25.  What  term  was  applied  to  points  in  California  north  of 
Marysville  f 

26.  What  is  the  general  basis  underlying  the  construction  of 
rates  from  points  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  to 
Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah! 

27.  Do  combinations  based  on  Salt  Lake  City  ever  defeat  the 
through  rates  established  to  Intermediate  Points? 

28.  What  is  the  first-class  rate  from  Chicago  to  Montana 
Common  Points? 

29.  Are  commodity  rates  in  general  to  Terminal  Points 
adjusted  on  any  fixed  basis? 

30.  What  class  of  commodities  is  contemplated  by  Schedule  A  ? 

31.  On  which  of  the  schedules.  A,  B,  or  C,  is  the  element  of 
water  competition  the  most  acute? 

32.  To  what  cause  may  be  ascribed  the  low  measure  of  the 
Schedule-A  rates  ? 

33.  How  many  rate  zones  are  established  for  the  construction 
of  rates  to  points  intermediate  to  California  Terminals  ? 

34.  What  territory  is  contemplated  by  Zone  2  ? 

35.  How  did  the  Commission  act  on  the  carriers'  applications 
to  maintain  higher  rates  from  Zone  1  to  Intermediate  Points 
than  from  the  same  zone  to  the  Terminals? 

36.  May  combination  rates  be  employed  to  defeat  the  through 
rates  named  in  trans-continental  tariffs  ? 

37.  As  concerns  Schedule-C  commodities,  to  what  extent  may 
the  Intermediate  Point  Territory  exceed  the  terminal  rate  on 
traflSc  originating  at  New  York? 

38.  What  are  the  usual  differentials  that  are  added  to  the 
Missouri  River  rates  in  constructing  rates  to  Intermediate  Terri- 
tory on  the  Schedule-C  commodities? 

39.  Give  an  illustration  of  the  plan  on  which  this  adjustment 
is  employed. 
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40.  What  pQUtB  u%  enteftoed  m  tbt  ■oaalliwl  ''CMd 
I>istriet''t 

41.  What  tenritafj  »  contwniilrted  tgr  Paeillo  Ooirt  Rn 
Bureau  Territory  t 

42.  Name  aereral  of  the  more  important  North  Paetile  ( 
Terminala. 

43.  To  what  extent  are  the  iattfmediate  ratea  ^pgi^ 
North  Paoifie  Coaet  Territoiyt 

44.  What  are  tine  Tariooa  diitricta  into  which  tha  terrilei 
divided! 

45.  Is  water  ccmipetitiou  the  aame  to  the  Ncnrth  Paeifie  ( 
pointa  aa  to  the  Soudi  Paoifie  Ooaat  pointat 

46.  As  concema  the  eonstruction  of  elaae  ratea  to  point 
Britiah  CdumUa  and  Puget  Soimd,  how  are  tha  dim  i 
adjusted  with  respect  to  the  terminal  rateat 

47.  What  is  the  firatHdaas  rate  from  COiieagD  to  Spot 
WaaLt 

48.  How  are  theae  ratea  adjuated  with  respect  to  the  i 
to  Seattle? 

tf .  As  concerns  Spokane  as  a  destination,  what  differei 
adjustment  is  em^dcyed  in  estshlishiny  ratea  on  Schedule-B  i 
modities  from  Chicago  aa  compared  with  ratea  from  the  Miai 
Bivert 

50.  What  territoiy  ia  included  in  the  Interior  Coaat  On 

51.  The  Columlua  Biver  Oronp  embraces  what  territivy! 

52.  As  concerns  the  Columbia  Biver  Group,  to  what  ex 
do  the  New  York  ratea  exceed  the  terminal  rates! 

53.  As  concerns  Schedules  A,  B,  and  C,  brie^  outline 
acope  of  their  application. 

54.  What  general  rate-making  methods  are  emplcgred  in 
60-called  *' Maximum  Bate  Territory"? 

55.  Illustrate  the  back-haul  baais  of  constructing  rates  t 

56.  How  does  the  first-class  rate  from  Chicago  to  Bi 
Mont.,  compare  with  the  ratea  to  Great  Falls,  Mont  T 

57.  In  the  Montana  rate  adjustment,  are  the  Chicago  r 
blanketed  when  applied  from  other  stationa  in  the  adjoii 
territoiy  f 

58.  What  are  the  six  groups  of  origin  in  the  Hon! 
adjustment  f 

59.  In  general^  how  is  the  Mcmtana  rate  structure  bniltt 

60.  Under  what  general  principle  are  ratea  establidied  f 
points  in  Southeastern  Territory  to  Pacific  Coast  pointat 

61.  What  may  be  aaid  with  respect  to  the  eastbound  toni 
V.  the  westbound  tonnage  of  the  Pacific  slope  1 

62.  How  do  the  rates  from  Beno,  Nev.,  to  Chicago  com] 
with  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  Benot 
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SOUTHWESTERN  TERRITORY 

CHAPTER  I 

DXVEIiOPMENT   OF   RATE   STRUGTURX 

1.    State  Legislation 

The  rate  structure  of  Southwestern  Tariff  Committee 
Territory^  may  be  said  to  be  partially  the  result  of  an 
aggressive  railroad  policy  enforced  by  the  State  of  Texas. 
This  policy  was  believed  to  be  best  adapted  to  foster 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  that  state^  as  it  enabled 
them  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  each  other  and  with 
those  outside  the  state. 

The  following  expression  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Bail- 
road  Commission  of  Texas  is  found  in  its  fifth  annual 
report. 

To  Texas  as  a  whole  it  is  of  the  most  vital  concern  that  there 
should  be  within  her  limits  at  proper  places  jobbing  and  manu- 
facturing establishments.  Besides  adding  to  the  citizenship  of 
the  state  a  desirable  population  and  furnishing  employment  to 
persons  already  in  our  midst  and  enhancing  the  taxable  values 
of  the  state,  and,  as  a  consequence,  under  wisely  administered 
government,  aiding  in  ultimately  reducing  the  rate  of  taxation, 
and  besidiss  the  home  market  they  afford  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil 
and  other  producers,  including  manufacturers,  for  their  prod- 

1  This  territory  is  outlined  and  defined  on  Map  12  of  the  Atlaa  of 
Traffic  Maps. 
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uctSy  if  men,  in  Tezaa^  having  the  capital  to  engage  in  a  whok 
bnainesa  or  in  a  manafactoring  enterpriae,  for  the  saoceai 
which  natural  conditions  are  f  avorable,  they  have  as  much  r 
to  invest  their  means  in  such  business  or  enterprise  as  a  ma 
Illinois  or  Missouri  has  to  embark  in  such  business  or  enter|] 
in  his  state.  Some  of  the  Texas  lines  of  railway,  eonstitu 
parts  of  interstate  i^ystems  of  railway  interested  in  long  hi 
appear  to  be  hostile  to  a  i>olicy  which  would  foster  Texas 
bing  and  manufacturing  interests,  while  other  lines  manif e 
favor  such  a  i>olicy.  Outside  cities  bring  to  bear  every  presi 
they  can  to  coerce  all  Texas  lines  into  a  course  favorable  to  1 
interests  and  adverse  to  the  interests  of  Texas  cities  with  req 
to  jobbing  and  manufacturing.  •  •  •  This  commission 
always  had  in  mind  the  securing  of  relatively  just  state 
interstate  rates,  with  a  view  of  enabling  Texas  merchants 
manufacturers  to  do  business  in  comi>etition  with  outsiderai 

The  interstate  rate  structure  of  this  territory  n 
largely  upon  the  state  rates  prescribed  by  the  Bailr 
Commission  of  Texas.  It  is  separate  and  distinct  fi 
the  structures  in  other  territories,  although  its  appl 
tion  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  extension  of  the  Bos 
rate  to  the  greater  part  of  New  England  on  traffic  desti 
to  points  in  Central  Freight  Association  Territory.* 
promulgating  rates,  this  commission  has  divided  the  SI 
of  Texas  into  two  groups,  one  of  which  is  designated 
Common  Point  Territory  and  the  other  as  Differen 
Territory.*  In  Common  Point  Territory  rates  are  sea 
or  increased  as  the  distance  increases  from  10  miles  to 
miles,  but  for  distances  over  245  miles,  bat  still  within 
state,  the  rates  are  the  same  whether  the  distance 
246  miles  or  346  miles.  The  object  of  this  maxin 
rate  is  to  enable  the  various  jobbing  centers  of  the  si 

*  See  Map  6,  Atlas  of  Traffic  Maps. 

•  These  territories  are  described  In  a  sabseQaeot  diapler  of  this  n 
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to  compete  with  eadi  other  for  trade  at  pointB  more 
distantly  located.  Take  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  as  an 
illnBtration.  On  short-haal  points  the  gradual  increase 
in  the  scale  preserves  to  each  point  the  advantage  of 
location  that  it  has  over  the  other  point,  but  when  the 
maximum  distance  is  reached  they  both  have  the  same 
rate  and  consequently  compete  on  an  equal  basis. 

To  enable  merchants  and  others  at  the  jobbing  cen- 
ters to  obtain  their  shipments  on  an  equal  basis,  it  seemed 
desirable  that  all  points  in  Common  Point  Territory 
should  have  equal  terms  for  transportation. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  for  1896  of  the 
Bailroad  Conunission  of  Texas  illustrates  the  view  of 
that  body  as  to  this  procedure. 

*  *  *  In  m&ldng  the  demand  there  waa  no  injuatice  to  the 
railroads,  for,  viewed  simply  as  roada  operating  in  the  state,  it 
is  to  their  interest  to  favor  our  policy  of  bringing  goods  from 
abroad  into  Texas  cities  in  carload  quantities  and  in  distributing 
them  from  the  jobbing  houses  in  such  cities  in  less-thsn-carload 
quantities  among  the  retailers.  As  the  freight  charges  they 
receive  on  local  less-tfaan-carload  shipments  in  the  state  added 
to  what  they  receive  in  the  division  of  through  rates  on  earload 
shipments  to  the  Texas  jobber  usually  amount  to  more  than  they 
receive  in  the  division  of  through  rates  on  less-than-carload  ship. 
ments  from  a  jobber  outside  the  state  to  a  retailer  in  the  state; 
and  it  can  be  shown  to  be  to  their  advantage  to  pursue  s  policy 
favorable  to  the  development  of  manufacturing  in  Texas.  While 
by  pursuing,  along  the  lines  indicated,  a  course  favorable  to  tha 
upbuilding  of  Texas  jobbing  and  manufacturing  enterprises,  the 
interests  of  Texas  roads  considered  as  such  would  be  subserved, 
yet,  constituting,  as  some  of  the  Texas  roads  do,  parts  of  inter- 
state  systems,  the  interests  of  the  E^stems  rather  than  the  interest 
of  the  Texas  lines  are  too  often  regarded.  Here  lies  the  main 
difficulty,  in  our  opinion,  in  securing  a  just  arrangement  of 
interstate  rates.    It  can  be  met  either  by  those  lines  which  are 
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not  dominated  Iqr  oatade  inflnenoes  taking  a  firm  stand  m 
cooperating  with  this  cornmiwriiHi  to  compel  the  other  lines 
act  justljr  toward  Texas  interests,  or,  if  adjustments  can  not 
made  by  consent,  l^  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  wi 
an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  situation,  when  appealed  to^  maki 
the  proper  adjustment. 

It  is  quite  unlikely  that  artides  would  move  in  carlo 
quantities  to  the  smaller  points  in  Texas.  The  Tex 
jobbers,  therefore,  who  buy  in  carload  quantities,  p 
freight  charges  on  that  basis,  and  distribute  in  leas-tha 
carload  quantities  on  the  less-than-carload  rates,  are  al 
to  compete  with  the  jobbing  houses  in  other  sections 
the  country,  which  would,  in  all  probability,  have  to  ps 
in  such  an  instance  as  the  following,  on  the  less-tha 
carload  basis  through  from  a  more  distant  point. 

Suppose,  for  illustration,  that  a  fanner  at  Oates,  Te 
which  is  but  five  miles  from  Dallas,  desires  to  buy 
mowing  machine.  The  current  tariffs  show  that  t 
freight  charges  would  be  $1.04  per  100  pounds  throu 
from  St.  Louis,  on  the  less-than-carload  basis,  while  t 
Dallas  jobber,  who  presumably  buys  in  carload  lots,  pa 
as  follows : 

Froan  St  Louts  to  Dallas  oo  01  L.  hasis ' 

From  Dallas  to  Gates  on  L.  O.  L.  basis 

Tbroiifi^h  rate  i 

This  indicates  a  very  substantial  advantage  in  f av 
of  the  Dallas  jobber.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consum 
was  in  a  position  to  buy  in  carload  quantities,  this  advs 
tage  to  the  Dallas  jobber  would  be  nullified,  because  t 
consumer  could  buy  in  St  Louis  as  cheaply  as  the  Dall 
jobber,  the  same  rate  applying  from  St.  Louis  to  Oat 
as  applies  from  Si  Louis  to  Dallas. 

It  may  be  stated  that  in  no  adjustment  in  the  oonnt 
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are  so  many  different  elements  of  competition  felt  as  in 
the  Southwestern  rate  structure.  Indeed,  competition 
may  be  said  to  be  the  key  to  the  entire  basis.  The  area 
of  the  territory,  its  vast  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources,  and  the  development  of  the  early  jobbing  cen- 
ters into  thriving  mimicipalities,  have  brought  about, 
between  the  various  producing  centers,  strong  compe- 
tition for  the  supremacy  of  trade,  which  was  naturally 
followed  by  keen  rivalry  between  the  carriers. 

2.  Distance  Pbinoiple 

Bates  made  on  the  distance  principle  or  mileage  scale 
ocmnot  stand  the  test  of  competition,  for  as  the  distance 
between  points  increases  or  decreases  the  rates  increase 
or  decrease,  thus  giving  to  each  point  a  fixed  and  con- 
stant relation  to  every  other  point  and  preserving  nat- 
ural advantages.  But  this  principle  has  its  disadvantages 
when  applied  to  cheap  and  bulky  articles  which,  on 
account  of  the  source  of  raw  material  or  location  of 
manufacturing  centers,  must  move  long  distances  to  mar- 
kets of  consumption.  In  the  words  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  rates  constructed  on  a  ton-mile 
basis  would  give  to  distance  an  exaggerated  influence, 
resulting  in  relatively  prohibitive  rates  beyond  certain 
distances  and  the  elimination  of  competition. 

3.  Pbinoiples  of  Competition 

In  adjusting  interstate  rates  for  the  transportation  of 
property  from  the  various  producing  centers  to  common 
and  competitive  points  in  Southwestern  Territory,  the 
method  employed  has  been  to  accept  such  rates  from  the 
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various  producing  and  shipping  points  as  the  oomp 
tion  of  rival  carriers,  competitive  routes,  and  produc 
markets  require  to  move  the  traffic  from  each  prod 
ing,  manufacturing,  and  shipping  point  in  oompetit 
with  each  other  point  or  origin. 

In  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  the  differentials  establisl 
by  the  carriers  from  the  various  gn^oups  when  appl 
to  the  base  rates  adjust  the  degree  of  competition 
reflected  by  the  competitive  influences  of  carriers,  roul 
commodities,  and  markets. 

It  should  be  understood  that  these  differentials  \ 
rates  which  are  considerably  less  than  the  local  rates 
plying  between  the  same  points.  For  instance,  the  & 
class  rate  from  Chicago  to  St  Louis,  Mo.,  on  local  tra 
or  traffic  destined  to  St.  Louis  proper  is  43.3  cents  ] 
100  pounds,  while  the  first-class  differential  between 
same  points  on  traffic  destined  to  Texas  is  20  cents. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  treating 
subject  of  differentials,  stated  as  follows : 

Nothing  is  more  certain  concerning  transportation  in  \ 
country,  either  as  to  cost  of  service  to  the  carrier,  or  value 
service  to  the  shipper,  than  that  as  the  mileage  increases  the  t4 
cost  increases,  but  the  cost  per  ton  per  mile  decreases.  It  folio 
and  with  particular  force  as  applied  to  grouped  points  of  ori 
and  grouped  points  of  destination,  that  differentials  either  ab 
or  below  the  rates  from  any  given  point  become  less  and  1 
important  as  distance  of  ultimate  destination  increases.  Sta 
in  other  words,  differentials  diminish  with  increasing  dista 
and  vanish  when  the  mileage  on  which  the  differential  is  ba 
becomes  inconsiderable  in  proportion  to  the  total  mileage  fi 
basing  point  to  destination.^ 

Thus,  while  the  differential  from  Chicago  to  St.  Lo 
as  contrasted  with  the  local  rate  shows  a  great  differei 

« 16  I.  C.  O.  Rep.,  4S2,  487. 
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the  di£Fereiitial  applied  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  closely 
approximates  the  local  rate,  while  on  traffic  from  points 
in  Trunk  Line  Territory  a  combination  of  local  rates  is 
all  that  is  available. 

The  differential  (see  Table  5)  either  over  or  under  the 
base  point  measures  the  extent  of  the  competition  ex- 
pressed in  a  freight  rate  as  between  markets  of  produc- 
tion or  shipping  points. 

The  competition  of  markets  is  of  two  kinds,  direct  and 
indirect.  Direct  competition  is  that  of  markets  situated 
in  close  proximity  to  each  other.  Paper  manufacturers 
located  in  Fox  Eiver  Territory  are  in  direct  competifion 
with  manufacturers  located  in  Cincinnati  Territory, 
whUe  both  of  these  districts  feel  the  indirect  competition 
of  manufacturers  located  in  New  England  who  compete 
with  them  via  the  Gulf  routes. 

4.  CoupETinoN  OF  Tbakspobtation  BouTEa 

The  competition  of  rival  transportation  routes  of 
carriers  is  likewise  direct  and  indirect. 

The  direct  competition  of  rival  transportation  routes, 
whether  rail,  water,  or  rail-and-water,  is  exemplified  in 
the  rates  from  Cincinnati  Territory,"  as  a  choice  of  all- 
rail  or  rail-and-water  carriage  is  available  and  shipments 
may  move  as  follows : 

(1)  All  rail  via  railroads  operating  therefrom. 

(2)  Rail  and  water  via  the  Ohio  River  to  Louisville  or 
Cairo;  thence  via  rail. 

(3)  Via  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  East  St. 
Louis,  Memphis,  Vicksburg,  or  New  Orleans  j  thence  via 
rail 

•  Sm  Hap  U,  iilu  of  Traffic  Haps. 
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(4)  Via  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  and  the  Onlf 
Mexico ;  thence  via  rail. 

Water-and-rail  routes  form  rival  routes  to  the  mai 
all>rail  routes. 

Indirect  competition  of  rival  transportation  routes 
illustrated  in  the  rates  from  Fox  River  Territory  • 
Texas  Common  Points  (see  page  10)  with  the  rates  frc 
Cincinnati  Territory  to  the  same  destinations.  The  ooi 
petition  between  the  routes  from  Fox  River  Territo 
and  the  route  in  connection  with  the  water  carriers  on  t 
Ohio  River  is  indirect  but  not  so  remote  as  to  fail  to  exc 
Boine  influence,  for  the  traffic  from  Cincinnati,  pari 
water  borne  and  partly  rail  borne,  cannot  be  set  down 
Texas  at  a  rate  unreasonably  discriminatory  to  like  traJ 
from  Fox  River  Territory. 

5.  Competition  of  Cabbiebs 


The  competition  of  rival  carriers,  by  which  is  mee 
carriers  of  one  kind,  either  rail,  water,  or  rail>and-wat 
is  at  all  times  direct,  although  the  districts  which  tb 
serve  in  competition  with  each  other  may  be  separat 
1,000  miles  or  more. 

It  is  apparent  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  each  carri< 
whether  all-rail,  all- water,  or  rail-and-water,  to  place 
producing  or  shipping  markets  in  active  and  aggressi 
competition  with  markets  located  elsewhere  for  trade 
the  Southwest,  because  by  so  doing  it  is  assured  of  t 
haul  on  a  portion  of  the  traffic. " 

In  some  cases,  however,  particularly  with  regard 
points  located  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  adjacent  there 

•  See  Map  IS,  Atlas  of  Traffic  Map& 
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the  rail  lines  or  the  across-country  rail-and-water  rontes 
are  forced  to  concede  the  traffic  to  the  water  carriers 
serving  sach  ports  as  Galveston  and  Texas  City,  Tex., 
and  New  Orleans,  La.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
points  are  so  located  that  they  secure  all-water  rates, 
which  are  much  less  than  those  that  could  be  profitably 
established  by  the  rail  or  rail-and-water  lines. 

Adjustments  in  commodity  rates  to  Gulf  of  Mexico 
points  from  inland  points  are  made  with  regard  to  the 
rates  established  by  the  water  carriers.  While  there 
may  be  no  water  competition  afEecting  traffic  from  the 
points  concerned,  the  rates  established  by  this  indirect 
water  competition  are  regarded  as  necessary,  in  order  to 
place  the  communities  or  the  commodities  in  competition 
with  other  sections  of  the  country,  and  like  trafEc,  where 
there  is  direct  competition. 

The  rates  to  points  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  to  points 
basing  thereon  indicate  in  a  high  degree  the  effects  of 
direct  and  indirect  competition.  The  rates  on  such  traffic 
as  paper  from  points  in  Fox  River  Territory  are  made 
to  meet  the  rates  on  paper  from  points  in  Seaboard  Terri- 
tory via  New  York  and  the  Gulf  routes.  Likewise,  many 
of  the  commodity  rates  from  points  located  on  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers  are  made  on  combination  rates 
based  on  the  lower  Mississippi  River  Crossings  (Mem- 
phis, Vicksburg,  and  New  Orleans).  The  rates  to  the 
base  points  are  made  to  meet  the  direct  competition  of 
the  carriers  on  the  said  rivers,  and  the  rates  from  the 
base  points  in  Southeast  Texas  adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  are  made  to  meet  the  direct  steamship  eompetUJ 
tion  on  the  Gulf. 
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across-country  routes,  but  they  would  also  decrease  th^ 
competition  between  the  manufacturers  located  in  Sea- 
board Territory  and  the  manufacturers  in  Fox  Biver 
Territory,  in  proportion  to  the  difference  in  freight  rates. 


CHAPTEB  n 

TEXAS  INTRASTATE  RATES 

1.  Common  Point  Tbbritoby 

In  the  Atlas  of  Trafl5c  Maps,  Map  6  roughly  indicates 
the  boundaries  of  Texas  Common  Point  Territory,  which 
is  specifically  defined  by  the  Railroad  Commission  of 
Texas  as  follows: 

ThG  term  ''common  point  territory"  designates  that  portion  of 
Texas  lying  south  of  the  Amarillo  Division  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Qulf  Railway,  but  including  Amarillo,  and  east  of  and 
including  points  on  a  line  drawn  from  Amarillo  to  Fuller  (run- 
ning east  of  Ploydada)  on  the  Pecos  &  Northern  Texas  Railway ; 
Fluvanna  on  the  Roscoe,  Snyder  &  Pacific  Railway ;  Midland  on 
the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway ;  thence  (running  east  of  th^  Sterling 
City  Extension  of  the  Concho,  San  Saba  &  Llano  Valley  Rail- 
way) to  San  Angelo  on  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 
and  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  Railway  of  Texas;  thence  to 
Menard  on  the  Fort  Worth  &  Rio  Grands  Railway;  thence  to 
Llano  on  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central  Railroad;  thence  (run- 
ning east  of  the  Eerrville  Branch  of  the  San  Antonio  &  Aransas 
Pass  Railway)  to  San  Antonio  on  the  San  Antonio  &  Aransas 
Pass  Railway  and  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio  Railway ; 
thence  via  the  International  &  Great  Northern  Railway  to 
Laredo ;  thence  to  Alice  and  Corpus  Christi  on  the  San  Antonio 
&  Aransas  Pass  Railway ;  provided,  that  no  part  of  the  Wichita 
Valley  Railway  west  of  Sagerton,  the  Quanah,  Acme  &  Pacific 
Railway  west  of  Quanah,  the  Crosbyton-Southplains  Railroad, 
the  Texas  Mexican  Railway,  the  St  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico 
Railway  south  of  Sinton  or  west  of  Corpus  Christi,  or  the  San 

13 
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Antonio,  Uvalde  ft  Oulf  Bailway  south  of  Uvalde  and 
Fowlerton,  ahall  be  included  in  common  p<nnt  territorj. 

2.  DiBTAHOBS 


All  doss  and  oommodity  rates  applicable  on  trai 
moving  between  points  in  Texas  are  promulgated  by  t 
railroad  commission  and  are  made  on  a  mileage  bas 
fhe  rates  increasing  as  the  distance  increases  until  t 
maximum  rate  is  reached,  after  which  the  rates  are  1 
same,  irrespective  of  the  distance. 

The  distances  between  most  of  the  junction  points  a 
all  local  points  on  lines  within  the  State  of  Texas  are  a] 
promulgated  by  the  commission  and  these  are  the  d 
tances  that  must  be  used  in  constructing  the  rates 

An  extract  from  the  issue  is  given  on  pages  15  and : 
It  conveys  a  good  idea  as  to  the  manner  in  which  1 
information  is  set  forth. 

In  applying  rates  which  are  based  on  mileage,  it  is 
considerable  importance  that  a  uniform  basis  be  e 
ployed  at  all  times.  In  transportation  circles,  passenj 
fares  are  frequently  computed  on  a  different  milen 
basis  from  that  on  which  freight  rates  are  based,  a 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  uniform  basis 
mileages  within  the  state  of  Texas  are  announced  by  1 
oommission. 
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TABLE  1 
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Tables  of  Mileage  Between  Railroad 

iFFECnVE  NOVEMBER  »,  lfl» 


It  b  btnby  ordtrad  il»c  th<  lollovini  i>b1«*  ol  mil«Ec  bMoHn  ititl 
'  ~  '  KM  In  (tfUrmlninE  mm  lot  tht  Inmporuilon  ol  puMni 

dtpend  upon  milaiie. 


All  rillroid  (ttllani  In  Ttiu  ir*  tmbnc^d  In  th*  left  mmriin  ol  the  tibici;  all 

f«w  (lecptiani.  apptur  in  the  hwdlnfa. 

At  Milion*  whtri  ther*  ire  both  p»unE«c  and  freighl  depots,  mnd  tha  diaUoM 
ol  (  mil*,  tbe  freight  depot  l>  not  In  illcue*  ihown,  and  where  not  thown  tba  dlMi 

At  ititioni  where  there  li  no  depot  or  puunger  plitfoni).  the  dlitanfci  flvcD  ni 

upiMldy  to  th«  pUKnter  and  trelKhl  depoU  at  any  "Junction  Point"  the  paBeo 
/uttdion.    The  nlleage  ihown  Iram  the  itationi  ombraced  In  the  iMadingi.  i.  c.  tu> 

In  Ibe  lilt  ol  itBtiona  on  Ibe  lell  band  martin,  all  "Junction  poinu"  an  Indies 
"Junctlona"  whether  shown  In  the  headinp  oi  not. 

Rvu  1.— For  tb*  dnermlnatlan  trt  putngrr  rate*  between  poiaU  on  th*  aaoi 
their  naptetiv*  panenEsr  depot*.  For  th*  determination  ol  joint  puaenEer  rates  b 
tha  sum  ol  the  actual  distances  IroiD  the  paMCDsn  depota  at  aueh  paints  to  the  i 
Junctloa,  aeleclini  that  passenger  depot  comnioD  la  both  line*  when  (ivu>  in  the  tab 

Ruu  E.— For  the  del eridl nation  ol  Ireltht  rst«*  between  p^nta  on  the  aame 
Ibelr  reapfctlve.  depots.  For  [he  determination  ol  joint  freiibt  rate*  batwwn  point* 
■ctua]  dialancea  Irom  the  Freigbl  depots  at  auch  points  to  the  nspoetiv*  paaanttr  da 
pass«nser  depot  common  lo  both  line*  whan  liven  in  tha  table*. 

RuLB  3,— AU  dlitsnces  are  (Iven  In  the  Ubles  to  tb*  nearaat  Icotb  ot  a  aSe.  ' 
ln|  either  local  or  Joint  paHenger  or  (r»lihc  ratw,  the  frsctions  ol  mils  must  b*  rets 

RuLB  4— When  tbe  dlXancc  between  two  atstlone.  neither  ot  which  appean  I 

be  that  ol  tbe  nme  rouU  ,lt  being  understood  that  the  artual  sbon-llDe  mileage  shal 
It  I*  turChei  ordered  thst  all  mileage  hnvtorore  published  by  this  Comnii^an 
---'-'   ■    coDfllct  with  Iba  mlteaga  ol  theaa  table*  be  hereby  eanealwL 

ntioa  is  hereby  called  to  Clrcutai  No.  40S«,  wUeh  prorlda  Ibal  U 
ol  any  new  station,  aidioi  or  apui;  and  that  tb*  p<      '   ' 
■pur  ia  Bbollah*d  si 
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(a)  Short-Line  Distance  as  MaaAmwn 

When  two  or  more  routes  are  in  operation  between 
points,  the  rate  applicable  via  the  shortest  line  is  adopted 
by  the  other  lines  accepting  freight  between  such  points. 

Taking  Houston,  Tex.,  as  a  representative  point  of 
origin  and  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  as  the  destination,  the  dis- 
tance is  shown  as  209  miles  and  the  scale  for  this 
distance,  it  being  over  a  line  under  a  common  manage- 
ment, would  be  as  shown  in  Table  2. 

To  make  the  rates  to  the  same  points  from  Oalveston, 
the  arbitraries  shown  on  page  22  are  added  to  the  Hous- 
ton rates  as  constructed  above. 

(b)  Combination  of  Local  Distances 

Assuming  that  the  distance  between  two  points  is  100 
miles  via  a  route  consisting  of  two  lines  not  under  the 
same  control  and  that  one  line  hauls  the  traffic  60  miles 
and  the  other  line  40  miles,  the  rates  would  be  made  by 
adding  the  joint  arbitraries  given  below  to  the  scale 
shown  for  100  miles,  viz. : 

{lasses   1      2     8      4     6     A     B     O    D     B 

Sin^e-line  rates 44    41^85    2627    24211618 

Joint  arbitraries 8      7      6      5      4      4      4      8      2      2 

Throat  rates S2    484440808128241810 

Occasionally  the  application  of  the  single-line  rates  for 
each  line's  proportion  of  the  through  haul  will  produce 
a  lower  rate  than  is  obtained  by  applying  the  scale  for 
continuous  mileage.   For  illustration,  the  joint  rates  for 
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a  haul  of  20  mileSi  10  miles  of  whioh  is  over  each 
^ould  be  as  follows: 

OtaSM  1S346ABOD 

aiDtfe41iie  latM 17    161ftll910S6     6 

MnMiaal  arbitrarleB..  87664443S 

•^^        ^^^        ^^^       ^^^       ^^^       ^^^       ^^1*       ^^m        ^mim 

Tbiwgli  Joint  imtai. .  .25    23    10    16    18    14    IS     9      8 


SCha  oombination  of  the  single-line  rates  would  I 

Olunt   12346ABOD 

10  mUes  and  leM 18    12    10     867656 

^      ^       ^      ^    18    1S10867655 

^^^       ^^^       ^^^       ^i^       ^iBBB       ^i^       ^mim       ^^»        aai^ 

iHiPOgli  imtes. 28    24    20    16    12    14    IS    10    10 


A  lower  rate  on  fifth  dass  is  obtained  in  this  ms 
than  is  obtained  under  the  joint  scale;  therefore, 
lower  rate  would  be  applied. 


8.  Local  Batis 


Glass  rates  between  points  located  in  this  tenitor; 
made  in  accordance  with  the  distance  rates  annoi 
by  the  Bailroad  Commission  of  Texas.  The  cu; 
rates  for  single-line  hauls  are  reproduced  in  Tal 
this  basis  having  been  in  effect  for  some  time.  Alth 
this  basis  is  considerably  higher  than  the  basis  emp] 
in  Central  Freight  Association  Territory,  the  Texas 
contend  that  they  do  not  afford  sufficient  remunert 
and  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  secure  an  advance  in  ^ 
rates.  Well-informed  authorities,  however,  do  not 
sider  that  this  increase  will  be  granted,  inasmuc 
public  sentiment  is  strongly  opposed  to  it. 
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TABLE  S 

SlHOLE-LlNK  BaTIB  OP  THE  lUlLBOAD  COHUISSIOH  OF  TEXAS 


Dm  7ANCIS Ml[«S 


FBB  100  Pounds 


B      C     I>     B 


lOudleu 

ISandoTcr   10 

ISudoTer    12 

IBuidoTer    16 

aiindOTcr    18 

2itaaartr   31 

2TaDao*er    34 

SO  and  over   27 

SSutdorct   SO 

SO  and  oTw   8> 

S9aiidoT«r   » 

4SaaaDT«r  SV 

4Saiidow   *2 

4BklidOT«r   46 

Bl  aodonr   <8 

UUdOTCF    61 

STandoTer   64 

flOandorer   G7 

St  andoTcr   80 

Mandorer   S3 

eSsndOTer  eo 

T3aDdoTer   flS 

TBandoTer    73 

TSa&dovH   TB 

SlaodoTcr   T8 

S4aJid  orer   81 

STuutoTcr   84 

OOaudOTer    ST 

WandOTcr    90 

MandoTcr  S8 

Maud  orer  96 

lOSandoTer   99 

105  Ud  OTcr  103 

lOSandoTerlOB 

lllandoTcr  lOB 

114aDdoT(rlll 

117  and  oTcr  114 

UOandovirllT...... 

134  and  OTcr  120 

138  and  onr  124 

lS3andoTirI38 

186  and  OTR  133 

140  and  awr  188 


19  17  IS   IS 


21  IS  IT  IB 
S3  30  IS  IS 
23  31  19  IT 


27  39  33  21 
38  30  34  2: 


33  39  2T  8B 

33  30  28  26 

84  81  39  3T 

3S  23  SO 

3d  38  31 

3T  .14  83  80 

38  3S  S3  80 


S6 


31 


46  42  89  88 


G4  60  4S  43 


11  12  10 

12  13  11 

13  14  13 

14  IS  IS 

IB  16  14 

1«  IT  14 

17  IS  IB 

IT  18  IB 

15  IB  10 
IS  19  10 
19  20  IT 

19  20  IT 

30  21  18 

20  21  IS 

31  23  19 
31  22 


23 


20 


22  23  20 


24  36  22 

25  38  38 
23  38  28 
28  37  34 

38  2T  34 
2T  38  36 

27  38  36 

28  29  28 
28  2S  28 
SO  30  2T 

39  30  27 
30  81  28 
SO  31  28 
81  82 


13  10 
18  11 
18  II 

14  IS 

14  IS 

16  IS 

16  18 

18  13 

16  13 

IT  14 

IT  1* 

18  14 

15  14 

19  16 

19  16 

20  16 

20  18 

21  16 

21  16 

22  IT 
22  IT 

33  17 
38  17 

34  18 
34  18 


82  39  Sa  19 
83  88  30  28  It 


20 
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TABLE  2— Continued 


D18TAKCB8 — Miles 


144  and  OTer 
148  and  oyer 
152  and  over 
156  and  OTer 
160  and  over 
164  and  over 
168  and  over 
172  and  over 
176  and  orer 
180  and  over 
184  and  oTer 
188  and  OTer 
102  and  oTer 
196  and  orer 
200  and  oTer 
205  and  OTer 
210  and  OTer 
215  and  orer 
220  and  OTer 
226  and  orer 
230  and  oTer 
285  and  oyer 
240  and  oyer 
245  and  oyer 
Oyer  245 


140. 
144. 
148. 
152. 
156. 
160. 
164. 
168. 
172. 
176. 
180. 
184. 
188. 
102. 
196. 
200. 
205. 
210. 
215. 
220. 
225. 
230. 
235. 
240. 


RATB8  IN  CRCTS  PSB  100  POUYDS 


aai 

laes^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

A 

B 

C 

D 

i 

Lea 

thta 

OirloMit 

Carload! 

56 

52 

47 

45 

32 

33 

80 

26 

19 

It 

57 

53 

48 

46 

33 

84 

81 

2T 

19 

16 

58 

54 

49 

47 

33 

84 

81 

27 

19 

If 

59 

56 

50 

48 

34 

86 

82 

27 

20 

16 

60 

56 

51 

49 

34 

85 

S2 

28 

20 

16 

61 

56 

51 

49 

35 

86 

83 

28 

SO 

16 

62 

57 

61 

49 

35 

36 

S3 

28 

30 

16 

63 

58 

52 

50 

36 

37 

34 

29 

20 

16 

64 

59 

53 

51 

36 

37 

84 

29 

21 

It 

65 

60 

54 

52 

87 

88 

85 

29 

31 

16 

66 

61 

55 

53 

37 

88 

S5 

30 

21 

16 

67 

62 

56 

54 

88 

89 

86 

30 

21 

16 

68 

68 

57 

55 

88 

89 

86 

30 

21 

16 

69 

64 

58 

56 

39 

40 

87 

81 

33 

IT 

70 

65 

68 

56 

39 

40 

tr 

81 

33 

IT 

71 

66 

68 

66 

40 

41 

ST 

81 

23 

IT 

72 

66 

59 

67 

40 

41 

S8 

83 

S3 

IT 

78 

67 

59 

67 

41 

43 

88 

83 

S3 

IT 

74 

68 

59 

67 

41 

42 

88 

82 

23 

IT 

75 

69 

59 

57 

43 

43 

89 

83 

33 

IT 

76 

70 

60 

58 

43 

43 

89 

83 

38 

IT 

77 

70 

60 

58 

48 

44 

89 

S3 

38 

IT 

78 

71 

60 

58 

43 

44 

40 

84 

38 

IT 

79 

71 

60 

58 

44 

45 

40 

34 

28 

IT 

80 

72 

60 

58 

44 

46 

40 

34 

38 

IT 

^  Ooyemed  by  the  Texas  Classification. 

In  this  table  observe  that  the  rates  from  12  to  120  miks 
increase  with  every  third  mile;  from  121  to  200  miles 
with  every  fourth  mile;  and  from  201  to  245  miles  with 
every  fifth  mile. 

4.  Joint  Bates 

For  the  transportation  of  shipments  over  two  or  more 
railroads  which  are  not  under  the  same  management  or 
control,  rates,  in  general,  are  made  by  the  addition  of 
the  following  scale  of  differentials  (in  cents  per  100 
pounds  and  governed  by  the  Texas  Classification)  to  the 
single-line  rates  shown  in  Table  2,  with  the  proviso  that 
when  the  sum  of  rates  prescribed  for  local  application  if 
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less  than  a  joint  rate  made  in  accordance  with  the  above 
instmctionSy  snch  sum  of  rates  shall  be  used  as  the  joint 
rate : 

daases    1      2     3      4      5     A     B     G     D     B 

Differentials 8      765444322 

5.  Maximum  Bates 

Li  the  case  of  either  single-line  or  joint-line  hauls  the 
rates  between  points  in  Common  Point  Territory  are  not 
to  exceed  the  following  figures,  except  in  cases  like  Gal- 
veston and  other  cities  where  rates  are  constructed  by 
the  addition  of  differentials,  and  in  cases  where  a  higher 
basis  of  rates  is  shown  under  the  exceptions  given  on 
page  23. 

Oasses    1      2      3      4      5    A      B     G     D     B 

Bates 80    72    60    58    44    46    40    34    28    17 

For  illustration,  while  the  rates  from  Houston  to  any 
point  in  Common  Point  Territory,  over  245  miles  distant, 
are  fixed  at  the  maximum  scale,  the  rates  from  Galveston 
are  made  in  the  following  manner : 

dames    1      2      3      4      5     A     B     G     D     B 

Oommon-point  rates... 80    72    60584446403423    17 
Differentials 7      653333222 

Throngh  rates 87    78    65    61    47    49    43    36    25    19 

6.  Spegifio  Rates 

The  basis  authorized  for  the  construction  of  rates  from 
the  Gulf  ports  of  Galveston  and  Texas  City  is  not  in 
conformity  with  that  for  the  local  and  joint  rates  just 
giveiL 
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The  rates  from  these  ports  to  all  points  are  made 
oonstructiiig  the  rate  from  Houston,  Tex.,  to  final  de 
nation  and  there  adding  the  following  scale  of  arbitral 
(in  cents  per  100  ponnds  and  governed  by  the  Te 
Classification)  to  the  rates  so  constmctedf 


2 

8 

4 

S 

A 

B 

0 

D 

6 

5 

8 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Arbitrarles 7 

On  local  traffic  between  Houston  and  Galveston,  Ho 
ton  and  Texas  Gilyy  Houston  and  Velasco,  Velasoo  i 
Galveston,  Velasco  and  Texas  City,  Galveston  and  Te 
City,  and  Galveston  and  North  Galveston,  the  follow 
scale  of  rates  will  be  applied,  except  where  the  act 
mileage  makes  less,  in  which  event  the  mileage  basii 
applied : 


Glasses    

1      2     3      4      5     A     B 

0 

9 

D 

Bates 

20    18    16    16    12    12    11 

8 

Between  Port  Arthur  or  Sabine  Pass  to  Texas  Como 
Points  rates  are  made  the  same  differentials  over  Be 
mont,  Tex.,  as  Galveston  is  over  Houston* 

(a)  To  Points  Affected  by  Water  Competition 


To  meet  water  competition,  the  Texas  commission  1 
quently  establishes  between  points  involved  specific  ra 
which  disregard  to  a  great  extent  the  long-and-short-h 
principle.  Thus  the  carriers  are  enabled  to  oomp 
to  some  extent  for  traffic  with  the  water  carriers.  *] 
rates  between  Houston  or  Galveston  and  Texas  poi 
are  shown  in  Table  3. 
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TABLES 

Watbb  IUtbs  Between  Houston  ob  GiLTmoN  and  Coisr 

Points 


BAxasiM  CSMTa 

m 

lOOPOUHDS 

Barwmr  Houstov  ob  Qaltbstom 

Cleeice* 

AVO 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

A 

B 

C 

D 

B 

Lm  tlMB  cailoftdi 

Carloada 

Port  lATftca  and  HawUnsTille  . . . 
Onngt* , 

80 
80 
80 
24 

80 

20 

80 
28 
28 
22 

28 

18 

80 
20 
20 
20 

1 

20 
16 

80 
20 
20 
18 

20 

15 

20 
16 
16 
16 

15 

12 

20 
15 
15 
15 

15 

12 

20 
15 
15 
14 

16 

11 

20 
15 
16 
11 

15 

9 

20 

14 

14 

0 

16 

8 

16 
11 

BMnmont ^  4 ...  ^  4 . 

11 

Liberty 

7 

Bftblne,  Sabine  Pate,  Port  Arthur, 
Weet  Port  Arthur,   and  Port 
Neehee 

18 

Between  Orange  and  Sabine,  Sabine 
PaM.  Port  Arthur,  Weit  Port 
Arthur,  and  Port  Nechee 

5 

^Goremed  by  the  Texas  Classiflcation. 

*  All  dais  rates  applicable  to  shipments  transported  between  QalTeston  and 
Beaomont  shaU  be  obserred  and  applied  to  shipments  of  the  same  class  trans- 
ported between  QalTeston  and  Orange.  All  class  rates  applicable  to  shipments 
transported  from  OalTeston  to  Orange  shall  be  obserred  as  maxima  on  shipments 
of  the  same  class  transported  from  Port  Arthur  to  Orange. 

7.  ExGBPnoKs  TO  Apfuoatiok  OF  Gbnebal  Basis 


As  may  be  inferred,  traffic  peculiarities  such  as 
scarcity  of  traffic,  cost  of  operation,  and  so  forth,  fre- 
quently enter  into  a  wholesale  adjustment  of  rates  of 
this  character  and  compel  a  disregard  of  the  general 
basis.  Bepresentative  exceptions  to  the  general  basis 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  chapter  are 
given  in  Table  4.  It  has  not  been  deemed  expedient  to 
indicate  the  mileage  scales  applicable  to  the  various  lines 
shown  therein,  as  the  reproduction  of  a  number  of  scales 
WQuld  tend  to  confuse  the  reader  rather  than  to  enlighten 
him. 
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TABLE  4 

EXGEPnONB  TO  THB  GENERAL  ApPUCATION  OP  BaTBB 


Stations  on  the 

Rkmabks 

ChicagOb  Rock  Island  &  Gulf  Rail- 

Special mileage  scale. 

way. 

Fort  Worth  it  Denver  City  Rail- 

Special mileage  scale. 

way  (Hodge  to  Bowie). 

Texas  Central  Railroad  (Dublin  to 

Special  mileage  scale. 

DeLeon;  also  C\boo  and  Rising 

Star). 

San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  Rail- 

South of  Alice,  rates  are  ma 

way. 

adding    to    the    distance 

shown  in  TaUe  2  the  diffei 

rates  named  in  Table  5w 

(Juanah,  Aome  &  Pacific  Railroad. 

Special  differential  bssik 

Pecos  Valley  Southern  Railway. 
St.  Louis,  BrownsYille  &  Mexico 
Railway. 


San  Benito  ft  Rio  Grande  Valley 
Railway. 


Special  mileage  scale. 

Between  stations  oo  the  line  < 
San  Antonio  &  Rio  Grande 
way  and  other  points  in  ' 
rates  are  made  by  adding  i 
rates  applying  between  San 
and  other  points  in  Texa 
following  rates: 

Classes.  12d45AB( 

Rates... 18  16  14  12  1011  0  1 
These  rates  are  goTemed  I 
Texas  Classiflcatioii. 

Rates  are  constructed  on  a  i 
scale  of  differentials. 


CHAPTER  m 

OEXAS  niTRASTATX  RATXS  (OmtbnMd) 
1.   DiFFEBENTIAL    TeBBITOBY 

A  different  basis  is  provided  for  the  constmction  of 
rates  to,  from,  and  between  points  located  in  Differential 
Territory,  which  territory  is  described  as  embracing  all 
that  portion  of  Texas  not  embraced  in  Common  Point 
Territory,  as  previously  described  (see  page  13). 

2.  Basis  fob  Bates 

The  rates  to  or  from  points  in  this  territory  (with  ex- 
ceptions which  are  enumerated)  on  shipments  moving 
more  than  245  miles  are  made  by  adding  to  the  maximnm 
common-point  rates  the  rates  shown  in  Table  5,  applying 
continuous  mileage  for  the  distance  over  the  common 
point. 

Probably  the  most  striking  feature  in  this  territory 
is  the  few  lines  that  serve  it.  The  service  is  afforded 
by  a  comparatively  few  lines  as  contrasted  with  Common 
Point  Territory.  The  absence  of  competition,  therefore, 
must  have  some  bearing  on  the  higher  basis  of  rates 
which  is  applied  from  this  section  of  the  state. 

The  rates  so  made  on  shipments  between  points  on  the 
Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio  Railway  (San 
Antonio. and  west)  or  between  points  on  the  Texas  & 
Pacific  Railway  (Sherman  or  Dallas  and  west)  shall  not 
exceed  the  following  figures : 

GlMses 1      2345ABCDE 

Rates    100    93     81     78    58    61     53    44    32    24 

25 
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£!zoept  as  provided  in  th«  general  ezoeptiona  iasned 
tha  Ck>mmi88ion  on  tha  maximnTn  ratea  betwean  m 
points  in  Texas,  one  of  which  is  in  Common  Point  Ter 
tory  and  the  other  in  Differential  Territory  are  as  follow 

Claaaes    12345ABCDE 

Kudmnm  Commoii  Point  Ratoe.  80  72  60  68  44  46  40  34  23  17 
Maximum  Differential  Ratee....  25  23  21  20  14  16  13  12  11  10 


MaTJirnim  Throoi^  Ratee   106  96  81  78  68  61  63  46  34  27 

TABLE  5 

DiFFEBBNTIAL  RATEB 


RATB8  IN  Caarra  ran  100  Pocima 

DZITAMCH— 'MlLBB 

qiani* 

12      8      4 

5       A     B      C     D 

LMthaaCtoleedi 

Otrloada 

20  and  leM 

2      2      11 

8      2      11 
4       8       2       1 
6       4       8       2 

6  5       4       8 

7  6       5      4 

8  7       6       6 

9  8       7       6 

10  9       8       7 

11  10      9       8 

12  11     10       9 
18     12     11     10 

14  13     12     11 

15  14     18     12 

16  15     14     18 

17  16     15     14 

18  17     16     15 

19  18     17     16 

20  19     18     17 

21  20     19     18 

22  21     20     19 
28     22     20     19 
24     28     21     20 
28     23     21     20 

11111 

80  and  ortr  20 

11111 

40  and  oyer  80 

11111 

50  and  oyer   40 

12      111 

60  and  over   50 

2      8       2       2      2 

70  and  oyer   60 

8      4      2       2      2 

80  and  oyer   70 

4       5      8       2      2 

90  and  oyer   80 

5       6       4       8       8 

100  and  oyer   00 

6       7       5       4       8 

110  and  oyer  100 

7       8       6       6       4 

120  and  oyer  110 

7       8       6       5       4 

180  and  oyer  120. .........  ^ .....  t 

8       9       7       6       8 

140  and  oyer  180. 

8       9       7       6       5 

160  and  oyer  140.  ••• 

9     10       8       7       6 

180 and  oyer  150 .,.,,,,.,^.. 

9     10       8       7       6 

170  and  over  160  ...■••••••.. 

10     11       9       8       7 

180  and  oyer  170 

10     11       9       8       7 

100  and  over  180  .■•...••••.■•...• 

11     12     10      9       8 

200  and  oyer  100 

11     12     10       9       8 

216  and  oyer  200 

12     13     11     10       9 

230  and  oyer  215 «... 

12     13     11     10       9 

245  and  oyer  280 

18     14     12     11     10 

260  and  over  245 

18     14     12     11     10 

Over  260 

14     15     13     12     11 

*  Geyemed  bj  the  Texas  OaaBiflcatlon. 

3,  Exceptions  to  Gbitbral  Basv 

Some  of  the  exceptions  to  this  basis  made  by  the  Tes 
are  as  follows : 
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1.  Rio  Grande  Railroad  t 


Rates  in  Cknts  fkb  100  Pounds 

Bxtwvkn 

Classes  1 

12      8      4 

5     A     B     0     D     B 

Lmi  thMi  Carloftda 

Carloads 

Brownsville  and  end  of  track 
T^gnna  Madre 

80    26    22    19 
26    21    17    16 
10      8      6      5 

18    20    19    16    14    11 

Brownsville  and  Point  Isabel 
and  intermediate  points. . . . 

Point  Isabel  and  end  of  track 
Lasnina  Madre 

12    14    18    11      9      6 
4      4      4      4      3      8 

^QoTerned  by  the  Texas  Clanlflcation. 


2.  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico  Railway,  south  of  Bob»- 
town,  and  San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  Railway  south  of  Alice : 

(a)  The  rates  on  all  classes  and  commodities  moving  between 
points  on  the  San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  Railway  south  of 
Alice  and  other  points  in  Texas  shall  be  made  by  employing, 
for  such  mileage  south  of  Alice  traversed  by  the  shipments,  the 
differential  rates  as  prescribed  in  the  various  tariffs  adopted  or 
approved  by  this  commission  regardless  of  the  distance  such 
shipments  may  move  in  excess  of  such  mileage  south  of  Alice. 

(b)  The  rates  on  all  classes  and  commodities  moving  between 
points  on  the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico  Railway  south  of 
Robstown  and  points  on  other  lines  in  Texas  (other  than  St.  L., 
B.  &  M.  junctions),  shall  be  made  by  employing,  for  the  mileage 
south  of  Robstown  traversed  by  the  shipments,  the  differential 
rates  as  prescribed  in  the  various  tariffs  adopted  or  approved  by 
this  commission  regardless  of  the  distance  such  shipments  may 
move  in  excess  of  such  mileage  south  of  Robstown. 

3.  Wichita  Valley  Railway:  The  line  of  the  Wichita  Valley 
Railway  west  of  Sagerton  shall  be  treated  as  in  differential 
territory,  and  the  following  differential  figures  shall  be  observed, 
under  the  rules  governing  the  application  of  differentials,  for 
the  distance  west  of  Stamford  on  shipments  moving  to  or  from 
the  points  named  below : 
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RaTKS  in  CklfTS  FKB  100  POUHM 

QvATlOlfB 

Claaaesi 

OMSkX  M.\§£%  ■ 

12       3       4 

5         A      B       O      D 

Lm  than  Cartoftdi 

Carloads 

Brandttibiiiv   

3  2          11 

4  8          2          1 

4  8        2        1 

5  4        8        2 

6  5        4        8 

6  5        4        8 

7  6        5        4 

8  7        6        5 

11111 

AflDermont    • 

11111 

Gowdy  

11111 

AllUTia 

12       111 

Oriana  . . .  t  r  t . . « . «  t  *  * «  t 

2       8       2       2       2 

jayton   

2       8       2       2       2 

Girard   

3       4       2       2       2 

Sterley  

4       5       3        2        2 

Spur  

8        7        6        545322 

^  QoToraed  by  the  Tezai  Cbmlflcatioa. 


4.  Qnanah,  Acme  &  Pacific  Railway :  The  line  of  the  Qaam 
Acme  &  Pacific  Railway  west  of  Quanah  shall  be  treated  as 
differential  territory,  and  the  following  differential  fignres  sh 
be  observed,  under  the  rules  governing  the  application  of  diffi 
entials,  for  the  distance  west  of  Quanah  on  shipments  moving 
or  from  the  points  named  below : 


Rates  in  Cents  pes  100  Pounds 

Stations 

Classes! 

»J  Jl  4&  A  *V*^  O 

12        3        4 

5        A      B       C      D 

Um  than  Cartouli 

Carloads 

Tiizarp   .......  T  t  -  - 1 

3          2          11 

3  2         11 

4  8        2        1 

5  4        3        2 
G        5        4        3 

11111 

Sommer  

11111 

Baker  

11111 

Swearinflren 

12       111 

Paducah    

2       3       2       2       2 

^  Goyerned  bj  the  Texas  Cltsslflcation. 


5.  Pecos  Valley  Southern  Railway:  Class  rates  applicable 
shipments  moving  between  points  on  the  Pecos  Valley  Southi 
Railway  and  points  on  other  lines  in  Texas  shall  be  made 
employing,  for  the  distance  moved  by  the  Pecos  Valley  Southi 
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Ballwayy  the  regularly  prescribed  differential  rates  regardless  of 
the  distance  such  shipments  may  move  in  excess  of  such  Pecos 
VaUey  Southern  Bailway  mileage  actually  traversed;  that  is, 
the  provision  that  shipments  must  movis  more  than  245  miles 
before  differentials  are  added  will  be  waived  and  differentials 
will  be  employed  in  all  cases  of  joint  shipments  to  or  from 
points  on  that  line. 

6.  Crosbyton-Southplains  Railroad :  Joint  rates  on  all  carload 
and  less-than-carload  shipments  of  freight  moving  between  points 
on  the  Crosbyton-Southplains  Railroad  and  points  on  other  lines 
of  railway  in  Texas  shall  be  made  by  emplo3ring,  for  the  distance 
moved  by  the  Crosbyton-Southplains  Railroad,  the  regular  pre- 
scribed differential  rates  regardless  of  the  distance  such  shipments 
may  move  in  excess  of  such  Crosbyton-Southplains  Railroad 
mileage  actually  traversed;  that  is,  the  line  of  said  Crosbyt(m- 
Southplains  Railroad  will  be  considered  as  in  differential 
territory,  and  the  provisions  that  shipments  must  move  more 
than  certain  prescribed  maximum  tariff  distances  before  differ- 
entials are  added  will  be  waived  and  differentials  will  be 
employed  in  all  cases  of  joint  shipments  to  or  from  points  on 
that  line. 

4.   CONSTBUOTION  OP  BaTES 

Bates  between  points  located  in  Texas  Common  Point 
Territory  on  the  one  hand  and  Texas  Differential  Ter- 
ritory on  the  other  involve  the  combination  basis;  that 
is,  the  rates  applicable  for  the  haul  in  Common  Point 
Territory  are  combined  vrith  those  applying  in  Differ- 
ential Territory. 

To  illustrate  the  construction  of  rates  in  Conmion  Point 
and  Differential  territories  and  between  them,  in  Table  6 
are  shown  certain  rates  applying  between  Houston,  Tex., 
and  points  on  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio 
Bailway,  west  of  Houston  to  and  including  El  Paso,  Tex. 


Brandenburg    . 
Aspermont    . . . 

Gowdy  

AUuvla 

Oriana   

Olrard   

Sterley  

Spur  

'  GoTerned  b 


tbe  Texai  CluslBcattoiL 


4.  Quanah,  Acme  &  Pacific  Railway :  The  line 
Acme  &  Pacific  Railway  west  of  Quanah  shall  ' 
differential  territory,  and  the  following  diflferen' 
be  observed,  under  the  rules  governing  the  appli 
entials,  for  the  distance  weat  of  Quanab  on  shipi 
or  from  the  points  named  below : 


Ratm  in 

Cbhts  pes 

aasGesi 

1 

2        3 

4 

S         A 

i™i  Una  Cirtoidi 

3 
3 

4 
S 

a 

2        1 

2  1 

3  2 

4  3 

5  4 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1        1 
1        I 
1        I 
1       2 

'  Oaverued  bj  tbc  Teiu  Clara Iflcatlon. 

5,  Pecos  Valley  Sonthern  Railway:  Class  rat 
shipments  moving  between  points  on  the  Pecos  ^ 
Railway  and  points  on  other  lines  in  Texas  sh 
employing,  for  the  distance  moved  by  the  Pecos  ' 
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Houston.  Beyond  that  point  all  stations  are  in  Differen- 
tial Territory. 

The  rates  to  the  stations  up  to  and  including  Dunlay, 
Tex.y  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rate  basis  set  forth 
in  Table  2,  while  to  points  in  Differential  Territory,  i.  e., 
west  of  Dunlay,  if  252  miles  are  deducted  from  the  figures 
shown  in  the  left-hand  column  to  obtain  the  distance 
from  Common  Point  Territory.  If  the  scale  shown  in 
Table  5  is  added  to  the  maximum  common-point  rate,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  rates  are  in  conformity  with  the 
basis  set  forth  for  the  construction  of  differential  rates. 
At  Sanderson,  Tex.,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  maximum 
rate  is  reached,  i.  e.,  the  combination  of  the  highest  rate 
permitted  in  Common  Point  Territory  with  the  highest 
rate  permitted  in  Differential  Territory,  and  that  from 
that  point  for  314  miles  west  the  rate  is  blanketed  to  all 
intermediate  stations. 

At  El  Paso,  Tex.,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  more 
direct  and  consequently  shorter  route,  the  Galveston, 
Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio  Railway  is  compelled  to  meet 
the  short-line  rates,  under  the  rule  previously  explained 
whereby  when  two  points  are  served  by  more  than  one 
carrier,  the  rate  applicable  via  the  shortest  route  is  to  be 
met  by  the  competing  lines.  This  has  no  bearing  on  the 
rates  to  intermediate  points  and  the  carriers  are  per- 
mitted to  exceed  the  short-line  rates  at  intermediate 
points,  as  indicated  in  Table  6. 

5.  Commodity  Bates 

There  are  also  quite  a  number  of  conunodity  rates 
established  by  the  Bailroad  Commission  of  the  state, 
which  are  applicable  upon  such  traffic  as  cotton  and  cotton 
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seed  products,  grain  and  grain  products,  live  stock,  | 
ing  house  products,  vegetables  and  fruit  (both  fresb 
canned),  brick,  clay,  sand,  stone,  coal,  and  lignite; 
a  host  of  other  rates  covering  practically  all  the  mi] 
and  agricultural  products  of  the  state. 

Within  the  past  two  decades,  Texas  has  made 
strides  in  the  development  of  her  natural  resources, 
with  the  intensified  farming  methods  now  employe 
may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  still  greater  vol 
of  products  of  the  farm  will  be  produced  and  exp 
to  other  states. 

The  basis  for  the  construction  of  rates  on  live  8tc 
representative  of  others.  The  notes,  rules,  and  re 
tions,  and  other  requirements  announced  tend  to 
what  a  great  effect  the  rates  prescribed  by  the  Bai 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Texas  have  exerted  on  i 
state  traffic  destined  to  the  Southwest. 

Live  Stock 

Rates  in  cents  per  100  pounds,  to  apply  on  shipments  ( 
stock  as  specified,  in  carloads,  transported  by  railroads  be 
points  in  Texaa 

Section  1.  Explanation 


Columns  headed  No.  1  contain  rates  to  apply  on  ship 

# 

transported  over  a  single  line  of  railroad  or  over  two  or 
lines  of  railroad  which  are  under  the  same  managemen 
control. 

Columns  headed  No.  2  contain  rates  to  apply  on  ship 
transported  over  two  or  more  lines  of  railroad  which  m 
under  the  same  management  and  oontrol. 
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Table  No.  1.    Rates  on  Horses  and  Mules 


DiBTANCDS — ^MXLBS 


Rates 


No.  1 


No.  2 


10  and  less  9  12 

15andoTer  10  10  13 

20  and  oyer  15  10^  13^ 

25  and  over  20  11  14% 

SOandoTer  25  llVi  15 

85  and  over  30 12  15^ 

40  and  over  35  12^  16 

45andoyer  40  13  16Vi 

50  and  over  45  13^  17 

60  and  over  50  14  17^ 

70  and  over  60  14  18^ 

80  and  over  70  15  19 

00  and  over  80  15^  19Vi 

100  and  over  90 16  20 

125  and  over  100 17  21^ 


Distances — Miles 


Rates 


150  and  over  125  . 
175  and  over  150  . 
200  and  over  175  . 
250  and  over  200  . 
300  and  oyer  250  . 
350  and  over  300  . 
400  and  over  350  . 
450  and  over  400  . 
500  and  over  450  . 
550  and  over  500  . 
600  and  over  550  . 
650  and  over  600  . 
700  and  over  650  . 
750  and  over  700  . 
Over  750 


No.l 

No.  2 

18 

22% 

10 

2394 

20 

25 

21% 

26% 

23 

27% 

24  H 

28% 

26 

80 

27% 

31% 

29 

32% 

30% 

83% 

32 

85 

33% 

86% 

35 

37% 

36 

88% 

37   . 

40 

Table  No.  2. — ^Rates  on  hogs,  sheep,  goats,  work  oxen  and  beef 
cattle ;  it  being  understood  that ' '  beef  cattle ' '  are  those  shipped 
to  market  for  slaughter,  and  not  intended  for  further  condi- 
tioning  by  regular  feed  or  pasture. 


Rates 


Distances — ^&£iles         

No.  1  No.  2 

10  and  less   6  8% 

15  and  over    10 6%  9 

20  and  over    15 7  9% 

25  and  over   20   7%  10 

80  and  over   25   8  10% 

35  and  over   30 8%  11% 

40  and  over    35   9  12 

45  and  over   40 9%  12% 

50  and  over   45 10  13 

60  and  over   50 10%  13% 

70  and  over    60 11  14% 

80  and  over   70   11%  15 

90  and  over   80    12  15% 

100  and  over   90 12%  16% 

125  and  over  100 13%  17% 


Distances — Miles 


Rates 


No.  1 


No.  2 


150  and  over  125  15  18% 

175  and  over  150 16%  20 

200  and  over  175 17%  21% 

250  and  over  200  18%  22% 

300  and  over  250 20  23% 

350  and  over  300 21%  25 

400  and  over  350  22%  26 

450  and  over  400 23%  27 

500  and  over  450 25  28 

550  and  over  500  26%  29 

600  and  over  550 27%  80 

650  and  over  600 28%  81 

700  and  over  650 30  32 

750  and  over  700  81%  38 

Over  750 32%  34 


Table  No.  3. — ^Rates  on  shipments  of  cattle,  all  kinds,  except 
fiuch  as  are  subject  to  rates  in  Table  No.  2 ;  also  on  cow  ponies 
shipped  with  and  used  for  herding  stock  cattle,  transported  over 
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a  single  line  of  railroad  or  over  two  or  more  lines  of  rai 
which  are  under  the  same  management  and  control. 


Distances — ^MIlos 

Rates 

Distances — Miles 

20  and  less 

5 

820  and  over  300   

30  and  over    20    

....     5% 
....     6 
....     7 
....     8 
....     8% 
....     9 
....   10 
....  10% 
....  11 

340  and  over  820   

40  and  over    30    

360  and  over  340   

50  and  over   40    

60  and  over   50    

880  and  over  360 

400  and  over  880 

80  and  over   60 

425  and  over  400   

100  and  over   80    

120  and  over  100    

450  and  over  425   

475  and  over  450 

140  and  over  120    

500  and  over  475    

160  and  over  140    

525  and  over  500 

180  and  over  160    

....  11% 
12 

....  12% 
13 

550  and  over  525   

200  and  over  180    

220  and  over  200    

240  and  over  220    

600  and  over  550   

650  and  over  600   

700  and  over  650 

260  and  over  240    

280  and  over  260    

800  and  over  280    

18% 

14 

14% 

750  and  over  700   

800  and  over  750   

Over   800 

Joint  rates  to  apply  on  shipments  of  stock  cattle  and  cow  ] 
used  in  herding  same,  transported  over  two  or  more  Uz 
railroad  which  are  not  under  the  same  management  and  ec 
shall  be  made  by  adding  two  (2)  cents  per  100  pounds  1 
rates  above  prescribed  for  single  line  application. 


Section  2.  Minimum  Weights 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  State  of 
affecting  the  transportation  of  calves,  goats,  hogs  and  she 
double-deck  cars.    Article  6555  and  6556,  Revised  Statu 
Texas. 

The  minimum  weight  of  shipments  transported  over  rail 
of  standard  gauge  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  internal  Ic 
of  the  cars  employed,  as  indicated  in  the  following  tables : 

1.  For  shipments  of  horses,  mUles,  beef  cattle  and  work 
and  for  double-deck  shipments  of  calves,  goats,  hogs  and  sh^ 


Minim  am  welghtf, 
Internal  length  of  cars         pounds 


31  feet  and  less    . . 
34  feet  and  over  31 


19.000 
20,500 


I 


Minlmam  w( 
Internal  length  of  cars  pouadi 


30  ^  feet  and  over  84  22.00(1 

40      feet  and  over  86%       24.50C 
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2.  For  shipments  of  eattley  all  kinds,  except  those  provided  for 
in  Items  1  and  3  of  this  section;  also  on  shipments  of  cow  ponies 
provided  for  in  Table  No.  3,  Section  L 

lOnimam  wdsbta.  -  M inlmam  weights. 

Internal  length  of  can         poonds  Internal  length  of  cars         pounds 


31  feet  and  h 

84  f eet  and  orer  31 


18.000 
19,000 


36^  feet  and  orer  34  20.000 

(40      feet  and  orer  36^       21.000 


3.  For  shipments  of  calves^  goats,  hogs  and  sheep,  each  suffi- 
cient in  quantity  to  load  only  a  single-deck  car. 


Mlnlmnm  weights,  i 


Internal  length  of  cars 


pounds 


81  teet  and  less    .  • 
84  feet  and  over  31 


15.000 
15.500 


Internal  length  of  cars 


Minimam  weights, 
pounds 


36%  feet  and  orer  34 
!40      feet  and  orer  36  % 


16.000 
16.500 


4.  Minimum  weight  on  cars  exceeding  40  feet  in  length  shall 
be  on  the  basis  of  3  per  cent  of  the  40-foot  minimum  for  each  foot 
or  fraction  thereof  in  excess  of  40  feet. 

Note. — ^The  foregoing  regulations  shall  not  be  construed  as 
imposing  upon  railroad  companies  the  obligation  to  furnish  cars 
of  specified  dimensions. 

The  minimum  weight  of  shipments  transported  over  railroads 
of  narrow  gauge  shall  be  as  follows:  For  horses,  mules,  beef 
cattle,  stock  cattle,  oxen  and  cows,  and  double-deck  shipments  of 
calves,  goats,  hogs  and  sheep,  20,000  pounds;  for  shipments  of 
calves,  goats,  hogs  and  sheep,  each  sufficient  to  load  only  a  single- 
deck  car,  15,000  pounds  per  car. 


Section  3.  Transportation  op  Men  in  Charge 

Men  in  charge  of  shipments  of  live  stock,  in  carloads,  when 
belonging  to  one  consignor,  shall  be  passed  as  follows : 

1.  Pass  one  man  in  charge  of  one  ear  of  live  stock,  except 
horses  and  mules,  no  return  pass.  Pass  one  man  each  way  in 
charge  of  one  car  of  horses  and  mules. 

2.  Pass  one  man  each  way  in  charge  of  two  to  five  cars  of  live 
stock,  all  kinds. 
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3.  Pass  two  men  each  way  in  charge  of  si 
Btock,  all  kinds. 

4.  Pass  three  men  each  way  in  charge  of  ' 
of  live  stock,  all  kinds,  which  will  be  the  m 
men  that  will  be  passed  with  any  shipment 
one  shipper  in  the  same  train. 

5.  The  railway  company  at  point  of  origii 
pose  of  preventing  the  abuse  of  the  privile] 
for,  require  of  the  shipper  or  his  agent,  a  8W( 
effect  that  he,  or  his  principal,  is  the  real  ow 
offered,  and  that  the  number  of  men,  for  w] 
asked,  are  actually  needed  in  order  to  proper! 

6.  Return  transportation  for  men  in  eharg 
ments  shall  be  good  only  when  presented 
hours  of  date  of  issue  and  for  continuous  p 
over,  from  the  destination  of  the  shipment  to 
and  shall  be  limited  to  fifteen  days  from  dal 
original  shipping  point. 

7.  Each  railroad  company  shall  use  prope 
the  identification  of  parties  entitled  to  free  t 
this  section. 

Section  4.   Application  op  1 

The  rates  and  regulations  of  this  tariff  ap 
live  stock,  as  described,  when  transported  in 
or  stable  cars.  When  in  palace  stock  cars  tl 
charged  the  customary  rental  of  the  compani 
in  addition  to  the  freight  rates  herein  establis 

A  stable  car  is  one  having  two  gates  whic 
into  three  compartments,  while  palace  cars  t 
for  each  animal. 

Section  5.   Exceptions 

1.  The  rate  between  Houston,  Galveston  oi 
tions  on  shipments  of  live  stock  subject  to 
.5  cents  per  100  pounds,  with  minimum  cha 
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5.  Texas  &  Gulf  Railway :  Shipments  of  live  stock  from  stations 
on  the  Texas  &  Gulf  Railway,  destined  to  Longview  Junction, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  switching  charge  of  $2.50  per  car,  in  addition 
to  the  local  freight  rates  prescribed  in  this  tariff,  when  such 
shipments  are  unloaded  at  the  stock  pens  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific 
Railway  at  Longview  Junction. 

6.  Weatherf  ord,  Mineral  Wells  &  Northwestern  Railway :  Rates, 
in  cents  per  100  pounds,  to  apply  as  indicated  in  the  table  below : 


FOBT    WOBTH 

Dallas 

Horses 

and 

mules 

Beef 

cattle,    Stock 
etc.      cattle 

Horses     Beef 
and      cattle, 
mules      etc. 

Stock 
cattle 

Lemley  to  Mineral  Wells, 
Inclusive    

13 
15 
16 

9%           7 
11%           8% 
12%           9 

15         11% 

17  13% 

18  15 

8% 

Salesville  and  Gran 

Graford  

10 
10% 

Rates  to  intermediate  points  not  to  be  affected. 
7.  San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  Railway :  Rates,  in  cents  per 
100  pounds: 


Horses 
Between  San  Antonio  and —  and 

mules 

Van  Raub 6 

Boeme    7 

Waring    8% 

Comfort    8% 

Ganahl    9 

KemriUe 9 


Beef  cat- 
tle, oxen 
and  cows 


Stock 
cattle 


5% 

5 

6 

5% 

7% 

7 

7% 

7 

8 

7% 

8 

7% 

8.  International  &  Great  Northern  Railway  and  San  Antonio 
&  Aransas  Pass  Railway :  Rate  on  beef  cattle  and  calves,  in  car- 
loads, from  Rockdale  to  Galveston,  IT^^  cents  per  100  pounds. 

9.  Texas  Mexican  Railway :  Stock  cattle,  carloads,  from  Laredo 
to  Bruni  and  intermediate  points,  when  for  grazing  purposes, 
$7.50  per  car. 
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121^.  The  Galveston,  Harrbbnrg  &  San  Antonio  B«ilwag 
N.  Y.,  T.  &  M.  and  G.,  W.  T.  &  P.  Rys.)  is  anlhorized  to  si 
transit  carload  shipments  of  live  stock,  to  load  or  uolow), 
charge  of  $5.00  per  car  for  thv  stop,  in  a(l<lilion  to  the  Uu 
rate  from  point  of  origin  to  destination  on  sliipmeuta  ori^ 
at  or  destined  to  Bueh  point&  ■ 

14,  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  of  Texas:  B«fl 
in  carloads,  from  Bartlett,  Qrimger,  CircleviUe,  Taylor  kod  i 
land  to  Galveston,  11^2  cents  per  100  pounds. 

15.  Oulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  Railway :  Live  stock,  ^ 
between  Allen  Farm  and  Rogers  Ranch,  $10.00  per  car.     ■ 

27.  Allowance  for ' '  Pill. '  '—Missouri,  Eansa«  &  Texas  Rj 
Company  of  Texas;  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  Cit>-  Railway; 
Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  Railway ;  International  &  Great  Nm 
Railway;  Fort  Worth  &  Rio  flrande  Railway;  St.  I^otiii 
Francisco  &  Texas  Railway  Company ;  San  Antonio  &  Ai 
Pass  Railway ;  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway ;  Trinity  it  Brazos  ^ 
Railway;  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Oalf  Railway;  Galv 
Harrtsburg&  San  Antonio  Railwaj';  Texas  &  New  Orleaai 
road ;  Uouston  &  Texas  Central  Railroad ;  Iloustou  Ra«t  A 
Texas  Railway;  St  Louis  Southwestern  Railway  of  1 
Wichita  Falls  &  Northwestern  Railway  of  Texas;  Wichite 
&  Southern  Railway;  Pecos  &  Northern  Texas  Railway 
Southern  Kansas  Railway  of  Texas:  Pending  the  estahlini 
of  the  necessary  scales  and  other  proper  faeilitiea  at  the 
Worth  Stock  Yards  at  North  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  for  tha  i 
ing,  before  or  immediately  after  nntoading,  of  live  Rtoefc 
ments  from  points  in  Texas  and  deliveretl  at  such  atoc^ ; 
an  allowance  for  "fill"  will  be  made  by  the  above  named 
of  railway,  as  follows: 

Cattle  and  calves 600  poaikda  JH 

Hogs  in  single-dei^k  cars 200  pgondl  pi 
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The  net  weight  so  obtained  to  be  subject  to  established  and 
published  minimum  carload  weights  governing  the  transporta- 
tion of  live  stocky  and  no  allowance  wiU  be  made  on  any  other 
dass  of  live  stock. 


6.  Basis  fob  the  Construction  op  Bates  on  Live  Stock 

The  following  is  the  basis  for  rates  authorized  by  the 
state  commission  for  the  construction  of  rates  on  ship- 
ments of  live  stock  moving  within  the  state  of  Texas : 

36.  Beef  Cattle.  Reconsigning  from  Market  Points. — ^The 
privilege  of  the  Port  Worth,  Dallas,  Houston,  San  Antonio  and 
Amarillo  markets  will  be  allowed  on  shipments  of  beef  cattle 
when  consigned  through  or  when  consigned  locally  to  the  market 
points  above  named  and  reconsigned,  thence  to  any  of  said  points ; 
provided,  the  initial  and  second  movements  are  in  direct  line  of 
transit;  and  provided  further  that  the  actual  mileage  traversed 
by  the  shipment  is  employed  in  determining  the  through  rate, 
and  that  the  shipment  is  reconsigned  within  48  hours  after  reach- 
ing the  fir^t  destination,  except  when  Sunday  or  a  legal  holiday 
intervenes  72  hours  will  be  allowed ;  and  provided  further  that 
all  shipments  reconsigned  from  the  market  points  named  must 
be  by  authority  of  the  line  bringing  the  shipment  into  that  point. 
In  case  of  reconsignment  all  expense  incidental  to  moving  the 
shipments  to  and  from  private  stock  yards  to  be  added  to  the 
through  rate. 

This  arrangement  to  apply  on  shipments  of  beef  cattle  having 
origin  and  destination  on  the  lines  hereinafter  named,  or  having 
origin  or  destination  on  connecting  lines,  the  lines  named  herein 
being  intermediate  carriers: 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio  Railway ;  Texas  &  New 
Orleans  Railroad;  Houston  &  Texas  Central  Railroad;  Wichita 
Valley  Railway;  Houston,  East  &  West  Texas  Railway;  Port 
Worth  &  Denver  City  Railway ;  Pecos  &  Northern  Texas  Rail- 
way; Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Gulf  Railway;  St.  Louis,  San 
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Francisco  &  Texas  Railw^ ;  Soathern  Kanat 
Fort  Worth  &  Rio  Grande  Railway ;  Missoi 
Railway  of  Texas;  International  &  Great 
Gnlf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  Railway;  Trin 
Railway;  T^cas  &  Pacific  R^way;  Gal 
Henderson  Railroad ;  Beaomont,  Sour  Lake 
Orange  &  Northwestern  Railroad;  St.  h 
Mexico  Railway ;  San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pi 

OSNEIUL  Rni^BS 

1.  Mixed  Carloads. — A  shipment  compo 
kinds  of  live  stock,  loaded  in  the  same  cai 
the  rate  prescribed  for  that  kind  of  live  st 
car,  which,  in  straight  carloads,  takes  a  1 
balance  of  the  shipment;  provided,  that  a 
this  rule  shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate  of  c1 
portions  of  the  shipment,  at  the  rate  applic 
if  shipped  separately. 

2.  Bipping-in-Transit. — Shipments  of  li\ 
between  points  in  Texas  may  be  stopped-i 
points  designated  by  the  State  or  Federal 
purpose  of  dipping,  at  a  char^  of  $5.00  p 
the  throogh  rate  applicable  from  origin  to  d 


CHAPTER  IV 
axx-rail  intebstate  rates  to  and  from  texas 

1.  Development 

The  rates  in  effect  from  St.  Louis  to  Texas  Common 
Points  for  the  past  twenty-eight  years  are  shown  in  the 
following : 

Glasses  1  2  3  4  5  A  B  O  DB 

1887 120  104  88  77  67  60  55  45  40 

1888 120  104  88  77  63  67  60  55  45  40 

1880 183  117  101  90  70  75  67  60  48  40 

1891 133  117  102  92  72  76  67  57  46  80 

1894 130  113  97  90  70  74  65  54  43  89 

1903 137  121  104  96  75  79  70  58  46  89 

1908 147  129  112  102  80  85  75  62  50  43 

Present 147  125  104  96  75  79  70  58  46  89 

The  present  scale  (which,  as  may  be  observed,  is  the 
same  as  that  which  was  in  effect  in  1903,  except  for  the 
differences  existing  in  the  first-class  and  second-class 
rates)  was  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission upon  complaint  of  the  Railroad  Commission  of 
Texas  that  the  1908  advance  in  rates  was  unreasonable, 
and  became  effective  May  15, 1911. 

In  prescribing  this  scale  of  rates  for  the  future,  the 
Commission  stated  as  follows : 

The  density  of  the  traffic,  the  physical  condition  and  financial 
strength  of  the  carriers  participating  in  the  traffic  from  St.  Louis 
to  Denver  differ  materially  from  the  conditions  that  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  traffic  from  St.  Louis  to  Texas  and  of  the  carriers 
participating  in  it.    Under  such  circumstances  comparisons  often 
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lead  to  unsatisfactory  conclusions.  Nevertheless,  with  Um 
knowledge  acquired  by  the  Commission  in  the  case  refem 
as  well  as  in  other  cases,  of  the  conditions  that  sturooiK 
Colorado  traffic,  we  thiuk  that  to  a  certain  extent  the  Colt 
rates  furnish  some  ^ide  as  to  what  are  proper  class  nl 
Texas  common  points.' 


2.  Rates  to  and  From  Dbtised 


(a)  Grouping  of  Territory 


TERRITOBiafl 

fry  ■ 


The  rates  from  St.  LoniB  to  Texas  Common  Point) 

the  base  rates,  or  adjastment  axis,  on  which  the  ii 
state  rates  between  points  in  Southwestern  Tariff  ( 
mittee  Territory  and  points  in  defined  territories  ai« 
structed.  M 

In  much  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Colorado  aofl 
common  point  adjustment,  bnt  on  a  more  oomprebfl 
scale,'  adjoining  territories  are  divided  into  ^oupi 
the  purpose  of  assigning  relatively  fair  diffepentiali 
use  in  the  construction  of  throagh  rates  from  the  vai 
sections  of  the  country. 

These  groups  are  designated  and  described  as  fol 


Atuntic  Seaboabd  Tebritort 
Seaboard  Territory  Incluiles  all  points  east  of  the  fotloirtiix 


I 


txtundaiy  line  rroni  Toronto,  Out.,  via  the  sboiv  of  Lake  C 
Bamlltoii  to  Nlainira,  Oot;  tbenee  via  the  NlagBrai  River  ti 
banks  of  Mid  river  to  Buffalo.  N.  Y. ;  thence  via  the  Buffalo,  DocIm 
Pittsburgh  Ity.  to  Snlarannra,  N.  T. ;  thrnce  rla  the  Grte  R.  R.  to  n 
Junction,  N.  Y. ;  Uicnce  via  the  Dunkirk,  Allegbeny  Vailey  &  Htti 
R.  R,  to  Warren  and  RtmUiers,  Pa.;  thenne  via  (he  Western  N«w 
4  Peuusjlvanla  R,  R  to  Oil  City.  Pa.;  thence  via  the  Allq 
to  PrankUn,  Pa. :  tbenee  via  an  ImaBlnai;  line  Immediately  i 

«20  I.  C.  C.  Rep.,  463-486. 

>  See  Uap  IS  of  AUas  of  Traffic  Map*. 
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Allegheny  itlTer  and  east  of  Glenora,  Pa.,  to  Bntier,  Pa. ;  thence  via  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Wheeling  R.  B.  to  Allegheny,  Pa. ;  th^ce  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
but  exclusive  of  the  following : 

AU  points  on  Western  Pennsylvania  Division  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R.» 
Allegheny  to  Erie,  Pa.,  including  Butler,  Pa.,  and  intermediate  points. 

Points  on  main  line  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  Pittsburgh  to  Latrobe,  Pa., 
inclusive. 

Points  on  McKeesport  Connection  R.  R.  (Penna.  Co.) 

Points  <m  Southwest  Division  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  Greenburg  to  New 
Stanton,  Pa.,  including  points  on  main  line  Radebough  Branch. 

Points  on  Monongahela  Division  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  Pittsburgh  to 
Belle  Vernon,  Pa.,  inclusive. 

Points  on  Turtle  Creels  Valley  R.  R. 

Points  on  Allegheny  Valley  R.  R.,  Pittsburgh  to  Ford  City,  Pa. 

Points  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  Pittsburgh  to  West  Newton,  Pa., 
inclusive. 

Points  on  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R.,  Pittsburgh  to  West  Newton, 
Pa.,  inclusive,  and  McKeesport  to  Belle  Vernon,  Pa.,  inclusive. 

Thence  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  via  the  Baltlfliore  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  through 
Olenwood,  and  Washington,  Pa.,  to  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  (but  not  including 
such  pctots) ;  thence  south  via  an  air  line  to  Cannelton,  W.  Va. ;  thence 
via  an  air  line  from  a  point  just  south  of  Oannelton  to  a  point  Just  east 
of  Bristol,  Tenn. ;  thence  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  along  the  northern 
boundary  line  of  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina ;  and  thence  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  including  Port  cities,  to  but  not  including  Key  West,  Fla. 

Alphabetical  list  of  points  in  the  foregoing  described  territory  are 
shown  in  Territorial  Directory  No.  1  of  Wm.  J.  Sedgman,  Agent 

Carolina  Terbitobt 

Carolina  Territory  includes  that  territory  east  of  Macon  and  Nash- 
ville territories  and  south  of  Middlesborough  Territory,  west  of  an  air 
line  drawn  due  south  from  a  point  just  south  of  Bristol,  Tenn.,  except 
points  on  the  Southern  Ry.  between  Morristown  and  Paint  Rock  to  a 
point  east  of  Tryon,  N.  C,  on  the  North  Carolina-South  Carolina  state 
line;  thence  east  on  the  North  Carolina-South  Carolina  state  line  to 
Grover,  N.  O. ;  thence  via  the  Southern  Ry.  to  and  including  Charlotte, 
N.  C;  and  thence  on  and  south  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  to  but  not 
Including  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Carolina  Territory  does  not  include  Atlantic  Coast  points  in  Seaboard 
Territory. 

Chicago-Cincinnati  Territort 

Beginning  at  Chicago,  III.;  and  thence  via  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western Ry.  to  Des  Plaines,  111.;  thence  via  Minneapolis,  St  Paul  ^ 
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Saolt  Ste.  Marie  Ry.  to  Franklin  Park,  111.;  thence  via  the  ChlciCD^ 
Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  Ry.  to  Elgin,  111.  (including  CarpentenriUe  and 
Dundee,  111.,  on  the  Chicago  &  North- Western  Ry.  near  Elgin)  ;  thenci 
yia  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  Ry.  to  Almora,  III. ;  thence  Tii 
the  Chicago  &  North-Westem  Ry.  through  Belvidere  and  Rockford.  IlL, 
to  Freeport,  111.;  thence  via  the  Illinois  Osntral  R.  R.  to  Portage^  UL; 
thence  via  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Ry.  to  but  not  including  CoodcU 
Bluffs,  Sumner,  Clarion,  Fort  Dodge,  and  Lohrville,  Iowa,  to  Carroll,  Iovb; 
thence  via  the  Chicago  &  North-Westem  Ry.  to  but  not  including  Coondl 
Bluffs,  Iowa ;  thence  north  of  the  main  line  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  Ry.  to  a  point  Just  north  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  Rock  Island,  and 
Moline,  111.;  thence  just  north  and  east  of  the  Chicago,  Borlingtoo  A 
Quincy  R.  R.  (lines  east  of  the  Missouri  River)  east  of  Moline,  Barstow, 
Rio,  Galesburg,  Bushnell,  and  Vermont,  IlL  (except  points  on  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.,  Vermont  to  Canton,  IlL,  Inclusive) ,  M 
a  point  just  north  and  east  of  Roodhouse,  111. ;  thence  east  of  the  ChkajH 
&  Alton  R.  R.  to  a  point  east  of  White  Hall,  IlL;  thence  east  of  tbi 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.  (lines  east  of  the  Missouri  River  I 
to  a  point  east  of  Alton,  111. ;  thence  east  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati 
Chicago  &  St  Ix>uis  Ry.  and  Illinois  Terminal  R.  R.  to  a  point  just  eaji 
of  Edwardsville ;  thence  east  of  the  Toledo,  St  liouis  &  Western  By.  U 
a  point  just  east  of  East  St  Louis,  111. ;  thence  north  of  the  Baltimore  I 
Ohio  Southwestern  R.  R.  north  of  Salem  and  Olney,  IlL,  Vincennes,  S«j 
mour  (but  not  including  Rockford,  Ind.),  and  North  Vernon,  Ind^  ao^ 
east  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  R.  R,  to  a  point  just  north  aik 
east  of  Louisville,  Ey. ;  thence  north  of  the  Lexington  branch  of  tiM 
Louisville  &  Nashvilie  R.  R.  via  I^  Grange,  Ky.,  to  a  point  just  north  axk 
east  of  Lexington,  Ky. ;  thence  via  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  R  R, 
through  Paris  and  Cynthiana,  including  Newport  and  Dayton,  Ky. ;  thextci 
to  and  including  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  thence  on  and  west  of  the  Pittsban^ 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis  Ry.  through  Hamilton  and  Eaton.  Ohio 
and  Richmond,  Ind. ;  thence  via  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  It  R.  t< 
RidgeWlle,  Ind. ;  thence  via  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Loali 
Ry.,  through  Hartford  City,  Marion,  Bunlcer  Hill,  Logans|)ort,  and  Lj 
Crosse,  Ind.,  to  Kouts,  Ind. ;  thence  Wa  the  Chicago  &  Erie  R.  R.  to  Utit 
mond,  Ind.,  including  Whiting,  Ind.,  on  Texas  and  Mexican  business,  tn^ 
Indiana  Harbor,  Grasselli,  and  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  on  Texas  basin«s; 
thence  east  of  the  Indiana-Illinois  State  Line  to  Lake  Michigan;  td 
thence  along  the  shore  of  Lalse  Michigan  to  Chicago,  IlL 

Note. — The  term  "Chicago  Territory,'*  as  used  in  the  Agency  Tariih 
is  understood  to  Include  that  i>ortIon  of  Chicago-Cincinnati  TerrltoiT 
lying  west  of  the  Illinois-Indiana  State  Line. 

Dayton-South  Bend  Territory 

Beginning  at  a  point  just  east  of  Chicago,  IlL,  and  thence  along  tH 
^ore  of  Lake  Michigan  to  a  point  just  east  of  the  Indiana-Illinois  Stm 
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Une ;  thence  east  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Chlcago-Gindnnatl  Territory 
to  but  not  including  Hammond,  Ind. ;  thence  east  of  but  not  Including  the 
Chicago  &  Erie  R.  R.  to  Kouts,  Ind.,  but  not  including  Indiana  Harbor, 
Grasselll,  and  East  Chicago  on  Texas  business,  or  Whiting,  Ind.,  on 
Texas  or  Mexican  traffic;  thence  east  of  but  not  including  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis  By.,  east  of  LaCrosse,  LOgana- 
port,  Bunker  Hill,  Marion,  and  Hartford  City  to  RidgeviUe,  Ind. ;  thence 
▼la  the  Grand  Bapids  &  Indiana  B.  B.  to  Bichmond,  Ind. ;  thence  via  the 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis  By.,  through  Eaton  and 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  to  a  point  on  the  Ohio  Biver  Just  east  of  Ctocinnati, 
Ohio;  thence  via  the  Chesapealce  &  Ohio  By.,  from  a  point  just  east  of 
Newport,  Ky.,  to  and  including  Portsmouth,  Ohio;  thence  on  and  west 
of  the  following  line: 

Via  the  Norfolk  &  Western  By.,  throu^  Waverly  to  Chillicothe» 
Ohio;  thence  via  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  By.  to  Washington, 
Ohio ;  thence  via  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  B.  B.  to  Springfield,  Ohio ; 
thence  via  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis  By.,  through 
Urbana  and  Bellefontaine,  to  Kenton,  Ohio;  thence  via  the  Chicago  St 
Brie  B.  B.  to  Lima,  Ohio;  thence  via  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  & 
Chicago  By.,  through  Delphos  to  Van  Wert,  Ohio;  thence  via  the  dn* 
cinnati  Northern  B.  B.  to  Latty,  Ohio;  thence  via  the  New  York,  ObU 
cago  &  St  Louis  B.  B,  to  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ;  thence  via  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern  By.  to  Auburn  Junction,  Ind.,  including  Auburn, 
Ind. ;  thence  via  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  B.  B.  to  AviUa,  Ind. ;  thence  via 
the  Grand  Bapids  &  Indiana  B.  B.  to  Kendallvllle,  Ind« ;  thence  via  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  By.  to  Goshen,  Ind.;  thence  via  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  CHliicago  &  St  Louis  By.  through  Elkhart  and 
Granger,  Ind.,  to  Niles,  Mich. ;  thence  via  the  Blichigan  Central  B.  R.  to 
Lake  Michigan  at  New  Buffalo,  Mich. ;  and  thence  via  the  sooth  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan  to  a  point  just  east  of  Chicago,  IlL 

DETBOIT-CliEVELAND  TeBRITOBY 

That  territory  beginning  at  a  point  Just  north  of  New  Buffalo,  Mich., 
and  thence  north  and  east  of  the  following  line :  North  of  the  Michigan 
Central  B.  B.  to  a  point  just  north  and  east  of  Niles,  Mich. ;  thence  north 
and  east  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis  By.,  east  of 
Granger  and  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  a  point  just  east  of  Goshen,  Ind. ;  thence 
via  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  By.  to  a  point  just  north  and 
east  of  Kendallvllle,  Ind. ;  thence  east  of  the  Grand  Bapids  &  Indiana 
B.  B.  to  a  point  just  east  and  north  of  Avilla,  Ind. ;  thence  north  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  B.  B.  to  a  point  just  north  and  east  of  Auburn  Junc- 
tion, Ind.  (except  Auburn,  Ind.,  which  is  in  Dayton-South  Bend  Terri- 
tory) ;  thence  east  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  By.  to  a 
point  just  north  and  east  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ;  thence  north  of  the  New 
York,  Ctiicago  &  St  Louis  By.  to  a  point  Just  north  and  east  of  Latty» 
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Ohio:  thence  east  of  the  Cincinnati  Northern  Ey,  1 
and  east  of  Van  Wert,  Ohio;  thence  north  of  the  P! 
&  Chicago  Ey-,  east  of  Delphos,  to  a  point  juat  n 
thence  north  of  the  Cblcaeo  &.  Erie  R.  B,  to  a  poini 
of  Kenton,  Ohio;  thence  east  of  the  Cleveland,  Cine 
Louis  R?.,  east  of  Bellefontalne  and  Urbana,  Ohio, 
of  Springfield,  Ohio ;  thence  east  of  the  Ohio  Sonth 
just  east  of  Washington,  Ohio;  thence  east  of  the  Ci 
Dayton  Ry.  to  a  point  east  of  Chill leo the.  Ohio;  thi 
folk  &  Western  By^  east  of  Waverly,  Ohio,  to  a  pot 
mouth,  Ohio;  thence  on  and  north  of  the  Chcsapeak 
Including  Ashland,  Ky.;  thence  north  of  the  nort 
Elver  to  and  including  Pomcroy,  Ohio ;  thence  on  ai 
the  following  line:  From  Pomeroy  via  the  Toledo 
through  Athens,  to  New  Leilngton,  Ohio;  thence 
Muablngum  Valley  E.  S.  to  Zanesvllle,  Ohio;  tbenci 
Lake  Erie  R  R.  to  Coshocton,  Ohio;  thence  via  the  P 
Chicago  &  St  Louis  Ey.,  through  New  Comerstown,  i 
thence  via  the  Olereland,  Lorain  &  Wheeling  Ey.  t* 
thence  via  the  Pennsylvania  Oompady  to  Valley  Jv 
via  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  E.  E.  to  Canton.  Ohio; 
aylvania  Company,  through  Alliance  and  Eavenna,  I 
Wheeling  ft  Lake  Erie  R.  E.  just  north  of  Earlvll 
the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  E,  R,  to  Bedford.  Ohio; 
eylvania  Company,  through  Newburg  and  Woodlant 
Ohio,  including  ColUnwood,  Ohio;  thence  via  the  » 
of  Lake  Eric  and  the  Detroit  Blver  to  Detroit,  A] 
weBt  abore  of  Lake  SL  Clolr  and  the  St.  Clair  II 
Mich.;  thence  via  the  line  of  the  Pere  Marquette  K 
Vassar;  thence  north  along  the  line  of  the  Micl 
through  Reese,  to  Bay  City;  thence  south  on  the  Ml 
Grand  Trunlt  and  Pere  Marquette  B.  E.  to  Saginaw 
the  Pere  Marquette  R.  E.  to  Edmore;  thence  aoni 
Sheridan;  thence  via  the  Grand  Trunk  Ry.  to  M 
thence  via  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to  i 
Now  Buffalo,  Mich. 

Fox  River  Tersitoey 

Foi  Elver  Territory  Includes  all  points  north 
Chicago  territories  (see  note  under  Chlcago-Oncinii 
on  and  soulb  of  the  following  Hues: 

Beginning  at  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  and  thence 
Western  Ey.  and  the  Kewaunee,  Green  Bay  &  W*< 
Bay,  Wla.;  thence  via  the  Green  Bay  &  Western  R 
Wis. ;  thence  via  the  Chicago  &  North-Weatem  Ey.  to 
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field,  Wi&  (inclnding  Chicago  &  North-Western  Ry.  stations,  Antigo,  Wis., 
and  south,  and  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  Ry.  stations,  Merrill,  Wis., 
and  south) ;  thence  via  the  Minneapolis,  St  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Ry. 
to  Chippewa  Falls,  Including  Athens,  Wis.,  on  the  Abbottsford  &  North- 
eastern R.  R.;  thence  via  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Ry.  to  Stillwater,  Minn. ;  thence  via  the  Chicago,  St  Paul,  Minneapolis 
&  Omaha  Ry.,  through  St  Paul  to  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  thence  via  the 
Minneapolis  &  St  Louis  R.  R.,  through  Chaska  to  Merriam  Junction, 
Minn.;  thence  via  the  Chicago,  St  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  Ry., 
through  St  Peter,  Mankato,  Prairie  Junction,  and  Sioux  Falls  Junction, 
Minn.,  Sibley,  Sheldon,  Alton,  and  LeMars,  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  and 
thence  via  the  Chicago  &  North-Westem  Ry.,  through  Onawa  and  C^li* 
fomia  Junction,  Iowa,  to  a  point  Just  west  of  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa. 

Kansas  City  Territory 

Points  in  Missouri  south  of  the  Missouri  River  on  and  west  of  the 
line  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Ry.,  BoonviUe  to  Versailles,  Mo.,  inclusive ; 
thence  south  along  S.  W.  &  S.  W.  division  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Ry. 
and  including  Warsaw,  Mo. ;  thence  via  an  imaginary  line  south  of  War- 
saw, Mo.,  to  and  including  Clinton,  Mo. ;  thence  via  the  St  Louis  &  San 
Francisco  R.  fi.  to  Lowry  City;  thence  via  the  Kansas  City,  Clinton  & 
Springfield  Ry.  to  Osceola;  thence  via  the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
R.  R.  to  Springfield;  thence  via  the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco  R.  R. 
(southern  division,  main  line)  to  the  Arkansas  State  Line;  also  stations 
between  Kansas  City  and  St  Joseph  on  the  St  Joseph  &  Grand  Island 
Ry.,  and  between  Kansas  City  and  Beverly,  Mo.,  on  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  Ky.  (Missouri  district)  and  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
Ry. ;  thence  from  Beverly  via  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry., 
through  Edgerton  Junction,  to  Dearborn,  Mo.;  thence  via  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  Ry.  to  and  including  St  Joseph,  Mo. ;  thence  on  and  east 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry.,  through  Horton  and  Holton, 
Kan.,  to  Topeka,  Kan.;  thence  on  and  south  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  through  Manhattan,  Abilene,  and  Salina,  to  and 
including  Ellsworth,  Kan. ;  thence  via  the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco  R.  R. 
to  and  including  Frederic,  Kan. ;  thence  east  of  the  First  Guide  Meridian 
west,  on  and  east  of  a  line  due  south,  Just  west  of  Dacy,  Lyons,  Sterling, 
Abbyville,  Langdon,  Kingman,  and  Spivy,  to  Attica,  Kan.;  and  thence 
via  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  to  Kiowa,  Kan. 

Kansas  City  rates  will  also  apply  between  the  following  points  and 
Texas  points : 

Points  on  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  R.  R.,  Blackwell  Bx- 
tension,  including  Cale,  Middleton,  Peckham,  and  Blackwell,  Okla. 

Points  on  the  Blissauri  Pacific  Ry.  in  Oklahoma,  Wagoner, 
Okla.,  and  north. 
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Points  on  tlie  Santa  Fe  Srsteni,  tIe.  :  Except  as  otfaefwla 
vlded  In  Texas  TariS  Series  26,  Series  of  Ageot  Ltianl.  ■ 
City  rates  will  apply  between  Texas  points  on  tbe  one  but 
Santa  Fe  System  stations  In  Oklahoma  and  Denver,  Enid  1 
R.  R.  on  the  otber,  uoleas  tlie  Kansas  Olty  tbronsb  rata  !• 
mlnal  one. 

Kansas  Gboups 

flBOUP  NO,   1 

Prom  poiats  in  EanMi  edst  o[  tbe  "Ftret  Guide  Mertdun  w« 
of  Omaha -DsTcn port  Territor;,  and  aouth  of  tb*  boundarf  Um 
Kautas  and  Nebraska. 


From  polnta  In  Kaoflaa  weat  of  the  "Pint  Qvlde 
east  of  the  lOOtb  Meridian,  and  south  of  tbo  twundair  iliw 
Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

aaouv  NO,  3 

From  points  in  Kansas  west  of  the  lOOUi  Meridian. 

Little  Bock-Ft.  Surru  Terhitobt 

Commencing  at  Grant,  Okta,,  on  tbe  St  Lonls  &  San  t 
tbence  via  tbat  line  to  and  Indndlng  Potean,  Okla.:  Ui«iie«  1 
Kansas  City  Soutbem  Ity.  to  WestTlIle,  Qkla.  <lDCludUic  poUAKI 
SL  Ixiuls  &  Sun  Francisco  R,  R.  weet  of  Weatvltle,  Okla,  to  Mm 
Okla.,  Inclusive) :  ibence  via  tbe  Kansas  City  Soutbera  Bjr,  to  I 
SiiringB,  Ark.:  theme  on  u  direct  line  to  and  laclodlns  FlajeUe, 
thence  via  tbe  St  I^uis  &  San  Frandaco  R.  R.  to  Ft  Smith.  Ar^ ; 
via  the  St  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Sontbern  Ry.  to  Ancsta, 
thence  via  the  St  Louis  Soutbweatem  Ry.,  from  Little  Bodk.  Al 
Altbelmer,  Ark.,  to  Texarkaoa,  Ark.,  Inclndlng  tbe  Sbrevetiert  I 
of  tbat  line  <escept  Sbreveport  Junction,  Valley  Junction.  «Bd  1 
City,  Ark.) :  also  Including  tbe  Camden  branch  of  tbe  St.  Ijonk 
Mountain  A  Southern  Ry.,  Camden  to  Eldorado.  Ark.,  indttslva: 
vlu  tbe  easteru  slate  line  of  Texas  to  the  Red  River;  a 
river  to  tbe  place  o(  beginning. 

EXCEPTIONS 

(a)  A.  T.  d  S.  F.  Rv. 
BaUs  named  above  do  not  apply  la  connection  wlUi  the  j 
Topeka  A  Santa  Fe  By. 
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(h)  Rock  Island  lAnes 

Bates  to  or  from  points  on  the  Hot  Springs  branch,  Hot  Springs  to 
Ooye  Creek,  Ark.,  inclusive,  are  made  on  combination  of  locals 
through  Butterfield,  Ark. 

(c)  Mo.  Pac.  Ry, 

Bates  from  ];)oints  on  the  Ultima  Thule,  Arkadelphia  &  Mississippi  By. 
are  made  sum  of  locals  via  Smithton,  Ark. 

LiitUe  Rock-Ft  Smith  rates  do  not  apply  from  points  <m  the  Green- 
wood Branch  of  the  St  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  By.; 
Memphis  rates  govern. 

Little  Rock  rates  apply  to  competitiye  points  only  on  the  Missouri^ 
Kansas  &  Texas  Ry.,  of  Texas. 

Little  Rock-Ft.  Smith  rates  apply  from  St  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & 
Southern  Ry.  points  in  Oklahoma,  Sallisaw,  Okla.,  and  south. 

Memphis  rates  apply  in  connection  with  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
Ry.  (except  to  competitive  points  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
Ry.,  of  Texas),  from  Little  Rock-Ft  Smith  Territory. 

Memphis  rates  apply  from  points  on  the  St  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & 
Southern  Ry.  located  in  Little  Rock-Ft  Smith  Territory  to  local 
points  on  the  Galveston,  Harrlsburg  &  San  Antonio  Ry.,  the  Texas 
&  New  Orleans  B.  It,  and  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central  R.  R. 

(d)  St.  L.  d  8.  F.  R.  R. 

Idttle  Rock-Ft  Smith  rates  apply  via  the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco 

R.  R.  from  points  on  that  line  only. 
Memphis  rates  appiy  from  xx)ints  on  the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco 

R.  R.  in  Little  Rock-Ft  Smith  Territory  to  Texas  points  on  the 

Galveston,  Harrlsburg  &  San  Antonio  Ry.  and  the  Texas  &  New 

Orleans  R.  R. 
Combination  of  locals  through  Paris,  Tex.,  applies  as  maxima  from 

points  in  Oklahoma,  via  the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco  R.  R. 

(e)  8t  L.  d  8.  W.  Ry. 

liittle  Rock-Ft  Smith  rates  apply  from  all  points  on  the  St  Louis 
Southwestern  Ry.  in  Little  Rock-Ft  Smith  Territory. 

Memphis  rates  apply  from  points  on  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  Ry. 
in  Little  Rock-Ft  Smith  Territory,  in  connection  with  the  Galves- 
ton, Harrlsburg  &  San  Antonio  Ry.,  the  Texas  &  New  Orleans 
R.  R.,  and  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central  R.  R. 

Little  Rock-Ft  Smith  basis  of  rates  applies  between  Hope,  Ark.,  and 
Texas  points,  in  connection  with  the  Louisiana  &  Arkansas  B.  B., 
via  Stamps,  Ark. 

Louisville  Territory 

Beginning  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  thence  via  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Southwestern  R.  B.  and  North  Vernon,  Ind.,  to  Seymoor,  Ind.;  thence 
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north  via  the  Pittsburgh.  Cinclniiatl.  Cailcago  Sc 
Indndlng  Rockford,  lud. ;  thence  from  Seymour,  I 
&  Ohio  SDulbwestem  R.  R^  to  bnt  uot  Includlni 
thence  via  a  line  Just  east  of  the  Illinots  Central  R 
tog  DuQuoln,  111. ;  tlieuce  east  of  the  Illinois  C« 
Including  Carbondale,  ill. ;  thence  north  and  east 
R.  R.  to  a  point  just  north  and  east  of  Paducah,  B 
NashTllle,  ChattanooEa  &  St  Loula  Rj.  to  a  point  i 
Tennessee  state  line;  thence  east,  just  north  of  sal 
Just  north  and  east  of  Isham,  Tenn. ;  thence  Tia 
Route  to  and  Including  Lexington,  Ey.,  and  the 
branch  of  the  l^ulaville  &  Nashville  R.  R..  liCzln 
La  Grange,  Kj. 

Macon  TEEsrroaY 
Macon  Territory  la  the  territory  eaet  of  tiie  i 
of  NaahTllle  Territory  (Including  Columbia,  Ala.) 
Georgia  state  line  and  the  western  state  line  of  1 
not  Including  any  AtlunHe  Coast  point  from  whit 
ratea  now  apply ;  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  along  the 
line  to  the  Apalachlcola  River. 

Memphis  TEmtiioBY 

Uemphla  claaa  ratea  apply  betn-eeu  jxilnta  M 
River  located  on  and  west  of  the  IlllnolB  Centra 
Grenada,  to  but  not  Including  New  Orleans,  excei 
In  connection  with  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  8y: 
stations  on  the  Illinois  Centml  It.  H.  and  the  TasM 
B.  R.  south  of  Memphis,  including  all  branch-U 
Aberdeen  bniuch.    Further : 

Cnrrent  pouthliound  Memphis  class  rates  apply 
from  points  In  Texas  on  the  Tesas  &  PadQc  Ry.  to 
&  Mississippi  Valley  B.  R.,  intermediate  betwee 
Orleans. 

Current  southbound  Memphis  class  ratea  apply 
from  [mints  in  Texue  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  1 
stations  on  the  Taam  &  Mlaslsslppl  Valley  R.  R.. 
Memphis  and  New  Orleans  when  routed  via  the  VI 
Padfle  Ry.  and  Vlcksburg.  Miss. 

Current  southbound  Memphis  class  rates  apply 
from  points  on  tlie  Gali-eston,  Harrlsburg  &  San  A 
&  New  Orleans  R,  R.,  the  Houston  A  Texas  Oe 
Houston,  East  &  West  Texas  Ry. 
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C)  Chicmgo^  Rock  lOand  d  Pmei/le  Rw^ 
Cboctmw  EHstrict 

Simtloiis  OB  the  White  4  Black  RiTer  TaDey  Rj.  IMriaioii,  Brinkley, 
AriL,  to  Ifartiii,  Ark^  indasiTe. 

Memphhi  imtes  applj  from  points  on  the  Chksgo,  Ro^'^Isbuid  4 
Padfie  Rj.  (Choctaw  District)  cast  <^  Little  Rock,  AHl,  via  the  Misooil 
KamMs  4  Texas  Ry^  to  the  points  in  Texas  on  MisBoiiri,  Kansas  4  Texas 
Hj.  of  Texas.  San  Antonio  4  Aransas  Pass  Ry-*  Texas  Midland  R.  R^ 
Galreston,  Harrisbor]^  4  San  Antonio  Rj^  Texas  4  New  Oiieans  R.  R^ 
Houston  4  Texas  Central  R.  R^  Ft.  Worth  4  Denrer  City  Ry^  Texas 
Central  R.  R^  Ft  Worth  4  Rio  Grande  Rj^  Gali;  Colorado  4  Santa  Fe 
Rj.  (Beaomont  Line),  and  Texas  Mexican  Ry. 

Memphis  rates  apply  oo  potatoes,  carloads*  from  points  oo  tbe  Cbi- 
cago^  Rock  Island  4  Pacific  Ry.  (Clioctaw  District),  between  Memphis, 
Tom.,  and  Little  RodE,  Ark^  to  Texas  pcrfnts  Tia  the  Missoari  Paciflc  Ry. 
and  the  St.  Loois  Sooth  western  Ry. 

Spbciai.  Noncx. — Rates  to  Texas  points  from  stations  on  tlie  Chicago. 
RodL  Island  4  Pacific  Ry.  (Choctaw  District),  when  rooted  via  tlie  St. 
Louis  Southwestmi  Ry.  or  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  4  Southern  Ry. 
(except  potatoes,  as  protided  abore),  are  based  on  locals  through  junc- 
tion pointsL  The  rates  to  and  from  stations  on  the  Arkansas  Midland 
R.  R.  are  based  on  tlie  Memphis  rates  plus  tlie  rates  between  statluns  on 
said  line  and  point  of  junction  with  the  St.  I/mis,  Iron  Mountain  4 
Southtfn  Ry.  The  rates  to  and  from  stations  on  the  Searcy  4  West 
Pcrfnt  R.  R.  are  based  on  tlie  Memphis  rates  plus  the  rates  between 
stations  on  said  line  and  Kensett,  Ark.,  on  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain 
4  Southern  Ry. 

(h)  St  LowU,  Irm  Jfoaa/sM  d  B^ihem  Ry. 
(New  Orleans  4  Northwestern  Ry.) 

The  Missouri  Padfie  Ry.  applies  Mempliis,  Tenn.,  rates  from  points 
as  described  bdow: 

On  dasses  between  Natdiez,  Miss.,  and  all  other  inAutn  tm  the  New 
Orleans  &  Nortliwcstem  Ry.  on  the  one  baud  and  pr/frjtji  on  tfiif  Texas 
4  Padfie  Ry.  and  Intematiooal  4  Great  Northern  U.  H.  on  tbe  ^/ther 
hand. 

On  eommoditlei  trcm  Natdm,  Miss,,  and  all  othiff  HiAiUmn  im  tbe 
New  Orieans  Nortliwestem  Ry.  u>  fK/fnts  oo  the  Texan  4  VndtU:  Hy,  and 
International  4  Great  Northern  H,  IL 

Abore  apply  ria  the  lUjnM/m  4  Hbrerep^/rt  It  H,  Uf  pt/iutM  tm  the 
Houston,  East  4  West  Texas  Uf^  iododlfig  iMwrntl/m,  via  tlMi  ilB\¥*tM4fn, 
Booston  4  HeoderaoD  K.  K, 
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north  via  the  Pittsbut^li,  Cludnnatl,  (aitcBgo  ft 
Ineladlng  Roekford,  luil;  thcnt'e  from  Seymour.  I 
&  OUlo  SoutUweatem  R.  H.,  to  but  not  Includini 
thence  via  a  line  just  eust  of  the  lilinols  Central  B 
Ing  DuQuoln,  111.;  thence  east  of  the  Illinois  Cei 
Including  Cnrbonrhite,  111. ;  thence  north  and  east 
R,  B.  to  a  point  just  north  and  east  of  Paducah,  S 
NaBbvllle,  Chattanooga  &  St  Louis  Ry.  to  &  polut  i 
Tennessee  stiite  line ;  thence  east,  just  nortb  of  sal 
Just  noith  uii'l  east:  of  Isham,  Tenn. ;  thence  via 
Route  to  and  including  Lexington,  Kj.,  and  the 
branch  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  K„  Lexlu 
La  Grange.  Ky. 

Macon  Teebitoey 

Macon  Territory  Is  the  territory  east  of  tlM 
of  Nashville  Territory  (including  Columbia,  Ala.) 
Geoi^la  state  line  and  the  western  stjtte  Unc  of  1 
not  including  any  Atlantic  (Toast  point  from  whli 
rates  now  apply ;  from  the  Atlantic  Ooast  along  tb( 
line  to  the  Apalachlcola  Elver. 

Memphis  Terbitoet 

Memphis  class  rates  apply  Iwtween  points  « 
River  located  on  and  west  of  the  Illinois  Centra 
Grenada,  to  but  not  Including  New  Orleans,  ezcq 
in  pounet-tion  with  the  llUnola  Central  R.  R.  Sy 
stations  on  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  and  the  Yaza 
R.  R.  south  of  Memphis,  Including  alt  brandi-l> 
Aberdeen  branch.    Further: 

Current  southbound  Memphis  class  rates  appi; 
from  points  In  Texas  on  the  Texas  &  Padflc  Hy.  to 
&  Mississippi  Valley  B.  R.,  intermediate  betwee 
Orleans. 

Current  southbound  Memphis  class  rales  ai4)ly 
from  points  In  Texas  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  ft  ' 
stations  on  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R„ 
Memphis  and  New  Orleans  when  routed  via  the  VI 
Padflc  Hy.  and  Vlcksburg,  Miss. 

Current  southbound  Memphis  class  rates  apidy 
from  points  on  the  Galveston,  Hnrrisburg  ft  San  i 
ft  New  Orleans  H.  R.,  the  Houston  A  Texas  & 
Houston,  East  ft  West  Texas  Hy. 


*  ■"/•  T-™ 
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EXCEPTIONS 

(a)  Chicago,  Rock  Island  d  Pacific  Ry. 
Choctaw  District 

Stations  on  the  White  &  Black  River  Valley  Ry.  Division,  Brlnkley, 
Ark.,  to  Martin,  Ark.,  Inclusive. 

Memphis  rates  apply  from  points  on  the  Chicago,  Rock' Island  & 
Padflc  Ry.  (Choctaw  District)  east  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  via  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  Ry.,  to  the  points  In  Texas  on  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Tessas 
Ky.  of  Texas,  San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  Ry.,  Texas  Midland  R.  R., 
Galveston,  Harrisbnrg  &  San  Antonio  Ry.,  Texas  &  New  Orleans  R.  R., 
Houston  &  Texas  Central  R.  R.,  Ft  Worth  &  Denver  City  Ry.,  Texas 
Central  R,  R.,  Ft  Worth  &  Rio  Grande  Ry.,  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe 
Ry.  (Beaumont  Line),  and  Texas  Mexican  Ry. 

Memphis  rates  apply  on  potatoes,  carloads,  from  points  on  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry.  (Choctaw  District),  between  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  and  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  to  Texas  points  via  the  Missouri  Pacific  Ry. 
and  the  St  Louis  Southwestern  Ry. 

Special  Notice. — Rates  to  Texas  points  from  stations  on  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry.  (CJhoctaw  District),  when  routed  via  the  St 
Louis  Southwestern  Ry.  or  the  St  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  Ry. 
(except  potatoes,  as  provided  above),  are  based  on  locals  through  junc- 
tion points.  The  rates  to  and  from  stations  on  the  Arkansas  Midland 
R.  R.  are  based  on  the  Memphis  rates  plus  the  rates  between  stations  on 
said  line  and  point  of  junction  with  the  St  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & 
Southern  Ry.  The  rates  to  and  from  stations  on  the  Searcy  &  West 
Point  R.  R.  are  based  on  the  Memphis  rates  plus  the  rates  between 
stations  on  said  line  and  Kensett,  Ark.,  on  the  St  Louis,  Iron  Mountain 
&  Southern  Ry. 

(h)  8t.  LoiUs,  Iron  Mountain  d  SoutJiem  Ry. 
(New  Orleans  &  Northwestern  Ry.) 

The  Missouri  Pacific  Ry.  applies  Memphis,  Tenn.,  rates  from  points 
as  described  below : 

On  classes  between  Natchez,  Miss.,  and  all  other  points  on  the  New 
Orleans  &  Northwestern  Ry.  on  the  one  hand  and  points  on  the  Texas 
&  Pacific  Ry.  and  International  &  Great  Northern  R.  R.  on  the  other 
hand* 

On  commodities  from  Natchez,  Miss.,  and  all  other  stations  on  the 
New  Orleans  Northwestern  Ry.  to  points  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Ry.  and 
International  &  Great  Northern  R.  R. 

Above  apply  via  the  Houston  &  Shreveport  R.  R,  to  points  on  the 
Houston,  East  &  West  Texas  Ry.,  including  Galveston,  via  the  Galveston, 
Houston  &  Henderson  R.  R. 
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to  Superior;  thence  via  the  Kansas-NebrOBka  state 
south  o(  Falls  Clfy.  Neb.,  on  the  MLsaourl  Pacific 
Missouri  Parifio  Ry.  to  n  point  just  north  of  PU 
tbeoce  east  to  the  Missouri  River  lo  a  point  oppo 
north  of  the  Phicago,  Rocfc  Islnnd  &  Pacific  Ry.;  an 
Louis  and  Kansas  City  lerrltorles  to  a  point  jnst  ooi 


Pittsburgh  Territobt 

That  territory  beplnning  at  Point  Edwartl.  Ont 
south  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Ry.,  main  line.  Sarnia  t 
London,  Ont ;  thence  via  the  Niagara  River,  Incl 
8Hld  river  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  thence  via  the  Butfali 
burgh  Ry.  to  Salamanca,  N.  Y. ;  thence  via  the  Er 
Junction,  N,  T. ;  thence  via  the  Duclilrlt,  Allegheny 
R.  R.,  to  Warren,  I^. ;  thence  via  the  Western  New 
R.  R.  to  Oil  City,  Pa.;  thence  via  the  Allegheny  Bi' 
thence  via  an  imaginary  line  immediately  west  of 
and  cast  of  Glcnora,  Pa.,  to  Butler,  Pa. ;  thence 
Ohio  R.  R.  to  Allegheny.  Pa.;  thence  to  Plttsburgl 
all  Pittsburgh  points  as  follows: 

All  points  on  West  Pennsylvania  Division,  Penn 
gheny  to  Erie,  Pa.,  Including  Butler,  Pa.,  and  tntc 

Points  on  main  line,  Pennsylvania  R,  R.,  Plttsbi 
Inclusive. 

Points  on  McKeesport  Connecting  R,  R.  (Pennaj 

Points  on  Southwest  Division,  Pennsylvania  B 
New  Stanton,  Pn.,  Including  points  on  main  line  Ra 

Points  on  Monongahela  Dlvlsfon,  Pennsylvania. 
Belle  Vernon,  Pa.,  inclusive. 

Points  on  Turtle  Creeh  Valley  H.  R. 

Points  on  Allegheny  Valley  R,  R.,  Pittsburgh  to 

Points  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  Pittsburgh  t 
Inclusive. 

Points  on  Pittsburgh  ft  Loire  Erie  R.  R..  Pittsbu 
Pa.,  inclusive,  and  McKeesport  to  Belle  Vernon,  Pa.. 

Thence  via  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  It.  R.,  through  i 
Ington,  Pa.,  to  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ;  tbence  south  via  a 
ton,  W.  Va. ;  thence  via  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.  R 
of  Ashland,  Ky. ;  thence  following  the  south  banlc  i 
a  point  opposite  Pomeroy,  Ohio :  thence  north,  ju 
Ohio,  and  Ihe  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  By.,  east  of  Al 
east  of  New  Lexin^^on,  Ohio ;  thence  east  of  the  Cine 
Valley  Ry.  lo  a  imint  just  east  of  Zanesville,  Ohio 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  R.  B.  to  a  point  Just  east 
thence  east.  Just  aonth  of  the  Pittsburgh,  ClndDl 
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R  R.,  south  of  New  Comerstown,  to  a  point  Just  south  and  east  of 
UhrichsYllle,  Ohio;  thence  north,  just  east  of  the  Cleveland,  Lorain  & 
Wheeling  Ry.  to  a  point  just  east  of  Canal  Dover,  Ohio ;  thenoe  east  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Ca  to  a  point  just  south  and  east  of  Valley  Junction, 
Ohio ;  thence  north,  just  east  of  the  Cleveland  Terminal  &  Valley  R,  R., 
to  a  point  just  east  of  Canton,  Ohio ;  thence  east  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Co.,  east  of  Alliance  and  Ravenna  to  a  point  just  east  of  a  junction  with 
the  Wheeling  &  Lalse  Erie  R.  R.  north  of  E^rlville,  Ohio ;  thence  east  of 
the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R.  to  a  point  east  of  Bedford,  Ohio ;  thence 
east  of  the  Pennsylvania  Co.,  east  of  Newburgh  and  Woodland,  to  a 
point  just  north  and  east  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  but  not  including  Collin- 
wood,  Ohio ;  thence  via  but  not  including  the  south  and  west  shores  of 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Detroit  River  to  a  point  just  east  of  Detroit,  Mich. ; 
thence  via  but  not  including  the  west  shore  of  Li^ke  St  Clair  afid  the 
St  Clair  River  to  and  including  Point  Edward,  Ont 

Raleigh  Territoby 

Raleigh  Territory  includes  points  north  and  east  of  Carolina  and 
Middlesborough  territories  and  south  of  the  Virginia- West  Virginia  and 
Virginia-Maryland  state  lines,  except  Atlantic  Coast  cities. 

St.  Louis  Territory 

Beginning  at  Cairo,  111.  (including  Mound  City,  111.,  and  also  includ- 
ing Joppa,  IlL,  on  Texas  traffic) ;  thence  via  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R., 
through  DuQuoin  and  Belleville,  to  East  St  Louis,  111.;  thence  along 
the  line  of  the  Toledo,  St  Louis  &  Western  R.  R.,  through  Glen  Carfo(m, 
IlL,  to  Edwardsville,  111. ;  thence  along  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Terminal 
R.  R.  and  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis  Ry.,  through  Ed- 
wardsville Crossing,  111.,  to  Alton,  111. ;  thence  along  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  R.  R.  (lines  east  of  the  Missouri  River)  to  Whitehall,  111. ; 
thence  along  the  Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R.,  through  Roodhouse  to  Louisiana, 
Mo. ;  thence  along  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.  (Missouri  Dis- 
trict) to  Cameron,  Mo. ;  thence  via  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Ry.,  via  Altamont,  to  but  not  including  St  Joseph,  Mo. ;  thence  east  of 
the  Chicago  Great  Western  Ry.  to  a  point  east  of  Dearborn,  Mo. ;  thence 
east  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry.,  and  east  of  Edgerton 
Junction  to  a  point  east  of  Beverly;  thence  east  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  Ry.  and  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.  (Missouri  Dis- 
trict) to  a  point  opposite  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (except  points  on  the  St 
Joseph  &  Grand  Island  Ry.  between  St  Joseph  and  Kansas  City)  ;  thence 
via  the  north  bank  of  the  Missouri  River  to  a  point  opposite  Boonville, 
Mo. ;  thence  east  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Ry.  to  a  point  east  of  Versailles, 
Mo. ;  thence  via  an  imaginary  line  south  of  but  not  including  Warsaw, 
Mo.,  due  west  to  a  point  east  of  Clinton,  Mo.;  thence  east  of  the  St 
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Lonis  &  San  Francisco  R.  R.  to  a  point  just  east  of  T-owry  Citr.  Hft; 
thence  east  ot  the  Kansas  City,  CllBton  &  Springfield  By.  to  a  point  Jtut 
east  of  Osceola,  Mo. ;  thence  east  of  the  St.  Loula  &  San  Frauclsco  R.  B. 
to  a  point  just  north  of  SpringQeld,  Mo, ;  thence  north  and  east  of  tlM 
6t  Lonis  &  Snn  Francisco  R.  K.  (southern  division,  main  line)  to  * 
point  on  the  Missiaslppi  River  JuKt  north  of  Memphis,  Tenn..  Includinc 
main  line.  SL  Lonis.  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  Ry.,  Lindsay,  AriL,  to 
but  not  Including  Bald  Knob,  Ark.;  all  points  in  Arkansas  on  the  Wtiite 
River  branch  of  the  St  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  Ry.,  and  th« 
Helena  branch  of  the  St  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  By.  Vans* 
dale,  Ark.,  and  north ;  thence  south.  Just  east  of  the  Illinois  Ootnl 
R.  R.,  to  a  point  Just  east  of  New  Orleans,  La. ;  thence  rla  the  Golf 
Coast  to  Mobile,  Ala.;  thence  north  via  the  Mobile  A  Ohio  R.  R.  (main 
line)  to  Jackson,  Tenn. ;  and  thencs  rla  tho  lUlnola  Central  B.  B.  to  and 
Induding  Cairo,  111. 

Appucatiok  of  Ratxs  PROM  Nashviua,  Caeouna  St  'iLAoas 
Teebttoiubs 

(1)  Through  rates  tiased  on  Nashville  differentials  also  applj  tmn 
polnta  In  following  territory:  Beginning  at  a  point  Just  east  ot  Ullui. 
Tenn.,  and  thence  north,  Just  east  of  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  B.  It. 
to  a  point  Just  east  of  Carbondale,  III.;  Uience  south  via  and  Including 
the  Paducah  branch  of  the  IlllnoU  Central  R.  R.  to  Paducah.  Ky. ;  Iheor* 
Tia  and  Including  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St  Louis  Ry.  u>  a  [niIdI 
Just  north  of  Paris,  Tenn. ;  and  thence  north  of  the  Loulovllle  &  Kub- 
TUle  H,  R.  to  a  point  just  east  of  Milan.  Tenn. 

(2)  Through  rates  based  on  dltferentlaia  from  Xashvllle.  Uacon.  tad 
Carolina  territories  apply  only  from  points  In  their  respective  terrltorlM 
OQ  the  following  lines : 

Atlanta  &  West  Point  R.  R.,  Junction  points  only.  Including  Gnntrllt* 
and  Palmetto,  Ca. ;  also  on  saddlery  and  horse  collars  from  ralrbon. 
Ga.,  and  cotton  piece  goods  to  Texas  points  from  Hi^anvllle,  Ga. 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co.,  Gibson,  N.  C,  BennettBrllle,  Cam- 
den, Cheraw,  Clear  Water,  Clinton.  Clio,  Columbia,  Darlington,  Dillon, 
GoldvUle,  Hamer,  HartsvIIle,  McCoIt.  Marion,  Orangeburg,  and  Prw- 
perlty,  S.  C. :  on  syrup  from  local  nnd  Junction  points  In  Geor]gla  toar 
cents  per  100  pounds  higher  than  Macon  Territory  tales. 

Blue  Ridge  Ry. 

Central  of  Georgia  Ry.  and  Controlled  Lines  (except  East  AlabasH 
B.  R.  and  Columbus  &  Home  B.  B.),  except  on  syrup  from  Interior  polali 
In  Georgia  east  of  Columbus  (not  Including  Macon)  to  T^zas  point) 
the  rate  will  be  four  cents  per  100  pounds  higher  than  Uacoa  Tarrlloiy 
rates. 

Charleston  &  Western  Carolina  Ry, 


Chattanooga  Southam  R.  R. 
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CMumbia,  Newberry  &  Laurens  R.  R. 

Georgia,  Carolina  &  Northern  Ry.,  In  South  Carolina  and  Geori^ 
Junction  points  only. 

Georgia  R.  R.,  including  Gainesville,  Jefferson,  and  Southern  &  Union 
Point  &  White  Plains  branches. 

Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Ry. 

Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  east  of  Fulton,  Ky. 

^Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R^,  Junction  points  (except  Prattvllle, 
Ala.,  and  Bells,  Tenn.)  only ;  also  on  whiskey.  In  wood  In  glass,  jAC^ed 
In  cases,  any  quantity,  from  Greenbrier,  Columbia,  and  Lynnvllle,  fFenn., 
Crab  Orchard,  Gilbert,  Haden,  Lancaster,  and  Silver  Creek,  Ely.,  and  on 
potatoes,  carloads,  from  Columbia,  Tenn.  On  marble  from  Ball  Ground, 
Canton,  Nelson,  Holly  Springs,  and  Tate,  Ga.,  rates  are  two  and  one-half 
cents  higher  than  Macon  rates,  except  that  rates  on  marble  and  stone 
to  Houston  and  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  points  taking  same  rates,  rates  are 
three  and  one-half  cents  per  100  pounds  higher  than  Marietta  ratea 

Macon  &  Birmingham  Ry. 

Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  points  on  Montgomery  branch,  except  Pratt- 
vllle, Ala. 

^Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St  Louis  Ry.,  Junction  points,  and  Bridge- 
port and  Guntersvllle,  only;  also  on  brass  castings,  plow  singletrees^ 
and  handles,  carloads  and  less  carloads,  from  Sequatchie,  Tenn.;  on 
buggy  bodies  and  gears  from  Normandy,  Tenn.,;  on  cotton  factory 
products,  all-woolen  jeans,  caslnetts,  llnseys,  yams,  blankets,  plants  and 
overalls  from  Beans  Creek,  ShelbyvlUe,  Fllntvllle,  Ro<±  Island,  Mc- 
Minnvllle,  and  Doyle,  Tenn. ;  on  handles  from  Jasper,  Tenn. ;  on  cotton 
rope  from  Graham,  Tenn. ;  on  potateos,  carloads,  from  Columbia,  Tenn. ; 

*From  points  on  tbe  Loalsville  &  Nashville  R.  R.  and  the  Nashville,  Chat- 
tanooga &  St.  Louis  Ry.  (situated  similar  to  Clarksvllle,  Tenn.),  from  which 
other  transportation  is  available,  1.  e.,  water  or  other  rail  lines,  through  rates 
are  made  on  a  differential  basis. 

Plant  System,  viz. :  Albany,  Jessup,  Tifton,  and  Valdosta,  Ga.,  Queen  4 
Orescent  Route. 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  R.  R.  (Southern  Division,  Tupelo  and  Birmingham 
districts). 

Seaboard  Air  Line,  Everett,  Ga.,  also  Interior  Georgia  points  east  of  Cblumbus, 
Ga.  (except  on  syrup  to  Texas  points,  the  rate  is  four  cents  per  100  pounds 
higher  than  Macon  Territory  rates). 

Southern  Ry.  (including  Augusta  Southern  R.  R.),  except  on  syrup  from 
points  In  Georgia  south  of  Macon  to  Texas  points  the  rate  is  four  cents  per  100 
pounds  higher  than  Macon  Territory  rates. 

Tallassee  &  Montgomery  Ry.,  Tallassee,  Ala. 

Western  Ry.  of  Alabama,  Junction  points  only.  Including  GrantvUle  and 
Palmetto,  Ga. 

Western  &  Atlantic  R.  R.,  Junction  points  only. 

Through  rates  from  points  on  lines  not  specified  above,  as  well  as  from 
Junction  points  reached  solely  by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R.,  and  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  &  St  Louis  Ry.,  and  po!ct5  covered  by  the  foregoing  exceptions, 
ar^  made  on  combinazioik  oi  locftlc 
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on  w«son  material  from  Doyle,  MfMlnnvilte,  Mandiester,  ' 
and  Tullahoma,  Teon. ;  on  tobacco  Trom  Paris,  Tenn. ;  on  tiMi 
sb rubbery  from  JeS,  Lily  Fiagg,  Mercury,  and  Nurmsl,  AIl. 
Decberd.  Duiilap,  Es^tllt  Springs.  Fayeltevllle,  M<-UiuiiTU)«.  Tsllal 
end  Wlncbester,  Tenn.;  on  biigglea,  harness,  and  saddlery  frum  SI 
Tille.  Tenn.,  to  Teiaa  points,  and  on  nrilcles  mannfartured  Kt  I 
Plttsburgb,  Tenn.  (except  Iron  articles)  ;  on  whlshey.  la  wood  o*  i 
an;  quantity,  from  Normnndj,  .'iparta.  and  TalUbocna,  Tvaft, 
VlnlDgB,  Ga. ;  also  on  cotton  nbeetlng  from  Grabnm,  Tens„  t»% 
rolnt&  I 

Points  Taking  New  OsLEANff  Ratb 
Basis  applies  at  stations  not  named  which  arc  situated  ^ 
intermediate  between  two  points  that  are  named  on  the  i 
railroad. 

BIcavUle   U.     C   C,   Inerti 

Btjou 

BImck    Hawk La. 

BlsnctiBrd*   La.     Chitaltnltr 


Adelloc 

Aieiandrla 

Alslcts 
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Points  Takino  New  Ohlbans  Bates — Contimied 
Basis  applies  at  stations  not  named  which  axe  situated  directl;' 
intermediate  between  two  points  that  are  named  on  the  same 
railroad. 


DeBldder*    lA.     Fournet    . 

(G.  CftB.  F.)  PTanklln 

DeBldder-    (L.C.AN.)  .La.     Frleraoa' 


DeBldder* 

(8.A.&S.W.) 
DtRldder  Jct>.<  . . 

DtSoto*.*    

Dm   AlUmaad*. . . 
DWo'.'    

DonaldionvllU   . . . 


.L«. 


Dorllne    La. 

Dry  PrODK 

Dnbacti*    

IMbberl;    

DogdemoDlai.*   

Baat    Folot 

Bdeaboru    


HoUlDftWDTthl.* 

Hollj'."    

H0II7    Rldce... 

HoTDbecfci    . . . . 

Ike««    

Iota 


FDllertOD'     

FDlton'  a.  C.  k  N.) 
FnltoQ    

(N.  O.  T.  &  M.) 
Fulton'.*    

(S.A.aS.W.) 

Gabasan    La.  lowa    . 

Qardea    Citj La.  irWi    Bend. . 

Qardere    La. 

Qarjvllle    La.  Jean«rette    .. 

Gayles    - t*.  Jena    

Qaytlaei    (L.CJkN.) ,  .La.  Jennlnga  I*. 


GaTtlDe<.' 


LAS.  W.) 


Bola   (H.  L.  &  T.|. 
BoU'    (T.  a  P.}... 

KrwlDTlIle    

Estberwood    I^a. 

,.La. 

..La. 


ETersreen  , 

Ever«lt'    

BipertmcDtal  Fatin'. 

Fayatte'    

FVDtOD     

FeiTldaj     


Glbbsland   . 

Olllta'.'    . . 

Glrard  . . . 
Gleamora  . 
Glynn    . . . . 


Gold  Duat.. 
GoldoQiia  . . 
Good   Pine. . 


Grand  BayoD. 
Grand  Caoe. . 
Grand    Bcore.. 


_  Joneaboro' 

(C.R.LaiP.) 

..La.  loneaboro  (T.  A  G.>..Li 

..La.  Joneaboro   Jet Ia 

..La.  JnanlU*    D 

Ln  Keamey'.'    Li 

'   J."  Kenner    Li 

"t.  Keaaler   U 

La  Kayatone    |H.L.*T.)..Li 

".   *  KeyatoM'    (L.   W.)..Li 

■J^  Kinder    Li 

' '  j^  KiDEaton*.*    Li 

''l^  Knapp    U 

•■!*■  LabadlerlUo   Li 

■-La.  Lafayette    Li 

■  .La.  Ijfniirphft      tJ 


■  -J^      Lake  Charlea' La. 

■  -^^     Lake  Charlea*»  (L.W.)  La. 
■La.     L,j;e   charlea" La. 


Hamburg    . 
Harve 


Hausbtoa 

Hawthorne'.' 
UaynesvlIIe 
Herbert'.'    . 

HeBBioec    . . . 


..La.  (1..  0.  t,  N.) 

lit.  Lake  Cbarlea Li 

..La.  (Bt  L.  I.  U,  a  S.) 

..La.  Lake  Cbarles' Li 

..La.  (B.  A.  *  S.  W.) 

..La.  Lake    Bnd Ll 


Flab   Pond 

Florlen'    

Forblng'.*    .... 

Fordocbe    

FOKat  BUI Ut.     Hod<e>,*    La.  (N.O.T.AkL) 

<  Non.aEeney  atatloa. 

■  Special  bBHlB  applies  on  claaaeg  between  Cblcaeo,  Rock  Island  *  PacUc  S7. 
and  Orange  &  North.Weatem  R,  R.  polnta. 

*  Special  baala  applies  on  clasaeB  at  polnta  earryinc  tlila  relarance. 

'  New  Orleana  baala  applies  on  commodities  only,  to  *iid  trou  points  on  tb« 
GnU,  Colorado  4  Santa  Fe  Rf;  only ;  special  daaa  baita  at  volnta  «bk!k  cum  'aa& 
MftrsDcs. 

'Aula  M  par  Itam  100,  aoapt  on  rtct. 
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Points  Taking  New  OBi^kss  Rates — Continued 
Basis  applies  at  stations  not  named  which  are  situated  directly 
intermediate  between  two  points  that  are  named  on  the  same 
railroad. 


LawteU^   

(N.O.T.ftM.) 

1/6     C0inpt6 I4U 

Ledet  Pauline  J.^...La. 
LeesTllle  Udw.  Spur^*  La. 

LeesTllle*    La. 

LeoDYllle    La. 

Lettsworth    La. 

Lewto«    La. 

LUUe*    La. 

LUy   JctM La. 

Lobdell   La. 

Lockport    La. 

Lockport  Jct^* 

Longtrldge    

LongriUe*    La. 

Lorlng*  La. 

Lottie    La. 

LoaUM    La. 

Lucas    ( K.  C  S.)  >.s. . .  La. 

Lucas  (T.  ft  P.) La. 

Lndington*    La. 

Lotcher 


McCaU    La. 

KcCoy'8    Spurns La. 

McBlroy    La. 

McKamie^   (L.  it  A.).I^ 

McNeil    Ark. 

Maly^.«    La. 

Magnolia    Ark. 

Males    Bros La. 

Mamou    La. 

BCansa    La. 

Mansfield    La. 

(M.  R,  T.  Co.) 
Mansfield*  (K.  C.  S.).La. 

Mansura    La. 

Many*    La. 

BCarlngouln  La. 

Markoe*.*    La. 

Marksville    La. 

MarthaTiUe    La. 

Melville    Ca. 

Mermen  tea  a   r^. 

Merryyllle*    La. 

Midland    Ia, 

MUlbank   l^ 

Minden   iji. 

Monroe  La. 


Montegat    La. 

Montgomery    La. 

Moorlngsport'    La. 

MoreauYlUe    

Moreland    

Morgan   City 

Morganza    La. 

Morrows   La. 

MorrlUe    La. 

Mounds    La. 

Miyrtls*    


Naples    La. 

NapoleonTlUe La. 

Natches    

Natchitoches    

Neale>.*    

Neame*    

New   Iberia    

NewllnM    La. 

New  Orleans   La. 

New    Roads La. 

Nltram«    (G.C.&S.F.)  .La. 
NItram  (G.  &  S.  R.) .  .La. 

Noble*     La. 

No.   Baton   Rouge. . .  .La. 
Norton's    Spur^.*.. . . 


Oakdale 

(St.  L.  I.  M.  &  S.) 
Oakdale«    La. 

(O.  C.  &  8.  F.) 

Oberlln    La. 

on   City*    La. 

Olivier    La. 

Opelousas    La. 

Oxford    La. 

Packton    La. 

I*alncourtvllle    La. 

Palmetto    La. 

Palmers'    MlUM I^. 

Pattoraon    La. 

Paulina^    La. 

Pelican    La. 

Perklna*.*   La. 

Pickering*     La. 

Pierre    La. 

Pine    Prairie La. 

innevUle    La. 


Pltklo*    La. 

IMaquemine    La. 

PUttenriUe    La 

Port  Allen   La. 

Port   Barre La. 

Port   ChaloBette La 

Port  Hudson La 

PowelP  (M.  L.  ft  T.t.La. 

(Jefferson  Parish) 
Powem  (V.  8.  ft  P.). La. 
Powhatan  La. 

(Ouachlu  Parish) 

Provencal   La 

PuJoM    La 

Pybum  (T.  ft  Q.) La 

PyburnS*    La 

(C  B.  I.  ft  P.) 

Quebec Lk 

Quitman*    Ls. 

Raceland    La. 

Randolph*    La 

RaUlff La. 

Ravanna*    Axk 

Rayne    La. 

Rayville    I-a. 

Reaves     La 

Reserve    La. 

Ringgold La. 

Roanoke    I.a. 

Robeline    La 

Roberts^.*   La 

Rocbelle    La. 

Rodessa* La 

Roger    La 

Rose     La 

Rosedale^     (M.L.ftT  »   La 
Rosedale  (T.  ft  P.  i . .   La. 

(Iberville   I>arUhi 

Ro»e  I*lne* La 

RoiiRseau     La 

Ruaton  (V.  8.  ft  P.i.U 
Ruston*    La. 

(C.  R.  L  ft  P.) 
RustvlUe     La 

St    Gabriel La. 

St.  James La 

St.   Landry La. 

St    Maurice La. 


*  Non-agency  station. 

*  Special  basis  applies  on  classes  between  Chicago,  Rock  Island  ft  Pnclflc  Bj. 
and  Orange  ft  North-Weiitem  R.  R,  points. 

*  Special  basis  applies  on  classes  at  points  carrying  this  reference. 

*  New  OT\ean«  \A«\a  «lvv^\^  ^ti  commodities  only,  to  and  from  polnta  on  tbt 
Gnlf,  ColoraAo  ft  ^nta  ¥e  ^i.,  qtAi  \  %v^\»\  <i\%M^\9M\a%N.  v^vnta  which  cmrry  thM 
reference. 

•  Bamlm  am  v^t  lt.e«n  \w»,  «x«^x  on  tvc*. 
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Points  Taexno  New  Orleans  Rates — Continued 

Basis  applies  at  stations  not  named  which  are  situated  di- 
rectly intermediate  between  two  points  that  are  named  on  the 
same  railroad. 


St  Ifaryi  (N.IJkN.)..Lft. 

(St  Landry  Parlsb) 
St  ICary^  (Y.ftM.V.).La. 

Saline   La. 

Sarepta    La. 

Scbrieyer    La. 

Scott   La. 

SealeM    La. 

Sbamberger  ft  Son^*.La. 

SbawB  La. 

ShearM    La. 

BheebanM    La. 

Sibley    La. 

Sikea  La. 

Slmmeaport    La. 

Slmsboro    La. 

Singer*    La. 

Bmytb  Jct^   La. 

Sodna La. 

Sorrell    La. 

Sorrento   La. 

South   Manalleld La. 

Spear    La. 

Spring   Hill La. 

Stable!   Spur* La. 

Btarks   La. 

BtDTaU    La. 


Solphnr    La. 

Snlpfaor   Mine La. 

Snnaet    La. 

TaUnllab    La. 

Tama    La. 

TannebUlM    La. 

Taylor    Ark. 

Taylortown    La. 

Tbibodauz    La. 

TUlmanM    La. 

Tlmberton    La. 

Tioga    La. 

ToomeyM    La. 

Torras    La. 

Tremont    La. 

Trenton^.*  La. 

Trout    La. 

Turner',*    La. 

TurpB^  (L.  a  ft  N.).La. 

TurpsM    LA. 

(S.  A.  ft  S.  W.) 

Tacberie    La. 

(St  Jamea  Parlab) 

Tandertook^**    La. 

Tarda   Iju 


Vlckaborg  

Victoria  Mllla La. 

Vienna^.*    

Vinton*    

VlTlan*   

Waggaman   

Wallah*    La. 

Waaey^*    La. 

Watblngton    La. 

Welab    La. 

Weatdale    La. 

Weat  Lake*  (K.C.S.)  .La. 

W^at   Monroe La. 

Wblte  Caatle La. 

Wllbelm    La. 

WUUrd   Ark. 

Wlnnfleld*    La. 

Winona^**    La. 

WlrandM   La. 

Woodalde La. 

Woodwortb    La. 

Wyatt*    La. 

TeUow   Plna La. 

BwoUa*   La. 


s  Non-agency  atatlon. 

*  Special  basis  applies  on  elaaaea  between  Chicago,  Rock  Island  ft  Padfle  By. 
and  Orange  ft  North- Western  R.  R.  points. 

*  Special  basis  applies  on  classes  at  points  carrying  this  reference. 

*  New  Orleans  basis  applies  on  commodities  only,  to  and  from  points  en  the 
Oulf,  Colorado  ft  Santa  Fe  Ry.  only ;  special  class  baals  at  points  which  carry  this 
reference. 

*  Basil  fti  per  Item  100,  asoapt  oa  rifl^ 
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Points  Taking  Shreveport  Rates 

Basis  also  applies  at  stations  not  named  in  the  following  li 
which  are  situated  directly  intermediate  betweeu  two  points  tl 
are  named  on  the  same  railroad. 


Artia'.'  

Belcher'    

Black   Diamond'.'.. 

..La. 
..La. 
.Ark. 
.Ack. 

..La. 

Gilliam"  . 
GrcoUKOod 

Parlsli)' 
Qreeawnod 

lah)    (M. 

Haytl'.'    . 

Herodon'.' 
HOMton'   . 

Ida"    .... 

Jewella>     . 

EMChle    . 

KeltbylUe- 
Kplthvllle 
Klblah'.' 

Lake    eit7< 
Laae'    ... 

(Caddo 
(T.  A  P. 
<Caddo  t^ 
KAT-Tei. 

l.L«. 

>UU 

..La. 
..La. 

..IM. 

..La. 
J. La. 

.  .IJU 

.Ark 
,.La. 

LoB«n»Pon 

BangnloW    

New  CMap'.» « 

Cajwoo'ai 

..La. 

.Ark. 

,)>La. 
.Ark. 

rrcBloD                        i 

Dliie    (Caddo  PurlBb 

Roberta'.*    ^ 

(T.*r. 

(H.  4  8.) 

Bhrereport   .1 

Fort    LjDii'," 

Foufce»  

.Ark, 
.Ark. 

I.n 

Wasl>botD>    : 

*  Non-ageocr  BtaHoB. 

■  SbreveiKirt  rntcs  apply  on  shlpmeDta  between  points  taking  N««r 
rates  bearing  thin  character  and  polms  oa  Ike  Texas  A  Padflc  Kullwar  In 
iDCludlns  OenlBUD.  Tex.,  except  as  otherwise  provided  to  and  from  JonearlUe. 
Lanark.  ScottsvlMp,  and  Wackom.  Tex..  Shrevepart-^  Worth  rate*  ai>pl7  to 
and  from  all  other  polntB  )□  Texas  taklnc  Texas  Comrooo-Polnt  ntef. 

>Do  not  appl?  trom  or  to  points  on  ttaa  QulT,  Colcndo  &  Sanu  Fe  Belli 


if  uv 


A  similar  desoription  of  the  territory  embraced  in 
groups  was  formerly  incorporated  in  the  issues  of 
Southwestern  Tariff  Committee,  but  since  the  federal 
regulations  relative  to  tariff  constmction  became  effectiva 
(1907),  the  information  is  contained  in  the  territorial 
directory  of  this  committee,  This  issue  shows  in  alpha- 
betical order  all  of  the  points  located  in  the  defined 
tories  and  the  group  (or  territory)  to  which 


be  defined  ten^^^ 

2 
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3.   DiFFEBENTIALS 

As  in  the  case  of  the  adjustment  of  rates  to  Missouri 
River,  Colorado,  and  Utah  common  points,  the  rates  from 
adjoining  territories  to  Texas  Common  Points  are  made 
on  a  differential  basis  and  the  differentials  used  in  this 
structure  are  shown  in  Table  7. 

TABLE  7 

Differentials  from  Defined  Territories 


3  To 

H   Tbxas  Common  Points 
From 


Differentials  in  Cents  per  100  Pounds 


Classes* 
SAB 


D     B 


Remarks 


1  Cincinnati 

2  Dayton-South  Bend . . . 
8  Detroit-Cleveland 

4  Pittsburgh 

5  NashviUe 

6  Liouisville 

7  Macon 

8  Carolina 

9  Middlesborou^rh 

10  Raleigh 


11  LdtUeRock-Ft  Smith. 

12  Memphis 

18  New  Orleans 

14  Shreveport 


15  Quincy 

16  Omaha-Davenport.... 

17  Chicago 

18  Milwaukee 

19  Fox  River 


20  Kansas  City, 


21  Kansas  No.  1 

22  E:ansas  No.  2 
28  Kansas  No.  3 . 


24  Colorado  Com.  Points' 


25  Utah  Common  Points* 


20  16  12 
34.2  28.8  21.4 
42.5  37.2  28.6 
52.7  47.4  83.8 

6  5  4 
11  9  6 
11  9  6 
29  22  17 
40  85  27 
46  35  27 


6   5 
15  12 


15   9 


10   7   9 

17  11.8 11.8 
20.2  16.9  16.9 
24.2  20.1  21.1 

8  2  3 
5  8  4 
5   8   4 

18  10  11 

19  16  16 
21  16  18 


8   7   6   5 
10.8  10.8  10.8  10.8 

14.8  12.8  12.8  11.8 

16.9  16.9  16.9  15.9 


2 

8 

8 

10 

14 

16 


2 
8 
8 
9 
12 
15 


2 
8 
8 
9 
12 
15 


5 
9 


4 

7 


20  16  12  10 
20  16  12  10 
40  31  24  20 


4 
4 

7 
7 


5 
5 
9 
9 


4 
4 

8 
8 


4 
4 

7 
7 


4 
4 

6 
6 


15     16.5  14     12     11 


1 
2 
2 
9 
11 
16 


23 

20 

18 

13 

10 

12 

10 

9 

8 

8 

10 

10 

8 

7 

5 

7 

5 

5 

5 

5 

10 

10 

10 

9 

6 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

32 

23 

20 

16 

15 

14 

13 

12 

12 

12 

3 
3 
5 
5 
10 


10 

10 

8 

8 

6 

6 

5 

4 

8 

3 

20 

16 

12 

10 

7 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

20 

16 

12 

10 

7 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

6       6       6 


Over  St 
Louis  rates 


Less  than  St. 
Louis  rates 


Over  St 
Louis  rates 


Same  as   St 
Louis  rates 


Over  Kansas 
City  rates 


>  Governed  by  the  Western  Classification. 

*  Same  rates  as  from  St  Louis,  not  to  exceed  Denver-Kansas  City  rates. 

>  Rates  from  Utah  Common  Points  will  be  made  the  differentials  shown  less  than 
the  rates  currently  in  effect  from  Utah  Common  Points  to  New  Orleans. 
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The  differentials  given  in  Table  7,  either  over  or  nnder 
the  base  rate  as  the  case  may  be,  represent  a  relative 
alignment  on  the  gronp  relation  theory  baaed  on  aU  csom-  i 
petitive  conditions.  ■ 

These  differentials  do  not  fluctuate.  Any  change  in  the 
gross  rate,  i.  e.,  the  rate  from  the  point  of  shipment  to 
destination,  occurs  in  the  St.  Louis-Texas  Common  Point 
rate.  The  change  in  the  St.  Louia-Tesas  Common 
Point  rate  is  perpetuated  throughout  the  rate  etructore 
by  the  use  of  the  differentials.  J 

Thus,  for  example,  should  the  rates  on  any  class  ratej 
or  commodity  rate  be  advanced  five  cents  from  St  Louis 
to  Texas  Common  Points,  the  same  advance  occurs  from 
all  other  territories  from  which  the  rates  are  made  with 
relation  to  the  St.  Louis  rates.  J 

The  differential  basis  is  always  employed  where  therel 
is  an  established  rate  from  St.  Louis  to  Texas  Common 
Points.  While  there  is  no  uniform  basis  used  in  arriving 
at  rates  from  a  certain  territory,  in  most  instances  when 
a  rate  is  established  from  a  certain  territory,  such  as 
Dayton-South  Bend,  either  on  an  arbitrary  basis  or  on  a 
combination  of  locals  through  a  committee  gateway,  as 
for  instance  New  Orleans,  rates  are  established  from 
other  defined  territories,  namely,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
Chicago,  Detroit-Cleveland,  Macon,  Carolina,  Memphis, 
Little  Eock-Ft.  Smith,  Omaha-Davenport,  Quincy,  Fox 
River,  Louisville,  Ealeigh,  Middlesborongh,  and  Pitta- 
burgh,  by  use  of  the  differentials  displayed  in  the  fore- 
going by  first  establishing  the  St.  Louis-Texas  Common  , 
Point  rate  on  proper  relative  basis. 
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4.  Eatbs 

In  Table  8  are  shown  some  of  the  rates  currently  in 
effect  from  defined  territories  to  Texas  Common  Points, 
while  in  Table  9  are  shown  the  rates  applying  from  Texas 
Common  Points  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  comparison 
of  these  rates  will  develop  the  fact  that  in  most  instances 
the  same  adjustment  is  applied  in  both  directions,  as  the 
rates  are  the  same. 

TABLE  8 

Class  Bates  from  Points  in  Territories  Specified  to  Texas 

Common  Point  Territory 


To  Texas  Common  Point 
Tbrrttort  From 

Rates  in  Cents  per  100  Pounds 

1 

2 

3 

Classes^ 
4       5         A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

St  Louis 

147     125     104        96     75        79 
187     115       96       89     70       72 
124     105       86       83     65       67 

167     141     116     106     82       88 

162     137     113     108     79       84 
153     130     109     100     79       84 
187     156     128     116     90       95.5 
153     130     108       99     77       82 
158     134     110     101     78       83 
176     147     121     109     85       90 
193     160     131     117     91       97 
187     160     131     115     91       95 
181.2  153.8  125.4118     86.8    90.8 
189.5  162.2  132.6  116.2  91.9    95.9 
199.7  172.4  137.8  120.2  95.1 100.1 

70     58     46 
65     58     41 
60     49     88 

78     65     52 

74     62     50 
74     62     50 
84     70     57 

72  60     48 

73  61     49 
80     67     55 
86     73     61 
84     70     58 
80.8  68.8  56.1 

84.8  70.8  58.1 

86.9  74.9  62.1 

39 

34 

LitUe  Rock-Ft.  Smith 

Chicago-Cincinnati  and 
MU'w<^uk66^ .  T 

31 
44 

Omaha-Davenport  (Except 
Qulncy .  IlL ) 

42 

Quincy 

42 

Fox  River 

49 

Nashville 

40 

Louisville  and  Macon 

Carolina 

41 
48 

RaleiRh 

53 

Middlesborougrh 

60 

Dayton-South  Bend 

TVif  rolt-Cleveland 

M9.8 
)  50.8 

Pittsburgh 

)  54.9 

1  Governed  by  the  Western  Classification,  Southwestern  Lines'  Tariff,  Series 
No.  1. 
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TABLE  9 

Class  Rates  from  Texas  Common  Point  and  Fobt  ^ 
Dallas  Qboups  to  TEBBiroiUEs  SPEcmtD 


To  TlBlirORIU 

lUTi.  IN  C»ri  FB  m  n 

PWK  OlOOPS 

ClaoM' 
1       2       S       4      S     A        B    C 

147  136  104     »«  TS  70        TO  M 

157  lis     oe     SO  TO  73        «  Bl 

124  los   84   fix  as  at     a*  « 

11)2  137  113  103  70  »4        T«  « 

lar  141  lie  loa  83  ss     ts  ai 

107  141   110   IU«  83  88        78  81 
IttT   141    118  lUO  83  88        T8  ■ 
1ST   1»R  128  116  00  >SH   »4  Tl 

158  134  no  mi  78  ea      T*  ai 

Point  and 
Fort  Wortb- 

Little  Rock-Ft.  Smith. . 
OiDBha-Darenport    

14T  t2n   104     08  7S  TV        TS  M 
15T  13S  lU  104  81   83        IS  ■ 

lAT  141   lie  IOC  83  M        T«  « 

COmmoii 
Point 

lUluaB  Group  1 

KuiBiii  Group  2 } 

Kuuaaaronpa j 

I2T  111    nn    88  TO  73      mi 

137  m  104     07  78  78        I«  ■ 
147  127  108    00  77  81       1»J 

Dmllu 

Kuarn*  Group  1 

RanMB  Group  S ] 

5.  Exceptions  to  GsinnAL  Baiib 


There  are,  however,  several  exceptions  wherelr 
ferent  basis  is  established  for  rates  from  Texas  tl 
used  in  making  rates  to  points  in  the  state.  Tfaam 
tions  are  set  forth  in  Table  10. 
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TABLE  10 

Class  Rates  from  Texas  to  Colorado  and  Utah  Common 

Points 


To 

Rates  in  Cbnts  pmb  100  Pounds 

Fbom 

Classes^ 

RSMABKS 

12845ABCD 

E 

Colo. 

Less     than 

Points   in  Texas 

Com. 

rates     cur- 

Common Point 

Points 

rently     i  n 

Territory,    ex- 

effect from 

cept  points  in 

New  Or- 

Port    Worth- 

leans,    La., 

Dftllas     Group 

to  Colorado 

No.    2 

Common 

U    17    IS   18    12    11    10   10   10 

10 

Points 

Colo. 

Less      than 

Points    in    Fort 

Com. 

rates  apply- 

Worth-Dallas 

Points 

ing    from 

Group  No.  2 

Texas  Com- 

920008000 

0 

mon  Points 

Utah 

Less     than 

Points  in   Texas 

Com. 

rates     cur- 

Common Point 

Points 

rently      t  n 

Territory,     in- 

effect from 

cluding   points 

New    Or- 

in Fort  Worth- 

leans,    La., 

Dallas     Group 

to    Utah 

No.  2 

Com  mon 

25    17    15    13    12    11    10    10    10 

10 

Points 

^  Goremed  by  the  Western  Classification. 


The  Fort  Worth-Dallas  groups  referred  to  in  Table  10 
are  outlined  as  follows: 


FoBT  Worth-Dallas  Group  No.  1 

(** BURNT  DISTRICT") 

The  "Burnt  District,*'  or  what  is  hereafter  to  be  known  as 
'*Fort  Worth-Dallas  Group  No.  1/'  comprises  that  portion  of  the 
State  of  Texas  lying  within  the  following  boundary: 

Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City  Ry. 
just  west  of  Acme  and  continuing  in  a  southwesterly  direction, 
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via  an  air  line,  to  a  point  on  the  Texas  Pacific  Ry.  just  west  of 
Big  Springs;  thence  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  via  an  air  line, 
to  a  point  just  south  of  San  Angelo ;  thence  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion via  a  line  drawn  immediately  south  of  and  parallel  to  the 
Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.,  to  a  point  just  south  and  west 
of  Brownwood ;  thence  in  a  southerly  direction  via  a  line  drawn 
immediately  west  of  and  parallel  to  the  Fort  Worth  &  Rio  Grande 
Ry.,  to  a  point  just  south  of  Brady ;  thence  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion via  a  line  drawn  inunediately  east  of  and  parallel  to  the  Fort 
Worth  &  Rio  Grande  Ry.,  to  a  point  just  south  and  east  of 
Brownwood;  thence  in  an  easterly  direction  via  a  line  drawn 
immediately  south  of  and  parallel  to  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa 
Fe  Ry.y  to  a  point  just  south  and  west  of  Belton ;  thence  in  an 
easterly  direction  via  a  line  drawn  immediately  south  of  and 
parallel  to  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Ry.  of  Texas  to  a  point 
just  south  and  east  of  Echo ;  thence  in  a  northerly  direction  via 
a  line  drawn  immediately  east  of  and  parallel  to  the  Missouri. 
Kansas  &  Texas  Ry.  of  Texas  to  a  point  just  south  and  east  of 
Waxahachie;  thence  in  an  easterly  direction  via  a  line  drawn 
immediately  south  and  parallel  to  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central 
R.  R.  to  a  point  just  south  and  east  of  Garrett;  thence  in  a 
northerly  direction  via  a  line  drawn  immediately  east  of  and 
parallel  to  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central  R.  R.,  to  a  point  just 
south  of  Dallas;  thence  in  a  southeasterly  direction  via  a  lin^ 
drawn  immediately  south  of  and  parallel  to  the  Texas  &  New 
Orleans  R.  R.,  to  a  point  just  east  of  Kaufman;  thence  in  a 
northerly  direction  via  a  line  drawn  immediately  east  of  and 
parallel  to  the  Texas  Midland  and  Paris  &  Great  Northern 
Railroads,  via  Paris,  to  a  point  on  the  Red  River  just  east  of 
Arthur. 

Fort  Worth-Dallas  Group  No.  2 

The  territory  to  be  hereafter  known  as  *'Ft.  Worth-Dallai 
Group  No.  2"  comprises  that  portion  of  the  State  of  Texas 
lying  east  and  north  of  the  following  boundary : 

Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City 
Ry.  just  west  of  Texline  and  continuing  in  a  southerly  directi<R! 
via  the  New  Mexico-Texas  State  Line  to  a  point  on  the  Pecos  i 
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Northern  Texas  Ry.  just  west  of  Wilsey;  thence  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  via  an  air  line  to  a  point  on  the  Texas  & 
Pacific  Ry.  just  west  and  south  of  Big  Springs;  thence  in  an 
easterly  direction  via  a  line  drawn  immediately  south  of  and 
parallel  to  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Ry.  via  Sweetwater,  Abilene, 
Cisco,  Wcatherf ord,  Fort  Worth,  Dallas,  Terrell,  Mineola,  Long- 
view  and  Marshall,  to  a  point  just  south  and  east  of  Waskom. 

The   rates  currently  in  effect  are  those   shown  in 
Table  11. 

TABLE  11 

Class  Rates  from  Texas  Qboups  Named  to  Dekveb  Gboxtf 

Points 


To  Dbntsb 
GBoup  Points  Fbom 


Points  In  Texas  Common  Point 
Gron^  

Points  in  Fort  Worth-Dallas 
Group   

El  Paso  Group 


Batbb  IV  Cbnts  pbb  100  Pounds 


8 


Classes^ 
4       5       A 


B      C 


B 


180     148     110     84     66     81     62     62     48H  86 

171     146     110     84     66     78     62     62     48H  86 
147     126     104     06     76     70     70     68     46       80 


^  Governed  by  the  Western  Classification.    Southwestern  Lines'  Tariff,  Series 
No.  6. 

These  adjustments  may  seem  unscientific  but  from  an 
economic  viewpoint  they  must  be  made,  as  otherwise 
industry  would  be  crowded  into  an  area  too  cramped  for 
free  movement  and  away  from  the  source  of  raw  material. 

6.  Nobthbound  Bates 

The  rates  from  Texas  Conunon  Points  to  Northern 
groups  '  are  on  the  same  basis  as  the  rates  from  these 
groups  to  Texas  Common  Points,  except  that  the  dif- 
ferential basis  is  not  applied  to  points  in  defined  terri- 
tories in  Central  Freight  Association  Territory  outside 
of  Chicago-Cincinnati  Territory.  In  other  words,  the 
rates  from  and  to  defined  territories,  with  the  exception 
just  noted,  apply  between. 

8  See  Table  0. 
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TABLE  12 

Class  Rates  prom  Kanbab  Crrr  and  Kansas  Gboups  i 

Common  Point  and  Fort  WoBTe-DiLtAS  GnoupgJ 


Fmom 

To 



BiTOS    1 

Cmk 

;r; 

^ 

W  f 

^ia 

1 

2 

3 

Cka*M< 
4        S       A 

B 

C     0 

aty 

Cnmnion  Point 

D>llaB-Fort  ■Worth., 

127 

11!" 

Ill 

na 

88 

15 

TS 
72 

OS 

u    « 

Kbdui 

Common  Pain  I 

DBlIas-F^rt  Wottti. 

I5T 
137 

135 

12 

104 
07 

81 
76 

85 

7B 
70 

9T     H 

Kaaut 

Group  2 

Common  Point 

DelUs-rort  ■Worth. 

IflT 

111 

18 
08 

loe 

OB 

S3 

88 

78 

»     K 

Eaasas 
Group  3 

Common  Point 

167 

14T 

Itt 

le 

106 
1*9 

?T 

SS 

79 

SS     ft 
40     4 

South  «mi  cm  Uhh' 


(aj  Houston  and  Galveston 

The  basis  for  the  constrnction  of  rates  to  eonu 
points  set  forth  in  the  previous  pages  is  also  appi 
in  80  far  as  interior  points  are  concerned,  to  Houston 
Galveston,  Tex.,  except  that  from  New  Orleans, 
rates  are  made  as  follows : 


K 


The  rates  from  the  Shreveport,  I>a.,  Qronp  to  Hoai 
are: 


Kates  02    5450443334    31    272421 

These  rates  are  governed  by  the  Western  Classificat 

The  rates  to  Galveston  are  the  following  differaat 

higher  than  the  rates  to  Houston; 

rjBgses    1      2      S      4      S    A 

Differentials    7      R      G      3      3      3 
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These  rates  are  made  to  meet  water  competition  and 
will  be  more  fully  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  of  this  work 
devoted  to  rates  via  water  lines. 


7.  To  Points  in  Texas  Diffebbntial  Tebritoby 

The  interstate  rates  to  points  located  in  Differential 
Territory  are  made  in  the  same  maimer  as  are  the  state 
rates,  namely,  by  the  addition  of  the  differential  scale  of 
rates  to  the  common-point  base  rate.  Taking  as  an  illus- 
tration the  same  line  as  used  in  connection  with  the  intra- 
state rates,  viz.,  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio 
Eailway  (Houston,  Texas,  and  west),  the  rates  currently 
in  effect  from  St.  Louis  are  as  shown  in  Table  13. 

TABLE  13 

Adjustment  of  Rates  from  St.  Louis  to  Points  in  Texas 

differential!  territory 


Between 

Rates  in  Cents 

PER 

100 

Pounds 

St.    Louis,   Mo., 

Classes^ 

REMABK8 

▲ND 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Chaney  Jet  to 

147 

125 

104 

06 

76 

79 

70 

58 

46 

30 

San    Antonio 

Macdona    

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

LACoste 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Noonan    

3 

3 

3 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Dunlay 

3 

3 

3 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Hondo    

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Beco   

5 
10 

6 
10 

6 
10 

6 

10 

2 
5 

8 
7 

2 
5 

2 
5 

2 
5 

2 
5 

Uvalde 

Spofford 

12 

12 

14 

15 

0 

10 

0 

5 

5 

5 

Feeley    

22 

20 

24 

20 

16 

16 

15 

10 

10 

10 

Oyer  San 

Lozler    

37 

30 

32 

31 

21 

21 

20 

15 

15 

15 

Antonio  rates 

Feodora   

37 

30 

32 

31 

21 

21 

20 

15 

15 

15 

Sanderson   

53 

45 

36 

24 

25 

25 

12 

12 

Strobel     

53 

45 

86 

24 

25 

25 

12 

12 

Quebec 

53 

i5 

36 

24 

25 

25 

12 

12 

Dahlberg 

53 

45 

36 

24 

25 

25 

12 

12 

Torcer   

53 

45 

36 

24 

25 

25 

12 

12 

Fabens 

53 

45 

36 

24 

25 

25 

12 

12 

El  Paflo 

53 

45 

36 

24 

25 

25 

12 

12 

»  Governed  by  the  Western  Classification. 
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8.  All-Bail  Bates  to  Texas  from  Seaboabd  Terbttobi 

Except  from  points  in  the  state  of  Virginia  and  f roii! 
Atlantic  Coast  points  south  of  the  state  of  Virginia 
rates  are  made  only  on  a  combination  of  local  rates 
through  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Jeffersonville,  New  Albany,  anc 
Evansville,  Ind.,  Alton,  Cairo,  East  Cape  Girardeau,  Easi 
Ft.  Madison,  East  Gray's  Point,  East  Hannibal,  East  St 
Louis,  Gale,  Bock  Island,  and  Thebes,  HL,  Chaffee,  anc 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  Columbus,  Ky.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Ne\x 
Orleans,  La.  Except  on  apples  the  combination  rates  an 
not  restricted  to  the  above  gateways,  and  may  therefon 
be  constructed  on  any  all-rail  combination. 


CHAPTER  V 
rates  via  water  oarribbs 

1.  Established  Lines 

The  bulk  of  traffic  from  New  England  and  Trunk  Line 
territories  to  Texas  points,  as  well  as  that  originating  in 
Seaboard  Territory,  moves  by  way  of  the  ports  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  and  thence  via  water  to  the  ports 
of  Galveston,  Texas  City,  and  New  Orleans,  being  con- 
fined to  a  great  extent  to  two  lines  of  steamers. 

These  two  lines  are  the  Morgan  Line,  which  is  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  and  the  Mallory 
Line,  which  is  closely  affiliated  with  the  Santa  Fe  Railway 
System.    They  are  known  as  the  established  lines. 

2.  Equipment 

The  investment  in  the  equipment  of  these  water  lines 
represents  an  enormous  sum  and  indicates  the  desirabil- 
ity of  this  traffic.  The  equipment  of  the  Morgan  Line, 
at  present,  is  composed  of  eight  combination  passenger 
and  freight  steamers  and  fifteen  freight  steamers ;  while 
at  the  ports  numerous  tugs,  steam  lighters,  barges,  and 
car  floats  are  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  this  business. 
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1                     The  fleet  of  the  Morgan  Line,  at  this  time,  is  composed 
™                 of  the  foHowing  vessels: 

Ocean                 GaoiiB 
Steamships          Tonnage      Lbnoth               "'^ 

Passenger  and 
rreleht  

Antilles    6,878           441' 3'              gled 

Breakwater    ....     1.0«5           201' (T              Iron 

Obalmette  3^05           337' 0" 

Comua    4,S2S           405'0-              Bterf  ^^ 

Creole    0,754           440*6'                 "     ^^H 

Excelsior    3.542           SSCO"              Iron  ^H 

Momus    0,S78           441' 3"              6ted^^| 

Proteus    4,83fc             40B'O"                   -     ^H 

El  Alba   4.614            405'  0'                Stcti^^H 

El  Mar   3.531          351' (T             Iroa^H 

El  Monte    3,531           351'  (T                 -    ^H 

El  Mundo   6,003            42iyihi,-            SImA^H 

El  Norte    4.604           40e'0-                 -     ^H 

EI  Occldente   ...     6.00R.44       430*1  li"             "     ^^M 

El  Orients    S.Oas.44       430' C                 -    ^^M 

El  Paso 3.531           351'0-              IraB.^H 

El  Rio   4.(»4             405'  0"                Sted^^H 

EI  Slglo    4.016             405-  0-                   "     ^H 

El  Sud     4.572            406' 0-                   -     ^H 

EI  Valle    4.605             405'0"                    "■       ^H 

1                     The  Mallorv  Linp  has  a  flppf  nf  twelvf^  vpsspIs   whii^H 
1                 contrast  favorably  with  those  of  the  Morgan  Line.        |H 

|l                                                         3.  Service                                       ^* 

■il                  The  service  given  by  these  lines  compares  very  favor- 
1'                ably  with  the  best  service  afforded  by  the  all-rail  lines. 
1                  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  shipments  for  long  distances 
"                are  handled  much  more  expeditiously  via  water  than  via 
rail,  because  the  numerous  junction  points,  railroad  ter- 
minals, and  clearing  yards  frequently  hamper  the  prompt 
movement  of  freight  via  rail  lines,  whereas  via  the  waia^ 
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carriers  the  business  is  handled  from  port  to  port ;  in  the 
case  of  a  shipment  moving  from  New  York  to  Galveston, 
a  distance  of  over  2,000  miles  is  covered  in  from  five  to 
seven  days. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  docks,  the  steamer  discharges  the 
cargo  into  cars  placed  ready  for  loading,  many  of  which 
are  loaded  solid  to  destination  and  may  therefore  be 
handled  with  the  utmost  dispatch.  Indeed,  via  this  route 
a  movement  of  freight  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  ten  days 
is  not  uncommon. 

The  Morgan  Line  has  three  sailings  weekly,  in  both 
directions,  between  New  York  and  Galveston,  with  an 
aggregate  minimum  weekly  service  of  ten  vessels,  while 
the  Mallory  Line  has  a  semi-weekly  service  in  both 
directions. 

4.    COMPBTITITB   TeRBITOBT 

In  addition  to  competing  with  the  rail  lines  for  thq 
trajBfio  adjacent  to  the  Mexican  Gulf  ports,  the  Morgan 
and  Mallory  lines,  with  their  water,  rail-and-water,  or 
rail  connections,  compete  for  traffic  destined  to  or  coming 
from  points  in  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  Louisiana,  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  California,  Oregon,  Central  and  South  America, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  China,  Japan,  and 
Australia. 

They  actively  compete  with  the  all-water  routes  to  the 
trans-Pacific  countries  via  the  Suez  Canal  and  via  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  while  to  ports  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  American  continent  they  are  in  active  competition 
with  the  water  routes  via  the  Isthmus  of  Tehauntep^c  and 
Panama. 
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5.    JUKISDICTION  OF  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMEBCE  COMMISSIOS 

While  on  traffic  either  originating  at  or  destined  to 
points  beyond  the  ports  of  call  of  the  established  lines, 
the  water  carriers  are  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Act  To  Regulate  Commerce  and  are  required  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  file  schedules  show- 
ing their  lawfully  established  rates  between  the  porta 
of  call,  they  are  exempted  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Act.  In  dealing  with  this  phase  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  stated  as  follows : 

Wtile  restriction  and  control  are  essential  to  the  inland  carriers 
of  foreign  commerce,  the  ocean  carriers  of  such  commerce  ahoald 
remain  unrestrained  and  free.  The  ocean  is  a  highway  free  to 
all.  No  franchise  is  needed  to  sail  the  seas,  nor  is  the  estahlisb- 
ment  of  a  line  of  ships  founded,  either  in  law  or  in  economics, 
upon  the  theory  of  a  highway-serving  monopoly  which  underliea 
the  relation  of  the  railroad  to  the  state.  It  may  well  be,  there- 
fore, that  without  regulation,  and  the  reason  of  natural  competi- 
tive conditions,  the  public  will  be  best  served,  and  in  the  end 
treated  more  equitably,  by  leaving  the  water  carriers  to  foreign 
lands  entirely  unhampered  by  legal  restrictions,  such  as  the 
people  of  this  and  other  lands  have  found  it  necessaiy  to  impoi^ 
upon  the  railroads.^  H 

While  the  above  applies  in  connection  with  liommerce 
destined  to  foreign  countries,  it  illustrates  in  a  measure 
a  few  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  transportation 
of  property  by  water.  J 

In  defining  their  jnrisdiction  over  water  carriers  <M 
interstate  commerce,  the  Commission  stated  as  follows : 

Interstate  commerce  wholly  by  railroad  is  subject  to  the  Act ; 
wholly  by  water  not  subject ;  partly  by  water  and  partly  by  i 

1  CoBiDopolltan  Shlpplnic  Co.  v.  HanibDr?< American  Packet  Od. 
I.C.C.  208,  2S1. 


i  Jurisdiction  Over  Water  Carriers.  15  I.C.C.  206,  207. 
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road,  tinder  a  common  control,  management,  or  arrangement  for 
a  continuous  carriage  or  shipment,  is  subject  to  the  Act.' 

For  this  reason  the  port-to-port  rate  of  the  water 
carriers  has  never  been  filed  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

6.  Competition 

While  the  Commission  has  stated  that  water  trans- 
portation between  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  and  the  port 
of  Galveston  has  never  been  open  to  free  competition, 
competition  in  the  past  and  potential  competition  at  the 
present  time  compel  the  established  lines  to  maintain 
rates  on  what  is  a  relatively  low  basis,  considering  the 
distance  of  the  haul  and  the  nature  of  the  service. 
Further  than  this,  tramp  steamers  discharging  cargoes  at 
any  of  the  ports  may  be  chartered  by  individuals  to  take 
a  cargo  to  another  port  served  by  the  established  lines. 
Even  now  it  is  not  unusual  for  shipments  of  lumber,  rice, 
molasses,  sugar,  and  vegetables  to  be  forwarded  from 
southern  ports  via  schooners,  which  crafts  afford  the 
cheapest  water  transportation. 

7.  All- Water  Bates 

ThQ  rates  currently  in  effect  from  New  York  to  Galves- 
ton, from  port  to  port,  via  the  established  lines  are  as 
follows: 


Classes    

1      2      3      4      5    A 

B     C     D     B 

Rates  

75    63    56    48    32    36 

32    27    26    26 

These  rates  are  governed  by  the  Western  Classification 
and  include  lighterage  from  points  within  the  lighterage 
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limits  of  New  York  harbor.    Some  of  the  representative 

commodity  rates  are: 

Rate* 
Nails,  Staples,  Wire  (iron  or  steel),  plain,  barbed,  painted, 
coppered,  tinned  or  galvanized;  Wire  Stays  and  Wire 
Strand,  straight  or  mixed  carloads,  minimum  weight 

36,000  pounds. 15 

Pipe  (cast  iron).  Couplings  and  Connections,  carloads,  mini- 
mum weight  36,000  pounds. 

Outside  Diameter  15  inches  and  under 17 

Outside  Diameter  over  15  inches  but  not  over  17  inches. .  22 

Outside  Diameter  over  17  inches  and  under  20  inches 24 

Poultry  Food,  carloads,  minimum  weight  30,000  pounds 20 

Crockery,  Earthenware  and  Stoneware,  carloads,  minimum 

weight  24,000  pounds 25 

Cotton  Piece  Gk)ods,  straight  carloads,  minimum  weight  20,000 

pounds 40 

Cotton  Piece  Goods,  L.CX 55 

Canned  Goods,  viz : 

Fish,  Vegetables,  Fruits,  Soups,  Hominy,  Pork  and 
Beans,  Oysters  (pickled  or  cove),  Sauer  Kraut,  and 
Canned  Meats,  Clam  Broth,  Clam  Juice,  Peanut  But- 
ter, Preserves,  Jams,  Jellies,  Catsup,  Oyster  Cock- 
tails, Chili  Sauce,  in  glass,  boxed,  straight  or  mixed 
carloads  or  in  mixed  carloads,  with  same  articles  in 

tin,  boxed,  minimum  weight  30,000  pounds 

or 
Preserves,  in  wooden  or  stone  packages;  Mince  Meat, 
straight  or  mixed  carloads  or  in  mixed  carloads  with 
Preserves,  in  tin,  boxed,  or  in  glass.  Jelly  and  Fruit 
Butter,  carloads,  minimum  weight  30,000  pounds. . .  20 
Cigars,  in  cases,  corded,  sealed  and  strapped,  any  quantity. .  69 
Compare  these  rates  with  those  applying  from  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  and  other  interior  points  and 
observe  the  disadvantage  to  which  merchants  at  those 
points  are  placed  by  virtue  of  the  water  service  available 
from  the  seaboard. 

^  In  cents  per  100  pounds. 
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As  was  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  from  St.  Louis 
and  other  inland  defined  territories  the  Texas  Common 
Point  adjustment  of  rates  is  applied  to  Galveston  and 
Houston.  The  rates  from  Chicago  to  the  Common 
Points  are  $1.67,  first  dass.  This  rate,  as  may  be  ob- 
served, is  higher  than  the  all-rail  rates  to  New  York  plus 
the  water  rate  from  that  point  to  Galveston,  which  route 
affords  a  combination  rate  of  $1.50. 

As  low  as  these  port-to-port  rates  are  at  present,  it  has 
been  necessary  in  the  past  for  the  established  lines  to 
reduce  them  to  a  great  extent  in  order  to  meet  inde- 
pendent line  competition,  which  crops  out  from  time  to 
time.  These  rates,  however,  considering  the  amount  of 
capital  invested,  the  cost  of  service  at  the  terminals,  and 
the  cost  of  operation  upon  the  high  seas,  yield  the  estab- 
lished lines  but  a  fair  return  upon  the  investment. 

8.  Intebstate  Bates 

The  interstate  rates  to  interior  points  within  the  state 
of  Texas  from  New  York  and  other  points  in  Atlantic 
Seaboard  Territory  are  made  by  combining  the  rates  to 
the  port  or  to  Houston  with  those  established  by  the 
Texas  Railroad  Commission  applying  from  the  ports.  As 
will  be  recalled,  the  rates  to  Houston,  Tex.,  from  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  are  made  as  follows : 

Classes    1234  5ABCDE 

From  New  York,  N.  Y., 

to  Galveston,  Tex... 75    63    55    48  32    30    32    27    26    26 

DifferenUals    7      6      5      3  3      3      3      2      2      2 

Through  rates  to 
Houston,  Tex 82    6960    5135    3935292828 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  while  the  rates  between 
the  ports  are  governed  by  the  Western  Classification 
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and  those  applying  within  the  state  of  Texas  are  gM 
by  the  Texas  Clasalficatlon,  there  is  no  difSculty  a 
enced  in  harmonizing  or  combining  the  two  seta  of 
for  the  number  and  designation  of  the  class  diri 
as  well  as  the  ratings  accorded  most  of  the  i 
correspond  in  each  of  these  classifications: 


the  M 


(a)  Rales  from  Interior  Seaboard  Pt 


The  preceding  section  dealt  with  the  constnietj 
rates  from  New  York  to  Houston.  The  scale  of  ra 
established  is  not  applied  from  all  Seaboard  Ten 
but  is  used  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  build  the  gi 
adjustment  that  is  applied  over  practically  ail  of 
lane  Territory. 

Taking  their  New  York  rates  as  the  basis, 
lines  establish  rates  from  interior  originating 
adding  an  agreed  scale  of  differentials  to  th< 
this  scale  being: 


ilof  ' 
hew 


Classes    1  2  S  i  BA  B  C 

Dlfferentliils    15  12  10  »  H      8  8  S 

This  would  make  the  rates  to  Galveston  and 
18  follows: 

ClawM    1  3  S  «  SA  B  C 

natcfl  t«  aalvcBton....eO  78  05  57  40    U  M  SS 

Rates  to  HoUBtQD 07  81  70  OO  48    47  48  87 


Out  of  the  rates  so  established,  the  water 
absorb  (or  pay)  the  rail  charges  up  to  their  docks. 
maximam  rail  rate  in  this  territory  ia  in  the 
hood  of  35  cents,  first  class.    This  allows  the 
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and  their  rail  connections  south  of  New  York  55  cents  first 
class  as  their  proportion  on  first-lass  traffic.  By  means  of 
this  adjnstmenty  however,  they  are  able  to  attract  an 
immense  amount  of  traffic  from  interior  points  to  their 
route.  In  fact,  shippers  as  far  west  as  Cincinnati  and 
Chicago  can  at  times  figure  combinations  by  way  of  this 
route  which  are  considerably  less  than  the  rates  via  the 
shorter  and  more  direct  all-rail  lines. 

(b)  Rates  to  and  from  Interior  Texas  Points 

In  Chapter  IE,  in  connection  with  the  application  of 
the  rates  prescribed  by  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas 
in  Common  Point  and  Differential  territories,  the  line 
of  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio  Bailway 
was  used  to  make  the  illustration.  Taking  the  same  line 
of  railway  and  adding  the  rates  from  New  York  and 
from  Seaboard  Territory  to  the  rates  shown  as  applying 
locally  from  Houston,  there  will  be  produced  the  rates 
which  are  currently  in  effect  from  New  York  and  from 
Seaboard  Territory  to  such  interior  points  in  the  state 
of  Texas. 

To  illustrate  further  the  effect  of  this  Gulf  water 
competition,  take  the  route  northeast  from  Galveston  via 
the  International  &  Great  Northern  Railway  and  via  the 
Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  to  Texarkana.  The  more 
important  points  on  this  route  are  shown  in  Table  14, 
in  which  is  given  the  distance  of  the  points  from  Houston 
as  well  as  from  St.  Louis. 
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TABLE  14 
Rates  pbom  New  York  to  Interior  Point«  * 


Pbow  Nbw  Touk 


HODItOD*     .  -  . 

Cross  Timber) 
Aldlne*   

Grand   lJike> 

WllUs"     

Bsp«ruiiaii 
New  W»T»tly' 

Kellrs*    

Pt*lpi>    

Dwtlse'    

Rlrenldt'    . . 

Trinltr'    

Rrd  BrkDclii 
Ui**l«dr*  . . 
Cut'     

Crodtett'  . . . 
arspelBDdi    . 

Elkbirt*   

Fates  tlnc  . . 
JacksoDTllle' 

OTerton"  .  . . 
LonKTlew'  ■■. 

Mirahall*  .  ,. 
JefTtraan'   . . . 

Lodl- 

Kllldatv*  ... 
BItIus*    

AtllUtK'    

Qur?*n  CItj'  . 

Sulpbur' 

Tviarkans*    . . 


7<l 

no 

4n 

T2 

ni 

74 

M 

SO 

77 

o« 

7B 

OH 

5S 

mi 

69 

M 

11 

S7 

M 

7» 

an 

sn 

74 

ES 

PDoa 

1 


sn   M   sa    fl 


lan      103       68       TT 


lin     lUB       04       83     •^     TO 


130     1 14       S8 
138      lin     100 


141      131      104 


172  146      120 

173  14n     120 


86  W  73 

88  «T  73 

90  88  T4 

K  TO  T« 

03  JO  m 

04  71  TT 

04  71  77 

IM  72  7« 

08  TS  TO 

101  Td  H:t 

107  70  83 

IflS  80  M     T8     n 

[00  83  SO     n     W 

too  »4  al     80     «T 

84  •!      to     «1 

84  •!    ae    01 


10»    84    ->i    n>    « 


•mfd  bj  I  be  Westprn 

raatloiut  h  OrHt  Northern  Bttlwif. 

■  *  PsdSe  Btilmr. 
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The  rates  in  Table  14  are  made  by  adding  to  the 
established  Gulf -line  rate  to  Houston  the  scale  of  rates 
authorized  by  the  Bailroad  Commission  of  Texas  for  the 
distance  that  the  point  is  from  Houston ;  for  example : 

Classes   1      2      3      4      5    A      B     C     D     B 

From    New    York    to 

Galveston  75    63    56    48    32    36    82    27    26    26 

Houston  arbltrarles. . .  7653333222 
Frcon    Houston     to 

LoTelady   (100  mi.)  44    41    88    35    26    27    24    21    16    13 

Through  rates 126  110    98    86    61    66    58    50    44    41 

A  comparison  of  this  scale  with  that  shown  in  Table 
14  indicates  that  the  published  rates  (through)  are  ten 
cents  higher  on  first  class,  four  cents  higher  on  second, 
five  cents  higher  on  fifth,  six  cents  higher  on  A,  five  cents 
higher  on  B,  four  cents  higher  on  C,  four  cents  higher  on 
D,  and  four  cents  higher  on  E.  This  was  brought  about 
by  the  general  advance  in  1908  and  while  the  rail  carriers 
were  ordered  to  reduce  their  rates  to  those  previously 
in  effect,  the  water  carriers  have  perpetuated  the  1908 
contemplated  advance  on  some  of  the  classes.  Accord- 
ingly, it  may  be  stated  that  the  present  adjustment  is 
based  on  a  scale  from  New  York  to  Houston  of  the 
following  figures: 

Classes   12845ABODE 

Bates 92    73    60    51404540333232 

Following  this  line  further  from  Houston  until  the 
border  of  Common  Point  Territory  is  reached  (Marshall, 
Tex. ) ,  rates  are  made  by  the  water  lines  in  the  following 
manner : 

Classes   12345ABCDE 

St  Louis  rates 147  125  104    96    75    79    70    58    46    40 

Dlfferoitials    25    20    16    13      9    12    10      9      9      9 

Through  rates  from 
New  York  to  Mar- 
shaU  172  145  120  109    84    91    80    67    66    49 
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(c)  Rates  from  Interior  Seaboard  Territor\ 
Interior  Texas  Points 

The  rates  from  interior  points  in  Seaboard  ' 
are  made  by  adding  the  same  scale  of  differentials 
New  York  rate  as  was  employed  in  the  case  of  Oah 
and  Houston,  viz. :  J 

Classc'i    1      2      3      4      5    A      B     O    W 

Dlfferentiiila    15    12    IG      9      8      8      S      8      P 

In  the  use  of  this  scale,  however,  the  New  York- 
Common  Point  scale  is  not  exceeded;  for  illasti 
the  rates  from  Seaboard  Territory  to  Long  View^ 

ClasBeB    1      2      S      4      5    A      B     O     V 

Hates  172  145  120  10(1    M    HI     hO    IJ7    55 

In  other  words,  this  scale  of  differentials  is  added 
New  York  rates  to  make  rates  from  Seaboard  Tor 
only  when  a  lower  rate  is  obtained  by  its  nse  thai 
applicable  to  Texas  Common  Points. 

9.  Texas  Differential  Terbitobv 

Through  rates  from  New  York  and  Atlantic  i 
Territory  to  points  in  Texas  Differential  Territl 
made  by  adding  tlio  authorized  difft-i-entials 
to  the  Gulf  lines  to  the  St  Louis-Tcxaa 
Point  rates  aud  then  adding  to  these  rates  I 
cutials  prescriljcd  by  the  Railroad  Commission  o? 
for  the  distance  involved,  combinations  through  H< 
being  observed  as  maxima.  A  combination  of  the 
shown  in  Table  6  with  the  rates  applicable  froo 
York  to  Houston  gives  the  rates  that  are  cnrraii 
effect  from  New  York  and  Atlantic  Seaboard  To 
to  stations  on  the  Galveston,  Harrisbnrg  &  San  j 
Railwar. 
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10.  Commodity  Bates 

Commodity  rates  from  and  to  Texas  are  established 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  employed  in  connection  with 
the  establishment  of  class  rates,  viz.,  the  combination  of 
rates  authorized  by  the  Bailroad  Commission  of  Texas 
with  the  rates  published  by  the  established  lines  to  the 
Gulf  ports. 

While  the  Bailroad  Commission  of  Texas  has  ade- 
quately provided  commodity  tariffs  for  practically  all  of 
the  natural  products  of  the  state  on  southbound  traffic, 
many  manufactured  and  other  articles  are  not  provided 
with  commodity  rates  within  the  state.  In  such  instances, 
rates  are  made  by  using  the  commodity  rate  of  the  Gulf 
lines  between  the  ports  plus  the  class  arbitrary  beyond. 
The  proper  class  arbitrary  to  apply  is  determined  by  a 
reference  to  the  classification. 


CHAPTEB  VI 
bates  to  and  from  arkanbab  iuhutlov  1 
1.  Intbastatb  Rates 


The  rates  applying  between  points  within  the  i 
Arkansas,  shown  in  Table  15,  were  prescribed  I 
Bailroad  CommissloD  of  Arkansas  on  or  aboat  Ap 
1900.  The  court  ordered  all  carriers  operating  ' 
the  state  to  adjust  their  schedules  to  conform  wit 
scale.  For  the  most  part,  this  schedule  made  nu 
reductions  in  the  existing  local  rates,  nlthouj^  in 
instances  rates  were  increased.  Notwithstanding 
however,  the  carriers  adopted  this  schedate  withoHj 
test,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  reserved  tbdl 
to  contest  the  authority  of  the  Bailroad  Commisri 
Arkansas  to  prescribe  the  charges. 

What  has  been  previously  stated  with  refercn 
Texas  traffic  is,  in  the  main,  true  in  so  far  as  Arkan 
conoempd.  The  characteristics  of  the  traffic,  ita  ve 
distribution,  and  movement  resemble  closely  that  t 
from  the  state  of  Texas,  although  perhaps  the  i 
facturers'  industry  is  engaged  in  to  a  greater  ) 
in  the  state  of  Texas  than  in  Arkansas.  Thns,  the  i 
of  the  latter  state  rely  to  a  somewhat  greater  * 
upon  the  Central  West  and  Middle  West  for  the] 
factured  products  than  is  the  case  with  r«gari 
inhabitants  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 
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TABLE  15 
Arkansas  Distance  Schedule  (Court  Tariff )i 


Distances 


6  miles 

10  miles 

16  miles 

20  miles 

26  miles 

30  miles 

36  miles 

40  miles 

46  miles 

60  miles 

65  miles 

60  miles 

65  miles 

70  miles 

75  miles 

80  miles 

85  miles 

90  miles 

95  miles 

100  miles 

110  miles 

120  miles 

130  miles 

140  miles 

150  miles 

160  miles 

170  miles 

180  miles 

190  miles 

200  miles 

210  miles 

220  miles 

230  miles 

240  miles 

250  miles 

260  miles 

270  miles 

280  miles 

290  miles 

300  miles 

320  miles 

340  miles 

360  miles 

380  miles 

400  miles 


and  under  • . . 
and  OTer  6 
and  over  10 
and  OTer  15 
and  over  20 
and  OTer  25 
and  OTer  30 
and  OTer  35 
and  OTer  40 
and  OTer  45 
and  OTer  50 
and  orer  55 
and  OTer  60 
and  OTer  65 
and  OTer  70 
and  OTer  75 
and  OTer  80 
and  OTer  85 
and  OTer  90 
and  OTer  95 
and  OTer  100 
and  OTer  110 
and  OTer  120 
and  OTcr  130 
and  over  140 
and  OTer  150 
and  OTer  160 
and  OTer  170 
and  OTer  180 
and  over  100 
and  OTer  200 
and  over  210 
and  over  220 
and  over  230 
and  over  240 
and  over  250 
and  over  200 
and  over  270 
and  OTer  280 
and  OTer  290 
and  OTer  300 
and  OTer  820 
and  OTer  340 
and  OTer  360 
and  OTer  380 


Rates  in  Cents  psa  100  Pounds 


Classes  ' 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

18 

15 

13 

10 

8 

9 

7 

5 

5 

4 

21 

18 

15 

12 

10 

10 

8 

6 

6 

6 

25 

21 

18 

14 

11 

12 

10 

7 

6 

6 

26 

23 

19 

15 

12 

13 

11 

8 

7 

6 

28 

24 

20 

16 

13 

14 

11 

8 

7 

6 

30 

26 

21 

17 

14 

14 

12 

9 

8 

7 

32 

27 

23 

18 

14 

15 

13 

9 

8 

7 

35 

30 

25 

20 

16 

17 

14 

10 

9 

8 

37 

32 

26 

21 

17 

18 

15 

11 

9 

8 

39 

33 

28 

22 

18 

19 

15 

11 

10 

9 

40 

35 

29 

23 

18 

20 

10 

12 

10 

9 

42 

36 

30 

24 

10 

20 

17 

12 

11 

10 

44 

38 

31 

25 

20 

21 

18 

13 

11 

10 

46 

39 

33 

26 

21 

22 

18 

13 

12 

10 

47 

41 

34 

27 

22 

23 

19 

14 

12 

11 

49 

42 

35 

28 

22 

24 

20 

14 

13 

11 

51 

44 

36 

29 

23 

25 

20 

15 

13 

12 

53 

45 

38 

30 

24 

26 

21 

16 

14 

12 

54 

47 

89 

31 

25 

26 

22 

16 

14 

17 

56 

48 

40 

32 

26 

27 

22 

16 

14 

13 

56 

48 

42 

32 

26 

27 

22 

17 

14 

13 

58 

50 

44 

33 

26 

28 

23 

17 

15 

13 

61 

53 

46 

35 

28 

30 

26 

18 

16 

14 

63 

55 

48 

36 

29 

31 

25 

19 

16 

14 

65 

57 

50 

37 

30 

31 

26 

20 

17 

15 

67 

59 

52 

38 

30 

32 

27 

20 

17 

15 

CO 

61 

54 

39 

31 

33 

27 

21 

18 

16 

71 

63 

55 

40 

32 

34 

28 

21 

18 

16 

73 

65 

56 

41 

33 

35 

29 

22 

18 

17 

75 

67 

57 

42 

34 

36 

29 

22 

19 

17 

77 

68 

58 

43 

34 

37 

30 

23 

19 

17 

79 

69 

58 

43 

34 

37 

30 

23 

20 

17 

81 

70 

59 

44 

35 

37 

31 

24 

20 

18 

83 

71 

59 

44 

35 

27 

31 

24 

21 

18 

85 

72 

60 

45 

36 

38 

32 

25 

21 

18 

86 

73 

60 

45 

36 

38 

32 

25 

22 

18 

87 

74 

61 

46 

37 

30 

32 

26 

22 

18 

88 

75 

61 

46 

37 

80 

32 

26 

23 

18 

89 

76 

62 

47 

38 

40 

33 

27 

23 

19 

90 

77 

62 

47 

38 

40 

33 

27 

24 

19 

92 

78 

63 

48 

38 

41 

34 

28 

24 

19 

94 

79 

64 

49 

39 

42 

34 

28 

24 

20 

96 

80 

65 

50 

40 

43 

35 

20 

24 

20 

98 

81 

66 

51 

41 

43 

36 

29 

26 

20 

100 

82 

67 

52 

42 

44 

36 

30 

25 

21 

1  The  ratio  of  charge  per  mile  decreases  as  distance  Increases. 
>  Ooremed  by  the  Western  Classification. 
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Class  and  Commoditt  Ratbb — Tw 

(a)  Through  joint  rates  for  the  transport 
over  two  liuea  of  railroad  which  are  not  undei 
ment  and  control,  and  not  otherwise  provided 
by  adding  to  the  rates  prescribed  herein,  for 
tinuoua  mileage,  the  following  figures  (differe 


Maximum  Two-Line  Rate 

(b)  When  the  sum  of  the  rates  prescribed  i 
is  leas  than  the  through  joint  rate  made  in  ace 
instructions,  such  sum  of  rates  shall  be  used  t 

(e)   The  through  joint  rate  for  distances  30 
not  exceed  single  line  rates  for  300  miles, 
rates  for  distances  greater  than  300  miles  sha 
or  continuous  mileage  rate  for  the  actual  disti 

Class  Rates — Thseb  Lines  or 

(d)  Through  joint  rates  for  the  transport 
of  merchandise  by  classes,  over  three  or  mor 
which  are  not  under  the  same  management  ai 
otherwise  provided  for,  shall  be  determined 
the  charges  on  the  several  railroads,  or  pai 
prescribed  herein  for  the  respective  distanc 
chandise  is  carried  over  each  line,  and  dedu( 
10  per  cent,  provided,  that  the  through  ral 
shall  in  no  cases  exceed  the  following  figurea : 


Classes    

12      3      4      5 

lutes  

102     92     79    53    43 

Table  15  provides  local  as  well  as  join 
composed  of  two  or  more  lines.  In  actt 
ever,  the  joint  routes  are  sometimes  c( 
the  local  rates  when  the  distance  via  1 
less  than  that  of  the  joint  route. 


J 
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In  addition  to  prescribing  the  class  rates,  the  Commis- 
sion of  Arkansas  likewise  established  a  maximum  scale 
of  charges  for  certain  commodities.  In  Table  16  are 
shown  some  of  these  commodities  with  the  rates  applic- 
able for  selected  distances. 


TABLE  16 
Commodity  Rates  Applying  in  Arkansas  * 


MiLBS 

ApplM    A 

Vcgettblei 

CttUMd  Goodi 

Com. 

Oau,  Ste. 

SUfBT. 

Blee.    Bte. 

C.L. 

L*  O.  Li. 

C.  L.        L.  C.  L. 

C.  L. 

L.  CL- 

C.L. 

L.C.L. 

5 

5 

10 

5               10 

5 

IO 

8 

10 

20 

8 

13 

8              18 

5 

12 

9 

18 

40 

10 

17 

10               18 

6 

16 

10 

16 

100 

16 

27 

16               28 

10 

26 

14 

26 

200 

22 

36 

22               86 

13 

84 

20 

84 

400  Md  orer 

30 

44 

30               52 

17 

42 

20 

42 

*  Coart  Tariff,  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States. 


2.  Intebstate  Bates 


The  plan  followed  in  publishing  interstate  rates  to 
points  within  the  state  of  Arkansas  strongly  resembles 
the  basing-point  system  used  in  Southeastern  Territory, 
the  junction  points  throughout  the  state  being  singled  out 
and  rates  published  to  these  points  from  the  various 
basing  centers. 

However,  the  rates  are  not  blanketed  over  the  entire 
state,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Texas  Common  Point  adjust- 
ment, but  are  graded  on  a  mileage  basis. 

The  locations  of  some  of  the  basing  centers,  such  as 
Memphis,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City,  and  the  disparity 
in  the  distances  have  resulted  in  rates  from  such  points 
which  are  made  without  any  fixed  relation  to  each  other. 

The  rates  to  the  more  important  Arkansas  Junction 
Points  are  shown  in  Table  17. 
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TABLE  17 


Class  Rates  fbom  St.  Lonis  Tebbitoet  to  Abkakbab 
Junction  Points 


I    100    POUKM 


Ltttle  Rock  . . 
PiDe  Bluff  . .  . 
Fort  Smith  . . 

Bcnlaa    

Baoilte 

BlytbeTlIle  .. 
Brlnklcf   .... 

Canden    

CeDtervIlle  ■ . 
Clarendon  . . . 
CroBsett  .... 
Dirdnoelle  , . 
El  Dorado   ,  . 

Forrest  City  . 
Hot  SprlDga  . 

Boile    

Jelka   

Joneeboro  . , . 

McNeil    

Mslvera    .... 

Usnsflvld  . .  ■ 
Newport  . . , . 
Paragould  . . ■ . 
Parlcln    . 


65        <0         37 


110  BS  T5  B9  44  46  39  34  30 

111  03  74  54  42  4Q  38  3*  S9 
81  68  C*  43  82  as  28  «  M 

100  85  65  49  37  39  82  37  a 

120  101  81  SO  01  54  46  38  SI 

120  105  89  67  &o  (12  45  40  M 

100  85  65  49  37  30  32  IT  33 

126  103  89  66  08  54  46  37  >I 

116  100  80  62  48  60  43  38  34 

130  in  08  71  53  56  48  M  W 

115  100  80  82  46  49  41  aS  !9 

00  71  66  45  34  38  32  27  !3 


68  64  43  32 

95       TS  63  4S  35 

135     114  100  S3  64 

lis       ST  78  56  44 


t  Jean 


<0         SB         37 


33  28  24  30 
40  33  38  34 
68        54       46      40 


80       71       68       44         32         35 


IDS       86        67 


ea        B2        4S       40      30 


111       06       SB        65 
102       86       84        52 


S9         32       27      23 


'  GoTeroed  hj  tbe  Weitem  CIbh  I  ligation. 

The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railway  operates  fron 
the  northeastern  to  the  southwestern  extremity  of  tiM 
state.  Taking  in  their  order  the  more  important  points 
located  on  this  railway:  Paragould,  Jonesboro,  Brink- 
ley,  Pine  Bluflf,  Fordyce,  Stamps,  and  Tezarkana  J 
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last  point  being  located  on  the  Arkansas-Texas  state 
line),  a  gradual  increase  in  rates  is  observed. 

With  respect  to  the  jobbing  centers,  Memphis  is  the 
most  advantageonsly  located,  as  it  has  the  low  basis  of 
rates  from  the  northeastern  and  southeastern  states  and 
its  location  upon  the  Mississippi  Biver  affords  the  mer- 
chants at  that  point  a  cheap  means  of  water  transporta- 
tion from  such  points  as  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  and  New 
Orleans. 

The  rates  from  Memphis  to  stations  in  Arkansas  are 
made  with  reference  to  the  rates  established  by  the  Bail- 
road  Commission  of  Arkansas,  to  which  rates  are  added 
the  bridge  tolls  assessed  by  the  company  controlling  the 
bridge  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  Generally  speaking,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  rates  between  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
points  in  Arkansas  are  certain  bridge  tolls  higher  than 
those  for  equal  distances  specified  in  the  Arkansas  Com- 
mission Schedule,  although  in  a  few  instances  rates  are 
higher  and  in  still  others  are  lower  than  this  combination. 

Specific  rates  to  Arkansas  Junction  Points  are  pub- 
lished from  Cairo  Territory,  Kansas  City  Territory, 
Omaha  Territory,  New  Orleans  Territory,  and  Memphis, 
Tenn.  The  last  named  point,  by  virtue  of  its  location, 
has  the  lowest  basis  of  rates  to  the  Arkansas  Junction 
Points.  The  rates  from  these  territories,  however,  are 
made  without  relation  to  each  other,  and  considering  the 
differences  in  the  lengths  of  the  hauls  involved,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  a  relative  adjustment  could  be  arrived  at. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  by  virtue  of  its  location  (being 
adjacent  to  the  state  and  but  forty-five  miles  distant  from 
the  nearest  junction  point),  has  rates  that  are  consider- 
ably less  than  those  from  any  of  the  other  territories. 

The  rates  from  the  various  territories  to  Little  Bock 
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(c)  Rates  from  Interior  Seaboard  ' 
Interior  Texas  Points 

The  rates  from  interior  points  In  Sea 
are  made  by  adding  the  same  scale  of  di 
New  York  rate  aa  was  employed  in  the  c 
and  Houston,  viz. : 


ClBSJ 


5    A 


Dlfferentljils    15    12    10      9      8      8 

In  the  use  of  this  scale,  however,  the  '. 
Common  Point  scale  is  not  exceeded; 
the  rates  from  Seaboard  Territory  to  Lo 

Classes    1      2      3      4      5    A 

Rates  1T2  146  120  109    64    91 

In  other  words,  this  scale  of  differential 
New  York  rates  to  make  rates  from  Ses 
only  when  a  lower  rate  is  obtained  by  I 
applicable  to  Texas  Common  Points. 

9.  Texas  Differential  Terr 

Through  rates  from  New  York  and  A 
Territory  to  points  in  Texas  Different! 
made  by  adding  the  authorized  differ 
to  the  Gulf  lines  to  the  St.  Louis- 
Point  rates  and  then  adding  to  these 
cutials  prescribed  by  the  Railroad  Comi 
for  the  distance  involved,  combinations  t 
being  observed  as  maxima.  A  combioa 
shown  in  Table  6  with  the  rates  appli' 
York  to  Houston  gives  the  rates  that 
effect  from  New  York  and  Atlantic  Sea 
to  stations  on  the  Galveston,  Harrisbun 
Eailway.  ■^' 
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TABLE  18 


93 


Differentials  to  be  Added  to  the  St.  Louis  Rates  to  Make 
Through  Rates  to  Arkansas  Junction  Points 


To  Arkansas  Jct. 

DlFrSBSNTIALfl 

1  IN 

Cbnts 

PSR 

100  Pounds 

1 

Points  from  Pol- 
lowing  TSBBITOBIES 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Classes  ^ 
5        A 

B 

C 

D 

B 

Rbmabks 

EKiTenport 

Nashville 

15     12       9       7       4       5 
6       5       4       3       2       3 
25     22     18     14       8     10 
11       9       6       5       3       4 
21     17     12     10       6       8 
20     16     12     10       7       9 
20     16     12     10       7       9 
20     16     12     10       7       9 
40     31     24     20     15     16.5 
50     41     33     27     19     21.5 
34.2  28.8  21.4  17     11.811.8 
42.5  37.2  28.6  20.2  16.9  16.9 
52.7  47.4  33.8  24.2  20.1  21.1 

4       4       4       3 

2       2       2       1 

8       8       8       6 

8       3       3       2 

6       6       6       4 

8       7       6       5 

8       7       6       5 

8       7       6       5 

14     12     11     10 

18     16     15     13 

10.8  10.8  10.8  10.8 

14.8  12.8  12.8  11.8 

16.9  16.9  16.9  15.9 

Des  Moines 

LoulsTille    

Macon    

Cincinnati 

Chicairo   

Over  St 

Milwaukee 

Bt  Paul    

Louis   Rates 

EBthenrllle    

Dayton-Soutb  Bend. 
Detrolt-Cleyeland  . . 
Pittsburgh 

1  GoTerned  by  the  Western  Classification. 

In  many  cases  these  differentials  are  the  same  as  those 
applied  in  connection  with  Texas  traffic. 

5.  Bates  fbom  Seaboabd  Tebbitobt 

All-rail  rates  from  Atlantic  Seaboard  Territory  (or 
Trunk  Line  and  New  England  territories  combined,  as  it 
is  designated  via  the  all-rail  lines),  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  lowest  combination,  that  is,  through  St.  Louis, 
Memphis,  or  the  Northern  Gateways. 

6.  Eates  Via  South  Atlantic  akd  Gulp-Pobt  Lines 

On  traffic  from  Atlantic  Seaboard  Territory  via  the 
water  carriers  through  the  South  Atlantic  ports  or  Mexi- 
can Gulf  ports,  the  rail  lines  concede  a  differential  under 
the  rates  established  by  the  rail  lines  from  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  The  current  rates 
applying  from  these  cities  to  some  of  the  more  important 
Arkansas  Junction  Points  via  the  Atlantic  or  Gulf  ports 
are  reproduced  in  Table  19. 
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TABLE  19 

Class  Rates  fboh  Baltihobe,  Boston,  14 
pHUADELPHU  Via  Atlantic  and  Gdl 
Points  in  Aekansas 


TOTH» 

PSOK 

HlTM    in    ClKTS 

IN  Abeakbib 

Cl*s 
1         2        S        4      a 

B«Dt011 

Baltimore. . . 

New  Ywk... 

PhllSilelpbU, 

137     113       99     76     « 
148     123     103     7»     61 
143      110     100     T8     61 
130      lis     100     T7     61 

Cunden 

Baltimore... 

Boaton 

Nev  York. . . 
PtdUdelpbla. 

141     123     lis     69     61 
192     133     116     92     71 
147     129     113     91     61 
143     12S     118     90     01 

CroBrett 

Baltlroore... 

Biwtan 

New  York... 
PhlUdelphll. 

146     121     110     86     61 
167     131     114     89     T: 
152     127     111      88     7( 
148     123     111     87     Tl 

DftMauelle 

Baltimore. . . 

Boston 

New  York. . . 

Phlladelplila . 

136     116     101     82     6- 
147     126     105     8S     6' 
142     12a      102     84     S 
1S8     118     102     83     61 

El  Dorido 

Baltimore. . . 

Boston 

New  York... 
Pblladelphla. 

151      121      114     91     61 
162     13T     118     94     T. 
107     133     lis     93     71 
153     129     lis     02     Tl 

Baltimore. . . 

Boston 

New  York... 

PbiladelphU. 

136     116     101     82     61 
14T     126     105     85     61 
142      122     102     84     61 

1S8     118     102     83     61 

Fort  Bwlth 

Balttmore... 
Boston 

New  York. . . 
PblladelphU. 

131     111       96     79     61 
142     121     100     82     «! 
137     117       BT     81     61 
133     113       07     80     61 

Hot  BprlDw 

Baltlmors... 

Boston 

New  York... 
Philadelphia . 

1S6     132     114     91      Tl 
167     142     118     94     7! 
162     138     lis     93     Tl 
158     184     115     92     71 

■  GoTerned  br  the  Western  ClaMlflMtloii. 


CHAPTER  Vn 
katbs  to  amd  fbom  pozntb  in  oxlahoxa 

1.  Iktrastate  Bates 

The  conditions  that  obtain  in  the  adjustment  of  rates 
to  Arkansas  prevail,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  adjustment 
used  in  establishing  rates  from,  to,  and  between  points 
in  the  state  of  Oklahoma,  except  that  rates  are  published 
to  all  stations,  whether  local  or  junction  points. 

Likewise,  the  Corporation  Commission  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  has  prescribed  a  scale  of  rates  on  both  classes 
and  commodities  applicable  on  traffic  moving  within  the 
state,  these  rates  being  shown  in  Tables  20  and  21. 


TABLE  20 
Single-Line  Class  Rates 


Rates  in  Cbnts 

pBB  100  Pounds 

MTLI81 

1 

2 

8 

4 

Clatsei' 
5        A 

B 

C 

D 

B 

6 

10     

16     

18.0 
16.0 
17.0 
19.0 
20.6 
22.0 
23.6 
26.0 
26.5 
28.0 
29.6 
81.0 
82.6 
84.0 
86.6 
87.0 
88.6 
40.0 
41.6 

10.8 
12.4 
14.0 
16.6 
16.0 
18.2 
lOJS 
20.8 
22.1 
28.4 
24.7 
26.0 
27.8 
28.6 
29.9 
81.2 
82.5 
88.8 
85.1 

9.1 
10.4 
11.7 
18.0 
14.8 
16.0 
16.0 
17.0 
18.0 
19.0 
20.0 
21.0 
22.0 
28.0 
24.0 
26.0 
26.0 
27.0 
28.0 

7.0 
8.2 
9.4 
10.6 
11.6 
12.4 
18.8 
14.2 
16.1 
16.0 
16.9 
17.8 
18.7 
19.6 
20.6 
21.4 
22.8 
28.2 
24.1 

6.0 

7.0 

&0 

9.0 

0.8 

10.6 

11.4 

12.2 

18.0 

18.8 

14.6 

16.4 

16.2 

17.0 

17.8 

18.6 

10.4 

20.2 

21.0 

6.7 

6.7 

7.7 

M 

0.4 

10.1 

10^ 

11.6 

12.2 

12.9 

18.6 

14.8 

16.0 

16.7 

16.4 

17.1 

17.8 

18.6 

19.2 

6.0 

6.7 

6.4 

7.1 

7.7 

8.8 

8.9 

9.6 

10.1 

10.7 

11.8 

11.9 

12.6 

18.1 

18.7 

14.3 

14.9 

16.6 

16.1 

4.8 

4.9 

5.6 

6.0 

6.5 

7.0 

7.6 

8.0 

8.6 

0.0 

0.6 

10.0 

10.6 

11.0 

11.6 

12.0 

12.6 

18.0 

18.6 

8.6 
4.0 
4.6 
5.0 
5.6 
6.0 
6.8 
6.6 
6.0 
7.2 
7.6 
7.8 
8.1 
&4 
8.7 
0.0 
0.8 
0.6 
0.0 

2.5 
2.0 
8.8 

20 

87 

25     

SO    

S5     

4.0 
4.8 
4.6 

40    

4.0 

45     

5.2 

50    

6.6 

55     

5.8 

60    

6.1 

65     

6.4 

70    

6.7 

75     

6.0 

80    

7.1 

86     

7.8 

90     

7.5 

05    

7.7 

05 
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TABLE  20 — Continued 
SiNOLE-LiNE  Class  Rates 


lOe  44.5  3T.T  80,0 

110  40.0  39.0  Sl.O 

115  4T,0  39.8  32.0 

120  4a0  40.6  32.7 


.  GO.O 

.  61.0 

.  B2.0 

.  53.0 


43.8  3S.S  : 

44.6  36.2  : 

45.4  3S.9  : 

46.2  3T.S  : 

4T.0  88.3  ; 

4T.a  se.o 

48.6  38.7 


Ca.2  41.1 

Bl.O  41.8 

61.8  42,5 

62.6  43.2 

USA  43.9 

54.6  41.0 

55.S  45.S 

57.0  40.6 

68.2  47,S 


4.0     2B.4     27J 
4.6     29.0     2T.8 


>.0     34.6     33.4 


.  76.0     63.0    51.B     45. 

.77.5     64.2     S2.9 

.  79.0 

.  80.0 

.  81.0 

.  82.0 

.  83.0 


.0     38. 8     3G.S 


6T.0  55. 3 
6T.8  66.0 
68.6     66.7 


ie.6  42.0  39.8 
H>.2  43.4  40.3 
iO.8     43.9     40.8 


410     90.0  74.2  81. 6 

420     91.0  75.0  82.3 

430     B2.0  76.8  83.0 

440     93.0  78.6  83,7 

4S0   and    over 94.0  77.4  64.4 


41.8 
42.3 
41.8 


OKLAHOMA  RATES 
TABLE  21 

SlN«3LB-LlMB  COUMODITY  RATES 




n*rBB  in  Cknth  Pra  100  Pounds  (Exceit  ah  VoibdJ 

Broom    Corn,         „    ._ 

noraea  aitd 

Mutea.  c«t. 

mlBlmnm 

load!.  In  dol- 

wtlgbl 

welgM 

lew 

laraandnnU 

lO.OOO 

per  Standard 

pouadi 

pound! 

car 

8,0 

12.00 

7.0 

14.00 

8.0 

18.00 

«.o 

16.00 

10.0 

1T.0O 

11.0 

18.00 

12.0 

10.00 

18.0 

30.00 

14.0 

21.00 

lfi.O 

si.eo 

18.0 

22.80 

17.0 

28,70 

1S.0 

34.60 

183 

30.00 

19.6 

30.20 

VIA 

3T.00 

SI.2 

37.70 

22.0 

3&00 

22.a 

39.20 

2S.4 

29.00 

24.0 

80.60 

24.6 

81.80 

20.2 

82.00 

20.8 

82.T0 

26.4 

88.40 

27.0 

84.00 

27.6 

84.70 

26.2 

80.80 

218 

80.00 

29.S 

«i.eo 

39.8 

87.7t 

80J 

80.8 

88.40 

au 

89.00 

81.8 

89.00 

APPUCATION  OF   RATES 

The  rates  named  in  Tables  20  and  23.  are  for  apptJI 
shipmeDts  moving  over  one  line  of  railroad  or  over  two 
lines  of  railroad  which  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  a 
same  management  and  control.  Through  joint  rata* 
transportation  of  shipments  over  two  or  more  lines  of 
which  are  not  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  a 
and  control,  ghall  be  made  by  addiug  to  the  rates  namet 
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# 


29  aad  21  or  reiasnes  thereof,  the  following  arbitrary  flfores, 
observing  combination  of  local  rates  as  maximum : 

Glassed 1   2846ABaDB 

A  987666443   2.5 

B 14    13    11    10     886665 

C 18    17    15    14    U    11      8      8      7      7 

Broom  Grain  Horses  and 

Ice            Com  Products  Mules 

A 2.5                 6  5  «  8.00 

B 6                   8  9  12.00 

C 7                 11  14  16.00 

The  above  named  arbitraries  are  in  cents  per  100  pounds, 
except  on  Horses  and  Mules,  which  are  quoted  in  dollars  and 
cents  per  car,  of  any  length,  and  apply  as  follows : 

''A^-'-Over  two  lines  not  under  the  same  management  and 
control,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

*'B"— Over  three  lines. 

*  *  C ' ' — Over  four  or  more  lines. 
These  rates  are  published  by  the  carriers,  through  their 

agents,  under  protest,  the  tariff  containing  them  having 

a  provision  on  the  title  page  reading  as  follows : 

The  rates  and  conditions  quoted  herein  on  Classes  and  Com* 
modities  are  quoted  thereon  solely  for  the  purpose  of  complying 
with  Orders  Nos.  382  and  518  of  the  Corporation  Commission  of 
Oklahoma,  and  under  no  circumstances  will  rates  named  herein 
apply  on  Interstate  shipments,  i.  e.,  on  traffic  originating  at  or 
destined  to  points  outside  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  traflSc 
originating  at  and  destined  to  points  in  Oklahoma  but  moving 
outside  of  the  State  in  transit. 

On  interstate  traffic  for  which  rates  are  made  on  a 
mileage  basis,  the  scale  established  by  the  carriers  is  used, 
although  it  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  prescribed  by 
the  state  commission*  However,  on  traffic  moving  within 
the  state  the  state  rates  must  be  observed 

2.  Intebstatb  Bates 
In  this  adjustment,  the  jobbing  centers  of  the  Missouri 
'iilver,  by  virtue  of  their  location,  have  the  lowest  basis 
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of  rates.  The  rates  from  the  E^ansas  City  and  St  Loi 
groups  to  the  stations  on  the  St  Louis  &  San  Frandi 
Railroad  from  Wyandotte,  Okla.,  to  Oklahoma  Citj  a 
to  the  stations  on  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island  ft  Pad 
Railway  from  Oklahoma  City  to  Texola,  Okla.,  are  sho' 
in  Table  22. 


TABLE  22 

Joint  Rates  fbom  Kansas  Gitt  and  St.  Louis  Gboupb  to 

Oklahoma  Tebbitobt 


To 


Wyandotte,  Oklt..... 

Moray,  Okla 

Oseechee,  Okla 

Afton,  OkU 

Todd,    Okla 

White  Oak,  Okla 

Cheliea,    Okla 

Verdlsrii,  Okla 

Talsa,    Okla 

Sapulpa,    Okla. 

DaTenport,  Okla 

Warwick,   Okla 

Spencer,    Okla 

Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

Ft.  Reno,  Okla 

Calumet,    Okla 

Bickford,    Okla 

Ferguson,  Okla 

Bridgeport,    Okla 

Indianapolis,   Okla. . . 

Ralph,    Okla 

Elk  aty,  Okla 

Tezola,  Okla 

Benonine.   Tex 


Pbom  Kaksas  Citt   Qboup 


6S 

66 

66 

67 

70 

72 

76 

85 

85 

86 

95 

95 

95 

95 

95 

105 

105 

100 

110 

110 

116 


56 
56 
56 
66 
56 
59 
63 
70 
71 
72 
82 
82 
82 
82 
82 
90 
90 
88 
98 
99 
99 


119  108 

120  107 
132  116 


RaTBI  in  CBNTS  PIB  100  POUSTDS 


Clatsea^ 
5        A 


46H  88  29 

46H  88  29 

46H  83  29 

46H  33  29 

50  86  29 

51  36  29 

52  36  29 
62  46  36 
62  46  36 
64  48  42 
74  62  46 
74  62  46 
74  62  46 
74  62  46 
74  64  47 
81  75  50 
81  75  52 
78  73  52 
87  81  54 
89  83  63 
94  83  66 

96  87  70 

97  89  70 
100  93  73 


32 
82 


82 
32 


39 

39 

43 

48 

48 

48 

48 

47  H 

61 H 

61 H 

58 

66^ 

67 

68 

72 

73 

75 


24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 

25H 

84 

84 

MH 

89 

89 

89 

89 

86  H 

02  H 

02  H 
OO 

40 

40 

65 

eo 

62 
68 


16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

IS 

25 

25 

27 

82 

82 

82 

82 

81 

48 

48 

«H 

48 
43 
45 
49 
SO 
55 


18 
18 

IS 
18 

IS 
IS 
16 

22H 


2SH 

36 

36 

26 

36 

24 


82 
84 
84 
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40 
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Fbom  St.  Louia  Gaour 

Td 

RATMB  Ut  CBNT8  FBI  100  POUNDS 

Classes^ 
1           2          846ABCDB 

Wyandotte,  Okla. .... 

Moray,  Okla. 

Ogeechee,  Okla 

Afton.  Okla 

87        68        67      43      84      87      29      22      19      16 

01         72         61       46       36       39       31       22       20       17 

91         72         61       46       86       39       81       22       20       17 

100         80         60       51       40       48       88       24       22       18 

Todd.    Okla 

101         83         78       55       48       45       86       27       24       19 

White  Oak,  Okla.... 

Chelsea,   Okla 

Verdigris,  OkU 

Tolsa.    Okla 

107         86         74       55       43       45       36       27      24       19 
110         00         75       55       43      45       88       29       25       20 
115       100         80       65       52       54       44       82       28       24 
115       100         80       65       52       54       44       85       81       25 

Sapolpa,   Okla. 

Dayenport,  Okla 

Warwick,   Okla 

Spencer,    Okla. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Ft.  Beno,  Okla 

Calumet    Okla 

Bickford,    OkU 

Ferguson,  OkU 

Bridgeport,    Okla. . . . 
Indianapolis,  OkU... 

Balph,    OkU 

Elk  aty,  OkU 

Tezola,  OkU 

Benonine,   Tex. 

117       100         82       68       54       56       44       85       81       25 
130       100         97       82       63       65       55       46       89       82 
130       100         97       82       63       65       55       46       89       32 
130       100         07       82       63       65       55       46       80       82 
130       100         07       82       63       65       55       46       89       82 
130       100         97       84       64       65       58       45       87       29 
130       100         97       90       66       74       65       54       48      84 
130       100         97       90       68       74       65       54       48      84 
130       100         97       87       68       74       68       52       41       88 
132       111         98       00       60       74       65       54       48      85 
138       116       104       92       72       76       67       56       45       88 
140       117       104       04      74       78       68       58      46      89 
140       117       104       06      75       70       70       58       46       80 
140       117       105       06       75       80       70       58       47       40 
152       130       108     100       78       82       73       60       48       41 

^Goremed  by  the  Western  Classification. 


Bates  from  the  territory  tributary  to  Kansas  City  are 
made  on  a  differential  adjustment  over  the  rates  estab- 
lished from  Kansas  City,  there  being  two  groups  besides 
the  Elansas  City  Oroup. 


(a)  Kansas  dtp  Oroup 

Some  of  the  more  imi)ortant  points  in  the  Kansas  City 
Oroup  are:  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Kansas  City,  Kan«;  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.;  Atchison,  Leavenworth,  Armourdale,  To- 
peka,  Hutchison,  Dodge  City,  Kiowa,  Arkansas  City,  and 
CoffeviUe^  Kan.;  Joplin,  Springfield,  and  Sedalia,  Mo. 
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(b)  Omaha  Group 

Some  of  the  more  important  i)oint8  in  the  Omaha 
Oroup  are :  Omaha,  Neb. ;  CoancU  Bluffs  and  Pacific  Jono- 
tion,  Iowa;  Lincoln,  Nebraska  City,  and  Beatrice,  Neb.; 
Hiawatha,  Kan« ;  Ashland  and  Fremont,  Neb. 

(c)  Sioux  City  Oroup 

Some  of  the  more  important  points  in  the  Sioux  City 
Oroup  are :  Sioux  City,  Aster,  and  Arian,  Iowa;  Bancroft, 
Neb. ;  Onawa,  Iowa ;  and  Oakland,  Neb. 

The  above  grouping  shows  but  a  few  of  the  more 
important  points  located  in  each  group.  The  Kansaa 
City  rates  are  applied  from  practically  all  points  in 
Kansas  on  and  south  of  the  line  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Bailway,  from  Elansas  City,  Mo.,  to  the  Colorado-Kansafl 
state  line  and  from  points  in  the  southwestern  section 
of  the  state  of  Missouri. 

The  differential  adjustment  used  in  establishing  ratei 
from  the  Omaha  and  Sioux  City  groups  is  as  follows : 

Classes *. 1      2      84      5ABODB 

Omaha  Oronp 20    18    15    12    10    11     9      8     7      6 

Sioux  City  Oroup 40    882520    17    19    16    1812U 


These  differentials  are  to  be  added  to  the  Kansas  City 
rates  in  establishing  through  rates  from  these  territoriea 

(d)  Rates  from  Defined  Territories 

Although  there  are  some  exceptions^  the  rates  from 
Memphis  are  usually  made  the  same  as  the  St  Looii 
rates,  while  from  the  Peoria,  Chicago,  and  Minneapolis- 
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Si  Paul  groups  rates  are  made  by  adding  the  following 
differentials  to  the  St.  Louis  rates: 

dasMs 1  2845ABODB 

Peoria  Grpnp 10  10      6  2^  2^  3%  8%  2^  2^  2^ 

Chicago  Group 20  20    10  5      5      7%  7%  5      5      5 

Mlnneapolis-St  Paul 

Group    25  24    18     7      6  0^  8%      6  6^      6 

These  differentials,  as  may  be  observed,  follow  very 
closely  those  used  in  establishing  rates  from  the  Peoria 
and  Chicago  groups  to  Missouri  Biver  points. 


CHAPTER  Vm 


The  reasonableness  of  the  existing  rates  to  Texas  Com 
Points  as  well  as  of  those  to  the  Missouri  River,  Color 
and  Utah  common  i)oints9  has  been  assailed  by  varioua  i 
mercial  organizations  from  time  to  time.  The  Interc 
Commerce  Commission  has  upheld,  in  general,  the  struc 
upon  which  the  adjustment  rests,  and  in  this  connection 
following  opinion  rendered  by  that  body  in  the  case  of 
Southwestern  Shippers'  TraflSc  Association  v.  the  Atchi 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company  et  al.,^  dealing  ' 
the  rates  between  points  in  Texas  and  adjoining  states 
territories,  is  especially  instructive. 

The  Southwestern  Shippers'  Traffic  Association  is  a  Tolantaiy  t 
dation  embracing  a  number  of  traffic  organizations,  which  rspn 
to  a  considerable  extent  various  business  interests  and  localitii 
the  states  of  Texasi  Oklahomai  Kansas,  and  Colorado.  The  gi 
the  complaint  made  by  that  association  in  the  two  above  casi 
which  it  stands  as  complainant  is  that  rates  from  the  Atlantic 
board  through  Galvestpn  into  this'  southwestern  territofj 
excessive. 

No.  2900  attacks  the  reasonableness  of  present  class  and  eommc 
rates  from  Galveston  to  various  interior  points.  The  Commiani 
asked  to  establish  local  rates  from  Galveston  to  these  points  and 
to  put  into  effect  ''proportional "  rates  which  are  less  than  local  i 
and  which  are  to  apply  to  traffic  which  has  reached  Galvestoi 
water  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

In  No.  2904  the  rates  attacked  are  the  joint  thnni^  Tales  ee 
Kshed  by  the  united  action  of  the  steaknship  and  rail  fines  1 
Atlantic  seaboard  territory  through  Qahrestoo  to  these  aovthi 

1 24  I.  O.  a  Bep.,  070. 
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points.  The  CoDuniasion  is  aaked  to  establish  lower  reasonable  joint 
rates. 

Upon  these  issues  hearings  were  had  at  which  a  great  amount  of 
testimony  was  taken,  briefs  were  filed,  and  the  cases  were  finally  sub- 
mitted, after  oral  argument,  in  November,  1910. 

The  real  gravamen  of  the  complaint  in  these  cases  is  that  the  actual 
cost  of  handling  business  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  into  this  south- 
western territory  through  Galveston  is  less  than  by  other  routes,  but 
that  carriers  by  virtue  of  their  control  both  of  the  rail  and  the  steam- 
ship lines  operating  through  that  port  have  refused  to  recognize  in 
their  rates  this  more  favorable  avenue  of  transportation.  An  impor- 
tant question  is,  therefore,  whether  the  actual  coat  of  transportation 
by  this  route  is  less. 

When  the  Commission  came  to  examine  the  record  as  made  up  by 
the  parties  in  the  cases  as  submitted,  it  was  foimd  that  this  record 
was  almost  barren  of  evidence  as  to  the  water  portion  of  the  service. 
Since  the  issue  was  one  which  had  often  been  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy, and  which  it  was  desirable  to  permanently  and  intelligently 
settle  if  possible,  the  Commission  of  its  own  motion  reopened  the 
cases  for  the  purpose  of  further  investigating  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject. Testimony  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  freight  was  handled 
by  water  carriers,  the  rates  under  which  it  had  been  handled  and 
the  cost  of  the  service,  so  far  as  that  could  be  given,  was  taken  in  the 
late  spring  of  1911  at  New  York  and  Galveston. 

Before  the  case  had  been  submitted  after  the  taking  of  this  new 
testimony,  the  petition  in  No.  4586  was  filed.  ^The  complainant  in 
that  case  represents  the  city  of  Denver,  and  the  complaint  is  directed 
ftgainst  the  reasonableness  of  the  present  class  and  commodity  rates 
From  Galveston  to  that  city.  This  same  question  might  fairly  have 
been  raised  under  the  complaint  in  No.  2900,  but  for  some  reason  the 
city  of  Denver  was  not  represented  upon  the  hearing  in  that  pro- 


The  Denver  Consumers  &  Shippers'  Association  also  filed  a  peti- 
tion for  leave  to  intervene  in  No.  2904,  that  being  the  proceeding  which 
involves  through  rates  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  various  in- 
terior points  of  which  Denver  now  asks  to  be  considered  as  one, 
Siiice  it  was  plainly  in  the  public  interest  that  this  whole  matter  should 
b*e  disposed  of  at  one  time,  this  petition  for  leave  to  intervene  was 
granted. 

Upon  the  filing  of  the  complaint  in  No.  4586,  and  the  petition  of 
intervention  No.  2904,  certain  lines  leading  from  the  Missouri  River 
to  Denver  asked  to  intervene  in  both  these  cases  for  the  reason  that, 
while  they  did  not  participate  in  the  movement  of  traffic  from  Gal- 
Teatoo  to  Denver,  they  did  handle  busineBS  originating  upon  the 
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»RT        M 


Aflantic  seaboard  to  Colorado  common  pointo,  and  thair  i 
vaa  that  the  rates  under  which  this  tra£Be  moved  orer  ihmx  E 
were  bo  intimately  connected  with  the  rates  through  QalTaston 
the  some  destination  pointB,  that  any  change  in  the  Oalvflston  r 
must  of  necessity  work  a  corresponding  change  in  their  rates.  XJi 
this  statement,  these  lines,  of  which  the  Union  Pacific  is  an  exas^ 
were  permitted  to  interrene. 

Ko.  4586  and  2904  were  now  set  down  for  further  haaimg  at  ]> 
Ter,  where  another  volume  of  testimony  was  taken.    Additioi 


briefs  ware  filed  and  the  case  was  again  oriUy  argued  before  iit»  I 
Oommission. 

While,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statement,  the  nuM 
involved  are  of  great  importance  in  the  estimalion  of  the  paiti 
»nd  while  an  enormous  record  has  accumulated,  the  itnrM  are  ds* 
theless  comparatively  simple.  They  can  be  best  undentood  by  i 
msoe  to  the  accompanying  map. 

Atlantto  seaboud  XnmViT^ ,  «&  d«&ied  in  the  tarifls  of  the  def« 
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used  ia.  the  schedules  under  consideration,  emhracee,  roughly  speak- 
ing, Kew  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  all 
of  Pennsylvania  except  the  western  border,  a  large  portion  of  West 
Vir^nia,  and  Vii^inia  north  of  the  line  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
Railway.  The  same  rate  applies  as  a  blanket  from  all  this  territory 
to  the  southwesterii  points  under  consideration.  Traffic  originating 
in  this  territory  may  be  trans[>orted  to  these  points  by  one  of  four 
general  routes.  For  the  purpose  of  clearly  indicating  these  different 
routes  an  interior  point,  like  Albany,  N.  Y.,  may  be  selected  upon  the 
east  and  Wichita,  Kans.,  upon  the  west.  Between  these  points  the 
following  routes  are  available: 

1.  The  traffic  may  move  all-rail.  The  line  of  movement  is  indi- 
cated upon  the  map  by  a  straight  line  drawn  from  Albany  to  Wichita, 
and  the  actual  movement  by  rail  would  be  almost  as  direct  as  this 
line.. 

2.  The  traffic  may  move  ty  rail  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  at  iho 
head  of  Lake  Erie,  thence  by  the  great  lakes  to  Chicago,  and  thence 
by  rail  to  Wichita.  The  route  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  and  again 
from  CSucago  to  Wichita,  is  nearly  a  straight  line.  The  water  route 
ia  circuitous. 

3.  The  third  route  is  from  Albany  to  New  York  by  rail,  thence  by 
water  to  Norfolk,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Wichita.  Hero  again  the  rail 
movement  from  Norfolk  to  Wichita  is  in  a  comparatively  direct  line 
and  is  indicated  upon  the  map  by  a  straight  line. 

This  traffic  might  move  by  water  to  some  other  south  Atlantic  port 
hk<i  Charleston  or  Savannah,  and  from  thence  by  rail.  The  rail  move- 
ment, uistead  of  being  through  St.  Louis,  might  be  and  often  is 
through  some  lower  Mississippi  River  crossing  like  Memphis. 

4.  The  last  route  ia  by  rail  to  New  York,  from  New  York  to  Gal- 
veston by  water,  and  from  Galveston  to  Wichita  by  rail. 

The  railroads  in  this  country  wore  for  the  most  part  constructed 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  west.  The  first  lines  into  the  southwest 
were  built  from  the  various  Mississippi  River  and  Missouri  River 
crossings  in  a  westerly  direction. 

The  lines  via  the  great  lakes  and  via  the  south  Atlantic  ports  have 
been  long  in  operation.  The  old  lines,  therefore,  are  1,  2,  and  3  as 
above  described  and  are  usually  termed  the  east  and  west  lines. 

The  line  via  New  Orleans  to  a  certain  part  of  this  territory  is  a 
comparatively  old  one;  that  via  Galveston  was  the  latest  to  be 
developed.  Within  comparatively  recent  years  the  United  States 
government  has  expended  tfu-ge  sums  of  money  upon  the  port  of 
Qalveston,  and  that  port  by  reesoti  of  its  location  and  the  shipping 
faoilitieB  which  the  improvement  of  its  harbor  has  given  it,  ha* 
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become  an  important  one.  In  the  year  1911  it  took  rank  in  tb 
value  of  its  exports  second  only  to  New  York. 

The  lines  of  railroad  leading  from  Galveston  north  into  this  south 
western  territory  have  also  been  much  strengthened  in  recent  yean 
Their  physical  condition  .has  been  improved,  the  density  of  thei 
traffic  has  increased,  and  they  have  come  to  rank  among  the  subatan 
tial  railroads  of  the  country. 

In  view  of  the  transportation  facilities  which  now  exist  both  b] 
water  and  by  rail,  the  complainants  earnestly  insist  that  the  rout 
via  Galveston  into  this  southwestern  territory  is  now  the  cheapest 
but  that  the  east  and  west  lines  by  securing  control  of  the  rail  line 
leading  north  from  Galveston,  and  by  controlling  eith^  directly  o 
indirectly  the  water  lines  from  New  York  to  Galveston,  have  pre 
vented  the  natural  movement  of  traffic  via  this  route  by  maintaininj 
unjust  and  unreasonable  rates. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  the  defendants,  and  is  undoubtedly  true,  tha: 
there  has  always  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  a  rdation  in  th< 
rates  by  different  lines  from  Atlantic  seaboard  territory  into  thi 
southwestern  country,  so  that  any  marked  reduction  of  the  transpotta 
tion  charge  by  one  route  must  be  met  by  a  corresponding  reductioi 
via  all  other  routes  if  they  continue  in  the  business. 

It  was  further  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  articles  consumed  in  thi 
southwestern  territory  are  manufactured  both  in  the  middle  west  an< 
upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  that  any  reduction  in  rates  from  thi 
Atlantic  seaboard  into  this  territory  would  inevitably  be  followed  b] 
demands  from  the  middle  west  for  a  similar  reduction.  Past  expe 
rience  shows  that  a  reduction  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  has  beea 
followed  by  a  corresponding  reduction  from  St.  Louis  and  simila 
territory  and  vice  versa.  The  commercial  interests  of  St.  Louis  an< 
Cliicago  ha^e  intervened  in  these  proceedings  and  insist  that  whateve 
reduction  is  made  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  shall  be  met  from  thoa 
cities. 

It  can  not  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  a  material  reduction  in  theo 
rates  from  producing  points  in  the  east  to  consuming  points  in  th 
southwest  would  lead  to  widespread  reductions  and  involve  a  ver; 
material  loss  of  revenue  to  a  great  number  of  carriers. 

While,  however,  the  fact  that  a  reduction  of  the  rate  thnougl 
Galveston  must  lead  to  other  extensive  reductions  is  a  reason  wh* 
this  Commission  should  proceed  with  great  caution,  it  is  no  condusrv 
reason  against  the  granting  of  the  prayer  of  these  complainant! 
This  territory  is  entitled  to  reasonable  rates  of  transportation.  On 
market  of  supply  is  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  one  avenue  of  carriag 
from  that  maxki^t  \a  \X^o\x\^  \]bkA  ^rt  of  GalvestozL    If  tha  rate 
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viiTthac  note  by  these  defendanrearriera  are  anreaaoaable 
it  is  our  plain  duty  to  reduce  them,  irreepective  of  the  consequences 
to  other  routes  or  other  markets. 

X7e  have,  therefore,  tor  determination  this  single  question,  Are 
rates  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  into  this  southweetem  territory 
reasonable  per  »ef  And  this  as  presented  by  the  complaiDanta  divides 
itself  into  two  other  questions: 

1.  Are  the  rail  rates  from  the  port  of  Galveston  to  interior  desti- 
nations reasonable  1 

2.  Are  the  combined  rail-and-water  rates  from  Atlantic  seaboard 
points  to  southwestern  destinations  reasonable! 

Many  points  of  destination  are  involved  throughout  this  south- 
weetem territory,  but  in  answering  these  queations  Denver,  Wichita, 
•nd  Oklahoma  City  may  be  selected  as  fairly  representative. 

Both  class  and  commodity  rates  are  involved,  but  in  the  presenta- 
tion of,  the  case  reference  has  been  made  almost  ejtclusively  to  the 
olasses,  and  these  rates  only  will  be  referred  to  in  this  discussion. 

We  proceed,  therefore,  to  inquire  whether  class  rates  now  in  effect 
from  Qalveston  to  these  selected  points  are  reasonable,  beginning 
with  Denver. 

The  present  class  rates  from  Galveston  to  Denver  are  as  follows: 

01ms....      1  234eABCDB 

Bftte....    160       i48      110      84       66       81       62       52      43.6      36 

In  1909  the  Commission,  after  elaborate  investigation  and  careful 
consideration,  established  a  scale  of  class  rates  from  Chicago  to  Den- 
Ter.  The  Denver  rate  applies  in  all  these  cases  to  Colorado  common 
points,  and  distances  to  these  various  points  differ  somewhat.  The 
average  distance  from  Qalveston  would  he  approximately  1,100  miles, 
■nd  the  average  distance  from  Chicago  substantially  the  same.  The 
conditions  of  transportation  from  Chicago  to  Colorado  common 
points  are  somewhat  more  favorable  and  might  well  justify  a  some- 
what lower  rate  than  from  Galveston.  The  rates  eatabhshed  from 
Chicago  were  as  follows:  Kinddv.  N.Y.,N.B.  d:  B.R.R..\&l.C.Q., 
£55. 

Out....      1  234         &ABCDE 

Bata....    leO       146      110      B6       67      80-6      63       54       47       40 

In  1910  this  Commission,  again  after  very  careful  consideration, 
eeteblished  a  scale  of  class  rates  from  Missouri  River  to  Utah  com- 
mon points,  i  CommercialClubofSaltLakeOUyv.A.,  T.  <fc  S.  F.Ry. 
Co.,  19  I.  C.  C,  218. 

The  distance  from  the  Missouri  River  to  Utah  pomts  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  from  Galveston  to  Denver.    The  conditions  of 
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transportation  are  approximately  the  same. 

were  as  follows: 

dam....      1  Z         3         4         5         A 

Rate....    190  ie2      142      119       93       98 

From  a  comparison  of  the  above  three  acbedi 
the  present  rotes  from  Galveston  to  Denver  s 
those  fixed  from  Chicago  to  Denver  and  matei 
established  from  the  Missouri  River  to  Salt  Lt 
are  all  of  recent  date  and  were  all  deliberately 
are  prepared  to  reverse  those  decisions  and  to  ) 
lower  schedules  than  were  then  found  reasonc 
the  contention  of  the  complainants  that  the  pi 
Galveston  to  Denver  are  unreasonable  can  no 


The  present  class  rates  from  GatvestoD  to  ^ 
Clus....      1  2         3         4         S         A 

Rale....     147       125      104      B6       75       79       ', 

In  1908  class  rates  from  St.  Louis  to  Texfl! 
materially  advanced  and  this  advance  was  a 
of  the  railroad  commission  of  Texas  in  the  i 
After  a  most  exhaustive  investigation  the  ( 
February,  1911,  established  the  following  schi 
misnon  Cff  Texas  v.  A.,  T.  <Ss  S.  F.  Jty.  Co.,  20 
Clua....      1  2  3         4         &        A 

Bale....    147       125       104       96       76       79 

This  scale  applies  from  St.  Louis  to  Texas 
tharafore  covers  distances  which  vary  great! 
trial  of  that  case  much  was  said  as  to  the  ave 
parties  did  not  agree,  it  fairly  appears  that  the 
this  schedule  applies,  would  be  not  far  from  S 
veston  to  Wichita  the  distance  is  700  mOes, 
transportation  are  substantially  identical.  If 
adhere  to  our  decision  in  that  case,  it  must  bf 
ent  rates  from  Galveston  are  somewhat  in  ex( 
just  and  reasonable.  We  are  of  the  opinion  tt 
would  be  reasonable  and  that  the  present  nU 
the  extent  that  they  exceed  this  schedule: 

ClAas....      1  2         3         4         S        A        I 

Rate. ...     132      112      S4        S6       68       71       « 

The  distance  from  Galveston  to  Oklahoma  O 

about  550  miles;  to  Wichita,  as  just  stated,  700 

now  in  effect  from  Galveston  to  Oklahoma  Citj 

OatB....      1  2         3         4         5        A        ] 

Rate. ...     133       115       98       89       70       76       fl 
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Uini^  as  the  niMsaN  of  ft  reasonable  rate  to  Okhhoma  City  thtt 
schedule  which  we  have  just  found  reasonable  to  Wichita,  we  are  of 
the  ofunion  that  the  present  clasa  rates  from  Galveston  to  Oklahoma 
City  are  unreasoaable,  and  that  such  ratoa  for  the  future  should  aot 
ttxceed  the  following: 

diM....      1  234         5ABGDB 

lUle....     m       de       80       73       £7       60       54       44       35       30 

The  thing  for  which  the  complaioaats  are  contending  is  a  lower 
transportation  chaise  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  theae  points  of 
Consumption.  The  reductions  suggested  to  Wichita  and  Oklahoma 
City  will  for  this  purpose  be  of  no  avail  to  Wichita  and  of  but  httle, 
if  any,  benefit  to  Oklahoma  City.  This  traffic  comes  by  water  to  Gal- 
veston and  pays  a  port-to-port  rate,  which  is  not  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  tliis  Commission.  From  Galveston  it  moves  upon  the  local 
rate  to  the  interior  point.  Now,  when  the  local  rates  which  we  have 
found  reasonable  are  combined  with  the  port-to-port  water  rates 
which  have  been  in  effect  tor  any  considerable  time  in  the  past,  the 
resulting  rates  are  higher  than  the  joint  through  rates  which  are  now 
in  effect. 

The  complainants  realize  that  this  must  be  so,  and  they  therefore 
fsk  us  to  treat  the  haul  on  this  business  from  Galveston  as  part  of 
a  through  transportation,  which  it  in  fact  is,  and  to  apply  to  it 
from  that  port  a  rate  lower  than  the  local  rate.  We  are  asked  to 
do  this  by  establishiiig  from  Galveston  proportional  rates  apphcabls 
to  traffic  which  has  reached  that  port  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  by 
water. 

The  defendants  deny  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  to  hx  a 
rate  of  this  character,  and  they  further  urge  that  if  the  jurisdiction 
exists  it  ought  not  to  be  exercised  under  the  circumstances  of 
this  case. 

It  is  well  understood  that  carriers  voluntarily  maintain  so-called 
export  and  impoi%  rates  to  and  from  the  various  porta  which  are 
less  than  their  domestic  rates.    Such  rates  are  maintained  through 
the  port  of  Galveston  by  the  rail  carriers,  defendants  in  these  pro- 
ceedings.   The  maintenance  of  so-called  proportional  rates,  which 
differ  from  corresponding  local  rates,  to  and  from  junction  points 
apphcable  to  traffic  which  originates  or  goes  beyond  such  points  is 
Tery  general.     Rates  are  named  from  interior  points  to  various  ports 
on  domestic  business  which  are  less  than  the  local  rates,  and  which 
iliffer  according  to  the  final  destination  of  the  traffic. 
L       The  Coriimis^ion  has  recognized  the  jwopriety  of  such  rates,  to  an 
I   eoEtent  at  least,  and  has  at  times  acted  upon  those  rates  when  estaW 
»  liahed  by  the  carriers. 
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There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  exercise  of  that  juriadic 
in  this  case,  if  it  exists.  Water  transportation  between  the  Atli 
seaboard  and  Galveston  has  never  been  open  to  free  oompetil 
In  recent  years  this  business  has  been  largely  controlled  by  two  ] 
of  steamships  which  seem  to  have  established  and  maintained  a  sc 
ule  of  rates  mutually  satisfactory.  On  several  occasions  indep 
ent  boats  have  endeavored  to  break  into  this  trafiSc  and  rates  1 
been  temporarily  much  depressed,  but  the  railways  have  deeliiK 
recognize  these  ships  or  to  establish  joint  rates  with  them,  and 
result  has  finally  been  either  that  the  line  has  withdrawn  from 
business,  as  in  case  of  the  Lone  Star  line  in  1908,  or  been  aboorbe 
a  competing  line,  as  was  the  Texas  City  line  in  1911. 

The  complainants  assert  that  the  benefit  of  water  oompel 
between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  Galveston  never  can  be  enjc 
and  that  the  fair  cost  of  this  water  transportation  can  not  be  d< 
mined  unless  carriers  are  compelled  to  handle  this  through  busi 
to  and  from  the  port  of  Galveston  upon  equal  terms  as  to  all  n 
carriers 

It  is  evident  that  such  proportional  rates  if  named  must  be 
fined  to  the  traffic  to  which  they  apply  by  some  proper  sysiei 
policing.  It  is  also  evident  that  unless  there  are  through  airs 
ments  for  the  movement  of  this  business  from  the  point  of  origi 
destination,  involving  the  issuing  of  through  bills  of  lading,  and 
collection  and  distribution  among  the  different  carriers  of  the  1 
charges  either  at  the  point  of  origin  or  at  destination,  the  rates  tl 
selves  will  not  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  general  pubhc,  and  ma^ 
suit  in  discrimination  in  favor  of  those  who  are  so  situated  as  t 
able  to  take  advantage  of  them 

Assuming  that  the  right  to  establish  these  proportional  rates  ea 
it  ought  not  to  be  exercised  unless  such  conditions  can  be  attai 
to  their  use  as  will  make  them  nondiscriminatory  and  ot  gei 
advantage. 

We  have  also  considered  with  considerable  care  the  amount  o( 
rate  itself  which  we  might  fix.     We  have  held  that  a  first-class 
of  SI. 80  was  reasonable  from  Galveston  to  Denver.    The  comp 
ants  ask  us  to  fix  a  proportional  rate  between  these  points  o 
cents.    The  difference  between  proportional  rates  requested 
the  local  rates  found  reasonable  from  Galveston  to  Wichita 
Oklahoma  City,  while  not  as  great  in  proportion  as  the  abov 
nevertheless  a  large  percentage  of  the  local  rates.    When  it  is  ren 
bered  that  in  the  BumhamrHanna-Munger  ea$e^  14  I.  C.  C,  299 
finally  applied  from  the  Mississippi  River  a  rate  only  5  cents  lowi 
traffic  coming  from  beyond  than  the  local  rate,  it  will  be  seen 
no  such  diS«t«nce  ss  that  suggested  by  the  complainaiits  couh 
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,  and  it  is  admitted  by  them  that  unless  figures  approxi- 
mating these  can  be  used  no  special  benefit  would  be  obtainable 
from  the  establishment  of  such  rates. 

It  is  also  true,  as  claimed  by  the  defendants,  that  substantially  the 
same  j'ates  should  apply  over  all  lines,  and  that  the  establishment  of 
proportional  rates  sufficiently  low  to  produce  any  effect  would  result 
U)  continual  fluctuation  by  this  line. 

LfOoking  at  this  whole  situation  and  having  in  mind  particularly 
the  rates  which  we  must  estabhsh  in  justice  to  the  rail  carriers,  we 
are  of  the  opinion  on  the  whole  that  to  attempt  to  name  proportional 
rates,  as  requested  by  the  complainants,  would  not  under  the  circum- 
stances be  a  wise  or  proper  move.  These  rail  carriers  should  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  reasonable  rates  with  all  responsible  steamship 
linesplyingbetweentbeAtlanticseaboard  and  Galveston.  They  should 
be  required  to  accept  as  their  division  of  the  through  rate  a  reasonable 
sum,  which  may  weD  be  substantially  less  than  their  just  local  charges. 
If  any  eteamship  company  is  content  to  take  as  its  division  materially 
less  than  what  is  now  accepted  by  the  present  steamship  lines,  that 
is  a  substantial  reason  for  a  reduction  of  the  total  through  charge,  but 
we  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  proportional 
rates  would  introduce  a  novel  and  untried  element  into  this  situation, 
tiiat  it  would  result  in  no  general  benefit,  that  it  might  lead  to  dis- 
crimination in  many  instances,  and  that  upon  the  whole  the  experi- 
ment ou^t  not  to  be  tried. 

Indeed,  the  complainants  themselves,  realizing  the  impossibihty  of 
obtaining  proportional  rates  low  enough  to  be  of  much  avail,  have 
devoted  themselves  mainly  to  the  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  the 
present  joint  rates  are  unreasonable,  and  this  is  the  real  question  for 
determination. 

The  complaint  in  No.  2904  puts  in  issue  the  reasonableness  of  the 
through  rate  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  -points  in  the  state  of 
Texas;  but  that  phase  of  the  case  has  not  been  ui^ed  in  the  trial 
and  is  not  considered  here.  Since  the  advent  of  the  Texas  City  line 
port-(o-port  rates  have  been  so  reduoed  that  the  combinatioQ 
through  Galveston  of  the  port-to-port  rate  and  the  rate  of  the  Texas 
commission  has,  in  all  cases,  made  a  lower  through  charge  than  the 
joint  throu^  rat«.  No  business  moves,  therefore,  upon  the  joint 
rate,  and  no  joint  rate  which  this  Commission  would  be  likely  to 
establish  would  be  aa  low  as  the  combination.  Hence  shippers  la 
Texas  are  satisfied  with  the  present  situation,  especially  as  long  as 
the  high  rate  must  be  paid  by  their  competitors  in  Oklahoma. 

We  proceed  to  consider,  therefore,  the  reasonableness  of  these 
throQgh  rates  to  points  outside  the  state  of  Texas,  taking,  first, 
Wichita  and.  examining  the  fiietr^Jass  rate,  which  is  now  11.80. 
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This  rate  applies  as  a  blanket  from  ail  points  in  Atlantic  mA 
territor7  as  defined  by  these  tariSs.  This  territoTy,  it  will  be  nS 
bered,  is  of  considerable  extent.  Lines  of  railroad  loading  from  i 
rior  points  to  New  York,  which  is  the  port  from  which  all  tuE 
occur,  generally  have  rails  of  their  own  and  are  always  parti 
through  rout(»  by  which  this  traffic  could  be  handled  directly  fi 
the  point  of  origin  to  the  southweat  by  all-rail  movemeot.  T 
are  therefore  antagonistic  to  the  movement  via  GalvostOD  and  to 
for  their  service  from  the  mterior  up  to  New  York  full  local  dui; 
The  line  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  via  Galveston  really  beein 
New  York,  and  the  expense  of  bringing  this  traffic  up  to  New  IT 
and  getting  it  to  the  dock  of  the  steamship  at  New  Yoik  is  an  out 
which  must  be  borne  by  the  Galveston  line. 

The  defendants  went  into  an  elaborate  computation  with  a  1 
to  determine  the  average  rail  haul  from  the  interior  point  tol 
York^  reaching  the  conclusion  that  this  was  slightly  in  excess  sp 
miles.  But  the  method  employed  and  the  conclusion  readial^ 
worthless  for  the  purpose  of  tltis  discussion.  E^h  station  in  Atlai 
seaboard  territory  was  taken  and  the  average  distance  amred  at 
adding  together  the  sum  of  the  distances  from  i 
dividing  by  the  number  of  stations.  A  result  so  i 
significance  here,  since  the  amount  of  traffic  originating'.^ 
tion  is  not  by  any  means  the  same. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  business  which  seeks  the  wi 
route  via  Galveston  corners  from  New  York  iUclf  or  hx>m  that  ilk 
trial  center,  and  pays  virtually  no  rail  transportation  charge.  If 
of  it  originates  at  comparatively  nearby  points.  The  record  c 
tains  no  data  from  which  an  accurate  conclusion  can  be  drawn;  I 
making  the  best  estimate  possible,  it  seems  probable  that  the  an 
rait  haul  estimated  upon  all  traffic,  including  that  originating! 
city  of  New  York,  would  be  equivalent  to  100  miles. 

The  first-class  rate  applicable  to  a  haul  of  this  distance  i 
territory  would  be  about  25  cents,  and  it  is  probably  just  to  al 
these  defendants  to  charge  25  cents  per  100  pounds  against  the 
pense  of  bringing  t)-affic  which  movea  under  (be  fitst-claas  rail 
the  city  of  New  York. 

There  is  in  addition  to  this  s  drayage  charge  upon  (nffie  reul 
New  York  by  rail  and  perhaps  a  drayage  absorption  in  case  of  (n 
originating  in  New  York,  which  is  fairly  equivalent  to  aooUia 
cents  per  100  pounds  on  first-class  busineos. 

This  freight  is  handled  under  what  is  known  aa  an  inenred  fafl 
lading;  that  is,  the  marine  insurance  is  paid,  not  by  the  shipper,  i 
usually  the  case  with  water-bome  traffic,  but  by  the  carrier  on  aooo 
of  the  shipper,  snd  it  was  said  that  this  would  amooot  in  t 
fint^ua  ll^iiiesa  to  &\,\caa>\.  ^  cftoNft  ^%s  V^  v^'^'D.da  mora. 
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These  orig^ating  charges  are  deducted  from  the  through  rate  before 
the  division  is  made,  and  so  deducting  there  remains  to  the  water 
line  from  New  Tork  to  Qalvestoo  and  the  rail  line  from  Galveston  to 
Wio^ta  out  of  the  $1.80  i:ate  $1.45,  which  is  divided,  35  per  cent  to 
the  water  line  and  65  per  cent  to  the  rail  line.  Stating  these  divisions 
in  cents,  the  rail  line  would  receive  94^  cents,  the  water  line  50J  cents. 

We  have  held  that  a  first-class *ate  from  Galveston  to  Wichita  of 
$1.32  would  be  reasonable.  The  division  received  by  the  rail  carriei 
ought  to  be  less  than  its  local  rate,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  94^ 
ceote  would  be  an  unreasonable  charge  for  the  rail  part  of  this  through 
service. 

It  remains  to  inquire  whether  the  division  in  this  case  is  upon  a 
fair  bams  or  whether  the  water  line  receives  more  than  is  justly  its 
due,  and  whether,  therefore,  the  through  rate  can  be  properly  reduced 
by  reducing  the  division  of  the  water  carrier. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  this  record,  as  originally  made  up 
by  the  parties,  contaiaed  almost  no  evidence  upon  the  cost  of  water 
transportation  or  the  reasonable  cliai^e  for  handling  thb  business 
from  New  York  to  Galveston.  For  this  reason  the  case  was  reopened 
by  the  Commission  upon  its  own  initiative  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  testimony  bearing  upon  that  point  taken.  But  the  record  even 
now  affords  no  basis  for  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  nor  indeed  is  it  easy 
to  see  how  such  a  basis  can  be  supplied. 

ThQ  conditions  governing  water  transportation  are  entirely  unhke 
those  pertaining  to  transportation  by  rail.  The  cost  of  operating 
the  ship  is  practically  the  same  whether  it  carries  a  full  cargo  or  no 
cai^.  The  profitableness  of  this  operation  under  a  given  Bchedule 
of  rates  would  depend  wholly,  therefore,  upon  the  ability  of  the  ship 
to  obtain  a  proper  load.  Much  would  depend,  also,  on  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  a  loading  in  both  directions. 

We  have  before  us  the  rates  charged  from  port  to  port  before  the 
Texas  City  tine  began  operations,  and  the  rates  in  effect  at  the  time 
of  the  hearmg.  The  manager  of  the  Texas  City  company  stated 
that  hb  present  rates  were  reasonably  satisfactory,  although  they 
were  much  less  than  those  formerly  in  effect. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  monopolistic  conditi6ns  which  have 
cnsted  in  this  water  traffic  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  Gal> 
Taeton  have  resulted  in  excessive  charges,  but  to  what  extent  it  is 
imposuble  to  say. 

As  bearing  upon  the  ressonableaess  of  these  through  charges  and 
of  the  divisions  before  us  an  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the 
BODlber  of  water  miles  which  should  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  one 
nO  milfl.  It  waa  aaid  by  the  defendants  that  the  ordinary  propoi^ 
tion  ma  tboui  three  to  ooe,  while  the  complainuita  iiudBted  t^'t.  %&. 
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the  case  before  ita,  at  least,  not  less  than  seven  to  one  would 
fair  proportion. 

This  record  shows  that  the  expense  of  operating  the  ship"! 
ocean  is  not  great,  and  that  the  terminal  or  dockage  expenaai 
more  serious  item.  It  was  said  that  of  the  total  expeosM 
cent  were  at  the  dock  and  40  per  cent  uponrfCBb  fKean. 
therefore,  in  determining  the  number  of  water  miles  wbidi  i 
set  over  against  a  rail  mile  as  the  basis  of  divisioa  ereiTtba 
depend  upon  the  length  of  the  haul.  The  cost  of  truuportai 
nule  by  water  is  comparative!;  high  for  short  distanoM  u 
small  for  long  distances. 

It  is  also  evident  that  much  must  depend  upon  the  charttolj 
rail  mileage  with  which  the  division  is  to  be  made.  The  ooi 
water  transportation  between  New  York  and  Galveeton  is  d 
whether  the  traffic  is  to  be  taken  from  New  York  to  ao  tnterii 
or  to  Galvestoa  but  the  first-class  rate  for  a  giveo  d'**»f^ 
Galveston  is  twice  that  from  New  Yoit 

Plainly  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  exactoeos  the  nui 
rail  miles  which  should  be  chained  against  this  water  haul, 
the  purposes  of  this  discussion  we  assume  that  the  conteotioc 
complainants  is  in  the  main  correct.  The  total  diatanco  fro 
York  to  Galveston  is  slightly  less  than  2,200  miles,  and  n 
assumed  that  this  distance,  as  compared  with  a  rail  haul  of  Ui 
acter  of  that  from  Galveston  to  either  Wichita  or  DeaTar,  wi 
fairly  equivalent  to  350  miles. 

The  distance  from  Galveston  to  TTichita  is  700  miles,  and  n] 
basis  above  named  the  rait  carrier  would  be  entitled  to  two 
or  66j  per  cent,  of  the  net  amount  for  cUviaioOf  iriuch  ii 
exactly  the  figure  used. 

We  must  find,  therefore,  that  the  rate  of  Sl-80  &om  AUsdi 
board  territory  to  Wichita  is  not  excessive;  and  what  is  tnu 
first-class  rate  is  true  of  the  other  classes. 

The  first-class  rate  from  Atlantic  seaboard  territory  to  Da 
(2.34.  Deducting  from  this  35  cents,  the  gathering  charge 
eastern  end,  which  must  be  paid  before  the  through  rate  it  d 
there  is  left  Sl.9d  to  cover  the  transportation  bvm  New  T 
Denver. 

Assuming  that  the  water  distance  from  New  York  to  Oaln 
equivalent  to  350  rail  miles  and  that  the  distance  from  Oalva 
Denver  is  1,100  miles,  we  have  a  total  rail  haul  of  1,450  mila 
this  rate  covers. 

We  have  just  held  that  tl.SO  from  G&lTeetoa  to  Denrv  lb 
miles  is  not  excessive.  In  the  Salt  LaJce  M»e,  previously  refwni 
MtabUahed  aa  i«&aoixi.Vftb&£%VcUaa  rate  of  tt.90  for  to  et^ 
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of  about  1,100  miles.  In  the  Reno  case,  19  I.  C.  C,  238,  we  fixed  a 
fint-class  rate  of  S2.50  from  the  Missouri  Kiver  to  Reno,  a  haul  of 
about  1,600  miles,  and  to  TVlnnemucca,  a  distance  of  approximately 
1,400  miles,  the  rate  was  made  S2.38. 

If  these  rates,  and  they  were  all  named  in  cases  recently  decided  and 
carefuUy  .investigated  and  considered,  are  to  be  taken  as  reasonable, 
then  certainly  we  can  not  hold  that  $1.99  is  excessive  for  a  total  haul 
of*  1,450  miles  over  railroads  of  the  character  of  those  between 
Galveston  and  Denver.  We  are  therefore  constrained  to  hold  that 
the  rate  from  Atlantic  seaboard  territory  to  Denver  is  not  unreason- 
able. 

There  remains  for  consideration  the  rate  from  Atlantic  seaboard 
territory  to  Oklahoma  City,  which  is  the  same  as  to  Wichita — tl.SO 
first  class. 

The  distance  from  Galveston  to  Oklahoma  Gty  is  about  550  miles. 
Adding  to  this  350  miles  for  the  water  line  from  New  York,  there 
results  a  rail  distance  of  900  miles.  Deducting  from  the  through  rate 
the  gathering  charge,  $1.45  is  left  to  be  applied  to  this  rail  haul  of  this 
distance. 

In  the  Texas  Carrmmsion  case,  already  referred  to,  we  approved  a 
first-class  rate  of  $1.47  for  an  average  distance  of  approximately  800 
miles.  In  this  case  we  have  just  established*  as  reasonable  a  rate  of 
SI. 32  from  Galveston  to  Wichita,  a  distance  of  700  miles.  Upon 
analogy  with  these  cases  in  the  same  teiritory  it  must  be  held  that  $1 .46 
first  class  is  not  an  excessive  charge  from  Atlantic  seaboard  territory 
to  Oklahoma  City. 

The  hardship  which  the  present  adjustment  of  rates  imposes  upon 
centra]  Oklahoma  points  has  been  strongly  urged  upon  the  attention 
of  the  Commission  in  this  proceeding.  The  Texas  commission  estab- 
lishes rates  upon  a  mileage  basis  up  to  a  certain  distance  beyond 
which  the  rate  applies  as  a  blanket  to  all  Texas  common  points. 
Thus,  the  first-class  rate  from  Galveston  for  a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately 300  miles  is  87  cents  and  this  same  rate  applies  to  the  northern 
border  of  Texas,  a  distance  of  450  miles.  This  gives  the  distributing 
cities  in  the  north  of  Texas,  which  wholesale  in  competition  with 
Oklahoma  points,  a  distinctly  lower  rate  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
than  Oklahoma  enjoys,  and  undoubtedly  results  in  a  decided  advail- 
tage  to  Texas  jobbing  centers  in  case  of  articles  purchased  upon  the 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

But  this  discrimination  is  one  which  this  Commission  is  powerless 
to  remedy.  The  Texas  rates  are  a  matter  of  domestic  concern  over 
which  we  xexercise  no  control.  The  so-called  discrimination  results 
not  from  the  Texas  rates,  but  from  the  fact  that  under  the  de- 
drion  of  the  Supreme  Comrt  Of  the  United  States  the  shi^ig«c^  l^'s 
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taking  possefision  of  his  traflic  at  Galveston, 
of  the  water  rate  to  Galveston  and  the  rai 
although  the  shipment  ia,  in  point  of  fact,  &i 
If  the  results  wluch  flow  from  this  holding  ai 
grass  may  easily  provide  that  a  juovement 
fact  shall  not  be  converted  into  two  local  n 
vening  possession.  In  that  case  this  Commi 
reasonable  rate  to  Texas  points  which  must 
ments  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  those  poi 
resulting  from  abnormal  conditions  hke  that  I 
dered  impossible.  To-day  this  Commission, 
existence  of  a  discrimination,  can  not  pronoui 

Upon  the  east  Oklahoma  City  is  in  compi 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  which  is  alleged  to  enjoy  ra 
relative  location  would  warrant.  The  carrier 
to  competitive  conditions,  but  that  situation 
are  considering  here  simply  the  reasonablene 
Atlantic  seaboard  via  Gi^veston. 

The  whole  case  of  the  complainants  rests  i 
the  cost  of  transportation  via  Galveston  is  les 
and  that  if  this  route,  which  is  termed  the 
given  its  legitimate  opportunity,  lower  rates  i 
it  be  affirmed  with  confidence  that  the  coc 
from  Atlantic  seaboard  territory  is  less  by  i 
example,  the  rail-and-lake  route  to  Chicago  t 

The  distance  from  Chicago  to  Denver  is  i 
Galveston  to  Denver.  The  distance  from  ' 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  from  Galveston  to 
this  traffic  can  reach  Chicago  from  Atlantic 
low  a  transportation  charge  as  Galveston,  t 
why  the  rate  through  Galveston  should  be  lo^ 
rail  rate  through  Chicago. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  co^t  of  delivc 
tic  seaboard  territory  upon  the  dock  at  New 
taken  by  the  steamship  to  Galveston,  is  eq 
of  100  miles  plus  a  drayoge  chaise.  The  ; 
this  same  territory  to  BuiTalo  would  be  prob 
Buffalo  to  Chicago  the  distance  by  water  is  af 
When  tlie  greater  competition  from  these  po 
and  water  as  well  as  by  all-rail  lines  ia  consid 
that  the  rate  on  the  average  from  Atlantic 
Galveston  should  be  less  than  that  to  Chicago 

Let  this  situation  be  restated.  It  costs  the 
per  100  pounds  upon  the  average  to  concent] 
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boftrd  territoiy  first-clasa  freight  upon  the  dock  at  New  York.  Then 
b  a  further  charge  for  marine  insuruice,  which  is  borne  by  the  carrio*, 
but  which,  in  comparing  the  Galveston  rate  with  the  Chicago  rate, 
may  be  diaregarded,  since  the  rail-aad-water  rate  to  Chicago  also 
carries  with  it  at  the  present  time  an  item  of  marine  insurance. 

We  have  held  that  the  water  haul  from  New  York  to  Galveston 
may  be  fairly  equivalent  to  a  rail  haul  for  350  miles  in  southwestern 
tenltory.  The  Texas  commission  names  a  first-class  rate  of  SO  centd 
for  245  mites,  and  the  Commission  h&a  approved  this  as  reasonable 
va  the  Shreveport  case,  23  I.  C.  C,  31.  We  have  just  found  that  SI. 12 
J8  a  just  rate  for  550  miles  from  Galveston  to  Oklahoma  City,  tn 
the  OindnTiati  caae,  18  I  C.  C,  440.  the  Commission  established  as 
reasonable  a  first-class  rate  of  70  cents  (or  a  distance  of  336  miles  from 
Cincinnati  to  Chattanooga,  and  this  rate,  as  stated  in  that  opinion, 
is  below  the  ordinary  rate  in  soulhem  territory  for  a  corresponding 
number  of  miles  We  could  not,  certainly,  establish  for  a  distance 
Af  350  milas  with  any  consistency  a  (irst-class  rate  of  less  than  70 
cents. 

But  suppose,  instead  of  taking  this  rate,  we  take  the  low  com- 
petitive rate  in  effect  at  one  time  via  tlie  Texas  City  Une,  which  waa 
60  cents,  and  add  to  that  the  gathering  charge  of  30  cents.  The  result 
would  be  a  first-class  rale  of  80  cents  from  Atlantic  seaboard  terri- 
tory to  Galveston,  while  the  rate  now  in  effect  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  via  rail  and  water  is  62  cents,  and  the  average  rate  from 
Atlantic  seaboard  territory  would  not  probably  differ  much  from  that 
figure. 

The  complainants  have  suggested  that  we  ought  to  establish  a 
rate  from  New  York  City  lower  than  from  the  remainder  of  Atlantic 
Beaboard  territory  and  that  we  should  compel  rail  lines  leading  from 
various  points  in  that  territory  to  New  York  to  join  in  through  rates 
from  the  point  of  origin. 

It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  commission  has  jurisdiction 
to  do  this  even  though  the  complaint  was  so  framed  as  to  cover  the 
making  of  such  an  order  The  statute  requires  us  to  give  carriers 
the  benefit  of  the  long  haul  in  establishing  joint  rates.  Could  we, 
for  example,  takii^  Albany  again  as  a  point  of  departure,  establish 
via  the  New  York  Central,  through  New  York  to  Wichita,  &  joint 
through  rate,  thereby  depriving  the  tiew  York  Central  of  the  longer 
haul  on  this  business,  either  rail-and-laJte  or  all-rail  ? 

But,  assuming  that  we  might  do  this,  the  net  result  could  only  be  a 
oomparatively  slight  reduction  in  rates  as  at  present  constructed, 
namely,  the  difference  between  the  local  rates  of  originating  lines 
to  New  York  City  and  a  fair  division  of  the  through  rate  to  thos^ 
The  earners  protested  against  any  change  in  tiha  ^xvRue&t 
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blaoket  system  and  tbe  complainants  did  . 
as  one  means  of  possibly  forcing  lower  rate 

Great  stress  is  laid  by  the  complainante 
leading  from  the  south  Atlantic  ports  acce 
the  Mississippi  River  the  low  divisioiis  whic 
many  of  these  lines  are  no  stronger  than  lin 
to  Wichita  and  to  Denver,  and  we  are  askc 
these  latter  lines  the  seme  amounts  per  mil 
rail  lines  accept. 

This  argument  overlooks  the  fact  that 
Atlantic  porta  is  strictly  competitive.  It  i 
to  Chicago,  whether  it  be  by  rail,  by  rail-s 
which  fixes  the  charge  from  New  York  th 
port  to  the  Mississippi  River.  That  rata  mi 
rate  or  business  wUl  not  move  via  that  roi 
not  be  said  to  be  voluntary  and  ought  not 
of  comparison. 

It  was  said  that  owing  to  the  dlsadvantaj 
in  length  of  time,  etc.,  a  differential  she 
route;  but  this  is  a  matter  in  which  the 
interest.  They  are  satisfied  witli  the  servi 
ports,  which  is  better  than  that  via  Oalve 
that  the  purpose  of  this  proceeding  is  to  sc 
they  believe  they  ere  entitled  by  the  Gul 
consider  the  question  of  differentials.  We 
rates  from  Atlantic  seaboard  territory  to  i 
are  not  unreasonable. 

No  reference  haa  been  made  to  many  of  i 
and  the  arguments  adduced  in  the  course 
fundamental  contention  has  been  stated, 
after  the  most  patient  investigation  we  are 

The  complaints  numbered  2004  and  45i 
order  will  be  entered  in  No.  2900  establ 
Wichita  and  Oklahoma  Citj'  the  class  ratei 
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The  illnstrations  given  of  the  existing  rates  in  Western 
Territory  show  that  the  rates  as  a  whole  are  higher  than 
those  of  the  territories  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  As 
the  tendency  of  freight  rates  is  downward,  it  is  quite 
reasonable  to  anticipate  that  as  this  portion  of  the 
country  is  developed  through  the  vast  irrigation  projects 
and  by  the  colonization  of  what  is  now  arid  territory, 
the  increase  in  the  volume  of  traflSc  will  force  the  level 
of  the  current  rates  to  a  scale  which  will  compare  quite 
favorably  with  that  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  an  outline  of  the  more  im- 
portant rate  adjustments  has  been  given.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  there  are  many  cases  where 
the  general  basis  must  be  disregarded  and  individual 
rates  established  without  regard  to  the  general  adjust- 
ments. This  is  very  effectively  illustrated  by  the 
following  remarks  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Lovett,  made  before  the 
Railroad  Securities  Commission  in  1910.  Mr.  Lovett  was 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  at  the  time  he  delivered  this  address. 

I  have  been  rather  intimately  connected  with  the  management 
of  railroads  for  over  twenty-five  years.  •  •  •  If  you  ask  me 
to  state  all  the  factors  that  entered  into,  and  that  still  enter  into, 
the  making  of  rates,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  so.  They  are 
as  innumerable  as  the  transactions  in  the  commercial  and  business 
life  of  the  nation.  They  grew  out  of  the  needs  of  each  commu- 
nity, each  station,  each  industry,  each  commodity,  and  each  indi- 
vidual ;  and  as  the  needs  of  one  of  these  were  met  the  rate  result- 
ing would  often,  and  I  may  say  generally,  aflfect  a  different  com- 
munity and  different  individuals  in  such  other  community,  and 
require  the  readjustment  of  the  rate  there;  and  so  on  almost 
without  limit.  Out  of  such  considerations  as  these  the  present 
system  of  rates  grew.  •  •  •  Such  changes  in  rate  schedules 
must  be  made  from  time  to  time;  and  the  method  of  mi 
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them  must  be  very  flexible,  so  as  to  respond  to  the  flj 
requirements  of  business  in  each  community  and  in  tad 
try,  if  our  commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural  den 
is  to  continue  naturally. 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  but  that  some  coniplnialJl 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  \ 
various  stale  commissions,  qneBtioning  tlie  : 
ness  of  rates  long  existing. 

Especially  has  this  been  true  in  recent  yean 
1907),  many  axes  having  been  ground  for  the  ci 
rates.  The  question  of  reasonable  and  anrcasooahl 
involves  so  many  factors  that  it  is  impossible  1 
them  at  this  time.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  mnstt 
proved  that  the  rates  complained  of  result  in  thj 
ment  of  the  advantages  to  which  a  locality,  indivic 
commodity  is  naturally  entitled. 

1.  Pboposed  Changes  in  tbb  iNisBSTAn  ] 
Adjustment 

Following  the  issuance  of  tariffs  by  the  ( 
fication  Territory  lines  publishing  the  advana 
sanctioned  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conm 
the  southwestern  lines  proposed  to  increase  tiu 
applying  to  and  from  that  territory  to  the  erta 
the  increase  affected  the  rates  or  proportions  of  tl 
to  or  from  Offidal  Classification  Territory  gaten 

In  the  division  of  these  rates  it  is  customary  1 
southwestern  lines  to  allow  their  eastern  connectit 
local  rate  applying  to  or  from  St.  Loais  or  othe: 
ways)  as  their  proportion;  consequently,  when  th 
was  advanced,  the  remaining  proportion  accn 
Bouthwestem  lines  was  still  farther  dlminiahei 
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As  an  illustration  we  will  say  that  on  first-class  freight 
originating  in  Cincinnati  Territory,  from  which  the 
through  rate  is  $1.67  per  100  pounds,  and  moving  from 
a  point  from  which  the  former  rate  was  40  cents  to 
St  Louis,  this  rate  would  be  divided  as  follows: 

Lines  to  St.  Louis 40  cents 

Lines  beyond  127  cents 

Through  rate 167  cents 

When  the  rate  to  St.  Louis  was  increased  to  the  extent 
of  5  per  cent,  it  made  the  proportion  of  the  eastern  lines 
42  cents  and  reduced  the  proportion  of  the  lines  beyond 
St.  Louis  to  125  cents.  Accordingly  it  was  proposed  that 
in  such  case  a  specific  rate  should  be  established  from 
each  point  of  origin  where  this  condition  obtained  and 
that  the  class  and  conmiodity  rates  should  be  advanced 
to  a  degree  that  would  preserve  the  then  existing  propor- 
tions accruing  to  the  western  lines. 

As  the  entire  Conmion  Point  adjustment  of  rates  hinges 
on  the  intrastate  adjustment,  and  as  this  is  undergoing 
a  thorough  investigation  by  the  Texas  Commission,  who 
are  taking  evidence  from  the  connnercial  and  transporta- 
tion interests  of  the  state,  nothing  can  be  definitely  deter- 
mined until  this  troublesome  situation  has  been  disposed 
of.  It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  postpone  the  read- 
justment of  the  revenue  accruing  to  the  Eastern  Lines 
until  the  Texas  intrastate  rates  are  finally  adjusted. 
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Tbeae  qnesttons  are  for  the  atudent  to  ut  iu  Uatinc 
hb  knon'ledge  of  the  sesignmenL  Th«  niiswrni  kkoulS 
be  written  out,  but  are  not  to  be  m>at  to  the  Unireniitj, 

1.  What  is  the  rate  atrueture  in  the  Territory  of  the  i 
western  Tariff  Committee  partially  the  rwiult  oft 

2.  What  is  and  has  been  the  policy  of  the  State  RaUh 
GommissioD  of  TexasT 

3.  What  other  syst^in  o£  rate-making  in  th«  Cnited  1 
resembles  the  system  employed  iji  TeiasT 

4.  Into  what  temtori^  divisions  is  the  State  of  'j 
divided  J 

5.  What  are  the  rates  for  Common  Point  TerritoryTj 

6.  In  what  way  does  this  system   of   rate-making  C 
jobbing  centers  to  compete  with  each  other  I 

7.  How  does  it  affect  competition  between  points  will 
state  and  those  in  adjoining  territoriesT 

8.  Why  cannot  rates  made  on  the  distance  principle  i 
the  test  of  competition T 

9.  What  are  the  principles  of  competition  in  this  t 

10.  How  is  the  degree  of  competition  between   mAi 
production  expressed  I 

11.  What  has  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cowmiwiott  1 
relative  to  differentials! 

12.  What  is  direct  market  competitiont 

13.  Give  an  illustration  of  the  uidirect  competition  1 
transportation  routes. 

14.  What  kind  of  competition  exists  between  carrieraf 

15.  Name  five  cities  that  are  located  in  Texas  Comnioa  Pc 
Territory, 

16.  Who  promulgates  the  Texas  intrastate  class  rateat   O 
modity  rates? 

17.  How  are  the  distances  between  points  within  the  Stati 
Texas  aswrtained  T 

18.  When  may  a  combination  of  local  distanoea  be  emplaji 

19.  How  are  joint  rales  constructed  T 

20.  Are  specific  rates  from  point  to  point  autliorised  bgr 
State  Railroad  Commission  T 

21.  How  are  rates  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  A  < 
way  constructed  t 
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22.  Where  is  DiflFerential  Territory  located? 

23.  What  is  the  basis  for  the  construction  of  rates  between 
points  in  Texas  Common  Point  Territory  and  points  in  Texas 
Differential  Territory?  Give  an  iHustfation  of  the  application 
of  this  basis.  ^ 

24.  Are  exceptions  made  to  the  general  basis? 

25.  Is  the  long-and-short-haul  clause  strictly  adhered  to? 

26.  On  what  general  kind  of  commodities  does  the  State  of 
Texas  authorize  commodity  rates? 

27.  How  are  joint  rates  on  shipments  of  stock  cattle  con- 
structed? 

28.  What  are  the  minimum  weights  on  shipments  of  horses, 
mules,  etc.,  when  shipped  in  cars  36  feet  in  length  ?  When  they 
are  shipped  in  cars  in  excess  of  40  feet  in  length  ? 

29.  What  is  the  general  application  of  the  rate  prescribed 
on  live  stock  ? 

30.  How  is  a  ' '  stable  car ' '  defined  ? 

31.  Enumerate  several  exceptions  to  the  application  of  t^e 
general  basis  for  rates. 

32.  What  is  the  rule  relative  to  basis  for  charges  on  mixed 
carload  shipments  of  live  stock? 

33.  Has  the  trend  of  the  St.  Louis-Texas  Common  Point 
rates  been  upward  or  downward? 

34.  What  rates  to  other  parts  of  the  country  does  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  say  furnish  some  guide  as  to  what 
are  proper  class  rates  to  Texas  Common  Points? 

35.  What  are  the  defined  territories?  Name  a  principal 
point  in  each  one  of  them. 

36.  Define  the  differential  adjustment. 

37.  Do  the  diflferentials  from  any  one  of  the  defined  terri- 
tories fluctuate? 

38.  Is  the  basis  for  the  construction  of  southbound  rates  the 
same  as  that  employed  for  the  construction  of  northbound  rates? 

39.  How  are  class  rates  from  Texas  Common  Points  to  Utah 
Common  Points  constructed? 

40.  How  are  rates  from  Texas  points  to  Central  Freight 
Association  points  constructed? 

41.  How  would  a  rate  from  Pittsburgh-Buffalo  Territory  to 
a  point  in  Texas  Differential  Territory  be  constructed  ? 

42.  Via  what  route  does  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  originating  in 
Trunk  Line  and  New  England  territories  move  into  the  State  of 
Texas? 

43.  How  are  established  lines  defined? 

44.  Would  you  say  the  business  from  this  territory  is  highly 
competitive  ?    Why  ? 
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45.  How  does  the  service  of  the  Gulf  lines  < 
that  of  the  railroads  I 

46.  To  what  territories  do  the  water  lines  compete  i 
all-rail  routes  t 

17.  Define  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  G 
mission  over  the  traffic  of  the  water  carriers. 

48.  How  do  the  water  rates  from  New  York  to  Golm 
compare  with  the  all-rail  rates  f 

49.  What  seetion  of  the  country  would  yon  »y  «njoy« 
great  advantage  because  of  the  service  afforded  by  the  wi 
routes? 

50.  How  are  the  water-and-rail  rates  to  interior  points  in 
State  of  Texas  constructed  1 

51.  How  are  rati's  from  interior  seaboard  points  and  Attn 
Seaboard  territories  eonstrufted  t 

52.  How  far  west  may  aliippers  avail  themselves  of  t 
ice  via  New  Yorkt 

,53.     Give  an  example  of  the  conatmction  of  mtM  i 
interior  point  in  Seaboard  Territory  to  a  point  in  Texas  Comi 
Point  Territory. 

54.  How  are  rates  from  Atlantic  Seaboard  Territoij 
points  in  Texas  Differential  Territory  constructed  f  ~ 

55.  What  is  the  basis  employed  in  the  conslructioo  t 
modity  rates  via  these  routes  I 

56.  By  whom  are  intrastate  rates  in  the  Stot«  of  J 
prescribed  t 

57.  Comparing  these  rates  with  those  prescribed  by 
Railroad  Commission  of  Texas,  do  they  show  any  poartl 
similarity  T  ~ 

5S.    What  is  the  basis  for  the  constructioa  of  ioinl 
over  two  lines  t 

59.  Is  the  same  basis  employed  in  constructing  rmU 
three  or  more  lines! 

60.  What  other  system  of  rate-making  does  that  emplc 
in  constructing  interstate  rates  resemble  T 

61.  What  are  the  more  important  basing  pointsT 

62.  Enumerate  several  of  the  more  important  AAai 
Junction  Points. 

63.  On  traffic  moving  from  the  east,  what  basinif  pMnt  em 
the  most  favorable  location  1 

64.  What  is  the  method  employed  in  establishing  tnten 
rates  to  local  points  within  the  State  of  Arkansas! 

65.  Does  the  grouping  of  defined  territoriea  on  tn 
tined  to  points  in  Arkansas  resemble  that  employed  j 
adjustment  of  rates  to  Texas! 
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TEST  QUEJSTIONS  1»7 

66.  How  are  all-rail  rates  from  points  In  Seaboard  Tertltaiy 
to  Arkansas  Common  Points  constructed t 

67.  Are  differentials  conceded  the  lines  via  Sooth  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  ports?   How  are  the  rates  established t 

68.  Who  prescribes  the  intrastate  rates  applicable  on  Okla- 
homa trafScf 

69.  What  is  the  Class-B  rate  from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  Tulsa, 
Okla.» 

70.  How  do  the  rates  prescribed  by  the  Corporation  Com- 
mission of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  compare  with  those  prescribed 
by  the  State  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas  t 

71.  What  is  the  basis  for  the  construction  of  joint  rates  ap- 
plying within  Uie  State  of  Oklahoma  t 

72.  Has  the  order  of  the  commission  of  Oklahoma  been  com- 
plied with  by  carriers?    If  so,  under  what  circumstances t 

78.  On  traffic  destined  to  points  within  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, what  jobbing  centers  have  the  advantage  of  location  t 

74.  What  are  the  more  important  points  in  the  Kansas  City 
Group? 

75.  Has  the  adjustment  employed  in  Southwestern  Territory 
been  a  subject  of  complaint  f 

76.  How  may  traffic  from  the  eastern  sections  of  the  United 
States  move  to  points  in  Southwestern  Territory  f 

77.  What  is  the  most  recent  route  to  be  developed  t 

78.  What  is  said  relative  to  the  physical  condition  of  the 
lines  leading  west  from  Galveston  f 

79.  If  rates  from  New  York  via  the  water  line  are  reduced, 
does  a  similar  reduction  from  St.  Louis  follow? 

80.  Explain  the  absorption  principle  employed  by  the  water 
lines  in  attracting  traffic  to  their  route  in  Seaboard  Territory. 

81.  Are  the  rates  to  interstate  points  insured  or  uninsured  f 

82.  What  is  said  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  insurance! 

83.  Is  the  competition  between  the  water  carriers  serving 
the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  ports  bona  fidef 

84.  In  regard  to  the  division  of  the  revenue,  what  ratio  is 
employed  relative  to  the  water  haul  as  contrasted  with  the  land 
haul? 

85.  As  to  water  navigation,  how  are  the  expenses  of  (q>eration 
divided  f 

86.  What  is  the  total  distance  from  New  York  to  Galveston  t 

87.  Assiuning  the  movement  to  be  from  New  York  to  Wichita, 
on  what  basis  would  the  revenue  be  divided  between  the  water 
lines  and  the  rail  lines? 

88.  What  was  the  Commission's  conclusion  1 


1»  TEST  gUSSTIONS 

89.  Wbot  u  said  with  rvfsrene*  to  ih*  ttHttt  of  ft 
rotes  in  this  section  oS  th«  coontrr  f 

90.  May  tlie  reaaonableness  ot  a  nt»  betmaot  tnj  Tvo  | 
be  gauged  by  the  general  basis  eiaplpy»d  in  th»t"  -^""^ 
whole  f 

91.  What  does  Mr.  Lovett  say  as  to  the  c 
have  led  up  to  our  present  rate  system  T 

92.  Why  must  rate-making  methods  be  flexibUt 

93.  What  change  in  southwestern  rates  have  been  pro] 
to  provide  additimal  nvenae  to  cairivn  Is  OffloUl  <3hi 
tion  Territory! 
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